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Volume Three 


PREFACE 

1 HAD purposed to finish the story of Marlborough and 
his Times in this volume; but as the massive range of the 
material came fully into view it was dear that this could not 
be done without altering the balance and proportion of the 
work and failing to give a level, comprehensive account. I have 
therefore ended this volume after the campaign of 1708. 

At this point Louis XIV saw himself to be definitely defeated, 
and his whole desire was for peace, almost at any price. On the 
other hand, the Allies, although war-wearied and discordant, had 
extended the original objects of the war, raised their terms, and 
hardened their hearts. At the same time Marlborough’s power, 
triumphant in the field, and now accepted as paramount through- 
out the Grand Alliance, was completely undermined at home. He 
and his faithful colleague Godolphin had lost all effective hold 
upon Queen Anne, had no control of the Whigs, and were pursued 
by the malignity of the Tories. The Whig Junto had at last forced 
themselves upon the Queen, and established for the first time a 
powerful party Administration supported by majorities in botih 
Houses of Parliament. Upon this rigid, tightly built, but none the 
less brittle platform Marlborough and Godolphin were still able 
to act, and Marlborough was to be famished with greater means 
to conduct the war than he had ever before possessed. But the 
hollowness of his foundations was apparent to Europe, and especi- 
ally to the enemy. It was known at Versailles that ^e Queen was 
estranged from Sarah, that she wished to extend her favour to the 
Tories, or Peace Party, as they had now unitedly become, and that 
she was in intimate contact by the backstairs through her bed- 
chamber woman Abigail Mash^ with Harley, the leader of the 
Opposition. The knowledge of these deadly facts, coupled ;with the 
harsh demands of the Allies, encouraged France to struggle forward, 
until the fill of Marlborough broke the strength add blunted tfie 
action of the Grand Alliance, and brought it to a situation incom- 
parably worse than that of 1708. 

The constitutional and European issues debated in this present 
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volume are peculiarly apposite to the times in which we live. At 
home they involve aud portray, first, the Union of Great Britain; 
secondly, the establishment of party government as the expression 
of a Parliamentary Q)nstitution; and, thirdly, the shaping of the 
Cabinet system, in the forms in which these arrangements were 
destined to survive for over two hundred years. By the Great 
Rebellion against Charles I, and by the Revolution of 1688, the 


House of Commons had gained the means of controlling policy 
through the power of the purse. But in the reign of Anne the 
Sovereign still preserved, not only in theory but in practice, the 
right to choose Ministers. Naturally the Crown, lifted above party, 
sought to maintain its own power by forming Court Governments, 
or, as we should now call them, national Governments, from both 
the organized political factions and from outside them. The stresses 
of a prolonged world war and the vast pre-eminence of Marlborough 
favoured such an inclination. He understood with his deep sagacity 
that only a peace party can make or wage a war with united national 
^ength. His fears that a Tory Party in opposition would weaken, 
if not destroy, the war effort of England, and the Queen’s fears that, 
without the Tories in the Government, she would fall wholly into 
the hands of the Whigs, with all that that implied in Church and 
State, constituted a bond of harmony between servant and Sovereign 
which carried on our weak country and the loose confederacy of 
which it was the prop through the darkest, and at times apparentlv 
the hopeless, years of the stmggle. ^ 

But after the glories of Blenheim had roused the tna ftigl enthusi- 
asm of the EngHsh nation the Whigs, with their ardour for Conti- 
nental war and leadership, obtained in very large measure, and in 
Ae end entirely, control not only of the Lords but of the Commons, 
ft was not surprising that they insisted upon predominance in the 
Govemm^t. The diS-missal of the high Tories, the intermediate 
system of the moderates of both parties which Harley rendered 
posable, and the steady incursion of the Whig leaders into the 
Ubinet Couned comprised an evolution which in the compass of 
this volume, led ftom a royal or national to a party administration 
m tiofi h«ght of a prolonged but successful war. Marlborough and 
Godolphm were forced step by step to yield to remorseless ParUa- ’ 

tiienaselves the reluctant instruments 
^ bmgmg th^ to b^ upon the Queen. In so doing they, and 

partisan-lost with the stubborn 
Queen the influence which alone had enabled them to cope with so 
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many difficulties, and found themselves ultimately shorn of every 
source of organized domestic strengtia. All that remained was Marl- 
borough’s universally acknowledged indispensability, whether for 
the victorious waging of war or the successful negotiation of peace. 

The reader will be able to judge for himself whether they could 
have taken any other course. Upon the whole I incline to the view 
that greater risks should have been run in 1707 to preserve the 
coalition character of the Government, to placate the Queen, and 
to work with Harley. On the other hand, the House of Commons 
was master of the money, and no Minister, however magnificent 
and successful, could long withstand its hostility. Secondly, the 
Cabinet system in its rapid adolescence presented insoluble problems 
to its members. Great nobles and famous statesmen sat round the 
Coundl Board united by no party bond, and owing allegiance to 
rival factions engaged in bitter Parliamentary conflict. Once the 
Queen’s loyalties began to be in doubt, divergent personal and 
party interests manifested themselves in treacherous disclosures 
and intrigues. When Marlborough’s sword brought home the 
triumphs of Ramillies and Oudenarde, when all men saw the princes 


and states of Europe arrayed against France under his supreme 
direction, these disruptive tendencies were held in suspense, and 
all bathed their han^ in streams of martial glory and growing 
British power. But a barren or adverse campaign relaxed all ties, 
and Marlborough’s defeat in the field, or even failure in a major 
siege, would have destroyed them. When in Marlborough’s con- 
duct of war we see now violent and sudden action with armies 
marching night and day, and all 'hazards dared for a decision, now 
long delays and seeming irresolution, the dominating fact to be 
remembered is that he could not afford to be beaten. So he never 
was beaten. He could not bear the impact of defeats such as his 
warrior comrade Eugene repeatedly survived. Neither in his head- 
quarters at the front nor behind him at home did he have that sense 
of plenary authority which gave to Frederick the Great and to 
Napoleon their marvellous freedom' of action. It is the exhibition 


of infinite patience and calculation, combined upon occasion with 
reckless audacity, both equally attended with invariable success. 


i 


which makes his military ^career unique. When British generals of 



modem times feel themselves hampered by the tardy or partial 
action of allies, or embarrassed by the political situation at home, 
let them draw from the example of Marlborough new resources of ^ 
endurance, without losing his faculty of “venturing all,” , 
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In these pages I also show the seamy side. A shorter account 
would, if justice were done, be compelled to dwell almost entirely 
upon die broad achievements. I have faithfully endeavoured to 
every cridrism or charge which the voluminous literature 
upon this period contains, even where they are plainly tinctured 
with prejudice or mahce, even where they rest on no more than 
slanderous or ignorant gossip. In the main Marlborough s defence 
rests upon his letters to Sarah and Godolphin. It is strange that dais 
rrmfi v^ho consdously wrote no word of personal explanation for 
posterity should in his secret, intimate correspondence, which he 
expected to be destroyed, or at least took no trouble to preserve, 
have furnished us with his case in terms fer more convincing than 
anything written for the public eye. The reader’s attention is especi- 
ally drawn to these letters, not only daose that have never been 
published, and which are now printed in their quaint, archaic style, 
but to the immense series drawn from Coxe’s Life and Murray’s 
Dispatches, I have sedulously endeavoured to reduce them, in die 
interests of the narrative, but in so many cases they are the narrative, 
and tell the tale far better dian any odier pen. They plead for Marl- 
borough’s virtue, patriotism, and integrity as compulsively as his 
deeds vindicate his fame. Although no scholar, and for all his 
comical sp ellin g, he wrote a rugged, forceful English worthy of 
the Shakespeare on which his education was mainly founded. He 
t held the whole panorama of Europe in his steady gaze, and presented 
I it in the plainest terms of practicd good sense. 

How vain and puerile seem the calumnies with which the Deputy 
Goslinga has fed Continental historians, and with which Thackeray’s 
Esmond has familiarized the English-speaking world, beside Marl- 
borough’s plain day-to-day accounts of his hopes and feats in the 
long-drawn struggle for lillel How base appear the slanders with 
which Tory faction assailed him in those vanished days! Every- 
thing Marlborough writes to his wife and cherished friends rings 
true, and proves him the “good Englishman” he aspired to be. 

I have not sought to palliate his vice or foible in money matters. 
In his acquisitive and constructive nature the gathering of an 
immense fortune and artistic treasures wherewith to foimd and 
endow his frmily was but a lower manifestation of the same qualities 
which cemented the Grand Alliance and led England to Imperial 
greatness. His avarice never prejudiced his public duty. For the 
sake trf petty economies, mostiy affecting hims elf, he let himself 
^become a jc^ «nong the officers and soldiers who trusted and loved 
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him; while at the same time he made generous benefactions of which i 
the world knew nothing to his children, friends, and subordinates,’ 
and to strangers in distress; or spent large sums upon buildings' 
which would long outlast him. An instinctive hatted of waste in 
all its forms, private and public, and particularly where his own 
comfort was concerned, was his dominant motive. Narrowly he < 
scrutinized the expenses of the army; but the soldiers praised thei, 
precision with which their food and rations reached them through; 
all the long campaigns. With zest he collected the percentages for 
which he held the Royal Warrant on the bread contracts and on the 
pay of the foreign troops; but never was Secret Service money more 
lavishly or more shrewdly expended. Given only a small addition 
to the great authority he wielded, he would have brought the war 
to a ■victorious end with half its havoc and slaughter; would have 
made a wise and stable peace in harmony with the highest interests 
of England and of Europe; and at the same time blandly pocketed 
the largest possible commissions on these august transactions. We 
see him in the midst of his hardest struggles cheered by the prospect 
of a small perquisite of plate, and yet unhesitatingly bmshing aside 
the revenues of a -viceroyalty when his acceptance of that princely 
office would have impaired the cohesion of the AUies. Half the 
money which he gave in private kindness, if spent upon his table 
in camp, would have doubled his popularity. It would not have 
affected his worth. 

Most of the English characters of the earlier campaigns present 
themselves again in this volume. Marlborough is everywhere 
attended at the front by his devoted friends Cadogan and Cardonnel, 
the former combining the functions of Chief of the Staff and 
Quartermaster-General, the latter presiding over and conducting a 
correspondence which extended from the Duke*s Headquarters to 
every capital in Europe. We find again Marlborough’s brothers — 
George managing the Admiralty, and Charles at tibie head of the\ 
Infantry; and his great fighting officers Orkney, Lumley, Argyll, 
and his younger men. Brigadiers Meredith and Palmes. The war ■ 
in Spain introduces remarkable personalities. Peterborough, Gral*- 1 
way, Stanhope, each in his own way shows the plethora of quality j 
and ability at the disposal of the Crown in these famous years, j 
Godolphin still guards Marlborough’s home base; Heinsins and 
Hop and Buys preserve his profound relations with the Dutch 
republic. Wratislaw is his contact with the Empire. There are some 
grand German princes and warriors in the heroic Hesse-Darmstadt, 
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the Prince of Hesse, and the Prussian cavalrymen Ranteau and 
Natzmer. Always tibrough the drama runs the brotherhood in arms 
of Marlborough and Eugene. ' " ' "" ■■ 

In one other main aspect the story of this volume has a peculiar 
interest for us to-day. We see a world war of a League of Nations 
against a mighty, central military monarchy, hungeriag for domina- 
tion not only over the lands but over the politics and religion of its 
neighbours. We see in their extremes the feebleness and selfish 
shortcomings of a numerous coalition, and how its weaker members 
cast their burdens upon the strong, and sought to exploit the un- 
stinted efforts of England and Holland for their own advantage. 
We see all these evils redeemed by the statecraft and personality 
of M^borough, and by his military genius and that of his twin 
»ptain, Eugene. Thus the causes in which were wrapped the 
liberties of Europe were carried to safety for several generations. 

In a final volume I design to describe the fall of Marlborough 
I aAer his main work was done. Here again the tale is rich in sugges- 
j tion and instruction for the present day; for it illustrates what seems 
- to have become the tradition of Britain— indomitable in distress 
I and danger, exorbitant at the moment of success, fatuous and an 
j easy prey after her superb effort had run its course. Here we shall 
I see harsh and excessive demands producing innumerable unfore- 
seen reactions upon the defeated nations. Here in foretaste we may 
read the bitter story of how in the eighteenth century England won 
the war and lost the peace. 


I have followed in these pages the method of the earlier volumes. 
The reader should consult the preface to Volume H for some 
conments upon the authorities to whom I have recurred. The 
bibHog^phy has been extended to covet the new years through 
which ^e story now runs. It will be seen that I have drawn deeply 
upon the records of foreign archives and the writings of Conti- 
nental historians. There is no doubt that they give a more vivid 
and picture of Marlborough»s life and times than anything 
wMci had appeared in the English language until the illuminating 
and impartial work of Professor Trevelyan. ^ 

I ^ve tried as far as possible to tell the story through the lips of 

Sit n? contemporary writers, feeHng sure 

struck out at the time is worth many coined afterwards, 
agam been taken with the diagrams and maps in 
order (hat the non-military reader may without effort 
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‘what happened and why/ I am again indebted to Brigadier R. P. 
Pakenham-Walsh in this respect, and for his assistance in the whole 
technical field. Commander J. H. Owen, R.N., has helped me in 
naval matters. I again renew my thanks to all those who have so 
kindly allowed me to reproduce pictures and portraits in their 
possession, and also to those who have placed original documents 
at my disposal. I make my acknowledgments in every case. I also 
record my thanks to the present Duke of Marlborough for con- 
tinuing to me all that freedom of the Blenheim archives without 
which my task could neither have been begun nor pursued. 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

Chartww.i. 

Wbstkrham 
August X3, 



•••'■ Chapter One 

THE WHIG APPROACH 

1705 

T he General Election which began in May 1705 pro- 
duced changes in English politics which at first seemed 
only slight and beneficial, but which set in train events 
of decisive importance to Marlborough and his fortunes. 
The Captain-General was capable of enduring endless vexations 
outfiicing extreme hazards. But he had one sensitive spot. 
In the armour of leather and steel by which in public afiairs he 
was encased there was a rhinb into which a bodkin could be plunged. 
He sought not only glory but appreciation. When according to his 
'.’judgment he had done well he yearned for the praise of his fellow- 
countrymen, and especially of Aose Tory squires — ^‘the gentlemen 
of England,’ as they styled themselves — ^to whom he naturally 
belonged, but with whom he was ever at variance. They were the 
audience whose applauses he sought to compel; and when instead 
of admiration he received their sneers and belittlings his indigna- 
tion was profound. "Blenheim indeed 1 ” quoth they. “What was 
that? A stroke of luck, and the rest the professional knowledge of 
Eugene.” Rooke was the man and the sea war the theme. The 
campaign of 1705, was it not a &ilure? All this Continental exertion 
and espense were follies which should be stopped. How much 
longer must the blood and treasure of England be consumed in 
European stmggles while rich booty glittered neglected across the 
oceans and the Church was in danger at home? Thus the Tories. 
On the other hand stood the Whigs, logical, precise, resolute, the 
wholehearted exponents of the great war on land and of England 
rising to the directing s ummit of the world. 

Sarah, as we can judge from John’s replies, must have confronted 
him with this contrast in many a letter. She saw, with a woman’s 
unsentimental discernment, that his illusions about the Tories were 
vaiiL They would ever be his foes, and would in the end work 
his ruin. H«: hatred of them ran bitter and strong. With deft 
hand she picked and shot at him the Tory taunts that would sting 
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him most; and others no doubt wrote in the same strain. Usually 
the Duke was proof against all minor assaults ; but when the Moselle 
campaign was ruined by the desertion of the German prmces and 
his fine conceptions in Brabant were one after another frustrated 
by the obstinacy and jealousy of the Dutch commanders, many 
shafts got home, and he palpably winced under the pangs. 

The Parliamentary manoeuvre of the Tories in trying to ‘tack* 
the Occasional Conformity Bill to the main supply of the year was 
undoubtedly a breach of the solemn unwritten convention by which 
"Whigs and Tories were alike bound — ^that, however party strife 
might rage, the national war effort must not be weakened,* Reluc- . 
tantly but remorselessly during 1705 Marlborough took the resolve/ 
to break with the Tories. His resentment burned through his letters 
to Godolphin from the front: 

April 14 

As to what you say of the tackers, I think the answer and method 
that should be taken is what is practised in all armies — that is, if the 
enemy give no quarter, they should have none given to them.^ 

And on June 24: 

I beg you will give my humble duty to the Queen, and assure her 
that nothing but my gratitude to her could oblige me to serve her 
after the disappointments I have met with in Germany, for nothing 
has been performed that was promised; and to add to this they write 
to me from England that the tackers and all their friends are glad of 
the disappointments I meet with, saying that if I had success this year 
like the last the Constitution of England would be ruined. As I have 
no other ambition but that of serving well her Majesty, mid being 
thought what I am, a good Englishman, this vile, enormous faction of theirs 
ve>:es me so much that I hope the Queen will after this campaign give 
me leave to retire and end my days in praying for her prosperity and 
making my own peace with God. ... I beg you will not oppose this, 
thinking it may proceed at this time from the spleen; I do assure you 
it does not, but is from the base ingratitude of my countrymen , . . 

Even before the scandal of the ‘tack,* not only Marlborough 
and Godolphin but Harley too seem to have made up their minHs 
to lean upon the Whigs, as Sarah ceaselessly urged. The jEbrst sign 
of this was Marlborough’s willingness in the spring of 1795 to 
demand the Privy Seal from the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
intrigues with the Tory leaders had become obvious. This might 

^ Coxc, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborot^ (second edition, i8zo), ii, 70, 

® Ihid., lirj. 
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have seemed a delicate matter; for Buckingham had romaiitic, if 
faded, rktms upon the Queen’s favour. He had been her first and 
sole flirtation. He was her personal appointment. Anne, however, 
seems to have made litde difficulty about this. He was succeeded 
by the Duke of Newcastle, possibly the richest man in England and, 
though not a Junto stalwart, the fountain of Whig hospitality. On 
the night of March a8, 1705, when Buckingham retired, Portland 
(BCing William’s favourite and friend Bentinck, now become one 
of the most important sources of information on London affairs 
to the Dutch Government) wrote exultiogly to Heinsius, “The 
liaison is thoroughly effective between the Whigs and zz and 23 
[Marlborough and Godolphin].”i A more significant step was the 
supersession of Admiral Rooke in the command of the Fleet. This 
ran directly counter to the resolution which the Tories had carried 
in the Commons, coupling his victory of Malaga with that of Blen- 
heim, and may well have been the royal and ministerial rejoinder to 
it. Indeed, Harley^s agent Defoe described Rooke in one of his 
pamphlets in these blistering terms: 

A man that never once fought since he was admiral: that always 
embraced the party that opposed the Government, and has constandy 
&voured, preferred, and kept company with the high furious Jacobite 
party, and has filled the Fleet with them.® 

At the beginning of April the Lord-Lieutenancies, so important 
in elections, were shuffled in flavour of the Whigs. On April 7, 
two days after the dissolution, political society was astonished to 
see the Queen sit down to lun<ffleon with Orford (Admiral Russell) 
and other Lords of the Junto.® These steps showed, and were 
meant to show, the electorate which way the royal favour inclined. 
Yet it is remarkable with what restraint Marlborough and Godol- 
phin tried to measure the blow which must now be struck. There 
was no sense in weakening the Tories only to fall mto the hands of 
the Whigs. Enough force must be used to beat them, but not so 
much as to produce a Whig triumph; for then the balance would 
be deranged, and the two super-Ministers and the Queen would but 
have exchanged the wrong-headed grumblings and intrigues of the 
Tories for the exacting appetites and formulas of the Whigs. Marl- 
borough wrote to Sarah frotn The Hague (April 19/30): 

^ Von Noordcn, Europaisebe GeschiebU im aebis(ebntm Tabrbundert (1870). ii. 248. 

* Portland Papers, viii, 136. 

* Dispatches of Spanheim (Prussian Resident in London), April 9, 1705: von 

Noorden, ii, 248, /» 
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[Neithei:] You nor anybody living can wish more for the having a 
good Parliament than I do, but we may differ in our notions. I will 
own to you very freely mine; which is, that I think at this time it is 
for the Queen’s service, and the good of England, that the choice might 
be such as that neither party might have a great majority, so that her 
Majesty might be able to influence what might be good for the common 
interest.^ 

Such sentiments were, of course, agreeable to the Queen. Thus 
the Cockpit circle, still intact, embarked upon the election with a 
desire to chastise the Tories, but not too much, and to procure a 
Parliament in which, the Whigs and Tories being equally matched, 
the “Queen’s servants,” as the placemen were called, and the 
moderates would hold the balance. 

Such nicely calculated plans rarely stand the rough tests of 
action. The rank and file cannot fight hard to win only half a victory ; 
and once the party forces were launched to the attack they strove 
with might and main. Everywhere the Tories proclaimed the Church 
in danger. Sir John Pakington rode to the hustings of Worcester 
under a banner .which portrayed a toppling steeple. The high- 
flying Tories were furious at what they called the Queen’s desertion 
of the Church, which they epitomized thus: 

When Anna was the Church’s daughter. 

She did whate’er that mother taught her; 

But now she’s mother to the Church 
She leaves her daughter in the lurch. ^ 

A pamphlet called The Memorial of the Church of England^ by 
Dr Drake, attributed this desertion of the Church to Marlborough 
and Godolphin. Everywhere the Tories railed against the expense 
of the Continental war and denounced the meanness of Britain’s 
allies and the mistakes of her leaders on the Continent and at the 
Admiralty. The oppressive land-tax upon the country gentlemen 
and the growing National Debt were contrasted with the fat profits 
of the upstart fanciers and money interest of the Gty of London. 
Lust for war by those whom the war paid, and greed for self-advance- 
ment by those whose hypocritical conformity exposed the Church 
to morkl peril, were the Tory accusations. 

To modem eyes this would seem a good platform. It marshalled 
all the prejudices of the Old England against the fighting effort of 
the New. But the vision of the English people was not clouded. 

^ Coxe, ii, 232. 

® Quoted by Agues Strickland, Livts of the Quttni of Enghni^ vlii, 241. 
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Out of the btawl and clatter of the polls one do m i na ti n g fact 
emerged— the battle of Blenheim. From the depth of the national 
heart surged up a glow of pride and of desire for British greatness. 
Mighty France, four times as populous, the Grand Monarch, tyrant 
of Europe in all his splendour, cut to the ground by island blades 
and Tf-n glifili genius; his proudest regiments led off captive in 
thousands by the redcoats, his generals and nobles brought home 
in droves and tethered about the countryside; conquest, glory, the 
world to win and the man to win it — ^these scenes and thoughts 
stirred the EngHsh imagination. 

Thus, although the Tories, both Tackers and Sneakers, as they 
called one another, fought with deep-rooted local strength, it was 
apparent by the beginning of July that the voting would carry their 
defeat beyond the calculations of the Ministry. Godolphin suc- 
ceeded in breaking Sir Edward Seymour’s ascendancy in Cornwall. 
Cadogan was easily elected through Marlborough’s influence for 
Woo^tock. The Tackers, indeed, though they suffered heavily, 
and all their names were on a special black list, returned seventy- 
five or eighty strong out of a hundred and thirty-four. But a good 
many moderate Tories fell, and the Whig Party gained at the 
expense of both. They had been but one-fifth of the old House of 
Commons. They were now nearly equal to the Tories. Hitherto, 
with their ascendancy in the House of Lords, they had been able to 
maintain themselves vigorously in the State. Now, with the Com- 
mons so much more evenly divided, their predominance became 
apparent. If they joined with the extreme Tories in a general opposi- 
tion the new House of Commons would be unmanageable. Lf they 
siq)ported the Government what price would they ask in return? 
This now became the crux. 

The Queen scented the danger at once. To Godolphin, on the 
other hand, it seemed obvious tihat the Ministry would have to 
depend on Whig support. Marlborough, impressed by the tough- 
ness of the Tackers, was of the same opinion. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Lens les B^guines 
July 6, 1705 

^Upon my e xaminin g the list you sent me of the New Pari; I find 
‘Si^^;teat a number of Tackers and their adherents that I should have 
’ uneasy in my own mind, if I had not on this occasion begged 

of the (^een as I have in my letter, that She shou’d be pleas’d for Her 
own Sak4,,and; the good of Her I^gdom to advise early with You, 
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what incofagement might be proper to give the Whigs, that they might 
look upon it as their own Gsncem, to beat down and oppose all such 
proposals as may prove uneasy to Her Maty’s government. . . . When 
I have said this. You know my opinion, and I am sure it is yours also, 
that all the Care imaginable must be taken that the Queen be not in the 
hands of any Party, for Party is always unreasonable and unjust^ 

He wrote in this sense more at length to the Queen ten days 
later, adding at the end; 

By the vexation and trouble I undergo I find a daily decay, which 
may deprive me of the honour of seeing your Majesty any more, which 
thought makes me take the liberty to beg of your Majesty that for your 
own sake and the happiness of your kingdoms you will never suffer 
any body to do' Lord Treasurer an ill office. For besides his integrity 
for your service, his temper and abilities are such that he is the only 
man in England capable of giving such advice as may keep you out of 
the hands of both parties, which may at last make you happy, if quiet- 
ness can be had in a country where there is so much faction.* 

The Lords of the Junto surveyed the scene on the morrow of 
the elections with cool and determined eyes. They might well have 
been tempted to claim their rights with the same pedantic rigour 
with which they held their doctrines. Their turn, they felt, was 
coming. Why should not the war party wage the war? They had 
the strength, they had the talents, they had the experience, they 
had the Cause — ^why should they be proscribed? Why, indeed, 
should they not have the Government? Their wishes were no more 
tbgrt the workings of the Constitution would nowadays automatically 
concede, But at the beginning of the eighteenth century the Crown 
was still the prime factor in actual politics. The Queen might not 
be able to choose the policy of the State, but she could still choose 
the agents to conduct it. To entrust her beloved Church to the 
fireethinking Whigs and their Dissenter supporters, to surround 
her person with men who in their hearts, as she believed, were the 
inveterate enemies of monarchy, to part with faithful Tory Ministers 
and household friends under Parliamentary pressure, was all against 
the grain to her. 

The conflicts and disputations between Lords and Commons 
which had lasted since 1698 were now ended by Whig control 
and influence in both Houses. But in its place there opened a wear- 
ing struggle in which the Whigs, using all the resources and pressures 
of Parliamentary government, sought to force themselves upon the 
1 Blenheim MSS. * Coxc, li, 131. 
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Queen. The Tory Party was splintered into four sections: the 
Wobites, who claimed to be the only true exponents of the Tory 
creed- di anti-Jacobite Tories, genetically dubbed the Sneakers, 
or more courteously “the Whimsicals”; the Tackers, whose em- 
bittered opposition was led by Rochester and Nottingham and found 
a new and eloquent mouthpiece in the converted Whig, Haver- 
sham; and the placemen, the “Queen’s Servants” and independent 
moderate forces who followed Harley and St John, deferred to the 
Court, and sustained the Government. Although the whole party 
had an underlying sense of unity, and felt alike on many questions 
of peace and war, they were for the time paralysed by their feuds. 
Indeed, in the Commons they could not 6nd a single man of s\^- 
dent distinction and aptitude to be their leader. Their opposition 
was efiectively vocal only in the Lords. Yet, resting as they claimed 
upon the Land and the Qiurch, commanding as they did the support 
of the squires and parsons, they constituted the strongest political 
force in the realm. If at any moment Tory divisions were healed, 
their inherent power would assert itself. 

The five Whig nobles, on the other hand, had the advantages of 
unity and leadership. They controlled a disciplined party, inspired 
by broad and logical principles, which in its most active branches, 
interests, and classes accepted their guidance with almost military 
obedience. Long and firequent were the conclaves of the Junto in 
fVir great country houses. They knew well the prejudices of the 
Queen against them. They acted at first with the utmost moderation 
and with admirable adroitness. They decided to put forward Sunder- 
land, youngest member — ^the only one who had not held high 

office under King William — as their candidate for official favour, 
Sarah, as usual, was ardent in their cause. Her influence both with 
the Queen and with her husband was regarded as irresistible. How 
could that influence be more easily and more naturally exerted than 
in pressing the claims of her own son-in-law? Sundedand would be 
the tTim end of their wedge. Behind it were the sledgehammers of 
action in both Houses of Parliament. 

The impact of all this fell, as the months passed, upon Godolphin. 
He had to procure a Parliamentary majority to carry on the war. 
From this there was no escape. It must be there, on the benches 
and in the lobbies of both Houses, from day to day. Without it 
tl^re would be no Supply, the armies would wither, the Grand 
Alliance would crumble, and the' war would be lost. Since he had 
broken with the Tory Party and the Queen was increasingly reluc- 
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tant to admit the Whigs in numbers, his task soon became arduous 
and ungratejful to the last degree. His days were spent in begging 
the Whig Junto to forbear and the Queen to concede. Marlborough 
understood perfectly that his colleague’s vexations and anxieties 
at Whitehall were scarcely less wearing than his own distresses and 
dangers in the field. His letters breathed a lively sympathy, and again 
and again he assured the Lord Treasurer that he would stand or fall 
with him. 

The idea of sending Sunderland to Vienna upon the mission of 
mediation between the Emperor and the Hungarian insurgents 
seemed to Godolphin the least difficult expedient. It was the wedge * 
at taper-point. The Queen, relieved at not having this obnoxious 
politician obtruded upon her Council, accepted his emloyment 
abroad as a compromise. After all, Sunderland was Mr and Mrs 
Freeman’s son-in-law, and surely for the sake of old friendship 
they would keep him in his place and out of her sight. Thus in 
June 1705 one of the Lords of the Junto, formally representing 
the power and interest of the Whigs, became an envoy of Queen 
Anne. This was a considerable event. A minor appointment of a 
young Whig Member named Walpole to the Admiralty Board 
attracted little notice. But further encroachments upon the Queen’s 
peace of mind were in store. Sir Nathan Wright, the Lord Keeper, 
a Tory, was well known to be incompetent. His knowledge of 
Chancery business was woefully defective, and his praiseworthy 
efforts to acquaint himself late in life with the great profession of 
which he was the head, by studying a manual of practice compiled 
for his own use, evoked no confidence among his friends, and 
mockery from his foes. On the other side stood Cowper, the Whig, 
with far higher abilities and credentials. As the time for the meet- 
ing of Parliament approached the Whigs demanded with bluntness 
that Cowper should be appointed Lord Keeper. Under this pressure 
and that of the Parliamentary situation Godolphin recommended 
the change to the Queen. Anne was greatly distressed. The office 
of Lord Keeper was intimately concerned with Church patronage. 
To admit Whig influence in this sacred preserve was more than she 
could bear. Her letter of July ii to Godolphin is well known. 

... I cannot help saying I wish very much that there nwy be a 
moderate Tory found for this employment, ll^or I must own to you 
I dread falling into the hands of either party, and the Whigs have had 
so many favours shown to them of late that I fear a very few more will 
put me insensibly into their power, which is what I’m sure you would 
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not have happen no more than I. I know my dear u nk i n d j&riend 
[Sarah] has so good an opinion of all that party that to be sure she 
will use all her endeavour to get you to prevail with me to put one 
of them into this great post, and I cannot help being apprehensive that 
not only she but others may be desirous to have one of the heads of 
them [the Jimto] in possession of the Seal. But I hope in God you 
will never think that reasonable, for that would be an une:q)ressible 
uneasiness and mortification to me. There is nobody I can rdy upon 
but yourself to bring me out of aU my difficulties, and I do put an 
entire confidence in you, not doubting but you will do all you can to 
keep me out of the power of th merciless men of hath partiesy and to 
that end make choice of one for Lord Keeper that will be the likeliest 
to prevent that danger.^ 

Against this resistance Sarah strained her influence in vain. 
Stiff letters passed. The Queen refused. In a personal letter (now 
lost) she appealed to Marlborough. Marlborough’s reply of Septem- 
ber 29, fcom which we may infer its character, deeply disappointed 
her. 

Sept. z^lOet. 10, 1705 

Your Majesty has too much goodness for your servant in but 
thinking of an excuse for your not writing. ... 

Not knowing when I may have the honour of seeing your Majesty, 

I cannot end this letter without lamenting your condition; for I am 
aftaid I see too plainly that you will be obliged by the heat and tngliVf^ 
of some that would not stay in your service, to do more than otherwise 
would be necessary. What I say is from my heart and soul for your 
service; and if I had the honour of being with you, I should beg on my 
knees that you would lose no time in knowing of my Lord Treasurer 
what is fit to be done, that you might be in a condition of carrying on 
the war and of opposing the extravagances of these mad people. If 
your Majesty should have difficulty of doing this, I see no remedy 
imder heaven, but that of sending for Lord Rochester and Lord Not- 
tingham, and let them take your business into their hands, the conse- 
quences of which are very much to be feared; for I think they have 
neiAer courage nor temper enough to serve your Majesty and the 
nation in this difficult time, nor have they any support in P.ngland but 
what they have from being thought violently at the head of a party, 
which will have the consequence of the other party opposing them with 
all theic strength. 

As I am sure your Majesty has no thoughts but what are for the good 
^ England, ^ I Uye no doubt but God will bless and direct yau to 
|)eb^t fpf yourself and for Europe.® 

^ Add. MSS. 28070, f. 12, 9 Coxe, ii, 235, 
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On this the Queen yielded, and the Great Seal was transferred to 
Cowper on October ii. 

It was inevitable that this long, unceasing, day-to-day j6dction| 
should destroy the relations between Anne and Sarah. The Queen’s I 
'dend became no more than the advance agent of the Whig Party, | 
30 ardent for tangible proofs of royal favour. She not only over- 
rated her influence on public matters with the Queen, but she ^ 
iflstoot its 'cESi^t’^riSlS^^ to win by argument, voluble and i 
yodfer dus",' written a nd, interminable, what, had hith^o been the 
E cediold p roperty^ Jbvet She undertook to plead every Whig 
demand with her mistress. For Sunderland, her son-in-law, thatj 
3iight be understood. There the Queen could suppose a personal 
desire which in old friendship she still wished to meet. But the 
acceptance of a Whig Lord Keeper, guardian of the Queen’s con- 
science, adviser upon the Church patronage, seemed to Queen 
Anne not a matter for the judgment of her favourite and con- 
fidante. As for all the propaganda of Whiggery of which Sarah 
made herself the advocate, this only encountered an obstinacy, 
and in the end wore out a patience, which in conjunction were 
unique. 

The result of the elections and its effect upon the Government 
manifested themselves as soon as Parliament met on October 25, 
and the House of Commons proceeded to choose a Speaker. The 
Tories put forward the pious ‘tacker’ Bromley, Member for Oxford 
University, long identified with the Occasional Conformity Bill. The 
Whigs found a respectable figure in a certain John Smith. The 
attendance was enormous for those days of difficult travel. Out of 
515 Members 454 were in their places. It soon became evident that 
the Ministry would support Smith. Sir Edward Seymour, now 
desperately ill, could think of no better argument against him than 
that, being a Privy Coxmcillor, he was ineligible for the Speaker- 
ship. On this Harley was able to make a rejoinder which must have 
been effective. Seymour himself, he recalled, had been Speaker and - 
Privy Councillor at the same time in the reign of Charles n. Smith 
was elected by 249 votes to 205 for Bromley. The majority of 44 
did not represent the full combined strength of the Whigs and the 
Government. A number of Tory placemen were either genuinely 
unable to believe that the Court wished a WH^'Speafo to 'be 
chosen, or else resented their instructions. They voted in the 
wrong lobby. They made haste, with many apologies for tardiness, 
to set their sails to the new breeze. 
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The Queen’s Speech dwelt upon the now familiar theme of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin — “war abroad and peace at home.” 

If the French king continues master of the Spanish monarchy, the 
balance of power in Europe is utterly destroyed, and he will be able 
in a short time to ingross the trade and the wealth of the world. No 
giod Englishman [Marlborough’s phrase] could at any time be content 
to sit still, and acquiesce in such a prospect; and at this time we have 
good* grounds to hope, that by the blessing of God upon our arms, 
and those of our allies, a good foundation is laid for restoring the 
monarchy of Spain to the house of Austria; the consequences of which 
wiU be not only safe and advantageous, but glorious for England.^ 

Such declarations .went far beyond the original objects of the 
Grand Alliance, and proclaimed England’s direct interest in the 
most eKtreme form of victory. They confirmed the arguments and 
assurances which Marlborough had used to the Dutch a few weeks 
earlier in urging them to reject the peace overtures of France. War 
on the greatest scale with implacable spirit for the highest demands 
was the message. The second main appeal was for the union with 
Scotland. For these high purposes the Queen called for another 
union — a union of men’s spirits in England and the laying aside of 
party strife. 

In every point except the last both Houses of Parliament cordially 
sustained the Sovereign. The addresses of the Lords and the 
Commons repeated the sentiments of the Queen’s Speech about the 
war in even stronger language. They overflowed with praise for 
the Queen’s person, her zeal for the Church, and her devotion to 
the harmony of her subjects. “ We want words,” said the Commons, 
“to express the deep sense we have of the many blessings we enjoy 
under Your Majesty’s happy government.”^ Although both ad- 
dresses were tinctured with Whig censures against those whose 
wicked rumours that the Church was in danger had disturbed men’s 
minds, and thus acquired a partisan character, they were carried by 
large majorities. The Commons then proceeded to vote unpre- 
cedented supplies of moneyTor the war, and to make large additions 
to the armed forces by land and sea. 

The reactions of Whig pressure upon Godolphin affected Harley, 
and not only reveal the key to his future conduct, but form the 
true defence of his career. Harley knew the Tory Party alike in its 

1 History of England (Hatisard),. edited by William Cobbett and ]. 

Wngbt, VI (iSio), 4JI. “ *'• 

* 455 *' 
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temporary weakness and in its latent strength. He saw that it was 
his foundation in public life. He knew that his relations with the 
Queen were at this stage on an entirely diflFerent plane from those 
of the G^ckpit circle. Godolphia and the Captain-General could 
perhaps, but only perhaps, afford to be careless of party attachments. 
That was their own affair. But Harley would never in any circum- 
stances cut himself finally adrift from his Tory moorings. He might 
co-operate as an honoured colleague and as a real contributory 
force with a national Government such as the Queen and her two 
chief Ministers desired. He might even quarrel fiercely for the time 
being with the unreasonable elements of Toryism; but ever before 
his eyes there glinted the prospect of a Tory reunion at the head 
of which he would be no longer an agent, however indispensable, 
but the real, natural leader. 

Therefore we find Harley from the very outset deprecating the 
Whig infusion. Large concessions must no doubt be made. As a 
House of Commons man and a master of that assembly, he recog- 
nized their practical necessity. He was prepared to give way step 
by step and month by month; but he meant it to be known both 
by the Queen and by the Tory opposition that he was a resisting 
force to Whig ambition. To the Queen the language he used was 
highly agreeable; indeed, it was her own. ** Persons and parties 
must go to the Queen, not the Queen to them.” The Queen had 
chosen the Tory Party as her basis. There must be no party domina- 
tion, certainly no Whig domination: “If the gentlemen of England 
[i.e., the Tory country gentlemen] are made sensible that the Queen 
is at the head and not a party [i.e., the Whig Party] everything will 
be easy, and the Queen will be courted, and not a patty. In other 
words, Harley was prepared to serve in a national coalition provided 
it remained national; but he would not serve in a Whig Govern- 
ment veneered with Tory elements. Gradually, but at the same 
time decisively, Harley made this fact apparent, to Godolphin and 
Marlborough. The differences which opened between tiie Lord 
Treasurer and the Secretary of State, though at present vague and 
veiled, were deep. Godolphin could never go back to the Tories: 
Harley had never left them. Godolphia was prepared to lean upon 
the ^)i^gs and rule with their aid; Harley would never accept such 
a system. Godolphin sought always an ^ectivc* clear-cut majority 
upon which Marlborough could wage war triumphantly. Harley 
frit much more coolly about it all. The war would not go on for 
1 Harley to Godolphin, September 4,'i7oj; Bath Papers, H.M.C,, i, yj. 
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ever; it might even end disastrously. What would happen then? 
It was not his war. But it would be his Tory Party. 

Nevertheless, at this stage the Whig assertion had not been pushed 
to such a pitdb that he was seriously disturbed. On the contraiy, 
he showed hit-nsftlf well disposed towards an accommodation with, 
tliptn He soothed and reassured the Queen, who already found 
h<fn expressing her instinctive thoughts, about the appointment of 
a Whig Lord Keeper. He was entirely favourable to the Sunder-^ 
]nrtf\ mission. He it was who had tripped up Seymour in the Com- 
mons at the election of the Whig Speaker. In all this he served the 
Government, and at the same time made the Queen feel a certain 
measure of comradeship in the sacrifices which both, must make for 
longer ends. 

Their resentments now betrayed the Tory leaders into further 
acts of extreme unwisdom. Once again they tried by an insincere 
manoeuvre to entangle the Whigs, and once again they were them- 
selves upset. Thek spokesman, Haversham, put forward in the 
Lords a proposal that, in order to ensure the Protestant succession, 
the Electress Sophia should be invited to take up her residence in 
England,^ No one knew better than Rochester and Nottingham 
that this suggestion was insupportable to the Queen. Yet it seemed 
a plan for which no Whig could refuse to vote without repudiating 
the whole doctrines of his party. If the Whigs endorsed it, they 
made a new breach with the Queen. If they refused it, they falsified 
their principles, and staggered their party. Such was the plan upon 
which the Tories were led into the enemy’s lines masquerading in 
their uniforms. 

This insidious form of attack naturally drew Godolphin, Harley, 
and the Whig lords into common consultation, and all were found 
equally desirous of pleasing the Queen. The political sagacity of the 
Junto and the discipline of their party enabled them easily to defeat 
the fantastic assault, and to turn it to their own advantage. They 
supported the Government in meeting Haversham’s motion with a 
plain negative. The Queen herself was encouraged to be present 
‘incognito,’ as it was called, in the House of Lords during the 
^bate. She heard the Tory orator putting forward the project 
most deeply repugnant to her. Buckingham, furious at his recent 
dismissal, wasted little sentiment. The Queen heard him at a few 
yskds’ distance discuss the possibility of her soon being physically 
incapable of reigning. She heard the Whig debaters, whom she had 
' ^ ' Jomutlf of the Horn of Lordx, xviii, n, 19. 
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SO long regarded as her enemies, displaying all their brilliant gifts 
of argument and rhetoric upon her side. Never had the Whigs 
more nearly won the heart of Queen Anne than on this occasion. ^ 
The motion was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Queen j 
returned to St James’s with the feeling that her lifelong fdends had , 
outraged her, and her lifelong foes had come to her rescue. How 
profoundly shaken she was alike in her faiths and her prejudices 
can be judged by the letter which she wrote to Sarah. 

1 believe dear Mrs Freeman and I shall not disagree as we have 
formerly done; for I am sensible of the services those people have done 
me that you have a good opinion of, and will countenance them, and 
am thoroughly convinced of the malice and insolence of them that you 
have always been speaking against.^ 

This royal mood might render possible the formation of a real 
national Government in which Harley and St John and many 
respectable Tories could work heartily with the Lords of the Junto, 
the whole under the auspices of Marlborough and Godolphin, 
Such a system would command ample Parliamentary strength for 
the vehement prosecution of the war. It was plain, however, that 
the Whig leaders could not rest upon the mere rejection of the dis- 
ingenuous Tory proposal to bring the Electress Sophia into England. 
Had they done so they would have been disavowed by thek party. 
They therefore in close accord with the Government brought for- 
ward their counter-plan for assuring the Hanoverian succession 
should the Queen die without a natural heir. This was the Regency 
Bill, by which upon the demise of the Crown a Council of Regency 
would automatically come into existence for the express purpose of 
placing the Hanoverian heir upon the throne. The Queen, in her 
relief from what she regarded as an odious proposal of the Tories, 
relegated into the background of unrealizable sentiment any com- 
punction which she nursed about the “pretended Prince of Wales.” 
(“Maybe ’tis our brother. ”“) She cordially welcomed the Regency 
Bill. It was carried without serious difficulty. The Wffiig leaders 
reassured their party, and the Tories lay like b^tles on their backs. 

At this time we must imagine the Tories, morose and chagrined 
by what they considered the unworthy defection not only of theft 
own men, but of theft own Queen, making every conceivabfe 
blunder, while the Whigs caracoled before the throne displaying 
theft matchless skill in political equitation, and eager to persuade 

1 Aeeomt of the Conduct of tht Duebtss of MarUmougf (174a), p. 171. 

* Vol. I, p. *39 
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its occupant to make them her champions. One final exhibition 
remained. The Tories came forward with their cry, “The Church 
in danger.” Rochester, Nottkigham, and the newly dismissed 
Buckingham set forth their threefold case. The Act of Security — 
which in that dark hour before the victory of Blenheim brought 
new Ttfft Godolphin had advised the Queen to sign — authorized 
the Presbyterian Government in Scotland to arm a fierce, fanatical 
anti-episcopalian peasantry. The Occasional Conformity Bill had 
been for three sessions handspiked. The invitation to the Electress 
Sophia, had been rejected. Thus (moaned the Tories) Presb 3 rterians 
and Dissenters had gained the upper hand both in England and in 
Scotland, 

Anne again attended as an auditor, and sat impassive through 
eight hours of speeches, often directed at her. But neither the issue 
nor the iU impression produced by the Tories upon the Queen was 
for a moment in doubt. Somers derided the Tory ex-Ministers. 
“Those lords who see the Church in danger take this view because 
they are excluded from oflSce. They cannot, it seems, take their 
eyes off the danger, nor can the danger itself be removed until they 
are embraced in the Government, and an Act is passed to make their 
tenure of office eternal. But they are mortal: religion is immortal. 
The only final solution is to discover some means to make them 
immortal.”^ 

Upon this question of the danger to the Church and to the 
episcopacy the Bishops had a rightM say. King William’s bishops, 
still a majority, plumped for the Whigs and the Administration. 
By sixty-one votes to thirty the Lords declared that 

the Church, which was rescued from the extremest danger by King 
William m, of glorious memory, is now, by God’s blessing, under the 
happy reign of her Majesty, in a most safe and flourishing condition; 
and whoever goes about to suggest and insinuate that the Church is 
in danger under her Majesty’s adrdnistration is an enemy to the Queen, 
the Church, and the Kingdom. ^ 

The Commons at the request of the Lords made a similar declara- 
tion; and, the Queen assenting in cordial terms, it became a penal 
oflfence to speak of danger to the Church of' England. Notwith- 
standing this threat, the country clergy and the fox-hunters con- 
tinued to inge mina te their griefs with general impunity; and the 
^5^hleteers were artful, virulent, ha^d to catch, and harder to 
convict’ 

^ Lords Debates, H i6i, s Journals of tbt Houst of Lords^ xviit, H, 43 
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1705 — OCTOBER-DECEMBER 

T he fruitless outcome of the campaign of 1705 in the 
Low Countries, the bitter controversies which it had 
aroused in all the camps. Courts, and Diets of Europe, 
and the revival of the French power on almost every 
front, might well have smitten Marlborough’s reputation on the 
Continent and in consequence impaired his strength. On the . 
contrary, he emerged more obviously than ever before as the brain \ 
and impulse of the Grand Alliance. The victories which had been ' 
denied him in the field were to be gained during the winter by his 
personal influence in diplomacy. If the confederacy was to bear 
the strain of another year’s war its members must be regathered by 
a master-hand. There was but one, as aU men could see. The 
island Power, which, though seemingly more detached from the 
struggle than its Continental allies, was making remarkable exertions, 
possessed in Marlborough an agent upon whom all eyes were turned, 
and to whose tent appeals from every quarter were addressed. 

Once again the fortunes of the Alliance had ebbed.^ Though the 
fame of Blenhem still resounded, its advantages had largely dis- 
appeared. The plight of the Empire, if not immediately desperate, 
seemed forlorn in the last degree. The Hungarian revolt had become 
monstrous. It dominated the life and swallowed the public revenues 
of four out of five of the hereditary provinces of the Austrian crown. 

It was the first call upon the Emperor’s men and money. The 
rebel leader, Rakoczy, bulked larger in the Emperor’s mind than 
Louis XIV, The Imperial armies on the Upper Rhine and in Italy 
were starved for the sake of the deadly intestine conflict. The 
failure of Marlborough’s design upon the Moselle and the lacls: of 
any victories in Brabant had wasted the superiority of the main 
allied army during the whole year. This had enabled the French to 
maintain an unrelenting pressure with numerous forces upon Savoy. 
Nearly a hundred and fifty thousand troops were acting continuously 

^ See the geaetal map of Eutope fadag p. 1040. 
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in the Italian theatre. Victor Amadeus, the reigning Duke of 
Savoy, was hopelessly outnumbered. His fortresses, stubbornly 
defended, had Men one by one. The genius of Prince Eugene 
and the terror of his name could not make good the wants of his 
army in numbers, munitions, equipment, and money. His hazard- 
ous battle against Venddme at Cassano^ had yielded nothing more 
tliiin a momentary diversion. His ragged, unpaid, disintegrated 
force, of which the eight thousand Prussians whom Marlborough 
had procured fcom the Court of Berlin in the previous year, now 
greatly reduced, were the core, could do no more tha n cling to the 
foothills of the Alps by Lake Garda. Victor Amadeus himself was 
at variance with Starhemberg, the Imperial general at his side. The 
French under Venddme and La FeuiUade were steadily overcoming 
every form of resistance. The total collapse of the Allies in the 
Italian theatre seemed to await only the return of spring. The 
French conquest of all Italy was imminent, after which the whole 
army of the two Marshals would be speedily transported to the 
northern fronts. 

Godolphin was anxious that Marlborough should return to 
England, if possible in time for the meeting of the new Parliament, 
and assuredly the Duke himself was longing to be home. The 
state into which the Grand Alliance had Men quenched these 
desires. All through September a series of letters from the Emperor, 
from Wratiskw, and ftom Eugene unfolded their new distresses 
and implored him to come himself to Vienna, and settle there, in 
the distracted capital of the Hapsburgs, whatever measures were 
possible to meet the dreaded opening of another campaign. Sunder- 
land, now at Vienna, wrote urgently endorsing these requests. 
“If he does come,” he wrote to Godolphin, “there is nothing in the 
power of this Court that he will not persuade them to.”* Marl- 
borough seems ftom the first to have been sure he ought to go. He 
laid his plans with his customary care. In forwarding die Emperor’s 
appeal to Godolphin and the Cabinet he represented himself as 
disinclined to undertake so arduous a journey. Certainly it would 
not be worth wHle making it if he were not armed with authority 
first ftom England and then ftom Holland to bring effective finfl.fir.ifl1 
and mihtary aid to the Emperor. Unless this were forthcoming, 
and both the Sea Powers felt such a mission to be his unavoidable 
difty,. he would not go. If he went so far as Vienna, he would 
return l)y the Courts of Berlin and Hanover to The Hague and reach 

’ Aug^t i6, 1705. 8 coxc, il, i25. 
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London early in the new year, having done what he could, and at 
any rate with full knowledge upon which to advise the Cabinet. 
Thus he made himself begged from all quarters before he com-; 5 
mitted himself to the course he desired. ‘ ' 

At this time his thoughts were centred upon the Italian theatre. 
“It seems to me,” he wrote to Wratislaw (October 5), “that it is 
high time to think seriously about this war m Italy, wHch employs 
so great a number of enemy troops, who would fall upon our 
backs everywhere if we were driven out of it.”^ His prime object 
was to secure money from England and Holland, and men from 
Prussia and the German princes, to sustain the army of Prince 
Eugene. It may well be that he had already in his mind a design for 
a decisive campaign in Italy, in which after a march longer and more 
adventurous than the march to the Danube he would himself join 
his glorious and now beloved comrade upon the plains of Lombardy 
for a battle that should outshine Blenheim. At any rate, he began 
by every means and from every quarter setting the flow of troops 
and supplies towards the south. 

He planned his tour of Germany so as to meet every one who 
mattered on the way. He must visit the Elector Palatine and the 
authorities of the Electorate of Treves. At Frankfort he must find 
d’Almelo and Davenant, the Dutch and English financial agents, 
and Geldermalsen, the Dutch Deputy, whose removal at least from 
the front he had been promised before the new campaign, but who 
still held his office unwitting; and here too he hoped to conciliate 
the Margrave, if Prince Louis’s toe and temper would permit the 
rendezvous. To all these he wrote cordial letters specifying the 
business that must be transacted. Rantzau, the Prussian general, 
asked that his son might accompany the' Duke upon his journey, 
and Marlborough invited the young man to join him at Ratisbon, 
“whence we will drop down the Danube together, and I will make 
it my task that his voyage shall be as agreeable to him as possible.” 
To Stepney, the English Ambassador, he wrote; 

I must entreat the liberty when I come to Vienna to set up my field 
bed in your house, and if you find that preparations are making to 
lodge me elsewhere, I pray you will let the Prince of Salm . . , know 
that I expect this retirement as a particular rc^k of the Emperor’s 
favour, and cannot on any terms admit of being elsewhere.* 

Meanwhile he remained at his headquarters with the army until the 

^ Sir G. Murray, Marlborougff s Letttrs and Dispatches (1845), ii, 293. 
s DispatebeSf ii, 296.. 
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last possible moment, “spinning out the time” by the siege of 
Sandvliet “so that Prince Louis may not be interrupted in his 
operations on the Rhine,” and paying only flying visits to The 
Hague. 


Bavaria had revolted against its conquerors of the year before. 
The Bavarian army had continued a loci resistance after the battle 
of Blenheim. It had surprised and routed with heavy loss the small 
Imperialist force left to besiege, or rather to blockade, Ingolstadt. 
The treaty signed with the Electress was repugnant to the Bavarian 
generals, who, now that the main allied armies had left Bavaria, 
desired to continue fighting. It was, however, enforced through- 
out the country by the Munich Government, and the bulk of the 
Bavarian army was disarmed and disbanded, and all the fortresses, 
with one single exception, were garrisoned by Imperial troops. 
The reader will remember M. de la Colonie, the “ Old Campaigner,” 
whose account of the Schellenberg is so valuable. It was due to 
La Colonie that Ingolstadt alone continued its resistance. This 
brave officer and his regiment of French grenadiers in the Bavarian 
service found themselves forgotten in the treaty, which covered only 
Bavarian subjects. They were without a military status of any kind, 
and opinion was divided upon whether they would be shot as 
deserters from the Empire, or hanged for the marauding for which 
they were notorious, or allowed to^make their way back to France 
as unarmed individuals, with the certainty of being massacred by 
the infuriated Swabian peasantry. It would have gone hard with 
these men if they had not held together under their resolute leader. 

In their desperation they animated the resistance to the terms 
of the treaty of all the Bavarian troops in Ingolstadt. Thus streng- 
thened, they held the fortress, and declared themselves resolved to 
perish in their bastions unless they were granted honourable safe- 
TOnduct to France. The Alhes in due course protested against the 
breach of the treaty. The Electress from Munich declared the 
recalatrant garrison mutineers; but the deadlock continued. 
Superior forces at length arrived before Ingolstadt, and it seemed 
that a bloody event was inevitable. However, Prince Eueene 
returning from the siege of Landau, took the matter into his own 
h^ds.^ He patiently inquired into the dispute. He treated La 
vath solffierly respect, and entertained him at his table. 
He ^t the soldiers were entitled to their arrears of pav 

and that the French grenadiers, together with the remaining Friich 
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residents, should be escorted back to Strasburg as an armed force 
evacuating a foreign territory with the honours of war. Accordingly, 
La Colonie, after several private adventures, duels, legal processes, 
and a marriage, found himself by the end of 1705 commanding the 
remnants of his regiment under the Elector in the Low Countries. 

The rancours in Bavaria had not ended with the dispersal of its 
military forces. The Bavarian nobility and people had not shared 
in their Elector’s guilt, but they had paid the penalty. The devasta- 
tion of the countryside before Blenheim had roused a fierce, abiding 
hatred of the Allies. The efforts of Vienna to recruit Bavarians for 
the Imperial service met with sullen and often savage resistance 
from all classes. Disorder and bloodshed spread throughout the 
ravaged principality. The dragon’s teeth had been sown, and murder 
and revolt sprouted ever3Pwhere. 

No enemy prince had suffered more at Marlborough’s hands 
than Max Emmanuel, Elector of Bavaria. His country had been laid 
waste; his armies had been destroyed in the Blenheim campaign; 
his remaining cavalry and personal adherents had been routed at 
Elixem. He was a fugitive ruler serving far from home and family 
in the Low Countries as a French Marshal. A crowning disaster 
impended upon him. But at least he must have his sport. The wild 
boar which infested the Forest of Soignies afforded him the prospect 
of a hunting season, and he wrote to Marlborough early in Septem- 
ber asking various passport courtesies and, above aU, facilities to 
pursue the chase undisturbed in regions which the Allies now con- 
trolled. The Duke answered on September 25 in his most ceremoni- 
ous style: 

Indeed I should be enchanted were it in my power to give the orders 
which His Highness desires to favour his hunting. TOen, however, 
he has thought the matter over carefully, he will see that it is not in 
my power to exempt so great a stretch of country from the movements 
of patrols; but as for the passports, they are at his service, and shall 
be couched in whatever terms he judges most convenient, there being 
nothing that I would not do to prove to his Electoral Highness the 
most submissive respect with which I have the honour to be Mon- 
seigneur’s devoted, humble, and obedient servant.^ . 

The Elector persisted, and on October 4 Marlborough e:^ressed 
his “despair” not to be able to give tSfdeti fotbiddiiig his patrols 
to enter the Forest of Soignies. 
flatter myseif,” he said, 

^ Dispatches, ii, 278. 
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that yonr Electoral Highness is convinced that if it depended upon me 
I should hasten with eagerness to accord everything he should ask, if 
only in order to mark the deference which I shall always have for his 
orders, begging him to do me the justice of believing that no one 
could be with more veneration and respect than I am Monseigneur’s 
devoted servant.^ 

Making all allowance for the manners of the period between 
opposing commanders, there was more in these exchanges than their 
trivial topic would warrant. We have seen the distrust with which 
Max Emmanuel in his capacity as Vicar-General of the Netherlands 
was viewed ^lt Versailles. The possibility of his making a separate 
peace for Belgium at the expense of France was never excluded 
from the French precautions. Sometimes it is convenient for public 
I men to keep up a correspondence on slight matters with their 
I opponents in order to preserve a certain personal intimacy and an 
easy approach should it become desirable. The extravagant flattery 
and humility with which Marlborough caressed the Hector were 
, not only characteristic of the age and of Marlborough, but a measure 
of the situation, with, as we shall see, a bearing on the future. 

Ailesbury has given us a picture of Marlborough at this very 
time more intimate than any other which his campaign records 
provide. The old Jacobite Earl had made repeated requests to be 
allowed to go back to his native land. He felt he had rlaiing of 
friendship upon Marlborough dating from the Fenwick trial,® 
The Duke pitied his plight, liked his company, used him with 
tender courtesy, but was inflexible upon reasons of State. At the 
end of 1705 they had dined together on two nights at the Albemarles*. 
^‘The last night,” says Ailesbury, 

the Duke drinkin g to' the Lord and Lady of the house to all that could 
give us most satisfaction, Mr Meredith [one of Marlborough’s rising 
brigadiers], who was diverting the company and ever towards me and 
my wife most obhging, cried out, “My Lord, I love deeds and not 
words. We are here all friends and in good humour, and pray let the 
whole company go to England in the same ship.” My poor wife, that 
knew better, let fall some tears, on which my Lord Marlborough said 
somewhat [sometog] obligingly, but what was taken for Court holy- 
water, the expression in French when Ministers say what they do not 
think to perform. 

Aibtbuiy, still eating his heart out in exile, had refused to call 

1 Di^ebts, ii, 291. a Vol. I. p. 405. 
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Upon the Duke either on his return from Blenheim (“Hockster” 
he calls it) or in the spring of 1705. But now in October Count 
Oxenstiem urged him to come to Headquarters, “for that I had 
sufficiently mortified my- Lord Marlborough for going from his 
promise (the year before) given to my wife.’’ Hie Duke was 
quartered in a convent outside the gates of Tirlemont. 

He supped not, so was generally alone. My host invited several of 
our nation to sup with me; the next morning he carried me to my 
Lord’s, who was in business, and the Generals in chief and of the 
Auxiliary troops also were attending; but he sent for us two into his 
chamber, and, it being post-day that morning, he desired Count 
Oxenstiern to amuse me as well as possible until dinner time, and at 
his little table, a great word with him, he seldom having a great one save 
Sundays. He embraced me much, and made me many protestations. 
At dinner, sitting by me, he would continually take me by the hand, 
but politickly (of which he was a great master) putting his hand under 
the napkin. That night my Lord Orkney gave me a vast supper, and 
of consequence much company of all those he knew that had a regard 
for me; he had the hautboys of the regiment of foot-guards, and the 
Marquis, now Duke, of Lavali^re that was at Aix, [taken] prisoner 
with Mar^chal Tallard, had obtained by great favour liberty on his 
parole and permission to live in France, and out of gratitude he sent 
my Lord Marlborough, as Colonel of the Guards, a great number of 
books with the best airs, and all sorts of instruments, and of all 
countries, fit for hautboys, and the symphony was admirable;^ and 
who should come in but my Lord Marlborough, with this expression 
(for he was not invited, as not supping), “My Lord Orkney, do not 
take it ill, if I say I come here for the sake of this Lord” — ^pointing 
to me. He was perfeedy merry, and for him ate much and drank 
heartily, and we all found the effects of the excellent wine, and I never 
saw more mirth. The next day he asked me where I dined. I told him 
[at the same place] where he was [himself] [expected] to dine — at Count 
Oxenstiern’s. “I shall not be so happy,” he sai^ “for I am con- 
demned to dine with base company, and shah, have as base dinner.” 
The three States Deputies of the Army had invited him, and that year 
they were three sad fellows and great pedants, and continually thwart- 
ing him. 

The next day we were all invited to my Lord Albemarle’s at 
Landen. That morning Mar^chal Overkirk posted his troops ^d 
auxiliaries, the left line of the army in review, and my Lord Marl- 
borough promised to come, but, we going to see him in the morning, 
he entertained us and the company so long that I put him in mind 

1 Sec Dispatebts^ U, 194, 508. 
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of going. He whispered me in the ear that it was very indifferent to him. 
At last he went in his chaise for one person and one horse, and in 
getting up he set foot on ground again, and told me he had forgot to 
show me the plan of his house and gardens at Woodstock, and so went 
up again, and in pointing out the apartments for him and his lady, 
etc., laid his finger on one, and told me^ “that is for you when you 
come and see me there”; and yet it was he that, out of policy and by a 
timorous temper, kept me on this side, together with my Lord Godol- 
phin, and yet both in their hearts wished me most well. 

I asked him who was his Architect (although I knew the man that 
was), he answered “Sir Jo. Van Brugg.” On which I smiled and said, 
“I suppose my Lord you made choice of him because he is a professed 
Whig.” I found he did not relish this, but he was too great a Courtier 
for to seem angry. It was at my tongue’s end for to add that he ought 
as well to have made Sir Q^istopher Wren, the Architect, Poet 
Laureate. In fine, I understand but little or nothing of this matter but 
enough to afiirm (by the plan I saw) that the house is like one mass of 
stone, without taste or relish.^ 


Sandvliet surrendered on Oc:tober Z9, and the armies dispersed 
into winter quarters thereafter. Marlborough had started on his 
journey on October 26. He passed through Dusseldorf on the 28th, 
and the next day he met the Elector Palatine. In order not to draw 
him from his road this prince entertained him in rustic state by the 
wayside. After a banquet in a tent they came to business. The 
States-General had tardily reached the conclusion that Count d’Au- 
bach should be tried by a court martial for his shameful abandon- 
ment of Trfeves in the spring. Marlborough had to procure the 

assent of the Elector, whose general Count d’Aubach was, to this 
process. 


More serious was the question of troops. The Duke asked that 
three thousand Palatines should go to Italy. The Elector would only 
a^ee that the number of his subjects in the pay of the Sea Powers 
should be raised from seven to ten thousand; and there for the 
moment the matter rested. On the 31st Marlborough, having been 
Kco^d by the notables of Trfeves through the electorate, entered 
hrai^ort under triple salutes of cannon. Here the Margrave 
awaited hm^ They had not met since the Margrave had wrecked 
fiMborough s campaign on the Moselle, and Marlborough had 
^d him before Europe. Many shrewd, anxious eyes watched the 
these two captains between whom there were so 
manrg«eft, just and unjust. But all was honeysweet. The out- 

^tmoirs of Thomas, Earl of Aihshury, ii, 585-587. 
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side wofld received the impression of a complete reconciliation, 
and Marlborough, after long closetings with D’Almelo, Davenant, 
and the Frankfort bankers, resumed his journey to Vienna, where 
he hoped to secure the Margrave’s removal from the Rhin e com- 
mand. 

At Ratisbon, which he reached on November 6 , the Imperial 
yachts were moored. One might have thought that floating down 
the Danube in these sumptuous barges would have been a welcome 
interlude after the fatigues of the campaign, of the journey, and of 
such tangled affairs. But, on the contrary, Marlborough in two of 
his letters describes the voyage as “tedious.” He landed at Vienna 
on the 1 2th. Sunderland was on the quay with Stepney and an 
array of Austrian magnates. A palace had been prepared for his 
reception, but he stuck to his plan of “setting up his field bed” 
at the British Embassy. He intended to transfer Stepney to another 
post, and it was therefore necessary to uphold this able agent in the 
most public manner, and make both him and the Austrians feel 
that his services were not undervalued by his countrymen. The 
young Emperor, who was still under Marlborough’s spell, received 
him with all the honours which the tottering yet august G)urt 
could bestow. But the next day our hero was laid up with an attack 
of the gout, and most of the conferences took place in his bedroom. 

Everything was settled as well as the bleak facts admitted. The 
first need was money; the credit of the Empire was sunk so low 
that immediate local bankruptcy threatened the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Marlborough had to engage his private fortune with the 
bankers of Vienna to procure a hundred thousand crowns to pay 
the wages. He promised in the name of the Sea Powers a loan of 
j(|25o,ooo for Prince Eugene’s army; but care was taken that none 
of this money passed through the hands of the Imperial Court. It 
was eventually sent through Frankfort to a financial house in Venice 
and thence paid direct to the order of Prince Eugene. The Emperor 
explained the impossibility of removing the Margrave on account 
of his influence in Swabia and Franconia. Marlborough exposed 
to the Emperor and his Ministers the grievances of the Prussian 
King and the imperative need of satisfying them. The harassed 
Court placed theit affairs in this quarter in his hands. The most 
delicate topic was Hungary. ;Thcre had -been, for some weekS'^ah 
armistice which Rakoezy had accepted but encroached upon, and 
which the Imperial generals observed only for the purpose of 
revictualling their isolated fortresses m rebel territory. The counsels 
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wHch Madborough had given his son-in-law at the camp on the 
Dylc had home fiaiit: Sunderland had acquitted hims^ with tact 
and good sense. He had formed an independent opinion that the 
rebels were asking for more than any sovereign could give. The 
Whig doctrinaire and republican, whose advent had been dreaded 
by the Austrian Court, was now cherished. All their reproaches 
were directed upon Stepney; but even these were abated. The 
English envoys undertook to tell the Sea Powers that the faults at 
this time lay with Rakpczy and that mediation was impossible. 

Here we must digress upon the princely rank and principality 
which the late Emperor Leopold had offered Marlborough during 
the march to Blenheim. “The Duke certainly desired this honour, 
extraordinary for a private person. He had procured the Queen’s 
permission and overridden Sarah’s objections with his usual skilful 
mflfiagftfnfint. After the victory on the Danube he had made Wratis- 
law press the old Emperor to fulfil his promise, and in lengthy 
correspondence had made it clear that he would not take the dignity 
without the actual grant of lands and a seat and vote in the Diet of 
the Empire. When difficulties of public business arose between him 
and Wratislaw at the end of 1704 and thereafter, the artful Austrian 
more than once brought into his letters references to the principality 
and the trouble he was taking to meet Marlborough’s wishes, as if 
• he thought he had him on a hook. Marlborough was determined 
I not to accept anything that was not a reality, He would not take 
I the empty title. The promise must be redeemed in fact as well as 
1 in form. If not he would have none of it, and as soon as he per- 
ceived Wratislaw’s thought he immediately brushed the whole 
project aside and quite curtly told the great diplomatist not to cumber 
their correspondence with such minor matters. Thereafter there 
had been a long silence upon the topic. In none of Wratislaw’s 
lengthy letters appading to Madborough to come to Vienna is 
there the slightest suggestion that the visit would afford an occasion 
for imparting substance to the princely title by which Marlborough 
was already recogni2ed in Europe. No one can read the correspon- 
dence without seeing how entirely Marlborough excluded his 
personal vanities from the great afl&irs he handled. 

Now at Vienna the new Emperor Joseph was able to redeem his 
s promise. Mindel h ei m, a small but botta fide principality, was 
product This estate had been bought by an Elector of Bavaria 
in the sixteenth century, and had been held more or less continu- 
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ously by his successors since then. It was confiscated in 1704 from 
Max Emmanuel after his treachery, and effectively occupied after 
Blenheim. But, like other war-conquests, its fate depended on the 
ultimate peace treaty. The grant was made with, all possible 
ceremony, and the princes of the Empire were summoned by 
Imperial rescript to meet together and accept the Englishman as a 
brother-prince. Even now the difficulties were not at an end. 
Mindelheim produced an annual income of fifteen hundred pounds; 
but by ancient law its yield was charged in war-time with an Im- 
perial tax about four times as great. Moreover, the expense of being 
made a prince of the Empire amounted to from twelve to fifteen 
thousand pounds, payable by the recipient of die honour. On this 
basis it wras a negative gift. Msulborough, though attracted by the 
dignity, had equally clear views, as we have seen, upon the value of 
money. Archdeacon Coxe devotes an entire chapter to the laborious 
negotiations which followed and the stately ceremonial in which 
they culminated. In the upshot Marlborough was prepared to pay 
j(|45oo for his installation, but no more, and the Impedal Ministers 
had to arrange that the war surcharges did not apply to him, so 
that the net income of about fifteen hundred pounds a year was free. 
This might in itself be taken as a profitable though precarious return 
upon the Duke’s capital investment. 

These details being eventually settled after many months’ decor- 
ous haggling, the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire assembled at 
Innsbruck ia April 1706, and a high festival was held after the 
custom of ancient times with as much magnificence as Marlborough’s 
^4500 would warrant. The King of Prussia by all his representa- 
tives, through the mouth of the valiant Prince of Anhalt-Dessau of 
Blenheim fame, moved that the title should descend successively to 
all the heirs of Marlborough’s body. The princes of the Empire 
would not swallow this. The fact that he was without a male heir 
had been essential to their agreement. Marlborough the Victor 
they would have, if necessary, in their sacred circle; but they were 
disinclined to see his remote descendants taking their seats and 
casting their votes m the Imperial Diet. 

Marlborough does not seem to have cared about this. He 
thought the rank was worth paying 3^45°° probabjly ^t 

was about its real value to hitn in hds' rr^tibiis ptintiy[y’'c<SQd- 
manders. Apart from this there was the income, if realizable. It 
did not prove so for long. The Treaty of Utrecht restored Miadel- 
heim to the Elector of Bavaria, provided no compensation to the 
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Captain-General, now fallen from favour and coi^and, had 
no thought of repaying the £4^00 which he had invested in his 
installation. Charles after he became Emperor seems to have h&d 
some pricks of conscience, and went out of his way in 1 71 2 to write 
apologetic letters about it, which Marlborough in due coi^se 
accepted with proper gratitude. The tide of Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire has, however, descended to this day. 

On November 23 Marlborough and Sunderland set out for Berlin, 
such were the pains taken to smooth and speed their journey 
that they covered the five hundred and thirty miles in eight days in 
coaches, in spite of the bad roads and winter weather. The 
Prussian capital was at this moment the danger-point of the Alhance. 
The irritation of the King expressed a grave political crisis. There 
never was a milestone at which Prussia had more obviously a choice. 
The northern war lapped her frontiers, and created problems and 
also opportunities which the rest of the Alhes did not share. The 
Swedish dare-devil, Charles XII, was victorious on every side. 
The home lands of Brandenburg might suffer his invasion. On the 
other hand flickered a sinister temptation. What could resist the 
union of Prussian and Swedish ambitions, and of Prussian and 
Swedish troops? Such a revolution on the part of Prussia would 
overturn the historic system of Europe. It would force immediately 
all the Germanic princes to withdraw for their own protection not 
only the troops they owed to the service of the Empire, but their 
mercenaries serving under the Sea Powers. The grievous losses 
suffered by the eight thousand Prussians with Prince Eugene at the 
battle of Cassano had roused a natural emotion in Berlin. Their 
withdrawal alone meant the downfall of the Italian front against 
France. That these ideas were not outlawed from Prussian thoughts 
is evident. Against them stood the solemn veto of past ages. Deep 
in the heart of the Prussian state and race lay the antagonism to 
France. Such a desertion of the Teutonic principle spelt the triumph 
of the Gaul. 

Surely, however, short of an act of hrevocable betrayal, there were 
in finit e means of extorting favours from the wealth of England and 
tibe ancient majesty of the Empire. The raw Prussian monarchy 
with many troops and Httle money had men to sell. There was no 
l^dk in Prussia then, as m every century, of brave, docile, faithful 
soJdt^, These, then, must be marketed on terms which would 
most conduce to the sirength of the Prussian state. The mere with- 
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dtawal of the Ptussian troops from Italy and from the Rhine would 
almost certainly be fatal to the Allies. But this was not so easy as 
it looked. It was shrewdly realised throughout the Alliance that 
the Prussians could not be withdrawn by a simple decision fcom 
BerUn. Without the money of the Sea Powers they could not even 
be fed except by rapine in the countries through which they must 
make their homeward march. And who would keep all these 
soldiers when they came home? What would they do if they were 
not kept? All the materials, therefore, existed for an interminable 
series of hagglings, bargainings, and blackmailings. In the shadows 
of the background lay a greater danger still. 

Louis XIV, alive to all these aspects, offered recognition of the 
Prussian kingship and important territories, including Guelder- 
land, merely for non-reinforcement of the Prussian troops in the 
allied ranks. The Czar and Augustus II of Saxony and Poland were 
suitors of Frederick I in other interests. 

The recital of these facts shows the -delicate, unpromising, and 
critical quest on which Marlborough must now engage himself. 
Nevertheless, such was the wonder and curiosity with which he ' 
was regarded by this ambitious King and his military Court that his 
arrival steadied the balance, and the weight of England in his hands 
turned the scale. The King was frankly delighted to see him again. 
His diplomatic ill-humour disappeared. In a week of conferences 
and festivities Marlborough convinced the Berlin Government 
that the main foe of Prussia was France, and her sure stand-by 
England. To achieve this he took great responsibility. He promised 
that if Prussian territory should be in d^ger anywhere England 
would protect it. At the general peace Queen Anne would treat 
the interests of Prussia as her own. He bore authority from Vienna 
to guarantee the assent of the Emperor to the conditions of the 
renewed treaty which he proposed. In December Prussia agreed 
that her contingents, raised to their full strength, should serve with 
the AUies in Italy and upon the RJhdne during the whole of 1706. 
When he left for Hanover bearing with him a jewelled sword, the 
gift of the King, he had once again staved off for the time beiug 
the collapse of the AJli^ce and the loss of the war. 

The Court at Hanover had been ihrown into the liveliest pertur- 
bation by the news which reached them from London. The debate 
in the Lords on Haversham’s motion produced the worst impres- 
sion. That the Whigs, the sworn friends of the house of Hanover, 
should have joined with the Ministers of Queen Anne in rejecting 
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SO fair-seeming a Tory proposal was to these eager foreign students 
of our afl&irs incomprehensible. As is usual in small countries 
deeply concerned in the internal politics of a powerful ally or neigh- 
bour, the royal family and the leading politicians cultivated different 
sympathies, so that some Of them would be good j&iends with what- 
ever fiction in the larger state was uppermost at any given moment. 
The aged Electress thus held that the Tories would prove the truest 
fiiends of the house of Hanover. Her son, the Elector, put his trust 
in the Whigs. The Electress now vaunted her superior judgment: 
the Elector deplored the inconstancy of his Whigs, and both were 
disgusted to the .point of threatening to recall their troops by the 
behaviour of Queen Anne’s Ministers. Both fell upon Marlborough 
with demands for explanations and assurances. Happily, that 
dihgent servant had not been left unprovided with instructions 
ftom home. A letter ftom the Queen left no doubt upon the main 
point. 


The Queen to Marlborough 

Nop, 13 [1703] 

The Prince is [so] very desirous of having his niece, the Princess 
of De nm a r k, marr ied to the King of Prussia that I cannot help giving 
you this trouble to desire you to try if there be any hopes of bringing 
it to pass, for I doubt unless you can do anything towards it, it will 
never be compassed. , . . 

^ The disagreeable proposal of bringing some of the house of Hanover 
into :^gland (which I have been afraid of so long) is now very near 
bei^ brought into both Houses of Parliament, which gives me a great 
of uneasiness, for I am of a temper always to fear the worst, 
Hiere have been assurances given that Mr Shutesi should have instruc- 
tions to discourage the propositions, but as yet he has said nothing 
of them, whi(i i^es me fear there may be some alterations in their 
r^olution at the Court of Hanover. I shall depend upon your friend- 
^p and ^dness to set them right in notions of things here, and if 
they will be quiet I may be so too, or else I must expect to meet with 
a great many mortifications.* ^ 

commands arrived also the Ministerial and Whie 
justificattons of &e course they had been forced to adopt. More 
mportant s^ Marlborough ■was famished -with the dr^ of the 

last’s “d for 

the BntBh naturalmtton of the Electress and of aU her Protestant 

AgcM b London. 
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descendants. Armed with these, Marlborough soon convinced the 
Elector of the fidelity of the Whigs, and the Electress Sophia of the 
good intentions of the Government. Some little umbrage was at 
first taken that a reigning German sovereign and heir-designate to 
the English throne should require to be naturalized like an ordinary 
person. But it was easy for Marlborough to show how necessary 
this was to meet the peculiar laws of the islanders and to place the 
British friends of the house of Hanover in a strong position to deal 
with common enemies. His personal glamour and the impression 
of weight, magnitude, and command which he always inspired 
abroad did the rest. Hanover became happy. All difficulties about 
the troops disappeared. Compliments and flatteries were the order 
of the day. Marlborough was presented with a coach and six 
horses, although he deemed his Blenheim coach still good enough, 
and Sunderland with “a set of horses.” Sarah, no doubt apprised 
in good time, had sent the Electress a portrait of the Queen, which 
the old lady acknowledged in terms which left no doubt of her 
satisfaction: 

I tTitfik that after all the kindness you have had the goodness to show 
me you will be pleased with my acquainting you with the joy we felt 
in having had my Lord Duke here in person, and in fin ding that his 
manners are as obliging and polished as his actions are glorious and 
admirable. I have testified to him the esteem I feel for the present you 
have made me of the Queen’s portrait, which I prize much more than 
it is possible to prize that of the whole universe, which I send you in 
tapestry. 

“The day after I came,” wrote Marlborough, 

I had a very long conversation with this Elector, who did not want 
many arguments to convince him that his and the Queen’s interest 
were the same. He has commanded me to assure her Majesty that he 
will never have any thoughts but what may be agreeable to hers.^ 

A certain amount of irritation remained, however, beneath the 
surface. We find on January i Sir Rowland Gwynne, the English 
Resident in Hanover, writing 'an indiscreet letter to an English 
peer, full of bitter complaints against the Whigs, which, when it 
became public, both Houses declared to be a libel, ordejmg ffie 
printer to be mulcted. For the next six mofaths Halifax, Sc^eite, 
and other leading Whigs were occupied in making their peace with 
the Hanoverian Court, and trying to e:q)lain to them the intricacies 

^ Coxe, ii, 26 o-z6i. 
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of party manoeuvres at Westminster. Marlborough during his three- 
day stay at Hanover was forced to deal with an extremely tangled 
dispute about the winter quarterings of the allied troops in the various 
elertorates along the Rhine, and he settled the matter satisfactorily 
by eleven letters to the Electors, Bishops, Princes, Landgraves, 
Deputies, and other notables concerned.^ Then he set out for 
Holland. 

He reached The Hague on December 1 5 after a journey by coach 
and barge in mid-winter of nearly two thousand miles. Delayed by 
contrary winds and the consequent lack of battleship convoy, he 
did not arrive in London till December 31/January ii. He was 
weary and worn, but he had restored for the moment the cohesion 
of the Grand Alliance, and made the preliminary dispositions for 
the coming campaign. 


^ Dispatches, ii, 337-344. 



Chapter Three 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 

1705-1706 

G ibraltar had fallen into English hands in August 
1704. It had successfully withstood Louis XIV's for- 
midable efforts at recapture. The allied invasion fieom 
Portugal had languished. The youthful Archduke, 
brother of the Emperor Joseph, whom the Allies under British 
instigation had proclaimed King Charles III of Spain, had perforce 
lingered in Lisbon endeavouring to animate King Pedro n, and 
comforted by the indefatigable ambassador, Methuen. We have 
not broken tie diain of events in the main theatre to describe the 
course of the Spanish diversion; but the curtain must now rise upon 
a scene where striking episodes and personages play their part.^ 

In Spain from the summer of 1705 to the autumn of 1706 the 
cause of the Two Crowns fell to so low an ebb that the War of the 
Spanish Succession seemed to be settling itself in the country 
primarily concerned. The failure of the large Franco-Spanish army 
under Marshal Tess6 to recover Gibraltar at the end of 1704 had 
been followed by a complete lull in the Spanish war. It was through- 
out a war of petty armies, occasionally fighting s ma ll, fierce battles 
and making long marches about an enormous country in the main 
stony and desolate. The fortresses, ill-protected by defences or 
garrisons, easily changed hands. The sympathies of the country- 
side, however, played a serious part in the fortunes of the wandering 
armies, and a surge of national feeling was almost immediately 
decisive. So far the Allies, advancing eastward with the Portuguese, 
had made little or no progress. The Marquis de Ruvignj, who 
commanded there, was one of King Williams’s generals, a French 
Huguenot reJEugee raised to the English peerage. The Earl of 
Galway, to use the title by which he was hen^or^^d kqowt^ 
was an heroic figure in the resislfmce 'tB' m.e t^rranny and' persBdii- 
tion of Louis XIV. He had been Deputy-General of the Huguenots. 
Connected by marriage to the Russells, he had acquired English 
1 See gcnetal map of Spain facing p. 1040. 
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nationality as early as 1688. He load commanded for King William in 
Ireland. He had fought in his Continental campaigns. Saint-Simon 
has recorded the moving story of his adventure at the battle of 
Landen.^ His French captors, knowing that his life was forfeit, 
in the heat of battle refused with soldierly magnanimity to hold 
him prisoner. They foimd him a horse and set him free. He was a 
gallant and feithful man, and a skilful, experienced professional 
soldier. A contemporary record describes him as “one of the finest 
gentlemen in the army, with a head fitted for the Cabinet as well as 
the camp; is very modest, vigilant, and sincere; a man of honour and 
honesty, without pride or affectation; wears his own hair, is plain 
in his ^ess and manners.”® His right hand had recently been shat- 
tered by a cannon-ball at the siege of Badajos, and he had henceforth 
to be lifted on to his horse like a child. 


Marlborough had known him long and held him in the highest 
esteem. He had h i ms elf chosen him for the command of the Portugal 
expedition. Without approving some of his operations, he upheld 
him throT^h the worst misfortunes. He defended his military 
character in strong and even passionate terms when Galway was 
censured by Parliament in 1711. 


But now a fax more brilhandy coloured personality was to enter 
upon the Spanish scene. Early in 1705 the English Government 
decKhd, imder Marlborough’s impulse, to use their sea-power in the 
Mediterranean. A wide latitude was necessarily accorded to the 
commanders of the fleet and army. Their prime pui^ose was to 
assist the Diie of Savoy upon the Riviera coast. Their second was 
to aa in Spain, as they might decide upon the spot. The preference 
of tM Cabinet was for the succour of the Duke of Savoy. Already 
^rlborough hankered for an attack upon Toulon. As early as 
piU 1705 he described Toulon to Brianjon, the Savoy envoy in 
London, as a main English objective.® The slow, precarious com- 
muni^tions forbade them to prejudge the issue from Whitehall. 

avoid repeating the naval and miUtary discordances 
had wtedc^ ^ Cadiz enteipiise in 1702, it was tesolyed 
that the general should not only command the troops, but should 

“ **“ strategic movements of 
^ appointed to the naval com- 
Moriunt, Earl of Peterborough, became Com- 
^wer inruuef in Spam with a 4 ditioo^ comnussion as Admiral, 
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jointly with Shovell. Peterbofough’s appointment was delayed till 
Patliament had separated, as it was known to be unacceptable to 
both political parties. 

We cannot attempt here to appraise the character and quality of 
one who is called by his admirers “the great Earl of Peterborough,” 
but merely to present the reflections cast upon his memorable deeds 
and misdeeds by Marlborough’s judgment and actions. Hoffinann 
reported to his Government upon him, “He is of such a tempera- 
ment that he cannot brook an equal. He is a thoroughly restless 
and quarrelsome character, incapable of dealing with anybody, . . . 
and on top of that he has had no war experience on land or sea.”^ 
This seems to have been well informed. John and Sarah had 
known Peterborough all his life, and had tasted his malice and 
mischief as far back as the trial of Sir John Fenwick in 1696.® In 
the closing years of King William, and since the opening of the new 
reign, friendly and even cordial relations seemed to have subsisted 
between the Marlborough and Peterborough families. We have 
seen how Peterborough’s intrepid son, the hero of the forlorn hope 
at the Schellenberg, had wooed but not won Marlborough’s youngest 
daughter, Mary.® Peterborough certainly regarded the Marl- 
boroughs, especially Sarah, as fidends who rated him at his own 
valuation. He corresponded with the Duchess in terms of gay 
aflEability, and with the Duke with almost obsequious respect. Sarah, 
whose sure scent for genius had led her in her youth to marry the 
penniless John Churchill, and was to lead her in old age to bestow 
ten thousand pounds upon the great Pitt, then equally undis- 
tinguished, was evidently conscious of the Peterborough spell. 
Certainly she sang his praises to Marlborough during 1705, and 
Marlborough bears responsibility both for the appointment and for 
its exceptional conditions. 

It is strange that he should have chosen a commander for Spaiu 
whose character, qualifications, and methods were so utterly diflercnt 
from his own. Peterborough had, as Hoffinann reported, no training 
as either soldier or sailor. He lacked patience, reserve, and persis- 
tency. He was quarrelsome and boastful. His caprice, or inspiration, 
was incalculable. His recklessness, his violence and profusion, were 
well known. How far, then, did Marlborough act upon his own 

1-..^ J.J. I ' y V T-'f I, , i 

1 Hoffmann’s dispatch, April 7; Kunzel (German life of Hesse-Darmstadt), p. 555, 
quoted in Klopp, Dtr Fall des Hemsts Stuart^ xi, 489. Hoffinann was one of the two 
Imperial envoys in London. 

8 Vol. I, p. 405, * Vol. n, p. 657. 
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iudgment and how fer- did he trust himself to S^’s instmct? At 
any rate, at the end of May 1705 an armada of sixty-six British and 
Dutch, battleships, with many smaller vessels and 6500 soldiers, 
sailed fcom Portsmouth to Lisbon under the command of Peter- 
borough and Shovell. 

In issuing their orders to an expedition which once launched 
passed almost completely out of control the English Cabinet, gmded 
by Marlborough, had pondered deeply upon their past experience. 
Although there was much fidction, upon which historians have 
dilated, the arrangement at first worked well, and the results were 
splendid. All the leaders of the Allies for the war in Spain met -at 
Lisbon in the last week of June 1705. Charles HI, with his handful 
of personal officers, awaited them. Das Minas, the Portuguese 
general, and Galway rode in from the front a litde beyond the 
Portuguese boundary. The valiant Prince George of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, an Imperial Field-Marshal at thirty-six, came in an English 
frigate fcesh fcom his six months* defence of Gibraltar. To these 
were now joined Peterborough, with Stanhope- at his side, and 
Shovell, with Leake his second-in-command. This symposium of 
forceful, competing personalities was gathered to debate problems 
offering many alternatives. Their subsequent quarrels have led 
historians to dwell upon their differences. But the outstanding fact 
at the beginning is theic agreement and its successful execution. 
Peterborough, firesh from Whitehall, leaned to the succour of 
Savoy. The Archduke, the Allies* King of Spain, naturally re- 
garded this as desertion of his cause. He had been sent by the 
Allies to fight for the Spanish crown in Spain. What was this talk 
of Italy? 

Darmstadt, as we may call him, seems first to have recommended 
a march on Madrid through Valencia; but he was also agreeable 
to an attack on Barcelona. He had defended Barcelona against the 
French in 1697. He had been Viceroy of Catalonia. The Catalans 
regarded him with gratitude and admiration. He had played a 
decisive part in the capture of Gibraltar, and was the soul of its 
defence. Whether under his influence or not, the' Lisbon Council 
chose Barcelona as their goal. Their discussions and the necessary 
preparations were protracted, but at length the great fleet resumed 
its progress. Galway authorized the exchange of the seasoned 
regiments at Gibraltar for the raw English and Irish recruits, and 
contributed two regiments of Dragoons. All were confirmed in 
ffieir resolve by a dispatch from London giving the Queen’s per- 
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mission fot a landing in Catalonia.^ Marlborough had learned 
from the English envoy with the Duke of Savoy, Richard Hhl, 
that an attempt upon Toulon was not to be contemplated. He 
therefore relaxed his dominating control, and was content to see a 
Spanish venture in 1705. 

On the voyage along the eastern coast of Spain the fleet touched 
at Denia, in Valencia. They were received with enthusiasm by the 
people. The magistrates of Philip V made immediate submission. 
All reports declared the acceptance by Valencia of the Hapsburg 
claim. Peterborough was excited. He saw the merit of Darmstadt’s 
first suggestion. “Land here,” he urged, “and march directly upon 
Madrid.” The distance was but a hundred and fifty miles through 
easy, unravaged country. ‘ In a fortnight, he suggested. King 
Charles HI would be enthroned in the Spanish capital. This was 
widely different from his previous counsd; but no one can say it 
was wrong. However, Darmstadt had now been rallied by Charles HI 
to the capture of Barcelona. He believed and protested that all 
Catalonia would rise to welcome him. Ultimately what he said 
proved true. The youthful sovereign, with the proved officer whose 
name seemed to be magic upon these doubtful coasts, prevailed. 
Peterborough, the Commander-in-Chief, submitted, and the fleet 
sailed northward to Barcelona. By this time there was sharp dis- 
agreement in this hydra-headed enterprise. Probably if Marlborough 
had been in Peterborough’s shoes in the Lisbon discussions he 
would have refrained from advocacy of any course. He would have 
been content if all were agreed that the fleet, having on board the 
strongest possible force, should pass the Pillars of , Hercules and 
enter the Mediterranean. He would have left the partisans of various 
plans to exhaust each other and so gradually transform a nominal 
command-in-diief into effective control. But Peterborough struck 
with all his force in one direction, and now, valid reasons having 
arisen, with equal vehemence in another. Thus he lost much power. 

In the third week of August the armada anchored before Barce- 
lona. This was the most populous and wealthy city of Spain. It was 
a fortress of no mean repute, tested within a decade by siege. Its 
fortifications could not compare with the wonderful creations of 
Vauban in the Low Gjuntries. But they eornprised a complete 
perimeter of bastion^d r^ifnp^^ ^osr 

able quarter was guarded by the strong stone star-fort of the Mont- 
juich upon its dominating height three-quarters of a mile south of 

1 Klopp, xi, 497. 
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the dtv. The Spanish Governor, Don Velasco, a resolute, 
vindictive champion of the Bourbons. He had about three Aousa^ 
trustworthy soldiers under his command. On August 22 C^es m 
landed north of Barcelona, and was greeted and acclaimed by the 
atalans, who flocked to his banner. . The sympathies of ^talonia 

were manifestly favourable. Crowds ofcountryfolk and local nobihty 

assembled to welcome him. Of armed forces only f^een hundred 
Miquelets, as the Catalan rebels were called, presented themselves. 

Velasco saw in the local hostiHty a miUtary advantage for the 
defence of Barcelona. The AUies could not afford to destroy their 
popularity with the Catalans by starving the citizens or bombard- 
ing their dwellings, still less by delivering them to storm and sack. 
With afl these facts present in their minds also, the councils of war 
upon Sir Qoudesley Shovell’s flagship became distracted. Charles, 
by Darmstadt, demanded a siege. Shovell supported him. 
No one ever been able to plumb Peterborough’s mind. Whether 
he was actuated by caprice and day-to-day events, or whether he 
prepared a profound design with all Marlborough’s dissimulation, 
may well be indefinitely disputed. Certainly he could exert his 
influence most strongly by urging his Lisbon proposal to proceed 
at once to Italy. The armed support which Darmstadt had pre- 
dicted— nay, promised— in Catalonia was lacking. The Council had 
rejected his own bold plan of a march from Valencia on Madrid. 
What hopes were there of capturing a fortified city which could 
not even be bombarded for fear of alienating local sympathy? 
Peterborough played this card for all it was worth. Thus, with a 
shrewdness unusual in him, he forced all his colleagues to try to 
conciliate him. From weakness or ficom craft he yielded to their 
wishes, but he stipulated — and all agreed— that eighteen days was 
to be the limit of the siege. 

Accordingly the. guns were landed and siege approaches made 
ftom the north side of the town, supported by sixteen thousand 
soldiers and sailors, mainly British. The ground was marshy and 
difficult and Governor Velasco protected his ramparts at the 
threatened point by a preliminary lunette. No practicable breach 
appeared, and Peterborough continued to b^e ^e council of war 
by the alternatives of a march to Valencia and thence to Madrid, or 
preferably an immediate departure for Italy. After a fortnight when 
(ey^:ything was thus in the most perfect confusion he suddenly 
^tfi an audacious surprise. He informed Darmstadt that 
he was abo^ to assault the Montjuich. The Prince, who, according 
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to some, had already pressed this course, was delighted. Neither 
of them told Charles III or the admirals of their plan till the troops 
were already marching. 

On the evening of September 13, 1705, a thousand men, of 
whom eight hundred were English, set off under Peterborough and 
Darmstadt ostensibly for Tarragona, the first stage in a march south- 
ward to Valencia. A reserve of twelve hundred men under Stanhope 
followed later. The fleet cannon had already been re-embarked, and 
Governor Velasco was preparing his celebrations. Peterborough 
and Darmstadt marched all night by the circuitous route shown 
on the map at p. 62, and at daybreak appeared from the contrary 
quarter upon the most accessible side of the Montjuich. There 
followed a comedy of chance which was also an epic. The assailants 
stormed the outer works. They placed their ladders in the stone 
ditch, but these proved too short by seven or eight feet, and they 
found themselves stopped. The scanty garrison sent frantic messages 
for help to the city. Governor Velasco dispatched at once a hundred 
dragoons, each with an infantrjman tiding pillion. The garrison, 
seeing this help approaching, raised a* cheer which Lord Charle- 
mont, who commanded the British brigade, mistook as the signal 
for surrender. Thereupon the English leaped into the covered way, 
assuming themselves the victors. In this esposed situation they 
received a series of deadly volleys firom the cannon and musketry of 
the fort. Many fell and two hundred surrendered. Darmstadt, 
hastening to intercept Velasco’s reinforcement, was wounded. A 
bullet severed the major artery in his thigh, and in a brief space 
he bled to death. Aghast at this catastrophe, Gharlemonris remain- 
ing men retreated. They had already abandoned the action when 
Peterborough, arriving, behaved in a most becoming manner. 
Seizing a half-pike and declaring he would conquer or die, he talh'ed 
his surviving soldiers and led them back to the outworks. This 
would have availed him nothing but for a curious turn of luck. 

The two hundred prisoners were being hustled down the hill 
towards Barcelona, three-quarters of a mile away, when they met 
virtually the whole garrison of the city advancing to the rescue of 
the Montjuich. Interrogated, they admitted that both Peterborough 
and Darmstadt were assaulting the fort. The officer in command of 
the relief was staggered by 

He concluded that the bulk of the allied army must be with them; 
he therefore returned to Barcelona, and sealed its fate. By extra- 
ordinary exertions ships* cannon, relanded, were dragged into the 
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captaied outworks, md feom this deadly posltton launched a 
bombaidment which after three days compelled the com^d^t 
of the fort to surrender. The fell of the Montjuich broke the spirit 
of Velasco. He agreed to capitulate unless relieved within four days. 
Hostages were accordingly exchanged, Stanhope representing the 



THE CAPTURE OF BARCELONA 


AUies. The terms could not however be executed. The ■excitement 
of the Barcelona populace rose to an uncontrollable pitch. The 
Miquelets from the surrounding hill.t; penetrated the city. The 
massacre of Bourbon adherents without respect to age, sex, or 
quality was imminent. The Governor invoked the aid of his hostage, 
Stanhope. Peterborough with strong forces entered the city while 
4 was in wild confusion, and had the crowning and romantic satis- 
factiqn of personally saving a beautiful and terrified duchess ftom 
tile of the mob. Even the King, who suffered so much from 
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his arrogance, wrote to Queen Anne that Peterborough had saved 
the city from “a veritable blood bath.”i 
However it happened, Barcelona was captured. Whosoever*s 
conception it was, whether it arose from accident, caprice, or pro- 
found design, the glory belongs to Peterborough, who lost no time 
in claiming it. Forthwith he sent Stanhope to England with dis- 
patches couched in a grandiloquent vein, with letters to the 
Ministers, and to all his friends and his family, clamouring for 
praise, reinforcements, and appointment as commander-in-chief of 
all die forces in Spain, with sole control of the fleet. 

Conflicting accounts reached Marlborough from Barcelona. On 
September 29 he wrote to Hedges, ihe Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department: 

When the Duke of Savoy receives these dispatches, and sees how 
earnest the Queen is in giving him all the assistance that is possible, 
it will encourage H.R.H. to continue firm in the interest of the Allies, 
which, I believe, he must needs be sensible is his own too, though he 
may suffer for the present. And if the good news we have from Cata- 
lonia be confirmed, no doubt but it will have a great influence upon 
our affairs in Italy, and likewise in Portugal. By letters I received yester- 
day I am advised that the whole country had owned King Charles, 
and that even at Barcelona the inhabitants had taken arms to oblige 
the garrison to surrender, so that it was not doubted but H.M. was 
in possession of the city likewise.® 

And three weeks later: 

A great deal will depend on what we do in Catalonia, from whence 
the news you send me is the freshest we have that we can depend upon. 
The last letters from Paris of the i6th pretend that Barcelona held out 
still, but we have no reason to doubt our affaks going well on that 
side, since they tell us nothing to ihe contrary. We were still in hopes, 
till the receipt of your letters, that the news of the Prince of Darm- 
stadt’s death might not be true.® 

The news of the capture of Barcelona had been hailed in London 
with unbridled enthusiasm. The highest opinion was held of King 
Charles’s conduct. Godolphin was impressed by his detailed report 
to the Government. The English bias, especially Tory bias, was so 
strong for Sp^ 

the capture of a fortress in Spam was judged at double the far 
stiffer similar prize in Flanders. Stanhope’s mission met with the 

^ G. de Lambetty, Mimoires pour servir d Vbistoirt du xviii siiele, Ui, 543* 

* Dispatebts, il, 284. ® Ibid., 312. 
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watmest response. Parliament presented addresses acclaiming the 
prowess and conduct of Peterborough. Five thousand British in- 
fentry and two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, together with 
a strong squadron under Byng, were eagerly devoted to the Penin- 
sular campaign of 1706. 

Success, however, had not assuaged the quarrels of the allied 
commanders. Everybody hated Peterborough, and Peterborough 
struck at all. His differences with “the Germans,” or “the Vienna 
crew,” as he described Charles HI and his Imperialist advisers, soon 
made even formal relations difficult. “If another general,” wrote 
Prince Lichtenstein, one of Charles’s Austrian counsellors and his 
old tutor (November 5, 1705), “had been in command, it would 
have been easy to take Majorca or Minorca, and to conquer the 
whole of Aragon and Valencia.” He added, “All the officers under 
Lord Peterborough seek to leave for home. But I see no hope they 
will send us out a better general &om England.”^ On the other 
hand; Peterborough bimsdf was vociferous. “God protect this 
land,” he wrote to Stanhope (November 18), “from even the best 
of the G er m a n Ministers.”* Peterborough’s vanity, his violence, 
his giddy shifts of view and of mood, made him quarrel with the 
young lOng, with the allied generals and the English admirals. 
Shovell had sailed for home with most of the heavy ships. But 
L^e, who remained upon the coast, regarded this human firework 
with equal dislike and distrust. In December Charles appealed to 
London to send Galway from Portugal to take the command. 

The effects of the £dl of Barcelona and the ardour of rhp whole 
province enabled the small alhed forces to become speedily masters 
of every stronghold in Catalonia and on the Aragon frontier. At 
the same time the Spanish officers whom Darmstadt with sure 
knowledge had selected to uphold King Charles’s causes in Valencia 
met with unbroken success. Peterborough after several minor 
successes ^tered Valencia at the end of January 1706, and CVtarlpp 
was thm in effective possession of all eastern Spain with the over- 
whelmmg support of its inhabitants. These conquests — easy come 
and easy go though they were to prove— threw a glowing light 

upon the Spanish scene at the end of the year, when all else was 
black or grey. 

Yet bmeath the surface of success were causes of deep anxiety, 

Marlborough from Barcelona (October aa, 
^^705), described his condition in gloomy terms: 

‘ SetitB 2, viii, j ja a Klopp, xi, 507, 
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. We are in want of everything necessary for the war, having 
neither the money nor the ammunition required to defend Catalonia, 
which is all for us, except Rosas, . . . but the country very devoted. . . . 
We are in great danger, whatever Lord Peterborough’s efforts may be, 
without prompt and extraordinary succours. . . ?■ 

And Peterborough, amid his gay diversions in Valencia, was 
himself under no illusions. 

Peterborough to Marlborough 

Vausncia. 

3 February, 1706 

■*My Lord, 

How long we can resist such odds I know not. It is very uncom- 
fortable to receive no letter this four months. My Lord, it is a hard 
shift I am put to to sustain a war against French Generals and French 
troops with a Spanish horse — ^the best that be seen anywhere — with- 
out troops, without baggage, without money, in a country without 
an Officer speaking the language but myself. . . . The greatest honours 
imaginable have been paid in Valencia to the Queen, and we have 
been received with unexpressible marks of joy. I think we have 
deserved to some degree the kindness they have expressed. Under all 
fatigues I endure and dangers I undergo my comfort is that I have done 
my duty and that I am confident I shall continue to do so. I wish My 
Lord a happy campaign. I believe Your Grace has had a good winter 
one, and I hope whenever we are overpowered the enemy shall pay 
a reasonable reckoning. It is a great pity, My Lord, that we should 
have made such false steps as those I have given much account of, 
and that we must languish so long without rdief or support.* 

The active prosecution of the war in the Peninsula had really 
sprung from English Parliamentary circles. The Cabinet and Marl- 
borough became conscious of a strong impulse of support for this 
theatre. They yielded somewhat easily to a genial breeze. Many 
writers have censured the dispersion of forces as improvident and 
unorthodox. There is no doubt that Marlborough was influenced 
by politics rather than by strategy in the tolerance, and more than ! 
tolerance, which he showed to the Spanish venture. Still, he could 
have cited facts and figures in deprecation if not in defence. The* 
English expenditure in the Low Countries in 1706 was £1,366,000 
and in Spain no less than £i,o93j,o7i.* The number of English 
troops, apart from those in English pay, sent to Spain was above 
^ Blenheim MSS. * Ibid. 

8 Letters and Accounts of James Btydges. Cf. G, M. Trevelyan, RamilUes and the' 
Union mtb Scotland, p. 159 «. 
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tea thousand. On the other hand, the French liad at least fifteen 
thousand regular troops in the Peninsula during 1706, and eighteen 
thousand in 1707. Whether, if there had been no war in Spain, 
Marlborough could have gaiued these troops for Flanders is more 
than doubtful Probably if they had not fought there they would 
never have been granted him. Fighting there, they actually con- 
tained through the ups and downs of three critical years superior 
numbers of the enemy. We feel sure that he regarded all troops 
sent to Spain as a concession to London opinion. He would have 
rejoiced to have them in his own hand. Nevertheless, they were by 
no means msted in the general application of available forces. A 
substantial military compensation, apart firom political convenience, 
could be adduced in the grim account. When we deplore the absence 
of ten thousand redcoats from the campaigns of RamiUies and 
Oudenarde, and all the extra weight that i^s would have given to 
Madborough’s control over the main confederate army, we are 
by no means entitled to assume that this alternative was ever open 
to him. 

The attitude of the Emperor Joseph was different. He had a 
natural sympathy for his brother in his trials. But the sending of 
the young Archduke to the Peninsula was a London and not a 
Vienna plan. It was not until after the capture of Barcelona that a 
surge of enthusiasm for the effort im Spain rose in the Emperor’s 
heart. Certainly thenceforward he was deeply moved. In a dis- 
patch to Gallas^ in London (December 23, 1705) he offered to provide 
troops for Spain, and urged that transport, and of course money, 
should be furnished by England. He would even, so Gallas was 
instructed to state, pawn his own jewellery rather tVmn allow 
Charles’s life and honour to be cast away.® 

But— and on this point all opinions converged— Peterborough 
must be removed, and if possible Galway appointed in his stead. 

^ Ho£6nana’s colleague in London. 

® Ftom Gallas’s family archives in Prague; Klopp, xi, 509. 



Chapter Four 

THE TOTTERING ALLIANCE 

i'705-i7o6 

E ver since the disaster of Blenheim Louis XIV had 
been anxiously seeking by this road and that for a peace 
based on compromise. He no longer sought victory; 
but until the beginning of 1709 he hoped to escape a 
treaty of absolute defeat. In its military and financial weakness the 
Empire claimed the most from the war; in its strength and ardour 
England sought the least. The Dutch occupied the decisive position; 
they maintained the largest army in the field; they made a substantial 
money contribution; they played their part at sea. Nevertheless, 
their aims were practical and compact. They wanted their barrier 
of Belgian fortresses, with as many French fortresses to broaden it 
as possible. They hoped for a barrier on their southern and south- 
eastern frontiers stronger than that which they had so incontinently 
lost in 1701. The artide of the original treaty of the Grand Alliance, 
while deliberately vague upon the question of the sovereignty of 
Belgium, was explidt about its strategic destiny. The Spanish 
Netherlands must be recovered “to the end that they may serve as 
a dyke, rampart and barrier to separate and keep France at a distance 
from the United Netherlands.”^ After Blenheim at various times, 
through successive agents, Louis XIV intimated secretly to the 
Dutch that he was willing to partition Belgium and (hvide its 
fortresses with them. 

At the end of 1705 the French negotiations, hitherto intangible, 
took a more definite form. The Marquis d’ Alegre, a French Lieu- 
tenant-General, had been captured by the Scots Greys in Marl- 
borough’s cavalry charge after the forcing of the Lines of Brabant 
in July 1705.® To this high personage tihe Duke granted a parole 
of two months to setde his afiairs in France, and charged him to 
convey to Louis XIV a mrissiige of ceretfidny. Afrived af Vers^felk, 
d’Alfegre was taken into Torcy’s confidence and became a secret 

1 Treaty of the Grand Alliance, Qause V ; Lambcrty, i, 620-628. 

^ Vol. n, p. 959, 
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emissary of peace. The instructions which were given him deserve 
particular attention.^ On his return to Holland at the expiry of his 
parole he was to seek out Marlborough, express the pleasure with 
which the King had received his compliments, and, if permitted, 
open decisively the question of peace. D’Al^gre was to dwell upon 
the vexations Marlborough was bound to suffer at the hands of the 
Dutch, upon the ha2ards of war, and the many shifts and insecurities 
of private fortune. How success, however brilliant, brought envy 
in its train; how often ingratitude alone repaid the efforts of great 
servants; how peace would consolidate the glories which Marl- 
borough had gained; and how earnestly the King desired that just 
and lasting peace. If these overtures were well received by Marl- 
borough, d’ Alegre was to broach a very delicate topic. So ardent 
was his Majesty for peace that he would bestow a kingly reward on 
anyone who could bring it about. “It might perhaps have been 
wished,” d’Al^gre was instructed to say. 


that the Duke of Marlborough had not already received all the honours 
which have been bestowed upon him, in order that there might be 
room for his Majesty to offer him, after the peace, rewards worthy of a 
man of his standing. Since he possesses them all, the King has no 
rwource but munificence: but whatever benefits he had received from 
his own sov^eign, two millions of French livres [about £300,000] 
would raise hm above the dangers to which eminence is always exposed 
in England, if not sustained by great wealth.^ 


It was further suggested that the payments should be spread over 
the first four years after the Peace. If all this went down well with 
Marlborough, and d’Al^gre sustained no rebuff, he was then to out- 
lio.® the actual terms on which the King would treat. 

*^ese were cunous, and widely different from all later versions. 
]Mp V was to keep Spain and the Indies, also the Milanese. 
Uiarles IE was to become, as an Archduke, Elector of Bavaria, 
Aus strengAening the house of Hapsburg exactly where it had 
been most imperilled. Max Emmanuel was to be indemnified for 
toe loss of his native land, Bavaria, and for abandoning his Vicar- 
G^eralship of the Spanish Netherlands, by becoming king of the 
Two France was to hold aU the bridgeheads of the Upper 

Rhme. Holland was to have her Barrier fortresses, to be held by 
Sw^s garrisons, and the full possession of Gudders and Limburg. 

d’Aligte,” October 6, 1705; Initructims dts Ambassadeurs dt 
Hdknde,” 11, 131 seq. (cd. Andti and Bourgeois). 

“ Ibtd., p. 147. ° * 
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Ths Duke of Lorraine, whose balancing attitude during the cam- 
paign of 1703 had been noticeable, was to be consoled for French 
acquisitions on the Rhine by the Vicar-Generalship of such parts 
of the Spanish Netherlands as remained after the Dutch claims had 
been met. This French proposal contemplated for the first tim e 
since the outbreak of the war the division of the Spanish inheri- 
tance. Nevertheless, it was a French peace. The Great King paid 
his debt to Max Emmanuel, but held him in his power. He main- 
tained his grandson in Spain. He kept his grip on Northern Italy, 

All this was set forth in Torcy’s instructions to d’ Alegre of 
October 5, 1705, but we have no record of what passed at d’ Alegre’s 
interview with Marlborough. It is, however, certain from the 
sequel that the Duke allowed the captive peace agent to unfold the 
whole story. Imperturbably he listened to the proposal of a vast 
bribe to himself, and thereafter to the French terms for a general 
peace. He must have been all smiles to d’ Alegre, who departed 
without an inkling of where Marlborough stood. Clearly Marl- 
borough was not at all attracted by the French peace proposal. He 
did not think that the French power was as yet sufficiendy broken 
to give England the security which she needed and deserved. He 
doubted the French sincerity in view of their great remaining mili- 
tary strength and the disappointing close of his late campaign. He 
suspected a manoeuvre to spread disunion between the Allies. He 
was resolved to continue the war and bring France low. When 
d’ Alegre unfolded four days later his peace terms to Heinsius, 
Marlborough set himself to discredit and frustrate them. He was 
neither offended nor seduced by the personal bribe. He put it by 
in his mind as something which might be of interest some day, 
but which could not in the slightest degree affect his judgment or 
his action. 

The 'political scene in London seemed vastly better than any the 
Captain-General and the Lord Treasurer had known before; and 
probably the first three months of 1706, which he spent in England, 
were not merely comfortable, but even gave the illusion of security. . 
He was cordially thanked by both Houses of Parliament. Extra- 
ordinary supplies were forthcoming for the prosecution of the war. 
The loan' of 0,000 which he ffoated in the- City for the Emi^e, ' 
or rather for Prince Eugene and his army, to whom it was conveyed 
direct, was fully subscribed between a Thursday and the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. The war effort of the island in men and munitions 
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each month assumed a larger scale. He was thus able to turn 
his mind very definitely to the new audacious military adventure on 
which he had set his heart for 1706- Meanwhile he cultivated the 
Whigs. 

Many accounts have come to us of a dinner-party which seemed 
to seal an all-powerful confederacy in British politics. It is remark- 
able in this period that, while opposing commanders in the field 
lavished courtesies upon each other across the lines of actual war, 
the politicians at home adopted a stijffer attitude in their own 
circles. Nevertheless, in January 1706 we see united round Harley’s 
table Marlborough and Godolphin; Harley and St John; Halifax, 
Sunderland, Boyle, and Cowper. Somers was absent only by 
inadvertence. An incident of this festivity recorded by Cowper is 
well known. On the departure of Lord Godolphin, 


Harley took a glass, and drank to love and friendship, and everlasting 
union, and wished he had more Tokay to drink it in; we had drank 
two bottles good, but thick. I replied, his white Lisbon was best to 
drink it in, being very char, I suppose he apprehended it (as I observed 
most of the company did) to relate to that humour of his, which was 
never to deal clearly or openly; but always with reserve, if not dissimula- 
tion, or rather si m ulation; and to love tricks even where not necessary, 
but from an inward satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning. 
If ever man was bom under the necessity of being a knave, he was.^ 


Historians generally have taken this statement as illustrating the 
distrust which undoubtedly still prevailed. But that chaff of this 
kind could be indulged in without offence is surely a measure of 
prevailing sincerity and good will. Undoubtedly the Whigs expected 
to be parmem in the Government. Marlborough and Godolphin 
earnestly desired their aid. Even Harley was caught by the enthusi- 
asm of the hour. Only one obstacle remained — Queen Anne. 

The end of this session saw the furthest unbending of Queen 
to the Whigs. The Tory Party had driven her far from her 
i^te convictions. Godolphin, whose whole aim was the prosecu- 
tion of the WM and the sustaining of Marlborough and his armies, 
might be truly thankful. Harley, while thoroughly helpful, had 
n^de a special ytoe of going so far. The curious, intricate machine 
j worked more smoothly for practical ends than 

i^d ever done. Out of the innumerable stresses and intrigues 
^e arose a sp^ of commanding harmony. Never had domestic 
^nformed more perfectly to MarlborougVs ideals than at 

of wrnm. First B.rt Cmpsr (Roxburgh Qob. 1833), p. 33. 
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this beginning of 1706. It was too good to be true, and it was too 
good to last. Well might Seymour warn a group of Whigs who 
were exulting in his presence upon the triumph of their party, 
“Don’t be too sure. Whatever the Queen may look like to you, 
she never hated you more.’’^ But while it lasted the sun shone 
brightly upon the English scene, and the island Power could 
plunge again with united authority into the murk and storm of 
Europe. 

On the Continent in the ranks of the Grand Alliance all was again 
turning to chaos. The agreements Marlborough had made with the 
allied princes and sovereigns threatened to crumble as soon as his 
personal influence was withdrawn from the various Courts. All 
the Electors saw the chance of making money and local advantage 
out of the weakness of the great confederacy and out of the astonish- 
ing readiness of England to make exertions far beyond het apparent 
stake. No doubt each had ground for complaint. Every signatory 
had entered the war upon the promise that the Empire would main- 
tain a hundred and twenty thousand men against France. Actually 
about forty thousand men, ill-clothed, worse equipped, unpaid, the 
bulk under the now rapidly failing Margrave of Baden, were all that 
was forthcoming. The Empire, deemed so mighty, had in fact 
fallen down. The thoughts of Vienna were riveted upon the civil 
war in Hungary and Transylvania. Compared to these terrible and 
near obsessions, dominion over Italy, Spain, and the New World 
became now a faint and far-oflF thing. 

The Prussian extortions and threats had not hitherto implied any 
serious resolve to change sides. But in the early months, of 1706 
the behaviour of Frederick I began to excite Marlborough’s anxiety. 
There are indications in his letters that he feared his positive deser- 
tion of the common cause. He suspected him of being actually in 
negotiation with Louis XIV. Marlborough’s letters cite no proofs. 
We have adduced many evidences of the excellence of his secret 
service, but it may well be that in this he was guided mainly by his 
instinct. Certainly the English Cabinet do not seem to have been 
themselves at all alarmed. Modern research has, however, shown 
how truly Marlborough divined or measured facts, for, as we now 
know, the Prussian King was advancing far on the path of treachery. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether anything but an overwhelming 
military event could at this juncture have kept him from a separate 
peace with France. 

Hoffmann’s dispatch, Dccembcf zz, 1705; Klopp, xii, 18. 
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Nest in importance were the Danes. Thirty thousand Danish 
troops served as mercenaries in the allied armies. They earned an 
invaluable revenue for the Danish State. These good soldiers who 
never failed on any battlefield had also to be marketed by their 
rulers. Denmark had been led to seize the town of Eutin, and this 
raised dangerous questions not only with the Swedes, but with the 
Empire. Meanwhile, the payments of the Sea Powers for the Danish 
troops being in arrear, those warriors became tardy in moving up 
to their necessary strategic positions. 

These political situations were aggravated by the actual state of 
the fronts. Spain was an adventure, costly, precarious, and on the 
whole ill-judged. But Italy was capital. There French armies, 
almost equal to those in Flanders and upon the Rhine, advanced 
against the exhausted Imperialists and the desperate remnants of 
Savoy. The year opened with the capture of Nice on January 4 after 
a siege of some weeks by a detachment of seven thousand men under 
the Duke of Berwick. By the express orders of Louis XIV the for- 
tifications were destroyed. So thoroughly was this executed, says 
Berwick, “that no trace remained where the fortress of Nice had 
once stood.”^ Thus Victor Amadeus found himself cut from any 
effective contact with the Allies by sea. While their armies used 
ruthless force, the French lavished their seductions upon the 
harassed Duke of Savoy. His wife and his daughters were princesses 
of France.® The Grand Monarch could forgive his own family 
without loss of dignity. Let the Duke once more turn his coat, 
however tattered, and the parable of the Prodigal Son would be 
re-enacted. Victor Amadeus was made of stubborn if untrustworthy 
stuff. It was plain, however, in February and March of 1706 that 
the complete extinction of all resistance to France in Italy was 
imminent. 

Against all these dangers and incoherences there remained to the 
Allies the greatness of their cause, which still held good in spite of 
every disappointment and disloyalty throughout the whole vague, 
vast block of the Germamc peoples. There were the sturdy, stub- 
born Dutch, and the rich, busy, and strangely resolute EngHsh; 
there was Prince Eugene, the hero of a Europe which had been for 
nearly twenty years at war; and lastly there was John, Duke of 


^ Mmoirs, i, 194. 

* His Anna of Odeans, danghtct of Chades H’s sistct. His daughtets were 

Adelaide, who mattied the Duke of Burgundy, and Marie Louise, who married 
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Marlborough, deemed by all in those days to be the Champion. 
By a ceaseless correspondence, obstructed sometimes for several 
weeks by adverse winds in the Narrow Seas, Marlborough workep 
untiringly to prevent the transient harmony which his person^ 
journey had achieved from falling into ruin. The seventy pages of 
his letters to high personages which Murray’s Dispatches contains 
for these ten or twelve weeks must be read by those who wish to 
understand his difficulties and exertions. Now the new, fierce 
campaign was about to begin. The eight French armies were already 
almost gathered upon their respective fronts. Every promise of the 
German states had been at the best half kept; all the contingents 
were weaker and later than arranged. Every single ally had his 
special complaint. The Empire, the most helpless, the most failing, 
was the most arrogant and querulous of all. The Margrave maun- 
dered over a mouldering army on the Rhine. The King of Pmssia 
held all his troops back from the fighting fronts to which it had 
been agreed they should march. The Danes, even after their Eutin 
incursion had been adjusted, were set upon their arrears of pay. 
England was the milch-cow of all, and Parliament was already voluble 
upon that pregnant point. But England, detached yet dominant in 
the distracted Continent, was still resolved upon war and victory. 
She was to have both, 

D’Al^gre had lingered in Holland, hopeful of his peace mission 
and reluctant to face the rigours of captivity and the English climate. 
When all was ready for the new campaign his presence at The 
Hague was no longer desirable. “ Since we have no more business 
to do together,” wrote Heinsius (February 19), “it would be better 
that he should leave.”^ On his arrival in England at the end of 
March he found himself reduced effectively to the position of a 
prisoner of war by the following characteristic letter from Marl- 
borough, which marked the extinction of his mission: 

# 

Windsor Park 
March 29, 1706 

Colonel Macartney, having gone yesterday evening to Windsor and 
having apprised the Queen of your safe arrival, has this momkig 
informed me that her Majesty wishes you to start to-morrow for 
Nottingham. I am truly sorry to be oitt of town and thus deprived 
of the pleasure of saluting you. I wiU however send this evening 

^ G. G. Vreede, Correspondanee diplomatique et militaire d« Marlboroagp, de Heinsius, 
etc. (1850), p, 3. 
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M. Caidonnel [le Sieur Cardoiiael] to receive your instructions, begging 
you to be persuaded of the very sincere feelings with which I have the 
honour to be, etc.^ 

The whisperings of peace which d* Alegre had begun continued 
while the armies were being painfully gathered from intriguing 
Courts and war-worn peoples. Two separate lines of discussion 
persisted. Apart from the more general objects of the war, England 
had a special reason for courting the Dutch. Queen Anne’s Ministers 
and Parliaments of every hue, especially before the Union with 
Scotland was achieved, centred their desires upon securing a 
Dutch guarantee of the Protestant Succession. THs could not in 
English opinion be secured, nor their effort repaid, until France 
was thoroughly beaten. They were therefore wont to encourage the 
Dutch to gain their Barrier by a vigorous combined prosecution 
of the war; while Louis XIV tempted them at least with a large 
portion of it as the reward of a speedy, and if necessary a separate, 
peace. These two opposite winds blew for several years alternately 
upon Holland according to die varying fortunes of the armies. 
Marlborough knew well that the Dutch rkims would be exorbitant; 
that, whatever the London Cabinet might feel, they would deeply 
offend the Empire; and that the heavy hand of “ Their High Mighti- 
nesses” would infhriate all parts of ike Netherlands that might fall 
under thdr rule. He foresaw also the complications which must 
arise with Prussia and other signatory states of the Grand Alliance 
concerned with the Lower Rhine. We find him, therefore, dilatory 
and obstmctive in all that concerned the Barrier Treaty, and in fact 
he staved it off till after Malplaquet. 

The idea of the reciprocal guarantee of the war-aims of the two 
Sea Powers, as a preliminary to a draft of general peace terms, grew 
steadily iu England. The Whigs, naturally attaching the highest 
importance to anything assuring the Protestant Succession, were 
prep^ed to go almost all lengdis to meet the Dutch over their 
Bamer. As it was already necessary to carry them along, Haliftx 
was at Marlborough s wish associated with him m all rhp prelirninary 
^gotiations. WTaen at length, at the beginning of April, it became 
imperative that Marlborough should return to The Hague and to 
the army, Halifax w^t with him. We do not need at this stage to 
enter upon the details of the Anglo-Duteh discussions, which did 
^^ch a settlement till the end of 1709. It is sufficient here to 
jery diflbrent angles from whidi Marlborough and Hali- 

J- DispaUbtSf ii, 464. 
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fax approached their common task. Halifax in one of his regular 
letters to his patty leader, Somers, neither being at the time a 
Minister, -wrote, “I think it is our interest that their Barrier should 
be as good as we can obtain for them, and if they insist on too much, 
it will be a greater tie on them not to make peace until it is procured 
for them.”^ He thought from his talks wiA Marlborough that the 
Duke agreed with this. It is probable, however, that, whatever 
civilities Marlborough may have practised towards the eminent 
Whig, his opinion was not different from what he expressed three 
years later in his well-known letter to Godolphin: “Be assured that 
whenever England shall comply with the States as to the Barrier 
. . . they wiU think it more their interest to be well with France 
than wii England/’*' Two more contrary opinions could hardly 
be expressed, and it must be noted that Marlborough’s view of the 
Dutch reaction was not borne out in different circumstances by the 
ultimate result. 

Their di6ferences did not emerge in public. The two envoys were 
not long together at The Hague. M^lborough had very soon to 
take the field. Except for a month’s stay in Hanover in the Whig 
interest and for occasional visits to Marlborough’s headquarters, 
Halifax remained- throughout the year at The Hague in parley -with 
the Dutch. His negotiations were soon to be affected by events. 

The Bourbon power in Spain had sunk to its lowest ebb at the 
end of 1705, but a stern rally marked the opening months of 1706. 
Louis XIV refused to accept the sudden change of fortune in the 
Peninsula. He was deeply conscious of the danger to his interests 
in the western Mediterranean which arose from the capture by the 
Sea Powers of the fortified naval base of Barcelona. Just as at the 
end of 1704 he had sent a great army to recover Gibraltar, so now 
he exerted himself to recover the Catalonian capital. Tess6, with all 
the French troops confronting Galway, about twelve thousand 
men, was moved into Aragon. Arrived there, he was ordered, in 
spite of his misgivings, to drop his communications and march on 
Barcelona. Here he met the new reinforcements from France, agd 
found himself at the head of twenty-one thousand men, two-thj^ 
of whom were French regulars. This concentrated army outnurn- 
bered all theaUied formations dispersed throughout the conquefe^d pf< 5 ^ 
vinces. It lay however in the midst of a bitterly hostile population. 

1 Quoted in R. Gelkie and I. A. Montgomery, The Dutch Barrier^ 1705-^ 9> P- 4^ n, 

* August 1709: Coxe, iv, 409. 
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It could be fed and supplied only from the sea. A comprehensive 
plan was framed. The Toulon fleet carrying the munitions and can- 
non for the siege reached the coast in the first days of April, and in 
perfect timing with the junction of all the forces, Philip V arrived 
in the camp from Madrid. 

This sudden apparition completely turned the tables upon the 
Allies. Peterborough’s troops were widely scattered, the bulk 
being in the province of Valencia, in whose pleasant cities their 
commander had disported himself with the gallantry and profusion 
of a knight-errant. Charles, menaced and invested both by land 
and sea, threw himself into Barcelona with four thousand men, of 
whom one-third were English. The second siege of Barcelona began. 
Marshal Tess6 not unnaturally regarded Mdntjuich as the key of 
the dty. He hoped in his turn to carry it by assault. The defence 
of the famous fort was confided to seven hundred EngHsh redcoats 
under Lord Donegal. It was necessary to use against them the 
heavy batteries and the greater part of Ae French army. At night- 
fall of the aist the breach was stormed by overwhelming numbers, 
and Donegal, refusing all quarter, and striking down his foes on 
every side, perished gloriously, sword in hand, with the greater 
p^ of his men. The attack on the city now began in earnest. 
Aided by the fidelity of five thousand citizen levies, & young King 
f^harles he was but twenty-one — conduct^ the defence witli 
conspicuous personal valour. Donegal’s stublom resistance in the 
Montjuich had given time for the populatio^to strengthen the ram- 
parts. A bitter conflict ensued. This was the great episode in the 
career of the future Emperor. Although he could easily have 
quitted the city by sea in the early days,^e proclaimed his resolve 
to conquer or die among Hs ardentX:atalans. His death in action, 
and s^ more his capture aUve, would have violently transformed 
the whole policy of the Grand Alliance. 


Almost evetything about Petetborough is disputed. A sombre 
trato of Vtctoflau times, Colonel Pamell,> bas, with remarkable 
^diuo^ laboured to strip him of all Lis laurels and to represent 
to o^y as a nuisance and impostor. These aspersions are still 
de^ed ^vagant and unjust. But certainly Peterborough’s con- 
duct at to cnsis shows him at his worst. On March 30, when the 

^ apparent, he wrote a letter 
^^^ittor Amadeus of Savoy wWcL reveals the black treachery 


^ Tht War of the Sucetmon in Spun (1702-u) 
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May God preserve his Majesty, . . . but it is my duty to yovur Royal 
Highness that in case of his death I shall Spain to he who has the right 
to it. . . . The most fatal event for the public will be a captive King 
of Spain. The game will be difficult and delicate, and I can only say 
that I will do my best; . . . for your interests, Monseigneur, will always 
be [illegible: paramount?] and your Royal Highness cannot wish for 
a more devoted or faithful servant.^ 

To this limit did he push his personal feuds and public pre- 
sumption. 

Alike in thought and action he proved himself utterly indifferent 
to the fate of the sovereign in whose interest he had been sent to 
Spain. He seemed prepared to face the loss of Barcelona. Admiral 
Leake, reinforced by Byng’s squadrons and transports carrying five 
thousand men, was now sailing up the coast from Gibraltar to the 
relief of the city. Peterborough, asserting his commission as a joint- 
admiral of superior rank, sent him reiterated orders to land his 
troops in Valencia before engaging the Toulon fleet. “Any forces 
sent to Barcelona are sent so fat out of the way.” He wished him- 
self to march from Valencia to Madrid and seize the capital, as an 
offset to the fall of Barcelona. 

Leake treated Peterborough’s thrice-reiterated orders with perfect 
disdain. He pressed his voyage to Barcelona with the utmost speed. 
King Charles from the beleaguered city sent him imperative appeals 
to hasten “without stopping or disembarking the forces elsewhere, 
as some other Persons may pretend to direct you; for there can be 
no one so necessary in this town, which is on the very point of being 
lost for want of relief.”* Peterborough, finding his orders dis- 
obeyed, and beginning to be at length conscious of the storm that 
would break upon him if Barcelona fell, gathered a small force, 
hastened along the coast, and joined Cifiientes, the Miquelet leader, 
in the blockade of Tessa’s army. When the fleet, delayed by 
adverse winds, drew near, he boarded the flagship, hoisted his 
admiral’s flag at the mainmast, and sought to present himself as the 
saviour of the city and the organizer of its relief. No one could 
have behaved worse. The whole credit belongs to Admiral 
Leake. 

The Toulon fleet did not accept Leake’s proffered battle. On the 
approach of his superior forces their admiral, the Count ofTouiousei 
sailed without loitering for Toulon. Tess6, whose land communica- 
tions were cut and himself blockaded by the Catalan bands, had no 
^ Add. MSS. 28057, 93”94* * PamcU, p. 166. 
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choice but immediate retreat. Leaving his whole siege-train, all his 
cannon, stores, supplies, and the bulk of his wounded, he withdrew, 
harassed by the guerrillas, nor^ward into France. Such was the 
first re&eshing news which greeted the allied captains at the opening 
of the main campaign of 1706. 



Chaptei Five 

FORTUNE’S GIFT 

1706 — ^MAY 

M arlborough had reached The Hague fuU of a 
great military design. Our chief source for this is 
in the letters which he wrote after it had been decisively 
Lprevented. But there is ample evidence how far 
he had carried his plan for marching all round France into Italy. 
For months past he had been setting everything in motion to that 
end. There were the eight thousand Prussians who were anyhow 
to stay in Italy. There were the seven thousand Palatines and 
three thousand Saxe-Gothas. There was the English Government 
subsidy of three hundred thousand crowns, there was the £z^OyOoo 
loan, both of which were payable only to Prince Eugene’s account 
in Venice. Well-equipped in the Italian theatre would stand Eugene, 
and thither Marlborough would march with the renowned redcoats 
and such other contingents as he could scrape. We can see to what 
point his actual staff work had proceeded by the issue of the sis 
hand-mills to every British battalion for grinding com, utens il 
which had never been needed in the Low Countries.^ He had 
procured the assent of the Cabinet, and was now strong enough 
to have his plan embodied in a solemn commission from the Queen 
authorizing him to act, if he thought fit, independently of the 
Dutch. ^ 

^ Captaia Robert Parker, Memoirs (1746), pp. 108, 109. 

® The document is as follows. The original, with signature and seal, is in the 
Queen’s hand, 

April 1706 

Additional Instructions for our Right Trusty and Right intirely beloved cousin and coundllour 
John Duke of Marlborough our embassador extraordinary to the States Generali of the United 
Provinces and eaptmn General of our Forces &c.: Given at our court at Kensington the four- 
teenth day of April 1706, in tbs fifth year of our Reigne, 

Whereas we have by our instructions to ypu beating (fe.te.thc tenth day cjf 
the fifth year of our reign given yciu our directions to press the States Generali of the 
United Provinces with the utmost earnestness to joyne their proportion of forces with 
ours for the compleating forty squadrons and forty battalions to march forthwith into 
Italy, for the effectuall carrying on of the wart there, and the relief of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Savoy; which service we take to be of the last importance to the common cause. 
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Armed with this vigorous document, he now opened the matter 
boldly at The Hague. The States-General showed much more 
imagination and confidence than they had done in 1704. Their 
terms were simple. If he went he must take no Dutch troops: that 
would cost them their lives at the hands of the Dutch populace. But 
for die rest they would run all risks to help him. He had already 
directed eighteen thousand men upon the Italian theatre. If with 
twenty thousand English, who were to make another long pilgrim- 
age, and certain auxiliaries of quality he could reach Lombardy, he 
and Eugene might do a deed the fruits whereof would be inestimable 
and the fame immortal. 


To take the pressure off the Dutch, while he was fighting in 
Italy, Marlborough had resolved upon an important diversion. A 
French refugee, the Comte de Guiscard, a man whose dark and 
explosive nature was armed with much address, had for many 
months past4)ressed upon the London Cabinet a plan for the land- 
ing of a strong force upon the coasts of France far behind the 
fortress barrier of the Low Countries. St John was much impressed 
with Guiscard. He wrote of him to Marlborough in the highest 
terms:. His conduct has been full of 2eal, very discreet and very 
moderate.” Guiscard proposed that a number of battalions should 
be raised from the Huguenot refugees, and that these, reinforced 
by several brigades of British infantry and regiments of dragoons, 


And ^tho’ wc wil not permit our sdvcs to doubt of the concurrence of that Govern- 
ment mao reasmiable and so necessary a proposition, yet the consideration that we arc 
not only obhged m justice to do this, but also we are mov’d by the thoughts of the fetal 
consequmcra wWch would befell the whole confederacy in case the French prevail 

^ ^ effectually carryed on. That we might not 

^ be \^tmg to do out utmost for this necessary and important service: we 
do hereby require you upon the refusal or delay of the States General, or their ministers 
to joyne with us ordenng a proportion of their troops for that service; that you do 

the troops in om pay as the said number of forty squadrons and forty battalions 

methods for concealing the 
necessary directions for the time and miSner 

B. OVB mxip. in tids «p«iidon; w. do thJrfoB 

“<1 to order Md 

pton^d^SdS to d.. 
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should be landed by surprise somewhere between Blaye and the 
mouth of theJCharente. Xantes was to be occupied and fortified, 
and the French Huguenot officers were from thence to rouse the 
Cevennes and reanimate the Camisards, carrying rebellion supported 
by invasion into these smouldering regions. Marlborough thought 
well of the venture and of 
the part it would play in 
his general strategy. Five 
Huguenot regiments were 
raised at the end of 1705, 
and nearly a do2en British 
battalions were gathered at 
Portsmouth and in the Isle 
of Wight. hope to be 
able,” he wrote to Heinsius 
from London (February 
ia/23, 1706), 

before I seal this letter to 
send you a project of the 
Comte de Guiscard, which 
his been communicated to 
M. de Buys; we keep it here 
as a great secret and do not 
doubt that you will do the 
same; but if we can make 
it practicable to make such an attempt, I should think this year is more 
proper than any. For by what we see of the French disposition for this 
year’s service, there will be very few troops left in the body of the 
. kingdom — I beg you will give me your opinion of this project so that 
I may know how to govern myself.^ 



Heinsius, who had already had relations with Guiscard, favoured 
this use of amphibious power. It was of course entirely in harmony 
with Tory Party war-conceptions, and was bound to command a 
strong backing in Parliament once it became known. Marlborough 
always referred to it as the ‘descent’ (alas I he wrote it ‘decent’), 
and we shall see it play an appreciable part in the operations of the 
ne ' 
to 


T three years. Guiscard too was to make his own contribution 
history when in 


Prime Minister, in the Council Chamber. The troops, together with 
their shipping and stores, were prepared and provided^duting the 


1 Vteede, p. 4. 
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’srintet of 1705-6, and tteir use lay in Marlborough’s hand when he 
reached The Hague. 

The Italian scheme was destroyed by the earliest events of the 
campaign of 1706. The Fren(di forest^ed the ^es in the field 
both on the Rhine and in Italy. In March Vendome, unseasonably 
mobilized, inflicted at Caldnato a savage minor defeat upon Revent- 
ku, who commanded the Imperial forces in Eugene’s absence at 
Vienna. Eugene arrived, not indeed to stem the rout, but to 
reorganize and reanimate the beaten army when they reached the 
Trentino. Here was a loss in capture, and still more in desertion, 
of ten thousand men. In Germany Villars fell upon the Margrave, 
who with feeble forces was blockading Fort Louis, and on May 5 
chased hifn over the Rhine. The blockade of Fort Louis was aban- 
doned, and the blockaders were thankful, or even proud, to ha.ve 
made theit escape. Hagenau and Duremberg were captured ^th 
their garrisons, and almost all those conquests which the trium- 
phant Allies had made on the left bank after Blenheim were lost. 
Not only the line of the Moder, but also that of the Lauter, was 
devoured, and Landau, into whidh a garrison of four thousand men 
was thrown by the Margrave, alone remained. The siege and 
recapture of this key fortress seemed set for the next scene. 

Marlborough’s correspondence at this time with the King of 
Prussia and with Wartenberg, the Prussian Prime Minister, deserves 
study. The English Ambassador at Berlin, Lord Raby, was a gentie- 
tnan of Spirit, ardent for military repute, and inclined to carry 
/diplomacy into dangerous channels. Marlborough’s comment upon 
him as “impertinent and insignificant” is severe. However this 
may be, his intrigues, amorous and political, caused ill-feeling at the 
Prussian Court. He was accused roundly of being the lover of 
Copntess Wartenberg, the Prime Minister’s wife. This was a com- 
plication the advantages and disadvantages of which might well 
become the subject of dispute. In April the King demanded Raby’s 
recall. However, in those days letters passed slowly. 

A personal rektionship had been established between Marl- 
borough and Frederick I. The King, markedly emphasizing 
Mariborough’s new dignity as a prince of the Empire, addressed 
him as “my cousin,” and his letters breathed a spirit of comrade- 
^imiration. But he still dekyed the moving of his troops. 

^5^ch should have been at Mainz were only at Wesel. Those 
whkh should have listened to help the Margrave on the Upper 
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Rhine were proceeding sluggishly towards Maestricht. The King 
complained that he had not been told o£ Marlborough’s plans. Nor 
had he, for the project of the Duke’s marching into Italy could not 
risk disclosure beyond the most limited circle. In fact, though 
Marlborough did not yet know it, a courier with an exposing 
dispatch from Victor Amadeus had already been captured by the 
enemy. The Prussian King wrote to Marlborough on April 20 a 
most severe and challenging letter couched in terms, probably 
sincere, of high personal regard. G^nsidering the great number of 
troops Prussia was furnishing to the Allies, her King felt he should 
be party to all secrets. To this Marlborough tepUed personally 
with all ceremony. To Wartenberg, ihe Prime Minister, he was more 
blunt ; if the King went on writing to him in this style, he would not 
find it necessary to give him any more information about military 
movements. But the moment that the Margrave was defeated upon 
the Upper Rhine and the Italian scheme was no longer possible 
Marlborough became expansive about his ruined plans. In a 
dozen letters he informed the Emperor, the King of Prussia, and 
all the German Electors what he had purposed and what he could 
no longer do. This was a cheap currency, but it was as much as he 
had to give. They were all now fully informed of the discarded 
pkn.^ 

AU this time the French armies were steadily concentrating, and 
further mde shocks impended on all European fronts. In these 
circumstances the States-General made Marlborough another simple 
oflFer. They would approve the sending of an extra ten thousand 
men to the aid of Prince Eugene, provided that he would himself 
command the Dutch armies on the Flanders front. Moreover, he 
should not be hampered in any way by Deputies or generals. If he, 
their Deputy Captain-General, would stay to guard the Dutch 
homeland, he should be master in the field, and he might send this 
further substantial aid to his comrade Eugene. Marlborough closed j 
with this. Assuredly the Dutch kept their word. Slangenberg j 
smouldered in sullen obscurity. Three new field Deputies, Sicco ‘ 
van Goslinga, Ferdinand van Collen, and Baron de Renswoude, 
were appointed with instructions to obey the I>uke and with no 
prohibitions against fighting a battle, which however seemed most 
raiUkely. aUen seeins » 

was a friend of Marlborough’s.” We shall have much to say about ’ 
Goslinga as the story unfolds. He was no doubt picked for his 

' See Dispatches, ii, 496-497 (to Wtatislaw). * Ibid., 468^ 
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office because of his personal courage and fiery, aggressive nature. 
Here was a man eager for battle. He would be no clog. But another 
series of difficulties arose. New trials, different in character, were 
henceforth to fall upon Marlborough's patience. Goslinga was a 
military-minded civilian, fascinated (without any professional know- 
ledge) by the art of war, who would have liked to command the 
army himself. He combined the valour of ignorance with a mind 
fertile in plans of action. His military judgment was almost child- 
ishly defective; his energy was overflowing. Day after day, as his 
memoirs recount, he waited upon the Duke in his tent, offering 
freely his best advice. When this was not taken his mood became 
not only critical but aspersive; and from an early stage in their 
relations his writings accuse Marlborough of “prolonging the war 
for his own advantage,” instead of ending it speedily and easily by 
adopting one or other of the numerous Goslinga plans. On the 
battlefields the pugnacious Deputy bustled into the hottest fighting, 
galloping to every quarter, helping to rally and lead disordered 
battalions, m ak ing happy suggestions to the generals in the heat 
of action, and sometimes even giving orders upon his vaguely 
defined but impressive authority. All this, however, will become 
apparent. 

It was with melancholy thoughts that Marlborough began his 
most brilliant campaign. “I cross the sea,” he wrote to Wratislaw, 
“with sufficiently sad reflections.”! “The little concern of the 
of Denmark and almost all the other princes give me so distn^) 
thoughts that I almost despair of success.”® These expressions ran 
be multiplied.^ But this was his dangerous mood. Just as he had 
written before starting upon the Blenheim march that he saw no 
prospect of doing any good that year, so now he was in the deepest 
gloom. It was not the abysmal despair into which he was plunged 
m the two ca three days before Oudenarde, but it was black as night. 
»*xet he had his consolations, and his poise remained perfect. There 
IS a letter of his which we like as much as any he wrote to his wife. 


joon TO ^arao ' 

I am very uneasy when Your letters do not come regulily, for 
wthout flattie my greatest support are the thoughts I have of your 

T ^ Children, 

but when I do, be assur’d that I shal let them know my heart and soul, 

! Maixdi 29; Dispateb$s, il, 462. 

' ® Msihiotough to Godolphio, April 23/May 4; Coxe, 11 , 330. 
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as to their living dutyfully, and kindly with You, and let mee beg for 
my sake of my dear Soull, that she will passe by lide faults and consider 
thay are very Young, and that thay cant do other then love you withal 
their hearts, for when thay consider how good a Mother You have 
been to them, thay must bee barbariens if thay did not make a kind 
return; You will see by my letters to Lord Treasurer that in all Ukely- 
whode I shal make the whole Campagte in this country^ and consequently not 
such a one as will please mee^ but as linfinitely vallu Your estme,for without 
that You cant love mee^ let mee say for my self that there is some merits in ■ 
doing rather what is good for the publickt then in prefering ons private satisfac- P 
iion and Intire st^ for by my being here in a condition of doing nothing that shall, 
make a noise, has made me able to send ten thousand men to I talk, and to leave* 
Nyntien thousand men on the Rhin til the Mareshal de Marsin shal bring 
back his detachement to this country', the ffrench ate very positive that 
thay must succeed at Barcelone but I trust in God our fileet will relieve 
it, and then we may end this Campagne so as that the ffrench may have 
nothing to brag off, for I {flatter my self that the ten thousand men we 
are sending to Pr. Eugene will put him in a condition of acting offen- 
sively; for Garmany I expect nothing but ill news, and for this country 
I do not doubt but You will be so kind as to believe if I have an 
opertunity I will do my best; the decent [descent] is what I have also 
a great opinion off, 

pray lett mr Travers know that I shall be glad to hear sometims 
from him how the Building goes on at Woodstock; for the Gardening 
and Plantations I am at ease, being very sure that mr Wise will bee 
dilligent.^ 

This is the most splendid period in Marlborough’s career. Every 
personal need urged that he should win a battle for himself. At 
home the wolves, though temporarily baffled, were always growling. 
Already Sarah was losing her influence with the Queen; already her 
contacts were becoming a hindrance, not a help. His dream of 
another epic march across Europe and an Italian “Hochstadt” won 
side by side with the man he loved had faded. But there still 
remained the duty of a soldier and the dominating responsibility 
of the working Head of the Alliance. Not without pangs, but 
certainly without the slightest hesitation, Marlborough divested 
himself of troops which would have secured him a large superiority 
in the Low Countries and the chance of some deed “that shall make 
a noise.” What an eaampk f!say»i5.Q£As..Ggat 

War through whiHi Ve nave passed, to fight for the common cause 
ahdYiot to be 'locd commanders,’ grasping at all the ships or 
troops they could reach or extort, so as to make themselves secure 
The piatflotl^bafis" (Quoted in Coxe, ii, 335-336; the test is firoin ihe Blenheim MSS. 
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in tiieif own sphere, even if all else went to rack and disaster! We 
know of no similar instance in military history where a general-in- 
chief, thus pressed, has deliberately confined himself to a secondary 
role while furnishing colleagues, who were also rivals, with the 
me^s of action. There is nothing in the career of Napoleon which 
st^^ upon the level of the comradeship of Marlborough and 
Eugene. Napoleon’s relations to Davout during and after Jena 
are the exact contrary. Only with Lee and Jackson have we a s imila r 
self-effacement among warriors of genius; and even then more with 
Lee than Jackson. So Marlborough wrote, and so he decided. He 
strove to reconcile himself to “a whole campaign” with indecisive 
forces in the fortress zone of Brabant at a time when personal success 
seemed most necessary to his public existence. 


A small incident at this moment throws a pleasant light upon 
John and Sarah. An unfortunate divine, one Stephens, who had 
already published in the interests of his party a memorial on The 
Church in Danger^ illustrated his theme by disparaging comments 
upon Madborough’s military performances, and found himself in 
consequence of the Lords’ Resolution condemned not only to a 
fine but to the pillory. Horror-struck at his approaching ordeal, 
he implored Sarah’s mercy and protection. These were not denied. 
Availing herself of her partially restored friendship with the Queen, 
she begged that he should be let off the physical punisliment, which 
he piteously protested would break the hearts of his wife and 
children. The reluctance with which Anne agreed to suspend this 
is a measure of her mood at this time. She wrote: 


I have upon my dear Mrs Freeman’s pressing letter about Mr 
Stephens ordered Mr Secretary Harley to put a stop to his standing 
in the pillory till farther orders, which is in effect the same thing as if 
he were pardoned. Nothing but your desire could have inclined me to 
It, for in my poor opinion it is not right. . . .1 

Marlborough shared Sarah’s compassion. 


I agree entirely with you that Stephens ought not to be forgiven 
before s^tence, but after he is in the Queen’s power, if her hfajesty 
has no objection to it, I should be glad he were forgiven; but I submit 
Jt to her Majesty’s pleasure, and the opinion of my friends. I do not 

favourable pamphlet by 
another handj; but I do not love to see my name in print, for I am 

^ rbCPmat! Correspondenet of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, i, 22, 
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persuaded that an honest man must be justified by liis own actions, 
and not by the pen of a writer, though he should be a zealous friend.^ 

And a little later : 

I am very glad you have prevailed with the Queen for pardoning 
Stephens. I should have been very uneasy if the law had not found 
him guilty, but much more uneasy if he had suffered the punishment 
on my account. 

The Captain-General quitted the endless discussions at The 
Hague and set out in his coach for Headquarters on May 9. Here 
he found little to comfort him. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

May 4/15 

When I left The Hague on Sunday last I was assured that I should 
find the army m a condition to march. But as yet neither the artillery 
horses nor the bread-wagons are come, so that we shall be obliged to 
stay for the English, which will join us on Wednesday, and then we 
sh^ advance towards Louvain. God knows I go with a heavy heart; 
for I have no prospect of doing anything considerable, unless the French would 
do what I am very confident they will not; unless the Marshal de Marsin 
should return, as it is reported, with thirty battalions and forty 
squadrons; for that would give to them such a superiority as might 
tempt them to march out of their lines, which if they do, I will most 
certainly attack them, not doubting, with the blessing of God, to beat 
them, though the foreign troops I have seen are not so good as they 
were last year; but I hope the English are better.® 

Louis XIV had brooded deeply upon the danger and ignominy 
which his finest army had sustained under Villeroy in the late 
campaign. To stand upon the defensive in the Low Countries 
seemed to promise only the renewal of those affronts. The genius 
of the French soldier could not, the King felt, flourish without not 
merely offering, but seeking battle. Long fortified lines were plainly 
no bander to the kind of manoeuvres of which Marlborough was 
capable. Moreover, the old lines were gone. Forty miles of them 
had been diligently levelled by him before the armies went into 
winter quarters, ^at, then, was to prevent the “mortified adven- 
turer,” backed by his bloodthirsty English Parliament, from again 
pack^g ten days’ food upon' his wagons, inarching into 
of the fortress zone, and confronting the French commanders with 
the Wind of hideous situation from which, as they now knew, only 

1 The Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, i, 22. * Owe, ii, 33^. 
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the Dutdi Deputies had saved them last August? To avoid this, 
Villeroy must be free to show the same eagerness for a decisive trial 
of strength as his opponent. The initiative must be seized and held 
from the beginning of the campaign. The will-power of the aggres- 
sive antagonist must be bent by a sincere readiness to fight, and if 
possible broken by a great battle. Chamillart encouraged these (in 
themselves) sound military conceptions of the Great King by 
counsels which had less sound foundations. Marlborough was an 
adventurer; his knowledge of war was mediocre; Blenheim was a 
fluke. The surrender of twenty-seven battalions of the French 
flower in Hochstadt was not a fact from which to draw general 
conclusions. It was easily explained by the blunders of Tallard and 
the misconduct of Q6rambault. But for these this monstrous imposi- 
tion of a unique defeat and of irresistible hostile fighting power 
would never have depressed the morale of the royal armies. France 
must now re-establish true values, and for this there was no way 
except battle. And why shrink from it? The successes of Calcinato 
in Italy and of Hagenau on the Rhine justified a confident temper. 
Their news about Marlborough was, moreovet, encouraging. “On 
trouve en HoUande,” wrote Torcy to Tallard on May ii, “M. de 
Marlborough moins vif sur la guerre qu’il 6tait les anmfes pr6c6- 
dentes.”^ Thus King Louis and his overburdened Minister of War 
and Finance stkred one another. 

They then proceeded to stir Villeroy. They wrote him successive 
letters in the spirit that he should not hesitate to fight, that he 
should not shirk a pitched battle. Let all be arranged to give a good 
superiority, and then make some offensive movement to which 
. Marlborough must submit or take the consequences. “ The brusque 
and proud spirit of Villeroy,” says Saint-Simon, 

was wounded by thwe reiterated admonitions. He had the feeling 
that the King doubted his courage since he judged it necessary to 
spur him so hard. He resolved to put all at stake to satisfy him, and 
to prove that he did not deserye such harsh suspicions.® 

^ The m^tal processes of a general should lead hivn first to put 
himself fdthfuUy in the position of his enemy, and to credit that 
enemy with the readiness to do what he himself would most dread. 
In Ae ne^ stage idiosyncrasies of the hostile commander, the temper 
^d q^ty of his troop’s, and the political background come into 
pay. But these are secondary. The safe course is to assume that 
1 French tforcign Office Archives, voL ssi, f. joi. 8 Saint-Simon, iv, 432. 
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the enemy will do his worst — Le., what is most unwelcome. With 
that provided against, lesser evils can be resisted. Marlborough, 
surveying the campaign of 1706 as if he were King Louis’s adviser, 
was convinced that the true Frendi effort should be noade in Italy 
and in Spain. If more force was available it should be used against 
the Margrave on the Upper Rhine. A period of sieges in the fortress 
zone of the Low Countries might lead to a few French strongholds 
being lost, but would gain much precious time for action elsewhere. 
Accordingly, in various letters Marlborough had formally advised 
the Dutch Government that no French offensive in the Low 
Countries need be expected.^ Also to Heinsius; 

In my opinion there is nothing more certain than that the French 
have taken their measures to be this campaign on the defensive in 
Flanders and Germany, in order to be the better able to act offensively 
in Italy and Spain. ^ 

And again; 

26 March, 1706 

I am very much of your opinion that the placing of the King of 
Frances Housold {sic\ so that they may be sent either to Germany or 
Flanders is a plain instance that they intend to take thek motions &om 
what we shall do, which confirms me in my opinion of theit being 
resolved to act in both places defensively.® 

He was wrong only because the French were wrong. He judged 
their hand as he would have played it himself. Hence the despon- 
dency with which he resigned himself to a difficult, wearisome, and 
limited manoeuvring among the fortresses. His costly Intelligence 
service could give him no clue to the personal reactions which his 
operations of 1705 had produced upon Louis XIV, nor to the 
pressures which the King was putting upon his Marshal. Up till 
May 18 we see Marlborough sombrely resigned to the path of duty, 
having cleansed his heart of personal ambition, and acting solely in 
the common cause. 

King Louis’s dispositions for the northern front comprised an 
army of forty thousand under Villars to operate against the Mar- 
grave on the Upper Rhine, and an army \mder Villeroy of sixty 
thousand to confront Marlborough in Brabant. Marshi Marsin, 
with 25 battalibii^ ati^!r^36 

theatre, and likewise the famous Maison du Roi (the “Housold”) 

1 Letter to Gcldermalsen; Dispatebis, U, 516. 

* February 22, 1706; Vre^e, p. 8. ® Ibid., p. 16. 
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was so posted as to be capabk of intervening either way, but witb 
a strong bias towards Brabant. The King’s plan was ttet both 
these important forces shouid join Villeroy, and thereafter seek 

Marlborough, and put him to the test. 

The reader -will remember the minor fortress of L^u, wnicn 



THE NORTHERN FRONT (mAT lyo’S) 


surrendered to the Allies after the Lines of Brabant were forced in 
July 1705.1 Louis XTV held, and was advised, that the siege of this 
place would either inflict painful humiliation upon Marlborough or 
force him to a batde at odds and disadvantage.® Villeroy’s instruc- 
tions were therefore definite. Moreover, that Marshal had newly 
lighted upon one of Marlborough's many intrigues. A prominent 
citizen of Namur was believed to be in treacherous correspondence 
with the Captain-General for the purpose of delivering that impor- 
tant fortified city into the hands of the Allies. This was no more 
the truth. ViJleroy’s counterstroke to such designs was well 
expressed in an aggressive siege of lAau, and he became most anxious 
1 Vbl. IL pp. 958, 983, 989- Sec map on opposite page. > Pelet, vi, 40. 
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to forestall his opponent. He knew that none of the Prussians had 
passed the Rhine. He learned that the Danes would be absent from 
any immediate concentration Marlborough might make. It there- 



VILIJEiROT*S OPENING 


fore seemed necemry 'ta^mcknn 'Only^^dth'^the 

English, and over these the Marshal conceived he had an ample 

superiority. 

On May i8 the Intelligence service reported heavy French 
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assemblings on the left: bank of the Dyle between Wavre and Lou- 
vain. On the ic)th decisive news arrived. The French army had 
crossed the Dyle and advanced to within four miles of Tirlemont. 
This could only mean that they courted battle. The situation was 
instantaneously transformed. Doubt and despondency vanished; 
ail became simple and dire. All the allied contingents were ordered 
forthwith to concentrate. Marlborough’s first thought was for the 
Danes. He sent an urgent message to their general, the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg; 

Having this moment learned that the enemy have passed the Dyle 
and almost reached Tirlemont, I send you this express to request your 
Highness to bring forward by a double march your cavalry, together 
or in separate units as they lie upon the road, so as to join us at the 
earli^t moment, letting your infantry follow with all the speed possible 
without exhaustion. In case your Highness is not with the leading 
corps, the oflScer commanding that corps is hereby instructed to march 
without waiting further orders, and to forward this letter forthwith 
to your Highness and all commanders in rear so that they also can 
conform.^ 

The whole region was fa m i l i ar to both sides^ It had long been 
regarded as a possible ground of great battles. It was one of the 
most thoroughly comprehended terrains in Europe. We remember 
how Marlborough had wished to force the Lines hard by this point 
in the autumn of 1703, and how the Dutch generals had warned him 
against the dangers of the RamiUies position, which lay three mi les 
behind them and in which there was “a narrow aperture of but 
1200 paces. ® We must remember also that the French engineers 
who traced the Lines of Brabant had discarded the RamilHes position 
for the r^on that it- was concave and thus had lengthy sideways 
communications . For this reason they had decided to construct the 
Lines somewhat in advance of it. Marlborough, of course, knew the 
^ound perfectly. His autumn headquarters, while he was levelling 
toe Lines, had been for more than a month at Meldert, five mil es 
ttom Tirlemont. He was accustomed to keep himself fit and hard 
by every day. We have seen how a week before Blenheim he 
Eugene reconnoitred all the neighbourhood south of the 
Dmube where a battle might be fought.* We cannot doubt that he 
Md exa^ed this part of Flanders and measured its possibilities in 
ms mmd as m a newly read and deeply pondered book. 

Intfeed, his topographical memories went back to the wars of 
1 a. J17. 8 vd. n. pp. 67^-678. 3 voi. II, p. 834. 
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King William. The whole area had been thotoughly mapped by 
English and French engineers. Maps of those days reached a high 
level of information and accuracy, and we must imagine besides 
that Marlborough could visualize the whole of these areas and their 
military potentialities in exceptional clarity and detail. Moreover, 
though in no way he expected the French advance, he would mark 
the RamiUies position as one which the French might be inclined to 
occupy if he could not get there first, and where a battle might very 
well be fought. This knowledge, his eye and memory for country, i r 
together with his belief in his own troops and in his own capacity, j 
explain the amazing wave of confidence which swept over him as / 
soon as he divined the purpose of the French advance, and the [ 
spontaneity of his subsequent action on the batdefield. During the*’ 
19th, 20th, and 2 1 St of May he wrote seven letters to the various 
high personages upon whom his system depended, proclaiming his 
belief that a battle was imminent, and that a great victory would be 
won. 

To Harley: 

The enemy havkig drained all their garrisons, and depending on 
their superiority, passed the Dyle yesterday and came and posted 
themselves at Tirlemont, with Ac Geet before them, whereupon I 
have sent orders to the Danish troops, who are coming from their 
garrisons, to hasten their march. I hope they may be with us on 
Saturday, and then I design to advance towards the enemy, to oblige 
them to retire, or with the blessing of God to bring them to a battle. 

To his friend Hop, the Dutch Treasurer: 

We design to advance in order to gain the head of the Geet, to come 
to the enemy if they keep their ground. For my part, I think nothing 
could be more happy for the Allies than a batde, since I have good 
reason to hope, with the blessing of God, we may have a complete 
victory.^ 

To the King of Prussia’s general. Billow: 

We are making a halt for the Danes, who should arrive to-morrow, 
and then we sh^ be ready to advance in such a fashion that if the 
enemy hold firm you should soon learn the news of a battle in which 
I trust that God will blos&,.the just cause-of the- 1 s' 

He repeated these words to Wratislaw, adding, “Cela nous 
mettrait en 6tat de r^tabUr nos affeures partout.” 

1 Dispaiebes, ii, 518. ^ Ibid,, 520. 
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And, finally, to Lord Raby, at Berlin, a sentence obviously meant 
to be repeated: “*!£ it should please God to give us a victory over 
the enemy, the AlUes will be little obliged to the King for the 
success; and if, on the other hand, we should have any disadvantage, 
I know not how he will be able to excuse himself.”^ 

These were awkward hostages to give to the future, but we now 
see him, with all doubts and fears swept away, in the full, jo)rful 
plenitude of his powers. At the same time, while rapidly concentrat- 
ing his army, devouring aU the scraps which his far-reaching Secret 
Service could procure, and proclaiming before the battle his impend- 
ing triumph, he seemed wrapped in a perfect serenity. All the ordi- 
nary business of Cardonnel’s office proceeded, and on the 20th 
Marlborough wrote the agreeable letter to Sarah about not punishing 
the delinquent Stephens for his libel.® He wrote latest of all to 
Wartenberg begging that the King of Prussia would make some 
provision for the widow of a gallant Prussian officer who had died 
after long service and many wounds. Purged from all dross and self- 
seeking, his genius flying free, he was in these days and those that 
followed sublime. In all his circle of high personages there was but 
one from whom the coming shock was hidden. Sarah had no inkling. 

And now Fortune, whom Marlborough had so ruefully but sternly 
dismissed, returned importunate, bearing her most dazzling gift. 

^ Dispatches, ii, 521. a Scsrab Corresponde/ue, i, 25. 
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THE BATTLE OF RAMILLIES 

1706 — ^MAY 23 

T he Confederate army was concentrated around Cors- 
waren by the evening of the 22nd. The English had 
joined the Dutch the day before, and the Danes were 
only a league behind. Marlborough mustered 74 batta- 
lions and 123 squadrons, with exceptionally strong artillery and 
pontoon trains (100 guns, 20 “hawbiteers,” 42 pontoons). The 
suddenness with which the campaign had opened found the Dutch 
with four hundred officers absent; but otherwise the army was in 
excellent condition, and comprised about sixty-two thousand men. 
Marlborough’s intention was to march through the gap of firm 
ground between the headstreams of the Geet and those of the 
Mehaigne in order to occupy the plateau of Mont Saint- Andr6, which 
formed a part of the RamilHes position. He purposed thereafter to 
seek Villeroy in the neighbourhood of Judoigne and bring him to 
battle or drive him across the Dyle. 

An hour after midnight he sent Cadogan and the quartermasters, 
with an escort of six hundred horse, to scout ahead of the army and 
if unopposed to mark out the new camp. The prescribed march 
was about twelve miles. The whole army, in four columns, started 
at three a.m. in dense fog and darkness. The organisation by which 
these large masses found theft way across country deserves respect; 
but of course theft progress was very slow. Three hours after day- 
light, at about eight o’clock, Cadogan, far ahead of them, reached 
the high ground beyond the hamlet of Merdorp, and here in thick 
mist his escort struck into advance parties of French hussars. 
There were shots and scamperings. Cadogan halted. The mist 
lifting a little, he was able to see moving objects on the farther 
side of the valley; this was the Mont Saint-Andr6 plateau, upon 
which it seemed the enemy also had designs. He seftfwora^^'dhd^ ’ 
to Marlborough. The Duke had already started, and, passing 
through his mai-rhing troops, joined his trusted and treasured 
lieutenant at ten o’clock. Almost at the same moment the mist 
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curtains rose, and the whole western horizon was seen to^ be aUve 
with men whose armour and weapons flashed back the bright sun- 
shine from ten thousand sparkling points.^ 

Maidbofough could Got know a.t this GionicGt whether the 
enemy would fight or retreat. He resolved forthwith to attack 
rTiptn in either event. If he was in presence only of a rearguard, he 
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would fall upon them with aU his cavalry; if, on the other hand, 
they were prepared to defend the Ramillies position, a general battle 
would at once be fought. Orders were sent back to aU the columns, 
and especially to the cavalry, to press their march; for the enemy 
awaited them. At about eleven the allied army were traversing the 
Lines which Marlborough had demolished in the autunrn, and 
here they subdivided into eight columns preparatory to forming the 
line of batde. The Danish horse was already close to the Dutch 
cavalry on the left wing.^ 

1 Goslinga records his own opinion that if at this time in the morning ViUeroy had 
himself attacked with his whole army he^ would have taken the Allies at a great dis- 
advantage, because their infantry were lagging far behind and only part of thaii- cavalry 
had come up. We quote this nonsense merely to measure its author as a military critic. 
Obviously, if the French army had advanced Marlborough would laave fallen back 
with his cavalry, and formed his line of battle somewhere about the old levelled 
of Brabant. By this time the Danes would have come up, and an encounter-battle on 
equal terms, save that the French would be further exhaust^ by their additional match, 
would have followed. Since we see so many writers gravdy parading Goslinga’s 
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We must now recur to M. dt la Colonie, the “Old Campaigner,” 
who at the head of his Franco-Bavarian brigade had marched with 
the French army from Judoigne in the morning: 

So vast was the plain at Ramillies that we were able to march our 
army on as broad a front as we desired, and the result was a magnificent 
spectacle. The army began its march at six o’clock in the morning, 
formed into two large columns, the front of each consisting of a 
battalion; the artillery formed a third, which marched between the 
two infantry columns. The cavalry squadrons in battle formation 
occupied an equal extent of ground, and, there being nothing to 
impede the view, the whole force was seen in such a fine array that it 
would be impossible to view a grander sight. The army had but just 
entered on the campaign; weather and fatigue had hardly yet had time 
to dim its brilliancy, and it was inspired with a courage bom of con- 
fidence. The late Marquis de Goudrin, with whom I had the honour 
to ride during the march, remarked to me that France had surpassed 
herself in the quality of these troops; he believed that the enemy had 
no chance whatever of breaking them in the coming conflict; if 
defeated now, we could never again hope to withstand them.^ 

About eleven o’clock the Duke began his personal reconnais- 
sance. T'here rode with him only Overkirk, DopjBF, Cadogan, a 
couple of ex-Spanish officers (Belgians) who knew every inch of 
the ground well, and the new Deputy, Sicco van Goslinga, whom it 
was so important to captivate. We are indebted to Sicco for a 
naive account. As they stood on the slopes opposite Ramillies the 
ex-Spanish officers said boldly and positively to the Duke “that the 
enemy’s left could not be attacked with any prospect of success: 
for the hedges, ditches and marshes were a complete barrier to both 
sides: that therefore the whole of our cavalry should be massed on 
our left, even if they had to be three or four lines deep: and that aU 
theteabouts was fair open plain.” The Duke listened impassively; 
but, adds Goslinga, “he 1^ the order of battle as it was with an 
equality of cavalry on each wing.”® 

The new field Deputy saw the mistake at once, and, writing years 
afterwards, pointed it out to his children. In spite of the advice 
which he had received that the cavalry could only act upon his 

militaty opioious it is ncccssaty to expose them, though otherwise they sm of up 

Goslinga’s diary {Mimoires nlatifs la de suecesfion de lyoS-g et lyii de Sicco van 
Goilinga (Leeuwarden, 1857), p. rg) is almost the whole substance of Klopp’s account 
of the batde of Ramillies. 

' The Chronicles of an Old Campaigfier^ p. 50 j. 
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left, Madborough supinely let them remain equally divided accx)rd- 
ing to the cx)nventional order of battle. Luckily, notes Goslinga, 
**the enemy made the same mistake as the Duke did, and did not 
remedy it as he did during the combat.” These inane comments 
should strip Goslinga of any military credential except that of being 
a stout-hearted Dutchman. We can see Marlborough, bland, in- 
scrutable, on his horse at the head of this small group, making the 
great mistake of dividing his cavalry more or less equ^y upon each 
vring, so that Villeroy fell into the same error and kept no fewer 
than fifty squadrons massed upon this impracticable flank. No 
doubt Mkrlborough did not at this moment forget that the French 
occupied t^e well-known crescent position of which he com- 
manded the chord. However, he said nothing. He deceived Gos- 
lioga. The poor man missed the whole point. He deceived Villeroy, 
which was, of course, more important. 

Meanwhile the eight columns had arrived on the rolling upland 
of Jandrinol and were deploying into Hne of battle, eating their 
dinners as they arrived at their preparatory stations. A little after 
one all along the line the French artillery began to fire. The Allies 
replied a few minutes later with fer heavier metal. Whereas at 
Blenheim the French had used a jo per cent, superior artiilery, the 
case was almost reversed at Ramillies, for Marlborough had not 
only more guns, but nearly thirty 24-pounders. Although artillery 
in those days was not a decisive weapon, the fact should be noted. 
The roar of the cannonade resounded, and the smoke clouds drifted 
across the broad undulations of a battlefield unchanged and un- 
obstructed to this day. 

Contact between armies began about half-past two. The Allies 
advanced in magnificent array on a four-mile front; but at both 
ends of the main line, and nearly half an hour ahead of it, two 
separate attacks of pregnant consequence projected like horns! To- 
wards the extreme French right, now lodged in the villages of Fran- 
quenay and Taviers, a column of Dutch infantry rapidly advanced. 
Nm to them, but nearly a mile behind, all the cavalry of the left 
Dutch and Danish, approached the gap between Taviers and 
flamilhes, where dghty-two French squadrons, including the long- 
renowned Maison du Roi, stood to receive them. The mam aUied 
M^try attack, comprising forty thousand men ranged in two heavy 

towards the enemy’s centre between Ramillies 
aSd Autr^glise. The massive onset of the whole army, drawing 
momentary nearer with intent to kill and destroy, made its imnres- 
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sion Upon Marshal Villeroy and his troops, as it had upon Tallard 
and M^rsin at Blenheim. The French command observed the scene 
from the high ground to the north of Ofius, and one fact riveted 
their thought. This was the northern horn of Marlborough’s line 
of battle led by Orkney. Against their left, towards the village of 
Autr^glise, considerably ahead of the Allies’ general line, there 
steadily developed a Red Thing. The two scarlet columns on this 
flank had now formed into lines, and were rapidly descending the 
slopes about Foulz. Already their skirmishers were paddling and 
plodding in the marshy bottom, using bridging equipment, finding 
tracks, and wending their way across. Intermingled with this 
infantry were considerable bodies of red-coated cavalry, also plash- 
ing forward mounted or leading their horses towards Autr6glise. 

When in contact with immeasurable events it is always dangerous 
to have fixed opinions. Villeroy’s opinions had been fixed for him 
by the Great King. '^It would be very important,” Louis XIV 
had written a fortnight earlier, “to have particular attention to that 
part of the line which will endure the first shock of the English 
troops.”^ With this the Marshal was in full agreement. He had 
therefore no doubt what to do. He saw with satisfaction that this 
dreaded attack, which also threatened his hne of retreat upon Lou- 
vain, was about to fall upon that part of the French army which was 
most strongly protected by the accidents of the ground. A fine 
opportunity offered itself. Forthwith the sector between Autr^glise ' 
and RamiUies was heavily reinforced by troops brought up from the 
tear or transferred from the French right and right centre. The 
choice battalions of the French Guards and the Swiss were urgently 
brought into the line to meet, under the most favourable conditions, 
the impending collision with the redoubtable islanders. The whole 
of the cavalry of the French left wing, about fifty squadrons, was 
held in close readiness for the decisive moment. That moment 
would come when this red attack was half across the sloppy meadows 
of the valley, and enough British had breasted the upward slope to 
make the prize worth taking. That moment could not be long 
delayed. Evidently the marsh was not so grievous an obstacle as 
the French engineers had deemed it. Not only had considerable 
bodies of British infantry made theit way across it and formed on 

coulci be observed in order at the foot of the slope. A definite line 
of battle, much inferior to the troops who awaited them, was 
^ Louis XIV to Villeroy, May 6, 1706; Pelct, vi, 19. 
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already moving upward towards Offiis and Autrdglise. The Marshal 
indeed his presence necessary at this dominating point. By Ms side 
rode the Elector, Max Emmanuel, who, summoned at the last 



THE HORHS 


moment from his pious exercises of Pentecost, had just arrived at 
a gallop from Brussels. For all diat they counted in the main 
decision, we may here leave the French High Command, This we 
t®ast regard as Act I of the battle of Ramillies. 

""feurdbree or four miles away, at the other end of the line, there 
had been m overture. It was essential to the French occupation of 
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the Ratnillies position that the village of Taviers, to which Ftan- 
quenay formed an outwork, on the extreme right, should be strongly 
held. A mile and a half of perfect cavalry country separated Taviers 
from Ramillies. Here must be the scene of the great cavalry en- 
counter. The cannon of those days could not effectively sweep so 



THE BRITISH ATTACK 


wide a space with cross-fire, but the position of both these strong 
villages would make the intervening ground most adverse to his 


assailants. Thus Villeroy had occupied Franquenay and Taviers 
with five battalions, but not apparently with artillery. Against 


Dutch guard, under General WertmuUer. Behind Aem to their 


right, opposite the cavalry gap, the solid masses of Dutch and 
Danish cavalry could be plainly seen. 
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Almost everything about the battle of Ramillies is clear, but none 
of the accounts explain how these four battalions managed so 
swiftly to storm the villages of Franquenay and Taviers, and expel 
the larger number of French troops from their houses and en- 
closures. An ancient mapi throws light on this. This ^p was 
drawn for General Overkirk, probably under his personal directions, 
a year after the victory. It throws a sharp gleam of light upon this 
operation. The two cannon® were apparently brought forward in 
the very van of the Dutch attack. So unusual was die employment 
of artillery in those days in the fcont line, and so remarkable was the 
effect of these pieces, that a special reference in the explana,tory table 
is devoted to them — a departure from the whole proportion of the 
map. Evidently tiiese two cannon were attached to the Dutch 
Guards by orders of the supreme comm a nd, probably by Overkirk 
himself. Brought into action at close range, they smashed the 
houses and garden walls, and opened the way for the violent assault 
of these Dutch troops. By a quarter past three, just about the 
time when the English attack on the other end of the line was 
preoccupying the French headquarters, the Alhes gained both these 
extremely important villages, which should have guarded the French 
right and, together with the RamilHes batteries, have swept 
and protected to a very large extent the gap of open plain in which 
the mass of the French cavalry were ranged. 

The serious nature of this loss was instantly realized by the 
French command in this quarter. Two battahons of Swiss and 
fourteen squadrons of dragoons were ordered to retake Taviers. 
La Colonie^s Bavarian brigade, which had reached the battlefield 
south of Ramillies at about hatf-past two, was ordered to support 
them. The dragoons withdrew from the array of French cavalry 
itt the piflifi, dismounted, and parked their horses about midway 
between Taviers and a wooded eminence called the Tomb of Otto- 
mond. From this point they advanced on foot upon Taviers. The 
counter-attack upon Taviers, because- of the urgent need to recover 
the place, was delivered before La Q)lonie’s brigade could reach 
the scene. It was repulsed by the Dutch, now firmly ensconced. 
But worse was to follow; for while the Swiss and the dismounted 


dragoons were falling back, a whirlwind of hostile cavalry broke 
upon them, and destroyed or routed them utterly. These were the 
" ^S0tte^\dM)j.snpporting the success of the Dutch battalions, slipped 

litl. Hiis inap sboald also be consulted for the general aspect of the 
bettle. * Marked ‘M^ in the taap. 
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in between Tabiers and tbe French right, and, already reaching for- 
ward round the French right, exacted this cruel forfeit. The dis- 
mounted dragoons never saw their led horses again. Thus, before 
the main cavalry shock occurred the French cavalry in the plain 
had been reduced from eighty-two to sixty-eight squadrons, while 
losing all security for their right. 



THE COMBAT BY TAVIERS 


At this point we must return to the Old Campaigner. The 
orders he had received “to reinforce the village of Taviers” drew 
his Bavarian brigade across the front of the Maison du Roi under 
long-range cannon fire to which he replied, ordering 

fiourishes upon our hautboys, to entertam us the while; but the boom- 
ing of the guns that went on all round so starded our musicians that 
they disappeared like a flash before anyone noticed it, and transported 
the melodious sounds of their instruments to some quarter where the 
harmonies were not quite 

passed along the tight of our line to reach the marsh without know- 
ing if any other troops had preceded us, or if others were to follow us. 

La Colonie records two impressions — ^first, “that the enemy 
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were moving troops from their right to their left: but it was im- 
possible to define their intentions.” His second impression is not 
less significant: 

I noticed, when passing the Maison du Roi, that there were large 
intervals between the squadrons, and that their formation was ^s- 
proportionately extended. This made me think that the principal 
attack was not to be made here; that there was some other and more 
dangerous point that had had to be provided for; and that reliance 
had been placed upon the Maison du Roi, all picked men, at this point. 
When these gentlemen saw us pass the head of their squadrons, they 
evidently thought that we were coming to support their right on the 
marsh, and by the graceful applause with which they greeted my 
grenadiers, tV>is seemed to give them some pleasure; they recalled the 
action of Schellenberg, and made known to us how much they counted 
on our valour in the coming engagement; but they soon found that 
they could hardly reckon upon us, as we continued our march and 
crossed the swamp [towards Taviers], 

Arrived near this point, the Old Campaigner became sharply 
conscious that a mishap had occurred. Not only had the troops 
originally sent to occupy Taviers been driven out of the village, 
but the Swiss and dragoons who had been thrown in to recapture it. 

came tumbling down upon my battalions in full flight, just at the time 
when I was re-forming my men after their crossing; they brought 
such alarm and confusion in their train that my own fellows turned 
about and fled along with them. It appeared that they had attacked the 
village without waiting for us, and had been repulsed with much 
loss by the fourteen [actually four] battalions the enemy had there, 
which were well posted, and outnumbered them by jwo to one. The 
Swiss perished almost to a man, and it is not surprising that a small 
body of troops attacking others more than double their strength in an 
advantageous position should have been vigorously repulsed and driven 
back in disorder. M. d’Aubigni was killed, and his lieutenant-colonel 
and many others wounded. The runaways threw themselves amongst 
my men, and carried them off with them, and I was never more sur- 
prised in my life to find myself left standing alone with a few officers 
and the colours. I was immediately filled with rage and grief; I cried 
out in German and French like one possessed; I shouted every epithet 
I could think of to my grenadiers; I seized the colonel’s colour, planted 
^ it by me, and by the loudness of my cries I at last attracted the attention 
pf sqn:^ few of them. The oflttcers who had stood by me ru8he<l.^ter 
the f^tives, also shouting and pointing out the colonel’s colour, 
whidal stiff kept in my hands, and at last they checked the stampede. 
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I gradually rallied my French grenadiers and several companies 
Cologne regiment, making in all four small battalions, very 
shaken with the manoeuvres they had just gone through.^ 

With this small force behind the marshes the colonel maintained 
himself throughout the afternoon, and from this, point had a jfine 
view of the tremendous cavalry battle which was now about to 
begin. . 

The second act of the drama opened. Overkirk, with the Dutch 
cavalry and twenty-one Danish squadrons well forward on his left, 
advanced against the Maison du Roi and the mass of the French 
forces between Taviers and Ramillies. At the same time the infantry 
of Marlborough’s centre began to come into close contact with the 
Ramillies defences. The main fronts of both armies were now in 
action. Marlborough with his staff and retinue must at this time 
have been on the high ground before Offus and Ramillies. Indeed, 
he was practically opposite to ViUeroy and the Elector, though 
somewhat farther south. But whereas Villeroy’s gaze, fascinated 
by the advance of the English, was turned to the northern flank, 
Marlborough was watching the cavalry struggle beginning in the 
contrary quarter. It is probable that he had no certain knowledge 
of what had happened in Taviers ; but he could see plainly the surge 
and shock of Overkirk’s resolute advance, and that this was not 
impeded by any cross-fire. He saw the forty-eight Dutch squadrons 
crash into the Maison du Roi. Measurmg and timing the forces 
now launched, he was entitled to the same assurance of success as 
he had felt before the final attack at Blenheim. 

Forthwith he began the simple yet superb manceuvre to which the i 
preliminaries had led — ^namely, the transference of all his cavalry to / 
the left wing. He sent peremptory orders to Orkney to break off ' 
the attack on Offus and Autr^glise and retire, and to withdraw the 
British to the high ground behind Foulz. Casting aside his veil of 
secrecy and deception, he exclaimed, “I have five horses to two.” 
Actually he now had the power to bring first four to three, and 
finally five to three;® but it was enough. Leaving Cadogan to enforce 
Orkney’s withdrawal and to rearrange the right, he ordered eighteen 
squadrons from the cavalry of that wing to trot across the rear of 
his infantry attack on Ramillies to the support of Overkirk’s cavaln^ 

1 The Chronicles of an Old Campaiffter, p. 309. 
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of English officers and orderlies. The long column of eighteen 
squadrons was still traversing the front, and had not yet assembled. 
The Duke sent instant orders to bring from his right the whole 
remaining cavalry except the English, twenty-one squadrons more, 
and, riding himself wi^ his 
personal attendants into the 
whirlpool, he ralUed the 
nearest Dutch squadrons. 

Transported by the energy 
of his war vision and 
passion, he led them him- 
self again to the charge. 

This lapse from the duty of 
a commander-in-chief nearly 
cost him his life, and might 
well have cost the Allies the 
war. 

The mile and a half space 
between RamiUies and 
Taviers had now become 
the scene of the largest- 
cavalry battle of which 
there is any trustworthy 
account. In all nearly 
twenty-five thousand horse- 
men were brought into 
collision hand to hand, 
charging and countercharg- 
ing with varying fortune 
for two hours. If we can 
imagine seven or eight 
modem cavalry divisions 
fighting in close order on such narrow ground, we shall realize that 
it was densely thronged with solid masses of flesh and blood in every 
stage of symmetry or dissolution. Wave after wave of charging horse- 
men, each trooper seeking with his sharp sword to slay his foe, were 
hurled in mob violence one upon another. Here numbers told. Where 
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THE CAVALRY BATTLE 


troops of France and the pride of French society, all the military 
splendour of the Court and age of Louis XIV, met the onslaught of 
the stern^ tough Dutch in a white heat of disciplined passion. But 
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then came Marlborough, with his inspiration and new lines of formed 
squadrons crashing in ; and on the Taviers flank the twenty-one Danish 
squadrons, lapping round till Taviers village was at their backs, 
outflanked and rode down all in their path. The fourteen squadrons 
of French dragoons who had been dismounted to help retake Taviers 
and had been repulsed therefrom sought in vain to regain their led 
horses near the Tomb of Ottomond. These had stampeded in the 
tumult and galloped riderless about the countryside, some even 
-finding their old vsdnter quarters twenty miles away. Their masters, 
running away on foot, fell victims to the swords of the Danes, 

Still more waves of allied cavalry rolled upon the Maison du Roi 
as Mhrlborough’s orders to bring all the cavalry, except the English, 
from the right wing were obeyed. Twenty-one fresh squadrons fell 
upon the harassed, over-pressed chivalry of France. The odds against 
them were now five to three. In vain were their glorious golden 
* banners, the royal emblems, die lilies of France, borne forward in 
sublime devotion. Nothing could withstand the hammer-blows of 
repeated and seemingly inexhaustible reinforcements. The whole 
of the French cavalry of the right wing was shattered by superior 
numbers of very good troops who attacked them in front, in flank, 
and at the end almost in rear, and thus set about them from all 
sides. 

It is difficult in this grand confusion to settle what actually 
happened to Marlborough himself. That he regarded the struggle at 
this point as decisive for the whole battle, that he led two charges 
by the Dutch in succession, that he remained trying to dominate 
events within a few hundred yards of the left of his infantry attack 
upon Ramillies, and was in the cavalry m§l6e for about twenty 
minutes, is in^putable. Upon details, as would be natural, all 
accounts conflict. But certain definite impressions emerge. Marl- 
borough charged for the second time against the victorious left 
flank of the Maison du Roi at between a quarter and half-past three. 
The Dutch squadrons which he led or which he succoured were 
broken. There was a pell-meU to the rear. Amid these blue- and 
^ey-coated tiroops^ the scarlet uniforms of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his personal retinue were conspicuous. The French 
ttoops recognized him; they fired their long pistols at him, and 
mdividuals breaking from the ranks rode at him and overthrew him. 
Or, again (a better account), he turned his horse with the crowd of 
fi^ves and tried to jump a sunken pathway or ditch. His horse 

xvi, j; quoted in The Cavahy Jomial, July 1931, 
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pecked, and he fell to the ground. He was ridden over by the throng. 
Napoleon’s historian, perhaps under direction, makes tids point: 

Here we see how important it is to a general to be loved by the 
soldiers he leads. At the very sight of the danger which threatened 
their commander his squadrons thought above all of making them- 
selves his rampart. They returned upon their own impulse to the 
charge. They hurled back the French who had penetrated their ranks, 
and the rescue of Marlborough was identified with a military success.^ 

Mote gtim versions are found in the letters of British officers, 
actors in and eye-witnesses of the drama. Gjlonel Cranstoun, usually 
an acid critic, wrote a week after the battle: 


‘ Major-General Murray, who was posted on the left of the second 
line, was so happy visibly to save the Duke of Marlborough, who 
fulfilled that day aU the parts of a great captain, except in that he 
exposed his person as the meanest soldier. The attack being to be made 
by the Dutch on our left against the enemy’s right where aU the King’s 
household and their best troops were, the Duke put himself at the head 
of the Dutch horse; and the guards du corps, mousquetaires, and gens 
d’armes happening to encounter them, ten of the Dutch squadrons 
were repulsed, renversed and put in great disorder. The Duke, seeing 
this, and seeing that things went pretty well elsewhere, stuck by the i" 
weak part to make it up by his presence, and led still up new squadrons fi 
there to the charge, till at last the victory was obtained. It was here ^ 
where those squadrons being renversed and in absolute ddroute and the 
French mixed with them in the pursuit, the Duke, flying with the crowd, 
in leaping a ditch fell off his horse and some rode over him. Major- 
General Murray, who had his eye there and was so near he could 
distinguish the Duke in the flight, seeing him fall, marched up in all 
haste with two Swiss battalions to save him and stop the enemy who 
were hewing all down in their way. The Duke when he got to his 
feet again saw Major-General Murray coming up and ran directly to 
get in to his battalions. In the meantime Mr Molesworth quitted his 
horse and got the Duke mounted again, and the French were so hot 
in the pursxoit that some of them brfore they could stop their horses 
ran in upon the Swiss bayonets and were killed, but the body of them, 
seeing the two battalions, shore off to the right and retired.® 


It is clear that Marlborough had to run in the scrimmage some 
considerable distance on his feet towards the friendly Swiss batta- 
Honsv’ His devbtdd ~ 


^ r- 

of saving him. Captain Molesworth got off and gave him his horse 


1 Dudos, Histoirt de Jean, due de Marlborough (1808), ii, 160. 
* Portland Papers, H.M,C,, Iv, 309. 
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— ^“we got the Duke mounted again.” He teached Major-Genetal 
Muiray’s battalions a few minutes later. Behind their bayonets he 
was able to resume the control of the battle — at least in the centre. 
He must have remained at this point for more than an hour. It 
was under the close and continuous fire of the French batteries in 



mablborough’s intervention 


Bamillies; to it was well placed fot watching both the end of the 
conflitt and the i^tty onslaught now about to break on 
^ vi%e. hMborough’s staff, scattered in the fiay, graduaUy 
Sf him 1^. Pr«ently his equerry. Colonel Btogfield,! 
Mtrred with his second charger.* The Duke changed LrseL 
^^ad was holding the off-side sritrup, and as Marlborough 

°n^**'* * cannon-ball cut off the faithful 

otuTs heai Orkney, who was on the other flank and no eye- 

’ at Baiig^ . Patto „y, ^ „jde Molemronli's hoae for m how 

no 
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■witness, but bad the view of the senior officers, ■writing the next 
day, said; 

Milord Marlborough ■was rid over, but got other squadrons which 
he led up. Major Bingfield holding his stirrup to give him another 
horse was shot with a cannon ball which went darough Marlborough^s 
legs ; in truth there was no scarcity of ’em.^ 


This incident became popular not only in England but in Europe: 
it was even commemorated on at least one pack of playing-car^.* 

We must now return to the British on the right. Orkney^s 
attack upon Autrdglise had made unexpected progress at the moment 
when Marlborough had ordered its recall. Ten or twelve British 
battalions, including the ist Guards, had crossed the morass, and 
their first line had already broken into the houses and enclosures of 
the village. Lumley, with several English squadrons, made a show 
of covering their right. The French advanced large bodies of troops 
from their main line to resist the assault, but always retired as it 
advanced, with the purpose of dra'wing it into the open country 
where their overwhelming numbers of ca'valry would be decisive. 
Fighting became severe. “Indeed,” wrote Orkney the next day, 
“I think I never had more shot about my ears — ^boffi musketry and 
cannon.”* 

It was at this moment, when the British were advancing in the 
highest confidence, that an aide-de-camp from the Duke brought 
an order to retire. Marlborough, in order to impart the more 
reality to this attack, had not informed his valiant lieutenant that 
it was a feint. Orkney thought that the order had been sent him 
in the belief that it was impossible to traverse the marsh, whereas 
he had in fact traversed it and was in full action. He therefore 


persisted. Messenger after messenger reached him in quick succes- 
sion, but his blood was up and his vigorous infantry seemed to be 
dri^ving all before them. Autr^glise was in his grip. “But as I was 
going to take possession, I had ten aides-de-camp to me to come 
off.” Last of all came Cadogan himself. The two generals argued 
in the storm of shot. Orkney urged that the High Command did 
not know how good were the prospects. Cadogan explained that 
the Duke had gone to the left 'wiffi all the cavalry of the right 




1 “Lctteta of the Fitst Lord Orkney,” English Historical Review ^ April 1904, p, 315. 
* An example of this quaint pack is kept at Windsor Qistlc in the alcove where Queen 
Apne received the news of Blenheim. 

® “Letters of the First Lord Orkney,” loc. eit. 
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ms, he said, impossible to attack eveiywhere at once. It took all 
this to recall the vehement assault once it had been launched. When 
Orkney at length obeyed, he had to make a similar exertion to 
force his troops to retire. Many of them, in spite- of the victory , 
nursed the grievance for years. They would not believe that the 



Orkney’s withdrawal 


orders had come from the Duke; Cadogan, they grumbled, had 
relied too much on maps and theory, and acted on his own responsi- 
bility and thus baulked them of their prey. However, the whole 
line was made to retire. Slowly and indignantly they withdrew, the 
Guards covering the harassed retreat. Once again they floundered 
through the marsh — ^re-formed and ascended the slopes of FouLz. 

Then followed under Cadogan’s eye a manoeuvre which we cannot 
doubt was part of Marlborough’s original design. When the two 
red lines reached the summit of the hill from which they- had 
started, the original first line faced about and stood displayed upon 
the crest, while the second, which had not been engaged, descend- 
ing ^to the dip in the rear, wheeled into column, and began march- 
ing towards the centre of the battle to form an additional reserve 
for the main attack on the Ramillies-Oflus front. 
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Some writers have assigned to this transference of part of the 
British infantry from the right wing to the centre an importance 
which it does not deserve. It was a highly ingenious feature which 
would have played its part if the resistance of the enemy had been 
more obdurate. But events outstripped it. The decision of the 
cavalry struggle had already gained the day. The British infantry 
commanders, angry, eager to act, and excited, were for the most 
part only spectators, and not until the French in their front recoiled 
did their battalions join independently in the fighting. 

The battle moved at such a pace that all the troops of both sides 
on the northern flank were left behind its headlong course. Marshal 
ViUeroy and the Elector were still ardently awaiting the Hi may of 
the British assault upon the French left when grave news reached 
them from their right. The cavalry of the right wing had been 
broken; the Maison du Roi was defeated. Moreover, the flank was 
turned. Forthwith they spurred their horses from Offus along the 
main line of the army to the rear of Ramillies. They encountered a 
tide of fugitives, and were soon involved in the rout. Half an hour 
earlier they had been e:^ecting the battle to begin. They now saw 
that it was lost beyond repair. They set themselves to form a new 
front bent back from RamilUes at right angles to their original line. 
At the same time they ordered a general retreat upon Judoigne. 
Ramillies was the pivot upon which all this turned. Here Count 
Maflei, a Bavarian general and the writer of valuable memoirs, 
commanded a strong brigade.^ 

Marlborough’s central conception of the battle had been the 
storm of Ramillies by the mass of his infantry; and his feint with 
Orkney on the right, the capture of Taviers, and his onslaught with 
the whole of his cavalry on the left were but to be the preliminary 
and ancillary phases of this crowning result. In fact they had 
already decided it. The main infantry struggle had been growing 
in severity during the cavalry battle in the plain. Long lines of 
foot, backed by the whole reserves of the army, including now the 
British second line from the right, all aided by the fire of twenty 
heavy' cannon and the bulk of the allied artillery, impended upon 
the enemy’s centre. 

With riie destruction of the French right wing and the flower 

1 Two Mafieis figutc in this volume — (i) Marquis Alessandro Ma£Eci, the Bavarian 
general, who eventually became a Field-M^hal, and (a) Count Annibale Ma£ei, the 
Savoyard diplomat, Minister in London, Plenipotentiary at Utrecht, and later 
Viceroy of Sicily. 
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of their cavalry the third phase of Ramillies began. A series of 
decisions was taken by Marlborough and Overkirk, evidently work- 
ing in full comprehension and harmony. About five o’clock the 
immediate pursuit of the French horse was stopped, and the whole 
of the victorious cavalry was ordered to wheel to the right and form 
a line feicing north, in order to attack and roll up the French army 
from their exposed flank. Just as at Blenheim Marlborough delayed 
his final attack until Eugene could re-form and strike at the same 
time, so now the infantry advance on Ramillies was suspended or 
slowed down until the cavalry got into their new position. 

We have no record of these orders. We only see them in execu- 
tion. The allied infantry, who had begun their advance at about 
three o’clock, had little more than a mile to cover. Their leading 
brigades were on the outskirts of Ramillies by half-past three. Since 
then they had been in heavy action, attacking and counter-attacked. 
On the other hand, the allied cavalry, victorious at about five, did 
not resume their advance imtil they were completely formed upon 
the new front. This marked pause in the battle, in order to deliver 
r jj a final blow in thorough combination, when Marlborough must 
1 1 already have felt assured of victory, gives us a measure of the way 
jin which his mind worked on the battlefield. Neither the dazzle 
’ of success nor the ordeal of personal combat, neither the fall from 
I his horse nor the breathlessness of his run, affected in the slightest 
’degree his sense of proportion, or his perfect comprehension of the 
whole problem — at least from the moment when he was once again 
in his saddle. He had wrongly descended from his high station 
upon an immediate local need. He emerged from this violent per- 
sonal experience, and instantly, as after the charge at Elixem, 
resumed his normal poise. 

It was now six o’clock. Marlborough and Overkirk ba d re-formed 
the whole of the alhed cavalry almost at right angles to thpir original 
attack. They stretched in overwhelming strength from behind 
Ramilhes to the Tomb of Ottomond. Both generals must have been 
brilliantly served by their staffs and subordinate commanders; for 
the feat of wheeling the whole firont of more than a hundred 
squadrons, disordered by fierce action and triumphant pursuit, 
^ough it flowed naturally from the course of the battle and the 
Danish turning movement, is remarkable in cavaky liistory. This 
g^d array n^ow began a second resolute and orderly advance. 
Villerof and the Elector by their personal exertions had matiaged 
to form a new cavalry front facing south against them, composed 
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partly of rallied squadrons from the plain, but mainly of the fifty 
fresh squadrons hitherto idle upon the French left. Ttiis new front 
rested upon the re mnan ts of Maffei’s unlucky brigade, which now 
clung to the rear of RamiUies, also facing south, and manning a 
sunken road. Thus the French army was re-formed in a right angle, 
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They turned their horses’ heads and melted from the field. 

Maffei at the angle or hinge of the position suffered the same shock 
as the Old Campaigner had sustained at the Schellenberg. 

I then sa^?' coming towards us a line of hostile cavalry who, having 
broken our right, were advancing to surround the village; but as this 
cavalry was coming from the side from which I naturally had expected 
our own to arrive, I thought at first that they must be our people, ^d 
I had not even the slightest suspicion to the contrary when I saw that 
they stopped two or three hundred paces from us without doing 
anything, although they could have attacked us from the rear. I md 
not notice the green cockade which they wore in their hats, which 
was indeed so small that it could hardly have been discerned at the 
distance. Thus convinced that they were our friends, I made up my 
tnind to collect all the infantry I could to [complete the front] . . . 
I went towards the nearest of ihese squadrons to instruct their officer, 
but instead of being listened to was immediately surrounded and called 
upon to ask for quarter.^ 

This he was compelled to do at the point of sword and pistol, and 
thereafter became prisoner of war. The hinge was broken. 

And now tbp, whole of the allied infantry, including several 
Rnglisb battalions from Orkney’s command, crashed into the 
French line between Ramillies and Offiis, and to the north of Offiis. 
Lumley, with the British cavalry, hitherto inactive on the extreme 
right, at length got across the Geet, followed by Orkney, and, 
piercing the crumbling front, cut directly on to the line of the 
French retreat. 

We have the definite record from numerous witnesses of that 
almost unknown feature in European warfare of that epoch, charges 
at the gallop. The King’s Dragoon Guards and the Royal Scots 
Greys compelled whole battalions to lay down their arms. The 
infantry R<^giment du Roi, caught at the moment they were picking 
up the knapsacks they had discarded for the battle, were cut to 
pieces or captured almost to a man. 

Now the whole French army broke and collapsed together. Their 
left drew off northward across country in fair order. Orkney relates 
how Lumley asked him to hurry on with his infantry, as the cavalry 
could not deal alone with that part of the French infsintry which 
was unbroken. “If,” says Orkney, “I could only have got up in 
thpcrwe shguld have taken eight or nine battalions.” The main part 
of the, !l^rench centre fled along the road to Judoigne, but this road 

‘ i ‘r ^ Mimoirts du Marquis Maffti (1740), ii, i»9, 
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was blocked by the transport of the army. The remaining troops, 
impeded by the obstacle, dispersed and scattered over the country- 
side, for the main part throwing away their arms to hasten their 
flight, which achieved itself by its rapidity. Another long stream 
fled panic-stricken westward towards Wavre. The Old Campaigner 



THE PURSUIT 


behind Taviers found himself completely cut off by the floods of 
allied cavalry which covered the plain as far as the Tomb of Otto- 
mond, and were everywhere charging and pursuing the flying 
French. He was by no means at a loss. As the shadows fell upon 
the battlefield he marched off with his four battalions and many 
fugitives who accompanied him, or whom he had rescued from the 
swamp, in the opposite direction towards Namur, which he reached 


the next morning. 

Thus, in the space of four hours, between three and seven o clock, 
tVip. entire magnificent French army was shattered and scattered io - to 

uttcrreowt-«ndrrtiinr’'’A®TM 

numerable, five thousand unwounded prisoners, fell to the victors. 
The pursuit for a considerable time was merciless, and thousands of 
flying men were denied all (Quarter and cut down. So rapid had been 
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the transfonnatiofl, and the day was already so far advanced, that 
darkness fell without the full realization of their victory coming 
home to the allied commanders. Nearly all the accounts of Ramillies 
written immediately after the battle give the impression that their 
writers only very imperfectly understood the completeness of their 
triumph. Under the burden of their long march to the battlefield, 
worn by the excitement of the day, baffled by the rapidity with which 
the French recoiled and ran before them, scattered and unlinked 
• by the sudden collapse of the hostile front, they fell forward as 
through a suddenly opened door in very great disorganization. The 
orders and the urge of every one were to press forward into the 
night; and when each brigade or regiment halted they had only 
vague ideas of their own whereabouts, and still less of tiiat of their 
Mends and foes. “We might have been a defeated army,” says 
Orkney, “for the confusion we were in.” They had, in fact, fought 
a great battle and marched twenty-five miles across country in as 
many hours. 

The pursuit roared away to the north. At midnight Marlborough 
and his headquarters staff, with a heavy column of cavalry, was near 
Meldert, more than twelve miles beyond the field of battle. He still 
wished to press on, but his guide was lost, and he was forced to a 
brief halt. He had been nineteen hours in the saddle. He was bruised 
j and shaken by his fall, and worn by his physical exertions. He knew 
i he had gained one of the greatest battles of history. His cloak was 
i spread upon the ground, and he was about to throw himself upon 
I it for a few hours’ sleep, when one more thought — eminently 
1 characteristic at this moment — occurred to him. Goslinga, the field 
\ Deputy, who might be either so great a help or hindrance in future 
1 operations, was at hand. JVHrlborough saw the opportunity of 
\ paying him the finest compliment that could be conceived. He 
invited him to share the cloak of the Cnrnmiander-m-Chief on the 
night of victory. However, as the reader will learn, this pearl was 
jcast in vain. 



Chapter Seven 
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1706 — ^JUNE 

U NRELENTING pursuit magnified the victory of 
RamiUies. No battle in the eighteenth century pro- 
duced comparable direct results. The fortress-barrier 
was for a while shorn away like grass before the scythe. 
As Blenheim saved Vienna, so Ramillies conquered the Netherl^ds. 
Qties and towns, the masterpieces of Vauban, any one of which 
would have been the prize of a campaign of King William, capitu- 
lated on all sides. The rout and temporary destruction of the French 
field army led to a collapse so far-reaching and so unexpected that it 
dwarfed even the shock of battle. To measure rightiy this prodigy 
we must recall the mile-by-mile methods of those days, the limited 
means of offence and movement, and the habits of thought engraiued 
in military minds by a generation of this kind of war. 

Before midnight of May 24 Orkne/s British and the leading 
brigades of Dutch infantry under General Churchill had orders to 
force the Dyle. The pontoon train and all available cannon were 
pressed forward along the crowded roads. The British cavalry were 
soon upon the head-streams of the river. As he knew he had 
captured all the French artillery on the field, Marlborough was 
sure he could not be withstood. In fact there was no resistance. 
By noon on the 2 5 th his advance-guards appeared before the gates of 
Louvain. This stronghold, whidi he had longed to possess in the 
autumn of 1703 and in the summer of 1705, surrendered to the 
trumpet. At midnight after the battle Marshal Villeroy and the 
Elector had held haggard, dishevelled council by torchlight in the 
market-place. Fugitives of high distinction, veteran leaders of so 
many years of strffe, gathered as they rode in, stained and seared. 
Survivors of the Maison du Roi clustered about them. There was 
no difference of opinion among the generals. All were agreed that 
neither the Dyle nor even the Senne could be held. The French 
army could only be rallied behind the Scheldt — ^if there. In that 
direction all formed bodies of troops remaining were ordered to 
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retreat "witii the utmost speed. Of the brilliant army of sixty-three 
thousand men which had set out so confidently in the morning to 
seek a decision of arms, barejy fifteen thousand were under control. 
Twelve thousand had fallen killed or wounded in the clash. Nearly 
six thousand were prisoners of the Allies.^ The rest had dispersed 
to every quarter of the compass, seeking the gates of some friendly 



THE DIRECT PURSUIT AFTER RAMILLIES 

town. For more than a month no semblance of a French army could 
keep the field. ^ 

Marlborough could not know aU this. Indeed, his standard of 
values, inculcated by so many years of war in this obstinate theatre 
expanded itself only day by day. At first no one realized how 
ovOThel^ had been the victory, stiU less its reverberations. 
But the^ke tost forward with every scrap of moral and physical 
energy he could extort from himself or ftom his soldiers. In this 

considerable precaution and always against 
the stubborn drag of supplies, he traversed Louvain on the 2<th 
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castle of Beaulieu, midway between Malines and Brussels. Both 
these places were summoned to surrender. On the a 8th the army 
halted for two days, having since the 23 rd advanced fifty miles. 
Detachments were sent forward to secure the crossings of the 
Dender and the Scheldt. 

Intent upon these new gains, and especially of the capital, Marl- 
borough had already forgotten Ramillies. ITtie French cannon lay 
where they had been abandoned among the dead; and while the 
allied army roUed forward on its irresistible career the French 
command in Namur had the enterprise to send out teams of horses 
and drag them inside their ramparts. The heave of Marlborough’s 
advance and the exclusive intensity of his forward impulse cannot 
be better judged than from this curious lapse. This was no time to 
count or even collect spoils and trophies. The dominating military 
objectives lay ahead: to drive deep into the fortress zone and to 
keep the French ftom the sea flank; to isolate and perhaps soon 
besiege Antwerp; to strike at Ghent and Oudenarde on the Scheldt, 
were prizes which threw past triumph into twilight. 

And now a political revolution in Belgium supervened. Specta- 
tors of the French disaster, confronted by the massive invasion of 
the allied army, dazzled by the sword of the Captain-General, not 
only the magistrates of Brussels and the Estates of Brabant, but the 
whole Spanish authority in the Netherlands deserted the cause of 
the Two Crowns and declared their allegiance to Charles HI. The 
prolonged French occupation, with its insolences and exactions, not 
less than the fear of hostile armies, sustained the decision of the 
rulers with the ardent support of the entire population. In a trice 
the conquest of Belgium by the Allies became the act of its deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of Louis XIV. 

Marlborough was not furnished with formal powers to deal with 
so surprising a transformation. There was no time to communicate 
with London or even The Hague. He therefore took ever5^thing 1 
upon himself. Keeping in close accord with Goslinga and the other f 
Deputies, he received on the 27th at Beaulieu a joint delegation from 
the Brussels magistracy and the Estates. He accepted theit change 
of allegiance. He guaranteed all religious and civil rights. He 
renewed the famous charter of ‘*La Joyeuse Entree”; and in an 
order to the allied army he threatened “death without mercy” to 
any officer or soldier found guilty of plundering or molesting the 
inhabitants. These measures were far-reaching, and not only the 
citizens but the whole coujitryside came over to the Allies. The 
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Spanish garrisons in several fortresses turned the French out of the 
citadels, and held them for Qiarles HI. Food and fomge poured in 
ficom the farms in response to British and Dutch cash. French 
stragglers were caught and brought in by the peasantry. French 
detad^ents hurried to disentangle themselves from the hostile 
population, and overtake the general retreat. Meanwhile the Allies ’ 
were able to draw troops from their garrisons. The Prussians, 
Lunebergers, and Hanoverians began to move forward from the 
Rhine, and Villeroy was justified in reporting that Marlborough was 
soon to be at the head of ninety thousand men. Early on the 28th 
Charles Churchill took possession of Bmssels, and that evening 
M^borough made his public entry into the city. The magistrates 
received him with the pomp of ancient ceremonid, and the populace 
welcomed him with hectic enthusiasm and every sigri of gratitude. 
Flanked by his own garrisons in Brussels and Malines, he could now 
march forward to the Scheldt. 

Villeroy and the Elector had hoped to halt near Ghent, behind 
the Lys and the Scheldt, whence they could cover Bruges and Ostend 
and thereby flank any allied movement on Antweip, Up to this 
point, and especially while the French were under immediate shock 
of the battle, the pursuit had been direct. Now Marlborough moved 
across ViUeroy’s communications with France.^ His impending 
passage of the Scheldt at Gavre threatened these to such an extent 
that Villeroy withdrew to Courtrai. 

Marlborough’s letter to Sarah after the battle is a moving docu- 
ment. In its tenderness, its modesty, its reverence and composure, 

M and in its thought for others, it reveals his natural glory. Amid 
I the press of events and in extreme fttigue his chief thought was for 
^ Bingfield’s widow and mother. 


May 24, ii o*floek 

I did not teU my dearest soul in my last the design I had of engaging 
the enemy if possible to a battle, fearing the concern she has for me 
might make her uneasy; but I can now give her the satisfaction of 
letting her know that on Sunday last we fought, and that God Almighty 
1^ Uen pleased to give us a victory. I must leave the particulars to 
this b^rer. Colonel Richards, for having been on horseback aU Sunday, 
and afitt the batde marching all night, my head aches to that degree 

Bringfield, holding my 


* e ^ (iuomaon, i can't wnte 

of my children, so that you will let them know that I am weU, 
^ ']^lbotough to Heiosioa, May 30-3^; Vteede, pp, 29-30. 
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and that I desire they will thank God for His preserving me. And pray 
give my duty to the Queen, and let her know the truth of my heart, 
that the greatest pleasure I have in this success is that it may be a great 
service to her afl&irs; for I am sincerely sensible of all her goodness for 
me and mine. Pray believe me when I assure you that I love you more 
than I can express.^ 



MARLBOROUGH THREATENS VTLLEROT’S COMMUNICATIONS 

(mat 30) 


To Godolphin he presented some details: 

Monday, Maj 24 

I believe my last might give you expectation of an action. We have 
been in perpetual motion ever since; and on Sunday last we came in 
presence with the enemy, who came with the same intentions I had, of 
fighting. We began to make our lines of battle about eleven o’clock, 
but we had not ^ our troops till two in the afternoon, at which time 
I gave orders for attacking them. The first half-hour was very doubtful, 
but I thank God after that we had success in our attacks, which were 
on a village in the centre; and on the left we pursued them three 
leagues, and the night obliged us to give it over. Having been all 
Sunday, as well as last night on horsebach, my head aches to that degree 
that I joaust refer you to the bearer. I shall only add that we beat them 

1 Coxe, ii, 354. 
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into so great a consternation that they abandoned all their cannon; 
their baggage they had sent away in the morning, being resolved to 
fight. They had 128 squadrons, and 74 battalions ; we had 123 squadrons 
and 73 battalions; so that you see the armies were near of a strength; 
but the general officers which were taken tell us that they thought 
themselves sure of victory by having all the King of France’s house- 
hold, and with them the best troops of France. You will easily believe 
this victory has lost us a good many men and officers; but I thank 
God we have but three English regiments that have much suffered; 
the Dutch horse and foot have suffered more than we. I am going to 
get a little rest, for if our bread comes by six this evening, I will ffien 
march to Louvain this night, in hopes to find them in such disorder 
as that we may be encouraged to attack them behind their lines, for 
they can have no cannon but what they can take out of Louvain. I 
beg you will assure the Queen that I act with all my heart, and you 
know how necessary it is for her affairs that we should have good 
success. 

Poor Bringfield is killed, and I am told he leaves his wife and mother 
in bad condition.^ 

There was a courier twice a week, and Marlborough’s letters tell 
the tale incomparably. On the 27th he wrote to Godolphin: 

Since my last we have not only passed the Dyle, but are masters of 
Louvain, Malines, and Brussels; you will see by what I send to Mr 
Secretary Harley what has passed between me and the states of Brabant, 
which I found assembled at Brussels. As there could not be time for 
orders from England, I hope her Majesty will approve of what I have 
done. . . . T/lre consequence of this batik is likely to be of greater advantage 
than that of Blenheim; for we have now the whok summer before us^ and with 
the bkssing of God^ I will make the best use of it. For as we had no council 
of war before this batde, so I hope to have none this whole campaign; 
and I think we may make such a campaign as may give the Queen the 
glory of makin g an honourable and safe peace; for the blessing of God 
is certainly with us. . . .* 

And to Sarah: 

I have been in so continued a hurry ever since the battle of Ramillies, 
by which my blood is so heated that when I go to bed I sleep so un- 
quietly that I cannot get rid of my headache, so that I have not as yet 

^A'plcasi^e,! of ffie, blessing Qod has been pleased to 

us by tlm grhat victory. My Lord '^treasurer wiB let you sec what 
,4 send by this express to Mr Secretary Harley, by which you will see 
that;\we have done in four days what we should have thought Qurselves 

1 Coxe, ii, 355, ^ 1 7^^.^ 
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happy if we coiild have been sure of it in four years. I bless God that 
He has been pleased to make me the instrument of doing so much 
service to the Queen, England, and all Europe, for it is most certain 
that we have destroyed the greatest part of the best troops of France. 
My dearest soul, I have now that great pleasure of thinking that I 
may have the happiness of ending my days in quiet with you. 

I have appointed next Simday for the army to return thanks to God 
for the protection He has been pleased to give us. For on this occasion 
it has been very visible, for the French had not only greater numbers 
than we, but also all their best troops. I hope the Queen will appoint 
a speedy thanksgiving day at St Faults, for tiae goodness of God is so 
very great that if He had suffered us to have been beaten, the liberties 
of ^ the allies had been lost. . . ’. My dearest life, I am ever yours. 

Brussels has submitted to King Charles the Third, and I am promised 
that in eight days the states of Brabant will also proclaim him.i 

On the 31st he wrote to Godolphin: 

Merlebeck, near Ghent 

We did this day design the passing the Scheldt at Gavre, by which 
we should have cut the Frendh army from their old lines ; but they 
rather chose to abandon Ghent, which they did this morning at break 
of day, so that I have camped the left of the army at Gavre and the right 
at this place. I shall send to-morrow a detachment to Bruges, they 
having also abandoned that town. As soon as we can have the cannon, 
and what is necessary, we shall attack Antwerp; after which I should 
be glad the next place might be Ostend; for unless they draw the 
greatest part of their army from Germany, they will not be able to 
hinder us from doing what we please on this side their lines. I tell you 
my thoughts, but if you think there is anything better for the Queen’s 
interest, I shall endeavour to do it, having that more at heart than my 
own hfe.^ 

To Sarah: 

Merlebeck, near Ghent 
)$me i 

We are now masters of Ghent, and to-morrow I shall send some 
troops to Bruges. So many towns have submitted since the battky that it 
really looks more like a dream than truth. My thoughts are now tummg 
to the getting everything ready for the siege of Antwerp, which 
place alone, in former years, would have been thought good success 
for a whole campaign; but we have the blessing of God with us, and 
I hope we do more in this campaign than was done in the last 
ten years’ war in this country. . . 

^ Coxe, ii, 366. ® Ibid., 368. ® Let. tit, 
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On June 3: 

Every day gives us feesh marks of the great victory; for since my 
kst, which was but two days ago, we have taken possession of Bruges 
and Damme, as also Oudenarde, which was besieged the last war by 
the King, with sixty thousand men, and he was at last forced to raise 
the siege.’ In short there is so great a panic in the French army as is 
not to be expressed. Every place we take declares for King Charles. . . . 

You are very kind in desiring I would not expose myself. Be 
assured I love you so well, and am so desirous of ending my days 
quietly with you, that I shall not venture myself but when it is absolutely 
necessary; and I am sure you are so kind to me, and wish so well to 
the common cause, that you had -rather see me dead, than not to do 
my duty. I am so persuaded that this campaign will bring us a good 
peace that I beg of you to do all you can that die house at Woodstock 
may be carried up as much as possible, that I may have a prospect of 
living in it.^- 

To Godolphin: 

Merlebeck 
Jum 3 

... I have sent Brigadier Cadogan with six squadrons of horse, to offer 
tpftnc to the town and citadel of Antwerp. If I can have that place 
without a siege, it will gain us a month. I am doing all I can to gain 
the governor of Dendermonde, which place would be of great conse- 
quence. They have let out the waters, so that we cannot attack it. 
As soon as we have Antwerp, and can get out artillery to Ostend, we 
shall attack the place, at which time it would be necessary that the 
Dunkirk squadron should help us. You ses that I make use ,of the 
consternation, 

Marsin will join them to-morrow with 1 8 battalions and 14 squadrons, 
and I am assured that orders are gone to Marshal de Villars to send 
30 battalions more, and 40 squadrons; so that Prince Louis [the 
Margrave] may act ff he pleases. I have ordered the Hanover troops to 
join me, and we hope to have the Prussians, whida will enable me to 
make the detachment for the descent. If Prince Louis makes use of 
this occasion to press the French in Alsace, as I will, with the blessing 
of God, in this country, the King of France will be obliged to draw 
some troops from Italy, ^ which Turin may be saved. We have nothing 
now that stops us but the want of cannon; for the French cannot have 
Aeir troops 6om Germany in less than three weeks. We march to- 
"^liJ^IEteow to Deynse, and the French are retired behind Meniq, by which 
you see we are at liberty to attack Ostend and Mieuport, if we had our 
artillery.* 

^ Coxe, ii, 369. s Ibid., 371. 
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And to Heinsius, June i : “Dendefmonde is under water, but I am 
endeavouring to make the Governor propositions that may tempt 
him to declare for King Charles \for if we had that place^ Ostend^ and Ast- 
dener \Oudenarde\y all this country would he covered by those three places 
The Duke could now write letters to the chiefs and princes of the 
Alliance, which followed hard upon the announcements he had made 
to them of the impending battle. His first, on the 24th, to the King 
of Prussia, contained both sting and appeal. “I profoundly regret 
that Your Majesty’s troops have not had a share in this glorious 
action; however, I will not despair yet of seeing them join the army. 
I am sure that not one of Your Majesty’s generals would take more 
care of them.”® The Prussian Colonel Grumbkow was the bearer 
of this. Marlborough waited till next day, when he had passed the 
Dyle, to address the States-General: “It is with double joy,” he 
wrote, “that I give myself the honour of writing to their high and 
mighty Lordships this letter from Louvain. . . .” And then, looking 
back on his frustrated efforts in 1703 and 1705, he added, “oh il y a 
longtemps que je souhaitais €tre pour le bien de la cause commune.”® 
Twelve of these letters reporting the victory are printed in the 
Dispatches, They were as important a part of his warfare as the 
military movements. They are in the main variants of one another. 
Cardonnel was a master of correspondence; but to the Emperor and 
ruling sovereigns the Duke wrote in his own hand, and the labour 
of scribing must alone have been severe. These personal letters 
from this extraordinary English general announcing his victories 
fortified the whole Alliance. To Eugene he sent a detailed account 
of the battle and its preliminary movements. He had marched on 
the Saturday “to seize the gap between the Mehaigne and the 
Great Geet.” His information was that the enemy did not mean to 
fight before Monday, “ne croyant pas que nous oserions aller k 
eux.” The armies were m presence before noon: botii sides waited 
to range their lines of battle and to plant the batteries, which began 
to fire a little after midday, and at two o’clock 

we attacked the village of Ramillies, which sustained the right of their 
iDfantry and where they had their strongest battery avec beaucoup de 
monde. The fight warmed up and lasted for some time with very great 
fury, and at last the enemy were compdled to bend. We there took 
their cannon and, made many prisoners and having continued the action 
with the same vigour, infantry as well as cavalry, up to four or five 
o’clock, when the enemy began to retreat, we pursued them continually 
1 Vtcede, pp. 30-31. » Dispatches, ii, jai. ® Ibid,, 523. 
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till long into the night. ... We halted for only two hours in the 
night and were on the march before daybreak to gain the Dyle, of 
which we had determined to force a passage to-day at dawn. But the 
enemy have spared us the trouble, having retired last night towards 
Brussels, so that we have already occupied Louvain and our whole 
army passed the river without any opposition. . . . Your High- 
ness can judge ftom this the losses of the enemy and the consternation 
in which they lie. We propose to march to-morrow upon Brussels 
to exploit their disorder and try to close with them or compel their 
further retreat. Nothing could justify making such demands upon 
the troops after so violent an engagement except the need of pushing 
them to extremes before Marshal Marsin can join them, as he might 
do in four or five days.^ 

The account which he gave to the Margrave mentioned that 
“the Maison du Roi has been almost all cut to pieces,” and he 
added, “lam sure Your Highness will soon feel the advantages of 
our success by the detachments which will have to be drawn from 
the Rhine, and that will give you a chance of acting on your side.” 

The return messengers from England brought a flood of con- 
gratulations. “I want words,” said the Queen, 

to express my true sense of the great service you have done to your 
country, and I hope it will be a means to confirm all good and honest 
men in their principles, and frighten others from being troublesome. 
... I must repeat my earnest request that you should be careful of 
yoxuself.® 

She wrote again (May 21/June 2) a letter which gains from being 
printed in its original form: 

*The great Glorious Success wch God Almighty has bin pleased 
to Bless you wth, & his preservation of your person, one can never 
thank him enough for, & next to him all things are oweing to you; it 
is impossible for me ever to Say or doe much as I ought in return of 
your great & faithful Services to me, but I will endeavour by all ye 
actions of my life to Shew you how truly Sensible I am of them. The 
account you Send by mr Pitt of ye great progress you have made since 
ye Bade is astonishing, the Blessing of God is Sertinly with you, may 
he Still continue to protect you, & make you the happy instrument of 
giveing a lasting peace to Europe; I never dxirst venture to Send ye 
yepostrfor feare of any accident but Stanhope* going to 

^^-DfspaUbes, ii, 525. In French. » Conduct, p. 207, 

* Maty Stanhope, one of the Queen’s maids of honour, a daughter of Alexander 
Stanhope, Envoy at The Hague, sister of the famous Stanhope (at this time in Spain), 
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see her father I would not miss yt opertunety it being what may be 
useful! on some occasions, I intended to have made use of this oper- 
tunety to writt my mind more freely then I can by ye post, but I have 
bin in Such a Continual hurry these three or four days & am Soe still 
yt I can only now desire you to forgive all ye faults in my letter of 
fryday last wch was writt when I was soe Sleepy I could hardly keep 
my eyes open, & to be assured yt I Shall ever be wth all tmth your 
humble Servant.^ 

St John and Hadey vied with each other in their enthusiasm. 
Godolphin showed signs of the pressures to which he was constantly 
subjected. He wrote on May 17/28: 

God be thanked for the good news you sent us by Richards, who 
arrived here yesterday evening, and more particularly for the great 
escape you have had in your own person. I am very sensible you 
could not avoid exposing yourself upon this occasion; but where so 
much consequence turns upon one single life, you must allow your 
friends the liberty to think and say it ought not to be done without 
an absolute necessity. ... You may depend that her Majesty will not 
fail to take care of poor Mr Bringfield’s widow. ^ 

And again, on May 24/June 5 : 

The Queen is come to town to give God thanks next Thursday for 
your victory. I assure you I shall do it from every vein within me, 
having scarce anything else to support either my heart or my head. 
The animosity and inveteracy one has to struggle with is unimagin- 
able, not to mention the difficulty of obtaining things to be done that 
are reasonable, .or of satisfying people with reason when they are 
done.® 

It was not until he woke on the morning of May 26 that Louis XIV 
learned that his finest army had suffered disaster in Flanders. No 
formal dispatch conveyed the details, but the courier from Louvain 
brought a short letter from Marshal Villeroy to Dangeau, the Court 
Chamberlain, telling him how bravely his son had fought, and that 
he would surely recover from the scalp wound he had received 
from a sabre. Thereafter there was a silence of sis days. “I was at 
Versailles,” says Saint-Simon. “Never has one seen such anxiety 
and consternation. ... In ignorance of what had happened and 
of the consequences of such an unfortunate batde, and amid every 
one’s fears for their kith and kin, the days seemed years.”* The 
King was reduced to asking his courtiers what they had heard. At 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Coxe, ii, 357. ® Ibid .^ 361. * Saint Simon, iv, 427. 
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length, finding suspense intoletable, he astonished Versailles by 
sending Chamillart in person to Villeroy’s headquarters, thus leaving 
the Ministries of War and Finance headless. Chamillart reached 
Lille on the 31st, and found Villeroy, reinforced by Marsin, around 
Courtrai. He had retired successively from the Dyle, the Senne, 
the Dender, and the Scheldt; he had abandoned the whole of 
Spanish Flanders. He was content if he could hold the French fortress 
line along the Lys. Chamillart spent three days in long separate 
discussions with the Marshal and the Elector, and heard versions 
of the battle and the retreat from all quarters. He found Villeroy 
dominated by the sense of Marlborough’s power; but equally con- 
vinced of his own blamelessness, and, indeed, that he had saved the 
remnants of the army by his prolonged, rapid retreat. 

French writers have blamed the Marshal for giving up so much 
territory, so many fine positions and important places. They over- 
look the alternative. Ihis was to fight another battle. All Marl- 
borough’s marches had shown that this was what he sought. For- 
tresses were not his primary aim. His quarry was the French army; 
and the French army could not face him. Its condition was such 
that if caught in grapple it would be utterly destroyed. Therefore 
Marshal Villeroy comforted himself in defeat with the fact that in 
giving ground he had taken no half-measures. 

To the King he wrote with dignified assurance. Three main criti- 
cisms were focused upon him by his generals: first, that he had 
accepted battle without knowing the strength of the enemy, and 
without waiting for the troops of Marshal Marsin; secondly, that 
he had not reinforced his right and held the village of Taviers in 
superior strength; and, thirdly, that he had so marshalled his army 
that the battle had been lost without its main strength being engaged. 
To all these points the Marshal addressed himself pertinaciously, 
observing, however, that as a man of the world he knew well “that 
good reasons are no explanation for catastrophe.” He finished his 
lengthy justification, “I have said more than enough. I end by 
taking the liberty of telling Your Majesty that the only happy day 
which I foresee in my life will be that of my death.’’^ 

To this Chamillart, having returned to Versailles, replied in due 
course (June 16) with severely reasoned rebuttal. It was resolved to 
Mars^hal fcom his command. The feelings of his army 
' i^S'CVea such public opinion as the French Court could nourish 
this step imperative. But ViUeroy was a personage of high 

^ Pelet, vi, 41. 
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consequence. He was a veteran general; he was a great gentleman. 
He was also the personal friend both of the King and of Mme de 
Maintenon. Napoleon’s maxim “Dur aux grands” had not been 
born. The King’s egotism, which now wore the guise of mag- 
nanimity, led him to treat ViUeroy, who enjoyed the privilege of 
bemg in his inmost circle, with an extreme consideration. Elaborate 
procedures were accordingly used towards the defeated Marshal. 
He was offered alternative appointments, and for several weeks 
discreetly urged to resign. But when he continued as obstiaate in 
holding his command as he had been in retreating from the enemy, 
patience was at length discarded. He was dismissed. Yet, even 
when forced to abrupt action, Louis practised the utmost politeness. 
** At our age,” he said to Vdleroy when he received him, “we must 
no longer expect good fortune.” 

The next measure was to re-create the field army. The resources 
of France seemed inexhaustible. Marlborough has given his own 
account of this process. 

The method the King of France has taken to make good his word 
to the Elector of Bavaria, of putting him at the head of an army of 
80,000 men, are the 18 battalions and 14 squadrons which came with 
the Marshal de Marsin; the detachment that is now marching from 
Alsace, of 30 battalions and 40 squadrons; and 14 battalions, which 
the Comte de Gassy commanded in the lines, which were not at the 
batde. These, joined with the troops that were at the battle, would 
make above 100,000 men. . . 

Thus, after making provision for garrisons, there was speedily 
built up the largest French army with which Marlborough h^ been 
confronted. In that hour only one man was deemed capable of 
leading it. The Duke of Venddme was recalled from Italy. 

The strategic pursuit had lasted nearly a fortnight, had cleared 
all Brabant and much of Flanders, and had rendered the French army 
for the time being wholly ineffective. The easy gains of panic now 
ceased. The French were withdrawing into the main fortress zone 
and towards France. Further advance by Marlborough, especially 
if any siege was involved, depended upon the waterways. The rivers 
were stiU blocked by the French possession of Antwerp and Dender- 
mond. Their fortresses at Ostend and Nieuport controlled the 
entrance to the canals leading to the Lys and the Scheldt. Marl- 
borough was compelled to suspend his advance in order to dear 

^ Matlbotough to Godolphio, June 28 ; Coxe, Hi, 2. 
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the commimications. He could take whichever fortress he wished 
and no one could gainsay him, but every siege took time and 
strength, and it was soon plain that half a dozen captures would be 
the limit of the campaign in Flanders and Northern France. On 
June 5 the allied army crossed the Scheldt and the Lys and camped 
at Arsele, where it could cover any siege necessary to open the 
communications . 

The joyous news here reached Marlborough tliat Antwerp had 
capitulated. Summoned by Chdogan, the Spanish grandee in com- 
mand declared for Charles m. Tie burghers endorsed his action; 
the Spanish and Walloon regiments came over to the Allies, and the 
Fren^ troops marched out upon terms. The gaining of this great 
prize, with all its strategic and commercial attributes, without the 
I firing of a shot was deemed a wonder. “ The hand of God,” wrote 
t Marlborough to the States-General, “appears visibly in all this, 
I spreading such fear among the enemy as to compel them to surrender 
' so many strong places and whole districts without the least resist- 
ance.”i Leaving the army to wait for its artillery aroimd Arsele, 
the Duke paid a flying visit to The Hague in order, as he wrote to 
Heinsius, “to setde with you what is proper for the descent, as also 
to let you know my thoughts for the plan of this campaign, which, 
with the blessing of God, I think may be such a one as may make 
France glad of a reasonable peace this winter.”^ He also wished to 
make arrangements for the administration of the conquered cities 
and territories, and above all to press that the Dutdi garrisons 
should join the army forthwith and to the last man possible. This 
would enable him to pursue his advantage in Flanders, and at the 
same time to provide the necessary troops for the descent upon the 
French coast so dear to the hearts of the English Cabinet, and now 
regarded by Marlborough as a timely operation. All was agreed 
with the utmost cordiality. 

On the way back to the army Marlborough passed through Ant- 
werp. On the night of the nth the keys of the city were presented 
to him by the authorities with the remark that “they had never 
been delivered up to any person since the great Duke of Parma, 
and that after a siege of twelve months.” He was greeted with 
enthusiasm by great crowds and escorted through the streets by all 
ndtables in tofchBght pfdcessioti to the bishop's palace, where 
he was “splendidly entertained.” On the 13th he rejoined the army, 
who^e siege artUlery was now drawing near. 

, ^ D/jfpafeAjx, ii, 558, 
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THE CONQUEST OF BELGIUM 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Arsele 

June 7, 1706 

... I am extremely obliged to you for your kind concern for my 
safety. I am now at an age not to take pleasure in exposing myself 
but when I think it absolutely necessary. You can never say enough 
to the Queen for her goodness to me in ihe letter you sent me. Though 
I take myself to be a good Englishman, and wish well to the common 
cause, yet my great joy in this success is that it hath pleased God to 
make me the instrument of doing that which must be of great conse- 
quence to her service. ... I take this time of going to The Hague, we 
‘being at full stand for want of cannon; for the French being retreated 
into their own country behind their strong towns, have put the greatest 
part of their foot into Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Menin, Tournay, and 
Lille, The Marshal de Villeroy is camped with the rest of the French 
at Saint-Amand, and the Elector of Bavaria is at Lille. The capitula- 
tions for the surrender of the town and citadel of Antwerp were signed 
yesterday; so that we are now in possession of all Brabant. Our next 
thoughts win be for the attacking Nieuport and Ostend, which I see 
you have a great mind we should; so that I beg there may be no time 
lost in sending such ships as are ready to cruise before those two places, 
which will be of great use to us. By the letters from Paris, we see they 
would have us believe that they are taking the necessary measures to 
have a superiority in this country, which I think they will never be 
able to do, \inless they put themselves on the defensive in Italy, as well 
as in Germany. For the good of the common cause, I wish they may 
endeavour it, for the men they have here will very unwilling be brought to 
fight again this campai^J 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

June 14, 1706 

If we take Ostend in any seasonable time, it will be much die best 
place for the transports to come to, and I will take care to have the 
troops there \i.e., for the descent]. The efforts the French are making 
to have a strong army I am afraid will make it impossible for us to take 
Dunkirk this year; but whenever we can have it, I agree with you that 
the best thing we can do is to spoil the harbour.* 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Arshin 
June 17, 1706 

The troops designed for the siege of Ostend marched that way two 
days ago, and I shall march with what remains of the army to cover the 
siege to-morrow; I have with me 50 battalions of foot and 99 squadrons 
^ Coxe, ii, 380. * Ibid.y 376. 
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of horse. I hope to have the Prussians and Hanoverians with me 
before the enemy can have their detachment from Germany.^ 

Overkirk, deflected from Nieuport by the opening of the sluices 
at the mouth of the Yser, conducted the siege of Ostend. Admiral 
Fairborne blockaded the harbour with a squadron of battleships 
from the main fleet and small craft: from the coast flotillas, including 
the bomb-ketdies Blast and Salamander, The citizens of Ostend 
adhered to the French garrison, and for three days both the fortifica- 
tions and town were subjected to a severe bombardment from land 
and sea until, according to contemporary accounts, “the place was 
nea r reduced to a heap of rubbish” — ^not for the last time in its 
history. On the second day, July 4, a Dutch battalion, preceded by 
a storming party of fifty British grenadiers, formed a lodgment upon 
the counterscarp, and after a vigorous sally by the besieged Ostend 
surrendered. The French garrison, undertaking not to serve for 
six months, marched out “without marks of honour,” and the 
Spaniards mostly joined the Allies. Two Bourbon men-of-war of 
seventy and fifty guns and a quantity of smaller shipping, togetlier 
with many colours, ninety cannon, and much ammunition, were 
captured with the fortress, the casualties of the Allies being five 
hundred men. Ostend deprived the enemy of a hitherto useful 
port for their galleys and privateers; it gave Marlborough a base 
neater to the army than the Dutdi rivers, and it placed in his hands 
the chief port of entry for English cloth into the reopened markets 
of Belgium. 

Bkckadder, of the Cameronians — ^now a major — ^had fought with 
the British right against Autr^gHse. After Blenheim he had drawn 
the moral that the victory was due to the goodness of the cause, 
and the slaughter among the English to their blasphemous language. 
Now at Ramtllies, while the victory which God had granted had 
been no less remarkable, the English troops had got off very lightly. 
Another explanation was readily supplied by the valiant major’s 
piety. 

I observe also that the English had but small part in this victory. 
They are the boldest sinners in our army, therefore God will choose 
other instruments. Also the English have got a great vogue and 
reputation for courage, and are perhaps puffed up upon it; and so 
“God humbles their pride,- as- it wer^ by throwing them by. I was easy, 
andlielped to discharge my duty well. We were very much fatigued 
with the pursuit, and lay all night in the open fields without cover. 

^ Coxe, ii, 581. 
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Give me grace, O Lord, never to forget this great and glorious day at 
RamiUies. 

The effects of this battle are most surprising; towns that we thought 
would have endured a long siege are giving up and yielding without a 
stroke. Even the thoughtless creatures in the army observe the hand 
of Providence in their rapid success. Bruges, Antwerp, and, in short, 
all Brabant and Flanders almost yielded! What the French got in a 
night by stealth at the King of Spain’s death they have lost again in a 
day. That old tyrant who wasted God’s church is about to be wasted 
himself.^ 

Meanwhile French soldierly admiration of Marlborough rivalled 
their fears. Upon a nation so responsive to chivalry, valour, and 
prestige the genius of the English leader exercised an abnormal 
fascination. His courtesy to the captured nobles, his humanity to 
the wounded, the care he took about the well-being of the humbler 
prisoners, find testimony in all contemporary records. It was noted 
that he allowed rio distinction between the treatment of the French 
and allied wounded. The Duke always showed the utmost attention 
to his prisoners. Marlborough treated his prisoners of mark,” 
writes Saint-Simon, **with an infinite politeness and set many of 
them at once at liberty for three months upon their parole.”* He 
was most careful to shield the aristocracy of France from any reflec- 
tion upon their courage. French historians of successive generations 
■cherish and repeat his words of praise. They are probably not 
authentic, but this was the strain in which he spoke; of Villeroy’s 
army, “ With thirty thousand men as brave as that I could go to the 
end of the world”; of the Maison du Roi, “These were more than 
men, and I knew them so well that I was forced to set six men against 
each one of them.”® Thus we see to what perfection he carried the 
art of conquest, and while inflicting the most terrible mjuries made 
the vanquished grateful for his praise. Thus he anticipated the 
modem Japanese field orders which enjoin that the valour of the 
defeated enemy must always be praised. Thus he created the hold 
upon the French mind which lasted for generations after English 
contemporary politicans and writers had done their worst. 

Marlborough cannot be robbed of the laurels of Ramillies. The 
Schellenberg, his detractors said, had been won by the Margrave. 
Blenheim was the conception and achievement of Prince Eugene. 
But neither of these explanatioris covered the amaizing event of 

^ A. Ctichtooi, The Life and Diary of Lieutenant-Colonel T. Blaekader (1824), p. 280. 

* Mimoires, iv, 427. ' * Dudos, ii, 170. 
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May 23. Here the wodd saw Madborough alone, without a council 
of war, achieving a military masterpiece seldom equalled and never 
surpassed. This was his victory and his alone. Ramilhes belongs to 
that rare class of batdes fought between equal forces of the highest 
quality wherein decisive success at comparatively small loss is 
gained through the manoeuvres of a commander-in-chief. It will 
rank for ever with Rossbach and Austerlitz as an example of what 
a general can do with men. 



Chapter Eight 


THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL 

1 706 — JULY-OCTOBER 

T he consequences of Ramillies rolled forward in every 
quarter. Louis XIV, responding to the event, stripped 
all other fronts to make head against Marlborough. 
The distresses and perils of Flanders dominated the 
enemy mind. The King of France was not incapable of taking the 
sweeping decisions required at intervals from the head of a mighty 
state assailed upon every side by a coalition. All his orders were 
obeyed. Indeed, if the French military power had not been so highly 
organized in the person of its ruler, France might have escaped the 
disaster which was to befall her in Italy. M^borough, after all, 
was still only half-way through the fortress zone. More than 
twenty fortresses of the first order barred all the roads, rivers, and 
canals by which he could enter France. Every one of these would, 
if resolutely defended, count in the recognized schedule of weeks 
and days, of life, money, and gunpowder, before capture. The 
temporary dispersion of the French field army enabled ihem to 
receive ample garrisons. There is such a thing in war — ^it must be 
stated with aU reserve — as over-precision of thought and action. 
Probably the King’s best plan was to take his punishment among 
the fortresses with phlegm, and to finish the war in Italy by defeat- 
ing the Imperial army under Prince Eugene and destroying ihe Duke 
of Savoy. A less highly sensitive organism or an even more compre- 
hensive mind might have taken this chance. 

But Louis XTV felt in his own bosom the shock of Ramillies, 
the overthrow of his household troops, the slaughter or capture of 
his intimate courtiers, the stigma of rout upon the armies of France. 
Thus he devoted every effort to rebuilding his Flanders army. He 
drained the Rhine and the Moselle of French troops. He resigned 
his successes at Hagenau and on the Lauter, and all prospects of 
recapturing Landau. Here the Margrave, defeated, broken, and 
now dying in his half-finished palace and gardens at Rastadt, might 
remain unmolested at the head of the hungry, ragged, dispirited 
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remnants of the Germanic armies. All the weight was taken off 
thpm. But in Italy, where final French victory was akeady in sight 
and where the allied cause seemed hopeless, an even greater sub- 
mission to the battle was enforced. The whole flow of French rein- 
forcements was stopped. Considerable forces were actually with- 
drawn, and Vendome, who thought he had all the fruits of success 
in his hands, was ordered to the north. Thus did the victory of 
Ramillies prepare the rescue of Turin. 

The effects upon the Allies were not less pronounced. Prussian 
loyalties returned to the allied cause, and the Prussian troops 
hitherto dawdling at Wesel had already marched to join Marl- 
borough’s army. All the German princes were heartened to make 
at least a renewed gesture of putting their shoulders to the wheel. 
But there were other less favourable reactions. The Court at Vienna 
was confirmed in their mood that all the Empire had to do was to 
If^rt heavily upon these marvellous Sea Powers, to be prompt in 
asserting its judicial tights to any conquests they might make, and 
as a prime endeavour stamp out the Hungarian revolt. In Holland 
the evil went much farther. The victory, the revolution in the 
Spanish Netherlands and their reversion to the Allies, created a new 
European situation which hinged directly upon Marlborough. The 
reconquered lands and cities were by every principle of the Grand 
Alliance a province of the monarchy of Charles IH. That prince, 
now planning a march upon Madrid, had left behind him in Vienna, 
on the chance, however remote, that the French would be driven 
out of the Low Countries, a series of blank commissions for their 
government. These were in the hands of his brother, the Emperor, 
who since correspondence with Spain was slow and irregul^ had 
plenary powers to act in the general Hapsburg interest. Besides 
this. Count Goes, the Imperial Ambassador at The Hague, had 
lawful authority to take possession in the name of Charles HI of 
any territory or fortresses that might be recovered. The major 
part had now suddenly fallen into the hands of Marlborough’s army; 
and the Emperor and all his agents made haste to claim them. 

On the other hand, the Dutch regarded Belgium as their longed- 
for Barrier, theic indispensable dyke against France and Louis XIV. 
Here was theic means of self-preservation, their prime objective of 
th&^war, *as they saw.k,. in their grip*. Moreover, EamilUes was to 
them above all a Dutch victory. Their native troops had borne the 
bnmt. They had lost more blood than all the aUied contingents 
together. It was the Dutch guards who had stormed Taviers against 
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surprising odds. Dutch troopers had ridden down die Maison du, 
Roi. The English had been but lightly engaged. The Prussians 
had stood aloof. The gallant Danes were the mercenaries jointly 
of the two Sea Powers. The Dutch acknowledged cordially that 
the battie had been won by the genius of an English Commander- 
in-Chief. But was he not also Deputy Captain-General of the 
Republic? Was he not their salaried officer? Had they not had the 
foresight to choose him and sustain him when the Queen of England 
would have set some ninny in his place? As the broadening tale of 
glory and of conquest flowed in to The Hague and Amsterdam, 
accompanied by lengthening lists of die Dutch killed and wounded, 
the States-General and every warlike element in Holland felt that 
the prize was theirs. There was, in fact, a renewal of the Limburg 
quarrel of 1703^ between the Dutch and the Empire on a scale mag- 
nified many-fold alike by the wonderful gains of the batde and the 
bitter weariness of the unending war. 

From the first moment when the Dutch realized what had hap- 
pened they were very rough with Count Goes. He produced his 
patent of administration, dated the previous October in case the 
Netherlands should be regained. He formally notified the States- 
General and demanded a conference. His demand was refused. 
Three interests, he was told, must be satisfied: first, the practical 
interest of making the Estates of Brabant support the maKimum 
number of troops ; secondly, the Dutch financial interest of collect- 
ing the Belgian revenue and distributing it later by agreement; 
and, only thirdly, the Spanish interest, as the interest of King 
Charles HI was described. This, it was intimated, would consist of 
formal homage to his sovereignty pending a general treaty of peace. 
Thus the Dutch claimed the substance, and in so far as they con- 
ceded the form conceded it only for their own convenience. Indeed, 
they needed to invoke the symbols* of the Hapsburg claimant to the 
Spanish throne; for it was to this alone that the Estates of Brabant 
had so suddenly sworn allegiance, and they knew well that no rule 
would be more disliked in Belgium than the rule of Holland. By 
the third week in June Hop, the Dutch Treasurer, was already 
there arranging the taxation. When Count Goes spoke of going 
to Brussels to protect the rights of Charles IH he was warned in 
terms almost of menace not to inflame the Government of the 
Republic against his person. 

In his distress Goes turned to Marlborough during the Dnke’s 

^ Voi. n, pp. 685-686. 
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brief visit to The Hague. He reported the conversation to Vienna 
in his dispatch dated June 8.^ The Duke said that he had found the 
secret Deputies of Holland so prejudiced against the Hapsburg 
rltiims that he had not felt able to assert them. Pending a general 
peace settlement, an interim military contribution must be agreed 
between the Estates of Brabant and Flanders and the Dutch 
authorities without reference to King Charles III. The Imperial 
Ambassador declared he would use his powers to the utmost against 
this. Marlborough, calmer than ever on the foam of success, coun- 
selled patience. “Wait,” he said; “I will concern myself with the 
interests of the King.” “But what am I to report?” asked Goes. 
“Write merely to the Emperor and the King of Spain,” replied 
Marlborough, “that the Netherlands are for his Catholic Majesty; 
that the Queen claims nothing in them, nor any part of the Spanish 
monarchy; that besides there are some claims she will not suffer the 
Republic to raise. And,” he continued, “ this delay I am now demand- 
ing of you is only for the satisfaction of these people and for the 
great good of his Catholic Majesty himself, as I certainly imagine 
you could not in a dignified manner bring the Estates of Brabant 
and Flanders to do the things that will be asked of them, although 
those things are just, reasonable, and fair.” 

The Ambassador became more composed. He asked Marlborough 
whether he still agreed with the view that France must be reduced 
to the frontiers of the Pyrenees treaty. Marlborough answered, 
“You must discuss this question with the Pensionary. After the 
campaign is over I will myself make efforts to secure unity upon it. 
I have hopes of success, particularly [he threw in this point of 
reproach] if peace should be made in Hungary. If this occurs I hope to 
engage the Republic in the reconquest of the whole Spanish Monarchy. 

This convemation reveals the simple, sober ruthlessness of Marl- 
borough’s political aims. The allied armies had now advanced to 
the point where many important conquests seemed open. The Dutch 
always suspected that the British would try to keep Ostend and 
Nieuport for themselves, with all that followed them in trade and 
strategy. Marlborough, on the other hand, sought to overthrow the 
French do m i n ation of Europe by the sundering from France of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, of wHdb the Hapsburgs were to be the 

4 Matlbotoug^ did not teach The Hague dll the 9th; so the Ambassador must 
have completed his dispatch on the loth or nth. See R. Geikie, Tht Dutch Barrier, 
P- «• 

• Goes dispatch, June 8, The original French is in Klopp, xii, 87 n. Goes added, 
“These arc his own words.” 
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custodians. He set an incidental value upon Dunkirk, that nest of 
privateers whose depredations were a curse to the revenue and a 
perpetual nuisance to Godolphin in Parliament; and he deemed it 
a substantial British interest that fortified harbours like Dunkirk, 
Rochefort, and Toulon should be permanently demilitarized. But, 
apart from this, England must covet nothing on the continent of 
Europe. Her reward would be in the success of the causes for which 
she fought, which would open the future to her in a manner not to 
be measured by territorial gains. see by yours,” he wrote to 
Godolphin (June 21), “"tbat you do not expect any great advantages 
for England, when the treaty of peace is once begun. I ask your 
pardon on being of another opinion, for I think you may expect 
everything that is for the safety and good of England. I do not 
mean by that any places in this country, for I am persuaded that it is 
much more for her Majesty’s service and England not to be master 
of any towns in this country, since it would create a jealousy both 
at home and abroad. I know this should not be the language of a 
general, but I do it as a faithful subject.”^ It was also the language 
of a statesman. 

It was natural, and soon became obvious, that the completeness 
of their local victory would make the Dutch more ready for peace 
and better able to obtain it. They were the vital factor in the English 
policy to break irretrievably the power of France, which Marl- 
borough animated and executed, and at the same time they were the 
power most susceptible to proposals to start separate peace negotia- 
tions. While French armies contended on the frontiers, French 
diplomacy was at work in aU the capitals. We have seen how 
narrowly they had failed at Berlin. But it was at The Hague that 
Louis XIV and his advisers always felt their best chance lay. The 
Dutch fought against misfortune with unconquerable stubborn- 
ness and vigour. But in success they fou^t only for their definite^ 
limited purpose. All this extension of the war to Bavaria, Spain, 
and Italy, and across the oceans, they regarded as markedly sub- 
ordinate to their clear-cut, practical aim — ^the Dyke, the Barrier, 
behind which lay their safety, freedom, Protestantism, and trade. 

Far gone were the days of 1702, when their army crouched under 
the ramparts of Nimwegen, and when this new English commander, 
whom, to bind the English to their cause and keep out more over- 
weening servants, they had made their Deputy Captain-General, 
Imd invited them to take the offensive, sword in hand. The Meuse 

^ Coxe, ii, 377. 
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was clear to the gates of Namur. The whole course of the Rhine, 
and all its strongholds, were in allied hands. Brussels had fallen. 
Antwerp, the greatest pri2e of all, for which the utmost sacrifices 
might well have been made, had surrendered without a siege. 
Bruges, Ghent, Oudenarde, Ostend, even Toumai and Mons, were 
already theirs or were within their grasp, and Nieuport, Ypres, 
Menin, Ath, might well be gained. Behind these bristled the 
fortresses of the French frontier — ^Dunkirk, Aire, Saint-Venant, 
Lille,. Valenciennes, Douai, Bouchain, Maubeuge, and Philippe- 
ville. But were these trophies essential to the preservation of the 
Republic? They wanted to humble the power of France. Surely it 
was humbled already. Were not the great King’s envoys busy 
through half a dozen channels with proposals for a separate peace, 
based primarily and without question upon a good Barrier for 
Holland? And what of England? Her schemes ranged far. While 
with one hand she animated and led the armies of Europe to the 
invasion of France, with the other she calmly took possession of 
trade, of the oceans, and of the fabulous regions that lay beyond. 
How far should Dutchmen be drawn by this island incantation? 
If Marlborough wielded a glorious sword, did he not also wave a 
magician’s wand? They might be grateful; they must not be 
bewitched. 

The majestic events of history and the homely incidents of daily 
life a^e show how vainly man strives to control his fate. Even 
his' greatest neglects or failures may bring him good. Even his 
greatest achievements may work him ill. If Marlborough had 
merely won the battle of Ramillies, taken Louvain, and perhaps 
I entered Brussels, the campaign of 1706 might have carried the allied 
^ cause to victory in 1707* be now began to experience a whole 
\ series of new resistances and withholdings from the Dutch, as well 
i as their grabbings and graspings, all of which were destined to bring 
I the fortunes of the Allies once again to the lowest ebb. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

J*dy 14, 1706 

Now that the siege of Ostend is over, I was in hopes we might 
have lost no time in attacking Menin; but M. Geldermalsen sends me 
word that they have not the necessary preparations ready. But as 
-mm aa ihey eome to Ghent he will let me know it. I am afeaid we 
' ^ find at last that some of our fdends are of opinion that we have 
a/rtady done too mueh'^ for notwithstanding what I said when I was at 

^ Matlbotough^s italics. 
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Ostend, that two regiments woiild be enough to leave in that place, 
they have left six. But I have written to The Hague, and if they do 
not give orders that some of them be sent to the army they do not 
intend to have much more done this year. This will appear strange to 
you, but we have so many of these refined politics that it is high time 
we had a good peace. At the same time that I say this to you, the 
greatest part of the people are very honest, and wish well to the 
common cause; but those that are of the contrary faction are more 
active and diligent. Everything goes so well in Spain that if we have 
success with the descent France must submit to a reasonable peace.^ 

“It is ama2dng,” wrote Godolphin at this time, 

that after so much done for thek advantage, and even for thek safety, 
the States can have been capable of such a behaviour. Those of the 
French faction must have seen thek advantage upon this occasion, to 
fill them with jealousy of your having, and consequently of England's 
having, too much power; and if this be at the bottom we shall soon 
see that argument made use of on other occasions, as well as this. But 
your prudence and good temper will get the better, I hope, of all this 
folly and perverseness.^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Hxlchin 

July 15, 1706 

I find we must not expect aU our cannon till the end of this month; 
but on the zzd. I think to invest Menin, and employ the first six or 
seven days in covering some of the quarters; for we cannot spare above 
thirty-two battalions for the siege. There will remain with me seventy- 
two, which I hope will be a sufficient strength to oppose whatever they 
can bring, though the Elector of Bavaria says he is promised no 
battalions. They have certainly more horse than we; but if they had 
greater numbers I neither think it thek interest not thek inclinations to 
venture a battle; for our mn are in heart, and theirs are corvedP 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Helchun 
July 19, 1706 

I think I have convinced the States-General that thek resolution of 
the 1 9th of last month, in which they reserved to themselves the signing 
all the powers, and consequently governing this country in thek names, 
was excluding her Majesty and England from being able to perform to 
these people, what I promised in her Majesty’s name, which, if they had 
persisted, must have produced a very iU effect; for the great towns ^pend 
[count"] much more upon the Queeti s protection than tpon that of theStates.^ 

1 ill, 57, 58. 2 July I j; 394. * Coxe, ii, 400. 
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These hindrances continued throughout the campaign. “It is 
publicly said at The Hague,” wrote Marlborough to Godolphin 
(August 30), 

that France is reduced to what it ought to be, and that if the war should 
be carried farther, it would serve only to make England greater than 
it ought to be. In short, I am afraid our best Allies are very fond of a 
peace, and that they would engage England to quarrel with the 
emperor, to have a pretext to come at a peace.^ 

And again (September 20): 

The success with which it has pleased God to bless the arms of the 
Allies this campaign has made them [the Dutch] very jealous of the 
great power, as they term it, that England has in the greatest part of 
die courts in Christendom. It is certain that the Dutch carry every- 
thing with so high a hand that they are not beloved an3rwhere.® 

In those days, when to our minds news travelled slowly, grave 
decisions of State were often taken with promptitude, few having 
to be consulted. In the middle of June the Emperor filled in and 
signed one of the blank commissions which his brother-sovereign 
had confided to him. He appointed the Duke of Marlborough 
Viceroy of the Netherlands. In the instmctions to Goes the Court 
of Vienna gave their reasons. Marlborough would be acceptable 
to the Belgians. His appointment would bind the English more 
closely to the interests of the Empire. His prestige both in England 
and Holland would alone preserve the Netherlands intact for 
Charles m. He controlled “the heart of the war,” and would, they 
thought, also control the peace negotiations. On its merits this was 
a fine stroke of policy. It offered far the most agreeable arrange- 
ment to the Belgians, and safeguarded in the highest degree possible 
Hapsburg interests. Who else but Marlborough had a chance of 
persuading the Dutch? The courier bearing lids important news 
reached Marlborough’s .headquarters on June 28. lEe proposal 
confronted him with one of the testing decisions of his life. It was 
no doubt the best military and political arrangement conceivable. 
Combining the command of the army with a virtual sovereignty in 
the theatre of war, his control would for the first time be perfect. 
It would, if adopted, adjourn the rending question within the 
A l lianc e till peace was gained. It invested him with almost royal 
status, and offered him a revenue of sixty thousand pounds a year. 
From every point of view, personal and public, British and 
1 Coxe, ui, j6. 57. a go. 
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European, it met all needs. There is no doubt that Marlborough 
gready desired to accept it. Goslinga iosinuates that he had himself 
applied for the post to Qbarles HI. He suggests that Count Le- 
cheraine, who was in almost continuous movement between Diissel- 
dorf, Barcelona, and Vienna, had borne the request from the 
victorious Duke to the struggling King of Spain. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Marlborough made any such request to 
Charles IH. There is no question but that the offer originated spon- 
taneously in Vienna, and a mere comparison of dates and distances 
shows that it was utterly impossible for Charles IH at Barcelona to 
have corresponded with his brother in the time. But even if it were 
true that Marlborough had asked the King for the appointment it 
would only make his conduct on receiving the offer from the 
Emperor more to be respected. Nothing in his whole career shows ' 
in more striking fashion how far he could rise on ^eat occasions | 
above all those private advantages which in the ordinary swing of j 
life he counted so carefully. Here was the greatest prke ever within j 
his reach. Moreover, it was the best arrangement. Let us see how | 
it weighed with him in comparison witii what was now already a j 
hackneyed phrase, but none the less to him a grand reality — ^the i 
common cause. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

June z8, 1706 

I received last night an express from Vienna, with the enclosed 
letter, in Latin, from the Emperor. I shall keep it here a secret, till I 
know from you what her Majesty’s pleasure is, as also I shall take 
measures with my friends in Holland to know how they will like it; 
for I must take care that they taka no jeahuy, whatever the Queetfs resolution 
may be. I beg no notice may be taken till the Emperor’s Minister shall 
apply to her Majesty. I beg you to assure the Queen that I have in this 
matter, nor never shall have in any other, any desire of my own, but | 
with all the submission in the world be pleased with what she shall I -- 
think is for her interest.^ f 

It happened that the Dutch Treasurer was in his camp at*Rousse- 
laer almost immediately after the Emperor’s letter had been received. 
The Duke laid it before him. Hop said at once that it would raise 
ill-humour in Holland. The States-General would say that the 
Emperor wished to make use of Marlborough and the Queen of , 
England to keep the wealth of Belgium out of the hands of the 
Dutch. This only confirmed Marlborough’s own opinion. He saw 

^ Coxe, ii, 388. 
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that his acceptance of this great and lucrative office might deeply 
injure the Allies. If that were so he would have none of it. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Rousselaer 
July 1, 1706 

M. Hop is come this day from Brussels, and I have communicated 
to him the Emperor’s letter, and the powers from the King of Spain. 
He made me great compliments, but I find by him that he thinks this 
may give uneasiness in Holland, by thinking that the Court of Vienna 
has a mind to put the power of this country into the Queen’s hands, in 
order that they may have nothing to do with it. If I should find the 
same thing by the Pensioner, and that nothing can cure this jealousy 
but my desiring to be excused from accepting this commission, I hope 
the Queen will allow of it; for the advantage and honour I might 
have by this commission is very insignificant in comparison of the fatal 
consequences that might be, if it should cause a jealousy between the 
two nations.^ 

Every one consulted in England was delighted. Not only Godol- 
phin but the Whig leaders, Somers and Sunderland, whom he 
apprised, accepted the proposal cordially. England would have 
Belgium in her hands. What could be better, whether for the war 
or for the peace? The Queen, still under the impression of RamiUies, 
was entirely content that Mr Freeman should Imve this great honour 
which he had won with his sword. She was glad when her Ministers 
moved her to authorize him to decide the matter as he thought fit. 

Meanwhile Count Goes brought the dispatches he had received 
from the Emperor to the notice of the Dutch authorities. Certainly 
Goes, sma r ting under his rough usage from the Dutch, took the 
worst way. Instead of submitting the documents to the Pensionary 
in due routine, he handed them, as we may suppose with some air 
of triumph, to the President of the States-General for the week. The 
letters of the Emperor were read out to the Assembly. There was 
general astonishment. The Pensionary, assailed by a storm of ques- 
tions, was completely unprepared. The Dutch view was over- 
whelmingly expressed that the Emperor had no right to dispose of 
the government of Belgium without previous consultation with the 
Republic, whose Barrier it must be. Pensionary Heinsius quitted 
stotfny meeting, indignant at having been thus inconsiderately 
exposed. He fell upon Count Goes, and reproached him vehemently 
with not having warned him beforehand. “He was more beside 

1 Coxe, ii, 392. 
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himself,” reported Goes, “than I have ever seen him, though I have 
had frequent opportunities of observing him.”^ The Ambassador 
then quoted the terms of Marlborough’s letter; but this merely 
asked him “to inform Messieurs les ^Itats,” and certainly had never 
prescribed the omission of Heinsius, or any departure from the 
usual custom. Heinsius addressed himself by letter to Marlborough. 
He complained of the proposal; he complained of the procedure. 
Marlborough replied in terms of the utmost good -will. He would 
on no account allow any question of his personal interest to impair 
the unity of the Alliance. Never was disinterested renunciation 
more foj^coming or more complete. But his own letters had better 
be read. 


Marlborough to Heinsius 

Rousselabr 
July 3, 1706 

... I shall take no step in this matter, but what shall be by the advice 
of the States ; for I prefer infinitely their fdendship before any particular 
interest to myself; for I thank God and the Queen I have no need nor 
desire of being richer, but have a very great ambition of doing every- 
thing that can be for the public good; and as for the frontier, wbi^ 
is absolutely necessary for your security, you know my opinion of it. 
In short, I beg you to assure yourself, and everybody else, that I shall 
with pleasure behave myself in this matter, and all things else, that 
you may think for the good of the republic, as you would have me; 
for next to serving the Queen and my country I have nothing more 
at heart than to have your good opinions. And let me on this occasion 
assure the States that I serve them with the same affection and zeal 
that I do my own country, so that they need be under no difficulty; 
for if they think it for their service I shall with pleasure excuse myself 
from accepting this commission.* 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Haklebeck 
July 6, 1706 

The enclosed letter [from the Pensioner] of the same date confirms 
me that if I should accept the honour the Emperor and the King of 
Spain do me, it would create a great jealousy, which might prejudice 
the common cause, so that I hope her Majesty will approve of what I 
have done. And I beg you to be so just and kind to me as to assure the 
Queen that, though the appointments of this Government are three- 
score thousand pounds a year, I shall with pleasure excuse myself, 
since 1 am convinced it is for her service, unless the States should make 
Klopp, xil, 93. * Cost, ii, 392. 
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it their request, which they are very far from doing; for they have 
told me that they think it not reasonable that the King of Spain should 
have possession of the Low Countries till they had assurances of what 
barrier they should have for their security. I hope this compliance of 
mine will give me so much credit as to be able to hinder them from 
hurting themselves; for it is certain, if they follow their own inclina- 
tions, they will make such demands upon this country as will very much 
dissatisfy the house of Austria, and be thought unreasonable by all the 
Allies, of which the French would be sure to make their advantage.^ 

Marlborough hoped that his renunciation of great advantages 
would give him all the more influence in inducing the Dutch to 
abate their own ambitions. In a formal letter to Heinsius, after 
repeating his refusal of the Emperor’s offer, he opened this argu- 
ment. 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

Camp of Harlebeck 

July lo, 1706 

. . . On this occasion I take the liberty of reminding their High 
Mightinesses that when the army came to Louvain, and in the farther 
process which we have made with the advice of the army Deputies, 
we jointly gave assurances, in writing, to all the towns and people of 
the country, in the name of the Queen, of their High Mightinesses, and 
of 1^ Catholic Majesty, that those should regain the same rights, 
privileges, and advantages which they enjoyed in the time of King 
Charles the Second; and to these assurances, with the help of God, I 
am persuaded we must partly attribute the facility with which we 
entered into possession of so many strong places, where every one 
testified universal joy. . . . 

However, according to what I have learned, or have been able to 
compreh^d hitherto, it has always appeared that the States had nothing 
else in view but a good barrier, and a reasonable security for their 
co^try. I beg, then, you will, with all submission to their High 
Mightinesses, entreat them to reflect maturely on such a step, which is 
perhaps not the true means of attaining those objects 2 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Heechin 
Julyxz, 1706 

ny my last letter, which I sent by way of Ostend, you will see the 
measures that the Dutch are desirous to takc^qongeming m^nage- 
o^t of this country, which would certainly set this whole country against 
tbem\ so that I hope you will find some way of not letting play 

1 Core, ii. 393, 2 7^^.^ 
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the fool. You know that I am always very ready to speak freely to 
them, when I think it for their service. But in this matter I 2m not at 
liberty, fearing they might mistake me, and think it might proceed 
from self-interest. I am sure, in this matter, I have with pleasure sacri- 
ficed my own interest, in order to make them reasonable, which I hope 
will be approved by my friends; for should I have acted otherwise, 
the party that is for peace would have made a very ill use of it. For the 
favourers of the French faction endeavour all they can to persuade the 
people in Holland that the King of Spain will be governed by the Queen, 
and that this success will all turn to the advantage of England, so that 
they must not rely upon any body, but secure their frontier now that 
they have it in their power. This is so plausible in Holland that I am 
afraid the honest people, though they see the dangerous consequence 
this must have, yet date not speak against it; and I can assure you these 
^eat towns had rather he under any nation than the Dutch?- 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

HART.BBECK 
July 14, 1706 

You will see by three or four letters that I have lately writ to you 
the care I have taken not to give any occasion of jealousy in Holland, 
and that I was in hopes that my declining the honour the King of 
Spain had done me would give me so much power with the States 
as that I might be able to hinder them from doing themselves and the 
common cause hurt. But such is their temper that when they have 
misfortunes they are desirous of peace upon any terms, and when we 
are blessed by God with success they are for turning it to their own 
•advantage, without any consideration how it may -be Hked by their 
friends and allies . . .^ I dread the consequences of this matter, for I 
cannot write so freely to the States as I should otherwise, if I were 
not personaEy concerned. You may be sure the French have too many 
partisans in Holland, not to be informed of this proceeding, so that 
they will be sure to make their advantage of it.® 

Thus we see this man, described by so many historians as the most 
self-seeking and avaricious of his generation, rejecting withouti 
apparent mental hesitation a personal advantage of the greatest 
magnitude. It came to him as die feuit of his victory. He longed to 
have it. The Emperor wished it. The EngHsh Government warmly 
approved. The plan was good in itself. There was no obstacle but! 
the Dutch. But if the Dutch disagreed, if the structure of the^ 
Alliance were thereby endangered, Marlborough was ready at once 
to discard the whole scheme. 

?■ Qjxe, ii, 397. 8 words omitted in the original. ® Coxe, ii, 398. 
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He was also ready to make another personal sacrifice. Plis intense 
military .exertions after Ramillies were accompanied by a remarkable 
diplomatic intrigue equally designed to exploit the victory. We have 
seen the elaborate procedure which Marlborough had observed 
towards Max Emmanuel about his boar-hunting proclivities in the 
autumn of 1705. While he could not meet his wishes, he sought by 
every to establish a personal and friendly contact with the 

Prince who seemed marked on every occasion to be the nearest 
victim of his sword. On the morrow of Ramillies came a new 
occasion. A Dutch courier had been captured by the Elector’s 
cavalry with letters from the field Deputies to Marlborough. The 
Elector was at pains to forward the letters unopened to Marlborough 
with studied compliments. Marlborough replied from Nivelle on 
June 4, 1706: 

I render a thousand most humble thanks to your Electoral High- 
ness for the kindness of sending my letters captured near Antwerp. 
I wish with ad my heart that some occasion may offer to prove my 
most respectful gratitude. I beg your Highness to be assured that I 
should seize it with extreme pleasure. . . 

Hot-foot amid the marches of the army, and the surprising faU 
of fortresses, Marlborough appointed an agent, one Sersanders, a 
distinguished Belgian functionary, to visit the Elector. There was 
a secret interview at Mons on August 3. Sersanders urged Max 
Emmanuel to desert the cause of France. He cited the example of 
the Duke of Savoy. In Marlborough’s name he offered the fugitive 
Elector the full restoration of his hereditary Bavarian lands. He 
held out the hopes that these might be stretched across the Brenner 
Pass to include the Milanese. Lastly, to clinch the matter and to 
prove Marlborough’s sincerity, Sersanders was authorized to throw 
in the principality of Mindelheim which Marlborough had gained 
at Blenheim and by laborious negotiations with the Emperor. It 
was the trophy which had most tempted his vanity. But now in a 
larger grouping of ideas it might play a different part. Sersanders in 
Marlborough’s name offered the Elector “all his Bavarian estates 
without any exception, not even that of the principality of Mindel- 
heim.”* 

‘7 It will now be seen ho^ important it had been for Marlborough 
to learn d’Alfegre’s terms of the previous year. Those that he now 

^ Dispatebts, li, 562. 

^ French Foreign Oflfice Archives, "Bavi^rc,” tome 56, f. 161. 
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outlined were their complete reverse. Max Kfnmafiup.lj instead of 
being forced to exchange Bavaria for an Italian kingdom, was to 
be restored to Munich, Ulm, the Danube, Donauworth, Ingolstadt, 
and his own people. More than that, he might aspire to the Milanese, 
which he had tried vainly to invade before Blenheim. All the 
original ambitions which had induced this prince so traitorously to 
abandon the Empire were to be achieved at die price of a counter- 
desertion. If ever there was a bribe it was here. But one item 
remained: the four key-fortresses which Marlborough could not 
see his way to conquer within the limits of the campaign — ^namely, 
Namur, Mons, Charleroi, and Luxembourg — at this moment 
garrisoned by the Elector’s troops, were to be surrendered to the 
armies of the Sea Powers*. 

Max Emmanuel, at first staggered, was captivated by this plan. 
We have seen the long suspicion with which he had been regarded 
by the French Court. To no one did the Great King in chivalrous 
honour owe a greater service than to this luckless, hunted exile, 
who had sullied and ruined himself for his fiaith in the arms of 
France. Of no one was the King less sure. He saw the temptation 
and he knew the man. What followed casts a cold Hght upon the 
temper of Versailles. It happened that the French also had a secret 
agent in the Elector’s camp, Rouill6, a former ambassador of France 
and President of the Parliament of Paris, was at Mons when Ser- 
sanders arrived. The Elector did not conceal from him the proposals 
he had received. Rouill^ reported the whole matter to Versailles. 
The campaign was in full swing. The tide of Marlborough’s con- 
quests was at its height. Here were the four vital fortresses, by 
which alone the soil of France could be defended, about to be be- 
trayed. The counsellors who gathered around Louis XIV and 
Madame de Maintenon, and the princes of the blood so far as they 
were informed, were neither shocked nor indignant. They faced 
the reality. They at once sought to broaden the negotiations. 
Vendome, as weU as RouiU4, was in the camp. Together they 
framed the counter-proposals of a general peace and sent them 
through Sersanders to Marlborough.^ 

These proposals mark a shrinkage of French claims induced by 
the military situation. Not only the Spanish monarchy, but Spain 
itself, was to be partitioned between Philip V and Charles m. The 
choice of which part each should have was offered to the Allies, 
provided that, whatever happened, Philip V had the province of 
^ Ftcnch Foreign 0 £Sce Archives, “Bavito,” tome 56, f. 213. 
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Guipiizcoa and Chades HI the sovereignty of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. As for Max Emmanuel, not only would he be restored to 
Bavaria with some additions at German expense, but he for his life 
his son after him should be entrusted with the government of 
the Netherlands, as a vassal or servant of Charles III, with whom 
he was at the moment at war, and of whose house he had long been 

adeaiyfoe. , « i. 

It is not difBcult to see how this fantastic plan struck Marlborough. 
The partition of Spain would have been violently rej ected in England. 
The proposal about the Viceroyalty of Belgto was inher^tly 
absurd, and finally closed any prospect which might still remain to 
Marlborough. Above aU, he was not to have the four fortresses. 
This supreme immediate military objective was at aU costs demed 
him. He therefore ruptured the negotiations. He left the French 
cotmter-proposals unanswered. He bent again to his sieges. The 
French, taking no avoidable risks, replaced all Max Emi^uel’s 
Spanish garrisons with their own troops, and the campaign was 
ended only by the winter. 

During the autumn both the Anglo-Dutch bargainings about 
the Barrier and the Succession Treaty and the French overtures for 
peace continued fitfully. Early in October the Dutch “prelimin- 
aries” after long debatings with Halifax were drawn up and dis- 
patched to England. They included the whole of the Spanish 
Empire for the Hapsburgs except for an extensive Dutch barrier. 
Godolphin approved the Dutch “preliminaries” as they stood; 
and hhtrlborough was able on November 19 to inform the Elector 
of Bavaria, with whom he stiU remained in contact, that Queen 
Anne was willing to enter into peace negotiations with Louis XIV. 
It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the Bartier-Succes- 
sion Treaty was so far settled between the Sea Powers as to make it 
possible for them to address the French unitedly upon a general 
peace at this time. The inter-aUied negotiations never, in fact, got 
far enough for any formal discussion with the other side. The draft 
terms which the Allies were arranging with each other were incom- 
parably more severe than anything France was at that time prepared 
to concede. Marlborough, no longer attracted by the four fortresses 
and by the hopes of detaching Max Emmanuel from France, was 
now implacably adverse. “You must give me leave,” he wrote to 
Slingelandt, Overkirk’s future successor in command of the Dutch 
(October 10, 1706), “to teU you that I am one of those who beHeve 
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that France is not yet reduced to her just bounds, and that nothing 
can be more hurtful to us on this occasion than seeming over- 
forward to clap up a hasty peace.”^ The English refusal of the Dutch 
demand for Ostend as a “barrier-fortress’* caused another deadlock. 
The Sea Powers found themselves unable to agree with one another 
upon the foundations, and never even reached a point at which 
they could try to come to an agreement with the enemy. As soon 
as the French Government realked that there was no chance of 
dividing the Maritime Powers they in their turn abandoned all hope 
of fruitful negotiation in 1706. 

Fate with sardonic smile ordained that die most brilliant victory 
gained by Marlborough for the Dutch Republic should raise new ^ 
hindrances to his action in their name; and that his most generous | 
of personal sacrifices should leave behind it in Dutch hearts only ; 
embarrassing suspicions. From the day on which the Emperor ' 
offered him the Viceroyalty of the Netherlands a sense of divergent 
interest arose inevitably and irresistibly between the Dutch leaders\ 
and their Deputy Captain-General. Henceforward, whatever Marl- \ 
borough might declare, they could not help believing, first, that he 1 
owed them a grudge for having been the obstacle, and, secondly, < 
that he still hoped to obtain the prke. Henceforth they must regard 
him as an interested supporter of Hapsburg and Imperial claims 
rather daan of their own. It is no reproach to Marlborough that 
persisting elements of truth underlay the Dutch misgivings. His 
conduct had been spontaneous, high-minded, and scrupulously 
correct. He bore no grudges; he pursued no conscious designs. 
But of course he was gratified by the offers of the Emperor and of 
Charles HI, and hoped, indeed, that a day might come when without 
prejudice to the common cause he might accept and enjoy them. 
How far in the deep springs of human action this fact influenced his 
policy and counsel no one can measure; but certainly in every 
negotiation about the Barrier, in every overture for peace with 
France — ^nay, almost in every march of the Confederate army — 
Dutch opinion sought to trace a prevailing and personal motive; 
and from this cause his influence throughout Holland suffered a partial 
but none the less profound and incurable dedine. 

Ramfllies, with its prelude and its sequel, was the most glorious 1 
episode in Marlborough’s life. Whether as the victorious com- | 
mander, the sagacious Minister, or the disinterested setv^ant of the j 
allied cause, his personal conduct was noble. Before the battle he 

1 DispatebeSy iil, 165-166. 
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I ' had sactificed as he believed his prospects of a fine campaign in the 
' Low Gauntries for the sake of the armies in other theatres, and 
i especially for Prince Eugene. He had gained a great battle by con- 
, summate art. He had used the military pursuit and the political 
consequences to such deadly profit as to drive the French out of the 
Nethedands. After the victory he had handsomely renounced his 
own interests in order to preserve the harmony of the Alliance. 
To procure from Max Emmanuel the four French key-fortresses he 
had not liesitated to throw his own prindpaUty of Mindelheim into 
the scale. How vain are those writers in so many lands who suppose 
that the great minds of the world in their supreme activities are 
twisted or swayed by sordid or even personal aims. These, indeed, 
may dog their footsteps along the miry road of life; but soaring 
Ion the wings of victory aU fall away. It is Marlborough’s true glory 
jthat Ae ^^r his fortune, the higher rose Hs' virtue. We must at 
■a Kter stage present the reader witih some contrasts, and show how 
^ Marlborough’s conduct contracted with his power. But in 1706 
1 j he ^shines as genius and hero, wise, valiant, and stainless, striving 
‘ 1 only for the best for England and the best for all. 




Chapter Nine 


MADRID AND TURIN 

1 706 — ^MAY-SEFTEMBER 

T he relief of Barcelona, the quitting of Spanish soil by 
Philip V, the effective possession by the Allies of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, and the fact that there was no 
longer any force to oppose an invasion from Portugal 
— all in combination offered to Charles III his fairest opportunity 
in Spain. The need for an immediate march on Madrid from all 
sides — Galway from Portugal, Peterborough from Valencia, and 
above all the King himself from Catalonia — ^blazed before every 
eye.^ In congratulating Peterborough upon his relief of the city 
Marlborough pointed out in his most persuasive manner the next 
step. 

Marlborough to Peterborough 

I have no doubt that your Lordship has already escorted the King 
to Madrid, and take this opportunity to felicitate you on this glorious 
exploit, which is everywhere attributed to your valour and conduct. 
AU the Allies exult in the advantages which are likely to result from this 
splendid success, and I particularly rejoice in the new lustre which it 
will shed on your glory. After such astonishing actions there is 
nothing which we may not expect from you; so that I flatter myself 
you will not consider our hopes as ill-founded if we reckon upon the 
speedy reduction of Spain to the obedience of its legitimate sovereign, 
since it seems as if Providence had chosen you to be the happy instru- 
ment. I heartily wish you all success till you have completed the great 
work.^ 

These brilliant prospects were swiftly wrecked by personal 
jealousies. To escape from Peterborough's malicious control King 
Charles HE, with the troops from Barcelona, first delayed on petty 
pretexts, and eventually made a long, needless circuit through 
Aragon. Peterborough, obsessed by his feud with “the Vienna 
crew," left all his forces dispersed throughout Valencia, and when 
eventually imperative orders forced him to march to a junction 
^ See map at p. 157; also general map of Spain fedng p, 1040. 2 Coxe, ii, 374. 
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with King Charles, he set out with only a few hundred dragoons, 
Galway, with the main army, nearly nineteen thousand strong — 
chiefly Portuguese — ^had, as soon as Tess^ withdrew, advanced into 
Spain from the west. The Portuguese commander. Das Minas, 
preferred sieges and pillage to marches or batde. Precious time was 
lost in the capture of Alcantara and Ciudad Rodrigo ; but Marshal 
Berwick, sent in haste to the scene from the Cevennes, and out- 
numbered two to one, could at first do no more than observe, and 
fall back before, the invaders. The sloth of Das Minas so angered 
Galway and his English officers daat extreme measures were used 
with King Peter. Methuen, the ambassador, told him plainly that, 
unless the Portuguese forces marched forthwith upon Madrid, all the 
British and allied troops would be withdrawn from Portugal, carried 
round by sea, and thrust in from the opposite side of the Peninsula. 

It may be that this was the best plan. The main advance would 
have been through friendly regions, leaving CastiHan pride un- 
afironted by the sight of hereditary Portuguese foes. However, 
^g Peter, who was failing fast, submitted to the threat. Impera- 
tive orders were sent to Das M inas, and Galway plodded stead- 
fastly forward upon his long, remarkable march. Berwick, with less 
than eight thousand men, retreated before him to Madrid. Here he 
WM joined by Philip V and reinforcements from Valencia which 
raised his amy to fourteen thousand men. By the end of June he 
was equal in numbers and superior in quality to Galway, whose 
strength had wasted during his advance. Berwick, with his cool, 
adept professionalism, rejected the temptation of fighting a battle 
for the capital. He had also to consider Charles HI approaching 
from Aragon, and Peterborough, who, for all he knew, might bring 
nearly six thousand English from Valencia. He therefore aban- 
doned Madrid, and, accompanied by PhOip, retired to Burgos. On 
June 27 Mway entered Madrid, and proclaimed Charles HE King 
^ all Spain and the Indies. But the capital was deserted, and its 
Hapsburg monarch still tarried at Barcelona. 

At Burgos Berwick was joined by almost all the Castilian nobility. 
At the s^e time the population of the two Castiles, of Leon and 
Estremadura, rose against the insult of a Portuguese invasion. In 
every town ^d village of western and central Spain levies and 
giemlla bands sprang to arms.. All .Galway’s communications with 
Por^ we obliterated by a veritable tide of popular uptisiog. 
By ^ middle of July General lAgal from France joined BenS 
with eleven thousand men. Although the gathering of the fruits 
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might be delayed, the Marshal was henceforward master of the 
situation. Once again the fortunes of this sporadic war had been 
reversed. Galway could do no more than wait for a while in or 
near Madrid imploring King Qiarles and Peterborough to join him. 
The three leaders eventually met on August 6 at Guadalajara, thirty- 
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five miles north-east of Madrid. But where were their armies? The 
King had barely five thousand men, instead of eight thousand 
expected. Peterborough arrived with a paltry four hundred horse, 
and Galway’s own army after garrisoning Madrid was reduced to 
little more than ten thousand. The rejoicings of a friendly popula- 
tion, the assemblage of so many notable personages, could not veil 
the fact that the great opportunity was already lost. If further proof 
were needed it was tg be speedily supplied. On the very day of the 
allied junction at Guadalajara a detachment from Ber^ck’s army 
re-entered Madrid. 
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The allied commanders for a while nursed the belief that united 
they were stronger than Berwick. Gradually it became apparent 
that he had twenty-five thousand men, while they had but fifteen 
thousand. Unless the Allies were anxious for battle at these odds, 
there was no choice but retreat, and in the only direction open. 
To Valencia therefore the leaders made their way; and Qtiarles and 
his Court wintered there. It seems strange that Berwick did not 
force a battle or at least pursue with vigour. Doubtless he had 
soldierly reasons. Perhaps the shadow of Rami Hies falling upon this 
min or theatre forbade the hazard of the only success gained by 
France in 1706. 

Peterborough did not share the asperities of the retreat. He saw 
with selfish intuition that the sunshine days in Spain were gone. 
Characteristically he had thrown the blame on Charles for the 
delayed junction of the allied forces. To Sarah he had given the 
foUowing version: 

Your Grace . . . will wonder when I teU you that we cannot prevail 
with the King of Spain to go thither [to Madrid] : and his wise Ministers 
have thought fit to defer it from the time it was possible at least two 
months, if some accident do not prevent it for ever. . . . 

. . . Your Grace has not been without some great mortifications 
of this kind, when want of power has prevented the amazing success 
which always attended the Duke of Marlborough when at Uberty; 
but mine of this kind are eternal, and no history ever produced su^ 
an everlasting struggle of Ministers against the interest of their 
master.^ 

Upon his arrival at Guadalajara he proposed to tihe council of 
war that he should go on a mission to the Duke of Savoy. Some 
echo of authority for this was derived from his original instructions. 
Time and events had made these instructions so obsolete that 
Godolphin describes his use of them as a “pretension.” Indeed, 
the Treasurer, who was shrewdly informed, had other suspicions, 
“I don’tfind,” he wrote to Marlborough (September 30/October 1 1), 

he [Colonel Hamilt on; a messenger] can give any other account of my 
Lord s journey to the Duke of Savoy than to get some dismounted 
Gemian troopers, and to carry them back to Spain and mount them. 
This seeim so sHght an occasion for a general that I cannot help think- 
ing it might be worth your pains to engage Count ^Maffd ^ ht you 

know what he s0fs to the Duke of Smy; for my opinion is, it fully deserves 
yourmiosi^.^ » y 

^ Sarah Corrtspondmt, i, 35-36. 
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If the carnal Lord Treasurer had also known the moneys which 
Peterborough was to borrow for the public from the Jews of Genoa 
and their rate of interest, he would have felt that his own attention 
should also be engaged. 

Peterborough’s proposal to quit the Headquarters was received 
with such iU-concealed feelings of joy from aU his colleagues that 
the matter was decided in a single day. ^‘The whole council,” wrote 
Godolphin, ** agreed to it, by which we may conclude they were as 
well content to be rid of him as he was to go.”i We need not follow 
the romantic and dangerous adventures of Peterborough’s journey. 
How he was robbed by brigands of his enormous baggage, with its 
abundance of delicate provisions ; how he gave the law to the towns 
through which he passed; how he beguiled the path of duty with 
the exploits of gallantry; how he sailed on a frigate commanded by 
his second son, who fought a stiff action with a French squadron; 
and how he eventually reached Genoa and the Duke of Savoy, are 
not necessary to our tale. 

We may now observe the repercussion of these events as after 
long delays they reached Whitehall and the alHed Headquarters in 
Flanders. Marlborough learned through many channels of the evil 
turn in Spain. All the quarrelling chiefs laid their cases before him. 
At first he seemed to accept Peterborough’s versions, and certaMy 
Peterborough sought by every means to hold his approval. 

Peterborough to Marlborough 

Barcelona 
May 13, 1706 

*You cannot imagine, my Lord, how much the dependence on 
your protection has given me heart in the great difficulties, and I 
flatter myself so far as to think that I assure myself the continuance of 
yoTor fciendship, which I value at a high rate, and shall endeavour to 
preserve by all means in my power.® 

May z6, 1706 

*OTar successes must plead for the extraordinary expenses the Queen 
is put to, which are such as I hope will soon make us amends, unless 
some fatality attends the Portuguese army [/.?., Galway’s invasion], 
which in all human probability should determine the fate of Spain in 
a short time. The last news we had gave account they were at Almen- 
ara, within a few miles of Madrid. . . . Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary delays which upon all occasions we may hear, I embark 
aboard the Fleet to-morrow with 3000 foot . . . and I think the King 
^ G:>xe, iii, 40. ^ Blenheitn MSS. Exttact. 
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will follow, though ouf great Prince of Lichtenstein is somewhat 
surprised that he is not furnished with 100,000 pistoles for the King’s 
equipage, and I think he is equally angry with England as Catalonia 
with Stanhope and me. . . . About ,{[50,000 came in the ships 
from Italy . . . but being brought to Barcelona it has only been applied 
to orders of the King and the uses of the siege.^ 

z-^ June 1706 

*. . . As to what relates to Spain, I am a stranger and a heretic, yet 
I have the power of a dictator, of a tyrant; when the King is absent, 
in truth I do all; but the King himseh is made use of to obstruct me 
upon almost all occasions, and it may easily be conceived how I am 
with his Ministers, whose avarice I cannot satisfy and whose blunders 
I am obliged to obstruct, being condemned to contradict them in almost 
everything or suffer all to come to ruin.^ 

Marlborough was already well informed of the state of Peter- 
borough’s relations with the King. Upon a suggestion, which came 
to nothing, that troops should be sent from Spain to the relief of 
Turin, he wrote to Godolphin Qune 18, 1706): 

The Duke of Savoy has desired that Lord Peterborough may go 
with the succours. Ihat part is left to the King of Spain, who, I 
suppose, will not be sorry to part with him, and his Lordship will be 
naturally willing enough to go, if he does not suspect that it will make 
the King of Spain easy.^ 

Godolphin, while increasingly distressed by all he heard from 
Spain, was for a while uncertain as to where the blame lay. Lord 
Peterborough’s letter, he wrote Quly 18), 

is full of extraordinary flights and artificial turns. But one may see by 
it that there is room for everything that has been thought or said of 
his conduct there; and, at the same time, by that and other letters of 
more credit, nothing ever was so weak, so shameful, and so unaccount- 
able, in every point, as the conduct of the . . . King of Spain’s German 
followers.* 

And the next day: “ . . . Vanity and passion are capable of carry- 
ing people who have no principle to do strange things.” The 
Cabinet were by now unanimous that Galway should assume the 
supreme co mm a n d. “I think this is right for the service,” wrote 
Godolphin, “but how it may make him [Peterborough] fly out, I 
cannot answer.” Marlborough on -August. 5 concurred. “The 
Cabinet Council are certainly in the right in advising the Queen to 
give the command to Lord Galway.” 

1 Bleahdm MSS. Extract. « Ibid. » Coxc,iii, 35. 4 Ibid. *6 
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“I agree with you,” he wrote to Godolphin (August i6), 

that the Germans that are with King Charles are good for nothing; 
but I believe the anger and aversion he has for Lord Peterborough is 
the greatest cause of taking the resolution of goiag to Saragossa, 
which I am afraid will prove fatal; for Mr Crowe told me that he once 
said to him that he would never have anything to do with Lord 
Peterborough, that he would not accept of healih from him; I suppose 
this expression is better in Spanish tb^ English.^ 

Towards the end August Godolphin’s judgment had turned 
finally against Peterborough. He wrote to Marlborough (August 

I3/Z4): 

Lord Peterborough has written a volume to Mr Secretary Hedges. 
It is a sort of remonstrance against the King of Spain and his Ministers, 
in the first place; and, secondly, a complaint against all the orders 
and directions sent from hence, and as if he had not authority enough 
given him, either at sea or land. In a word, he is both useless and 
grievous there, and is preparing to be as troublesome here whenever 
he is called home.® 

Of Peterborough’s letter he wrote (August 1 5 /z6) : 

... It is a sort of two-edged sword; first, a remonstrance against 
King Charles, in terms as unmannerly as unjust; and, secondly, it is 
prepared to fall on anybody here that shall be in his displeasure.® 

By mid-September Peterborough had entirely lost Marlborough’s 
confidence. 

. I hope he [the King of Spain] will also advise with Lord Galway; 
but I must confess, if my opinion were to be taken, Lord Peterborough 
should not be consulted. I do not think much ceremony ought to he used 
in removing him from a place where he has has(arded the loss of the whole 
country,^ 

Peterborough, however, continued to write to Sarah in his 
sprightly style, to which she was by no means insensible, 

September 4, 1706 

. . . The most disagreeable country in the world is Spain; the most 
pleasing, England; our German Ministry and Spanish statesmen 
much ^ke; Aeic officers the greatest robbers, and their soldiers the 
greatest cowards; the only tolerable t h ing, your sex, and that attended 
with the greatest dangers. Judge ihen, m a da m , of my joy and dis- 
appointment when I soon ejected the honour of seeing your Grace, 
after a war ended in a year, and a treaty finished in two months. 

1 Coxe, iii, 38. * Lm. cit, * Ibid.^ 39. Lot. d . 
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These pleasing thoughts I had, but I submit to the faults and mis- 
fortunes of others, not my own. Hitherto I have been only acquainted 
with success, but attended with inconceivable fatigues. Perhaps I 
may now have a reprieve or at least the satisfaction of submitting to 
whatever the Queen shall desire or command.^ 

Marlborough’s comment upon Sarah’s correspondence with 
Peterborough was withering. 

John to Sarah 

What you say concerning Lord ^Peterborough and his fair lady is 
certainly very just, for there is nothing that may not be expected 
from them. I have observed, since I have been in the world, that the 
next misfortune to that of having friendship with such people is that 
of having any dispute with them, and that care should be taken to have 
as little to do widi them as possible.® 


As the summer advanced the London Cabinet became deeply 
concerned to reinforce the armies in Spain. Charles III, Galway, and 
all their agents vied with one another in appeals for troops. Where 
could they be found? At the beginning of August all the prepara- 
tions for the “descent” were complete.® Lord Rivers had Guiscard, 
at the head of 8200 men, convoyed and carried by Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell with a strong squadron, sailing on August 10 for the 
Charente. All were forced back by a gale on the 14th into Torbay. 
There had been lively discussion in secret circles whether the 
Spanish theatre was not a more promising and, indeed, more neces- 
sary alternative. When the whole expedition was thrown back 
upon the English coast the debate renewed itself with vigour. 
Guiscard was searchingly re-examined upon the prospects of a local 
rising. Naturally he could not give precise guarantees of the effect 
winch such a landing would produce. Only the attempt could 
prove the facts. The Cabinet, ^erefore, after weeks of chsputing, 
olved to divert the ships and troops to the Peninsula. On 
^I'^er 1/12 they sailed for Lisbon, upon what ultimately proved 
oly errand, Marlborough, though he submitted with 


a 


abini 


gQ'ueme c^was deeply disappointed. Guiscard, his dream of play- 
ing destroyed, seems to have been thrown 

compft ^^'^^.•^^^^balance, and drummed his heels in the ante- 
c]^rabet.^°^^ ^^aH, corroded with bitterness. To the public 
in Englan°^^^^^^^^^^ tojand the great event in Spain had been the 

® See p. 8i. 


MSS. Extxao 
^ Coxi. 


* Ibid., 43 . 
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entry of King Charles into Madrid; and it was not until late in the 
year that this favourable impression faded. Meanwhile a new triumph 
in another quarter had cheered the whole Alliance. 


The Relief of Turin 

Louis XIV and his circle at Versailles had harboured solid hopes 
of the Italian campaign. The Duke of Venddme there commanded 
150 battalions and 180 squadrons. If Saint-Simon’s account of the 
fildiy habits and arrogant manners of Vendome is well founded, 
the Marshal must have also possessed extraordinary personal force 
and military qualities to have been so long employed as the first 
soldier of France. The blood of Henry IV, which flowed through 
a bastard channel in his veins, gave him a sure position at liie 
Court; but no one reading the successes and shortcomings of his 
many campaigns can doubt that he was a roan recognizably built 
upon a larger scale than the common run. His victory at Calcinato 
had driven the Imperialists round the comer of Lake Garda, across 
the Mindo, and into the foothills at the mouth of the Brenner Pass. 
The King had prescribed an early offensive, well knowing how 
tardy were the Imperialist preparations, and the approach of the 
German reinforcements which Marlborough had laboured so long 
to set in motion. Once this success and the delay resulting from it 
had been gained, the King’s directions were predse. The French 
troops in Italy should form two equal armies, one under Marshal 
La Feuillade to besiege Turin, and the other under Venddme, who 
was also commander-in-chief, to cover the siege and the French 
conquests by holding the Adige both in Lombardy and Piedmont. 
Here was the most forward line that could be chosen. Behind it 
the Mindo, the Po, and -a succession of streams from the Alps lay 
between Turin and all relief. The best of all protective positions is 
one where the covering army is dose enough to the besieging 
troops for easy transference of forces from one front to the odier. 
The distance of over two hundred mUes from the Adige to Turin 
threw the two French armies out of joint. On the other hand, 
Eugene would have to make his long journey across an almost 
indefinite series of obstades. 

That prince had reached and rallied the Imperialist army on the 
morrow of Caldnato: “I succeeded so well,” he wrote, “that the 
same day the greater part was reassembled in a few hours.”^ He 
1 Lettet to Count Daun, April zz: Feldsfige, Series I, viii, Suppt., 86. 
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had confronted Vend 6 me at Limone in such a posture that, although 
the Marshal was twice as strong, he did not attack. Eugene with- 
drew at his own discretion and sheltered in the mountains until he 
could restore his army. While he awaited his reinforcements 
Vendome and his generals fortified the eighty-mile course of the 
Adige from Verona to the Adriatic. The defences which the French 
built were remarkable in strength and extent; but reinforcements 
of very good troops were approaching Prince Eugene. His field 



strength on May 12 amounted to twenty-nine thousand men, includ- 
ing five thousand Prussians, and there were marching down to him 
over twenty-one thousand drafts and accretions, including seven 
thousand five hundred Palatines and Saxe-Gothas, the whole con- 
stituting a compact army of fifty thousand men, of whidi nine 
thousand were cavalry.^ 

^ The following is the order of battle in Eastern Italy (May 12, 1706) (FeUs^fige 
Series I, viii, 130) : 



In 

Expected 


Eugm's 

Reinforce- 


Army 

ments 

12 Imperial infantry regiments . 

12,100 

4,850 

Hayducken ..... 

. 1,000 


Wolfenbuttel ..... 

. 800 


Hildesheim 

. 500 

300 

Prussians: II battalions . 

5,000 


Palatines : 2 regiments 

1,400 

1,000 

- 10 new battalions . , 


5,000 

Saxe-Gothas ..... 


1,500 

7 Imperial Piedmontese regiments 

5.250 

a, 180 

Infantry totals 

. 26,050 

14,830 
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In this somewhat tense situation Vend6me received the King’s 
orders to take the command against Marlborough. He was asked 
by Chamillart his opinion upon Marshal Matsin as his successor. 
“Marsin,” he wrote, 

is a brave man, just and honourable, but he always adopts the opinion 
of whoever speaks to him last, which is a great defect in a commander- 
in-chief, whose business it is to lead others. A will of iron is needed 
to confront the difficulties here, and if the King orders me to leave 
Italy, Marshal Berwick is the only man who can fill my place. But I 
must also say to you that my recall before the capture of Turin, and at 
a time when we are assured that Prince Eugene intends to take active 
measures, involves the hazarding of ever3rthing. Once Turin is captured 
all the difficulties of the war here would be levelled out, and there is 
reason to think that the town will fall before Marlborough has taken 
any of the towns which the King holds in Flanders.^ 

He added the next day a strong recommendation that Miarsin, 
if he were sent, should be sustained by a prince of the blood. “In 
Italy a name is required even more than in any other land, for the 
Italian princes are far from having the same respect ibr a marshal 
of France as for a prince. . . . The loss of My would involve 
the loss of everything, and therefore it is impossible to be too 
careful.”* This advice, implying as it did that Venddme himself 
possessed both the iron will and the princely quality which were 
indispensable, was well received by Louis XfV. He appointed his 
nephew Philip, Duke of Orleans, to the Italian command, with 
M^sin as his coadjutor. Vendome was in full accord with ffieir 
general instructions to prevent Prince Eugene from crossing the 
Adige while the siege of Turin proceeded. Highly pleased, he wrote: 


In Expected 
Eugene’s Rtinforee- 


Cavalry now serviceable . 


Army 
. 2,8oo 

meats 

Imperial reinforcements . 



4,300 

Palatine recruits 



300 

Palatine reinforcements . 



1,200 

600 

Saxe-Gothas 



Cavalry totals , 

* 

2,800 

6,400 

Grand totals 


. 28,850 

21,230 


FinaJ total’. 50,080, including 9200 cavalry. 
Letter of June 16, 1706; Pdet, vi, 639-640. 
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All other lines of defence [than the Adige] are vety dangerous. We 
should rather sacrifice the army than give up this river and admit the 
enemy to tibe Brescianese. We are now, God be thanked, in strong 
positions everywhere here, and well entrenched, so that it will be easy 
for us to hold our ground, and ‘if, as is rumoured, the enemy intends 
to make an attempt, he will sujffer for it.^ 

It was agreed that he should not quit the Italian command until 
the Duke of Orleans and Marshal Marsin arrived, and he could 
explain the position to them. 

The siege of Turin began before May 15® as prescribed from 
Versailles. Duke Victor Amadeus, with the remnants of his faith- 
ful Savoyard army, sustained by a loyal population, was aided by a 
modest Imperial force under General Daun. The French round the 
greater part of Turin built lines of circum- and contravallation from 
within which they prosecuted the siege by sap and battery. Victor 
Amadeus did not remain inside this unfinished circle. With about 
six thousand cavalry he quitted his capital, moved freely about his 
domains, and hampered the siege from the open country. Marshal 
La FeuiUade’s reputation, never high in the French service, had 
suffered during the campaigns of 1704 and 1705. His marriage in 
1702 with a “cruelly ugly” daughter of Chamillart, the apparently 
indispensable Minister, had alone secured him in his command. 
He was a light and vain man, whose considerable energies were not 
guided by sagacity or proportion. Saint-Simon’s scathing comments 
are perhaps excessive. “ . . . A heart corrupted through and through, 
a soul of mud, a jaunty and avowed unbeliever,”® The capture of 
Turin in the shortest possible time was evidendy the supreme 
French objective. With the fall of the capital, and the addition of 
La Feuillade’s besiegers to Venddme’s covering army, the conquest 
of Savoy and Northern Italy would be complete. Naples and the 
south of Italy should fall automatically to the victors. But, instead 
of bringing the siege forward by the daily personal presence of the 
co mman der, La FeuiUade left this dominant operation to subordinate 
generals, and set off in pursuit of Victor Amadeus and his vexatious 
cavalry. He hunted him near and far among the foothills of the 
Alps, and through a countryside where every peasant was against 
France. 

History must admire the military conduct of the Duke of Savoy. 
He proved himself an adversary at once fugitive and dangerous. 
Day after day a swarm of French horsemen followed the Pied- 
Pdd^ yi, 642. 8 Actually May 14. » Saint-Slmoo, ill, 106-197. 
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montese flying column;. but the Duke was always a day ahead. After 
three weeks of marches and ambuscades he was still at large as a 
dangerous fighting factor. He was even suspected of a design upon 
Nice. From his changing bivouacs La Feuillade presumed to control 
the siege operations, and studied the reports of his engineers. The 
defenders and citizens of Turin were stubborn. They knew they 
guarded the title-deeds of Savoy and its existence as a state. Most 
severe bombardments not only of the works but of the city were 
resolutely endured. The siege went forward at a snail’s pace. 

As soon as the situation was realized in Paris Qiamillart, as 
Minister and as father-in-law, wrote his warning. How imprudent 
to neglect the siege I Old Vauban had delivered an adverse opinion. 
At the Court voices already called La Feuillade a self-seeker, hoping 
to boast the capture of a reigning prince, while following a will-o’- 
the-wisp. “Your honour is at stake,” wrote Chamillart.^ But La 
Feuillade, although disconcerted by what he saw on his fleeting 
visit to the trenches on July 7, obstinately continued his chase, and 
finally brought his quarry to bay as far afield as the mouth of the 
Lusema valley. Here the Duke was found so strongly posted that 
he could not be assailed. 

As the weeks had passed the French victory at Calcinato was 
eclipsed and efeced by the relief of Barcelona and the thunderbolt 
of Ramillies. The Venetian republic, vexed by the exactions of 
Vendome’s troops, leaned in its neutrality towards the Empire and 
Prince Eugene. Thrbugh the bank in Venice Marlborough, side- 
tracking Vienna, paid upon his own note of hand dicect to Eugene 
zoOfOoo ducats, part produce of the loan he had raised and subscribed 
to in London. English cash flowed steadily by this channel. The 
army of the Empire and Sea Powers was fed, paid, and equipped by 
the end of June. Strict behaviour and ready money gained the in- 
habitants of the Venetian mainland territories to the alHed cause. 
Eugene felt himself able to infitinge Venetian neutrality with 
impunity. This fact doubled the front which Vendome must watch 
from Lake Garda to the Adriatic. He might be struck at any point. 
He feared particnflatiy an attack between the lake and Verona. But 
Eugene had already dedded to pierce the line nearly sixty miles 
to the southward. On June 27 he wrote to Victor Amadeus, “I 
have brought boats to a number of places to alarm the enemy 
everywhere, but I think of attempting the real passage below 
Badia.”* 

^ Pdet, -vi, 194. 2 PeU^$^ Series I, viii, Siappt., 174. 
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We now see another of the examples, numberless in the text- 
books, of the difficulties of defending lengthy river lines at right- 
angles to the advance of a determined enemy. Eugene in the last 
days of June, without waiting for his final reinforcements, the 
Hessians, and leaving garrisons in Verona and opposite the various 
bridge-heads on the Upper Adige, marched southward through 
Venetian territory with between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
men. Venddme’s forces were probably somewhat superior. But 
what are thirty thousand men spread along a hundred miles of river 
and fortifications, when an almost equal force may thrust at one of 
the many passages, all of which must be guarded? Venddme had 
been much pressed by his anxious subordinate. General Saint- 
JEr^ont, to abandon that river altogether and take up the less 
ambitioiK line' of the Mindo, about twenty miles farther west. He 
inveighed against such suggestions. He had stigmatized the line 
of the Mindo as the worst that could be adopted. 

But while he was watching vigilantly his defences between 
Verona and^the lake, Eugene, on July 4, 5, and 6, passed about 
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twelve thousand men in various detachments across the Adige near 
Rovigo and moved to attack the French posts, which retired to 
Badia. Venddme obstinately believed this was a feint. “You can 
be sure,” he reported on July lo to Versailles, “that Prince Eugene 
will not be able to disturb the siege of Turin. We have too many 
positions in which to stop him, for his even dreaming of bringing 
relief.”^ That very day Eugene had driven in General Saint-Fr 6 - 
mont’s posts over a wide front and was himself approaching the 
banks of the Po.® He had thus turned the whole line of the French 
defences. Eugene was astonished at his own easy advance. “I 
cannot imagine at all,” he wrote to the Emperor, “why the army 
has abandoned all its works at such speed.”® Venddme now made 
haste to accommodate himself to circumstances, and explained airily 
to Paris that his general retreat had placed him in a much better 
position. This was the moment of Marshal Marsin’s arrival. Ven- 
ddme handed over his command, and, perhaps with less reluctance 

1 Pclet, vi, 200. a See map above. 

* Feld^ge, Series I, viii, Suppt., 184. 
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than he would have felt a fortnight sooner, entered his coach and 
set oif through Milan to face Marlborough in Flanders. ^ 

A. few days earlier the Duke of Orleans had arrived before Turin. 
He found the siege-works progressing slowly in the face of stub- 
born resistance and heavy cannonading. Marshal La Feuillade was 
still absent pursuing the Duke of Savoy, and the attack had pal- 
pably languished. Orleans had left Versailles under the impression 
of Vauban’s pessimistic predictions. The aged engineer had from 
the winter onward declared vehemently that the way to attack Turin 
was by first securing the fortified eminence of the Capuchins’ 
monastery. This gained, the town would become untenable, and 
as a second major operation the reduction of the citadel could 
begin. But he had recognized that for this task eighty-five battalions 
were required instead of sixty-five, which was all the King could 
spare La Feuillade. In that case, said Vauban, it would be better 
to leave Turin for another year. The young French Prince, who had, 
as his mother wrote to the Electress Sophia, “appeared three fingers 
taller” on being given his first important command, found that out 
of La Feuillade’s sixty-five battalions as many as thirteen battalions 
and several cannon were diverting themselves before the walls of 
Cherasco, forty miles to the south of Turin, whither the Marshal 
had followed the elusive Duke. He wrote long and by no means 
sanguine letters to the King,^ 

Marshal Marsin had no sooner assumed command and ranged 
the French covering army along the Mincio and the Oglio than these 
lines were in their turn compromised by the steady advance of Prince 
Eugene. On July 17 he crossed the Po and marched through Ferrara 
to Finale, which he occupied on the 24th. The Duke of Orleans, 
having visited the siege, joined Marsin on the 19th. There being 
no doubt that Eugene was marching to the relief of Turin, the 
French command resolved to concentrate the covering army and 
keep pace with him along the northern bank of the Po. Orleans 
wished to bar his path at the defile of Stradella, but Marsin, who 
seemed strangely despondent, dissuaded him. At the worst, by the 
method adopted they would join La FeuiUade’s army and meet 
Eugene with superior forces on the lines of circumvallation at 
Turin. However, the Prince of Hesse, with the Hessian contingents 
tardy but four thousand strong, had now joined the six thousand 
men Eugene had left at 'Verona. The arrival of this new corps, 
which had immediately become active, forced Marsin to leave a 

1 Pdet, vi, 231 seq. 
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. large detachment of at least the same number under General Medavi 
to face them south of Lake Garda. Eugene’s long westward match 
was therefore virtually unresisted. By August 5, having crossed 
the Secchia unopposed, he entered Carpi. On the 14th he was at 
Reggio and on the 19th at Piacen2a. To avoid the fierce heats he 
marched by moonlight, but the difficulties of finding food and water 
were serious and the sufferings of the Imperialists severe. He found 
the pass of Stradella undefended, and, turning south to avoid 
Alessandria, which held a French garrison, he crossed the Tanaro 
on the 29th and entered Piedmont. On September i he joined 
Victor Amadeus at Villa Stelloni, about twenty miles due south of 
Turin. The six thousand Savoyard cavalry raised Eugene’s strength 
to thirty thousand men, besides several thousands of armed peasants 
and local militia from the countryside. The moment had come for 
what might well have seemed a desperate feat of arms. 

The French combined army amounted to nearly sixty thousand 
men. Their obvious course, and one which Vendome might well 
have taken, was to suspend the siege, form the order of battle, and 
march with every available man to attack the daring enemy wherever 
they could be found in the open country. The Duke of Orleans 
urged this upon Marsin; but the Marshal, plunged in ever-deepen- 
ing gloom, would not agree. The unfortunate Prince, nominally at 
the head of the army, had all the right ideas, but, bred in the strict 
family discipline of Versailles, he had not the personal authority 
to enforce them upon marshals experienced in so many campaigns. 
La FeuiUade consumed much strength in two furious and unsuccess- 
ful assaults upon the fortress, and for the rest the French army 
awaited passively whatever stroke Eugene and the warlike Duke 
might laimch upon them. 

This was not long delayed. Never in his fifty years of war was 
Prince Eugene more cool and oDnfident. The French were already 
in his judgment “half beaten” by strategic manoeuvres, and the rest 
would be settled on the field of battle. On the 4th and 5 th he 
crossed the Po and the Dora Riparia, seized Pianezza, and began 
to form the alHed army between that place and the Stura river, on 
the north-west side of the dty. His headquarters that night were 
three miles from Turin. 

The siege-works and their exterior protecting lines had never, as 
we have seen, been completed, and the allies were now drawing up 
opposite the gap by which Victor Amadeus had always maintained 
a precafiow communication with the dty. Frantic efforts were 
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made by the French during the 6th to fortify the threatened sector. 
Again Orleans pleaded that the siege should be suspended and all 
forces concentrated to meet the impending attack. He was over- 



THE BATTLE OF TURIN 


ruled at the council of war, and, since he insisted, Marsin reminded 
him that he had no authority over La Feuillade’s besieging troops. 
Thus the French actually faced the Allies with about 6fty squadrons 
and only seventeen battalions in such entrenchments as could be 
raised in twenty-four hours. They had the benefit of Unes 

of drcumvallation nor of their large superiority. 
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At daybteak on the yth Eugene ordered die general attack. As he 
mounted his horse he was asked to fix his headquartets for the night. 
“In Turin,” he replied gaily, and rode forward into the battle. 
Palatines and Prussians led the assault upon the enemy’s right, 
and the whole front was soon engaged. Eugene, Victor Amadeus, 
and the Prince of Saxe-Gotha fought throughout in the van. 
Eugene’s horse was shot under him . Twice the assailants were 
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repulsed; but at the third attack the sturdy Brandenburgers stormed 
and pierced the French right wing. The centre gave way in conse- 
quence; and only the left wing, which had strong assistance from 
die batteries in La Feuillade’s siege-works, made an orderly retreat 
into these defences. Marshal Marsin, exposing himself devotedly, 
fell mortally wounded into the hands of the Allies. The Duke of 
Orleans, having recorded his protest in writing the night before, 
set an example to all soldiers. He was twice wounded before he 
quitted the field. By one o’clock die French were completely broken. 
Count Daun, the governor of Turm, sallying out upon them with 
a large part of the garrison, completed their ruin. They lost three 
thousand killed and wounded, and six thousand were tak^ prisoner. 
The Allies lost mote than five thousand men. The road into the 
city was now open. 

As soon as the Duke of Orleans learned that Marsin had fallen 
he ordered the raising of the siege, and took it for granted that 
the retreat would be eastward through Chieri and Asti towards 
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Alessandria. His coach was ptoceeding in that direction when he 
was informed that the enemy already held the heights of Moncalieri. 
These were no more than the armed peasants and militia who had 
appeared in this quarter. They were sufficient, however, to drive 
the French out of Italy; for, instead of marching back into Lom- 
bardy, with its many fortresses and numerous detachments of 
French troops, including the strong force under General Medavi, 
they now turned west and marched on Pignerol and towards France. 
La Feuillade’s army came off in good order with some of their 
field guns, and the bulk of the cavalry joined them by various 
routes. They abandoned the whole of the siege artillery and muni- 
tions in the Unes. They abandoned more: they abandoned the war 
in Italy. 

It was not till some time afterwards that the secret of Marshal 
Marsin’s morbid depression was explained. On the day before the 
battle he had given his confessor the following painfhl letter for 
Qiamillart; 


. . . Your generous sentiments compel me to make you an avowal 
of my weakness, which makes me feel that all is mon^, and I must 
soon submit to this general law. 

As this letter is not to be given you till after my death, should it 
come this year, I beg you to preserve the secret of the weakness which 
haunts me. Ever since I received the orders of the King to go to Italy 
I have not been able to clear from my mind the conviction that I shall 
be killed in this campaign; and Death, in the workings of God's pity, 
thrusts itself upon me at every moment and possesses me day and night; 
since I have been in this country nothing can relieve my presentiment 
except my hope in God. . . . 

P.S. At this moment the enemy are crossing the Po.^ 


As if to mock the ignominioiK retreat of the French army. 
Fortune favoured General Medavi by Lake Garda. The Prince of 
Hesse with his powerfiil corps had captured Goito, and was moving 
upon Castiglione when Medavi attacked him with slightly superior 
numbers. A fierce action was fought near this town on September 9. 
Hesse was driven from the field, nearly half his force being killed 
or captured. The successful general was preparing to exploit his 
victory when the news of the disaster at T urin and the retreat of the 
a^y reached him. He at once marched southwards and distributed 
ks twenty battalions among the fortresses of Mmtua, Pavia, Ales- 


of letter is stOl preserved in the Archives du Ddp6t de la Guerre. 
voL 1966, No. 460. See also Pelct^ vi, 277. ^«re, 
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sandda, and Milan, thus imparting to all these strongholds a serious 
defensive power. If the main French army had retreated eastward, 
instead of yielding to a homing instinct, they would have remained 
masters of the Milanese, and the relief of Turin with all its glory 
might have remained but a local episode. In the event, however, it 
decided the fate of Italy. The impulsive plans which were formed 
at Versailles for a renewed invasion, chilled by the approach of 
winter, never bore fruit. The fortresses of Piedmont were blockaded 
or reduced one by one, and presently there began that series of 
negotiations both military and politick which b^ore the opening 
of 1707 had brought the war in Italy to a close. 



Chapter Ten 


THE YEAR OF VICTORY 

. 1706 — ^JUNE-OCTOBER 

I 

S TRONG reinforcements had joined Marlborough at the 
end of June. The Prussians, the Hanoverians, and the 
Palatines, in all nearly twenty thousand admirable troops, 
crossed ihe Scheldt and were posted from Alost to Bruss^. 
Here they isolated Dendermonde and the towns of Brabant, and 
were within easy reach of the main army in case of need. After 
Ostend had capitulated Marlborough advanced to Courtrai, with his 
headquarters at Helchin, and thence menaced the three- fortresses 
of Ypres, Menin, and Toumai. This movement puzzled Villeroy, 
who saw the need both of strengthening their garrisons and form- 
ing a field army to preoccupy the besiegers. He felt, however, 
unable to withdraw any of Ae twenty-five battalions and nine 
squadrons with which the aged Vauban was covering the coast 
fortresses, since Marlborough could so easily march west against 
Nieuport and Dunkirk,^ The dispersion of the French armies in 
Flanders was now grievous. One hundred and ten battalions of 
field troops were scattered in eleven fortresses from Nieuport to 
Namur; yet none was safe. The detachments arriving from the 
Rhine were distributed here and there as rumour mentioned the 
next point of attack. 

This was in fact, as we have seen already, decided. M!enin, on 
the soil of France, “reckoned the key to the French conquests in 
the Netherlands,”® enlisted the desires and would presumably 
engage the energies of the Dutch, and was acceptable to Marl- 
borough. It was a first-class fortress, one of Vauban’s later con- 
ceptions, built since the Peace of Nimwegen. This model of the 
defensive art was garrisoned by six thousand men under a group 
of distinguished generals and engineers, among whom the resolute 
Caraman will be remembered. The French controlled the sluices, 
and further protected it by inundations which robbed the Scheldt 
and the Lys so seriously that the allied siege train had to come by 
^ See Pelet, vi, 69 »t stq. a Lediatd, ii, 99. 
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toad. Ftoiii this cause, although Menin was invested on Jtily 23, 
the trenches could not be opened and the batteries established till 
August 4. After a fortnight’s sapping and bombarding, the moment 
for the attack of the counterscarp was reached. Marlborough came 
himself from the covering army to superintend this serious attempt. 
The contingents which had suffered least in the battle, or had not 
been engaged in the campaign, were chosen for the ordeal. The 
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Duke, having spent the previous day in preparation, entered the 
trenches on the evening of the 1 8th, and at seven o’clock the explosion 
of two mines heralded the storm. Eight thousand British and 
Prussian infantry under Lord Orkney and General Scholtz marched 
to the assault of the work called the “Half-moon of Ypres.” After 
two hours’ stubborn fighting they mastered the covered way and 
established themselves along the ramparts. The assailants lost 
fourteen hundred men (the French assert four thousand). Among 
these the British bore the brunt. Ingoldsby’s regiment alone had 
fifteen officers killed or wounded.- The Royi Irish suffered heavily. 
“Here,” says Captain Parker, “we paid for our looking on at 
Ramillies, having had two captains and five subalterns killed and 
eight officers wounded, among whom I was one.”^ In the judgment 
of the armies it was the sharpest siege-fighting since Kaiserswerth 
in 1702; but it was decisive. 

The next day the signals for parley were made, and on the 
morning of August 22 the end came. “Yesterday morning,” wrote 

^ Memoir p. 115. 
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Matlborough, “the enemy at Meninplanted a white flag on their breach, 
and as I was there I immediately ordered an exchange of hostages. 
The highest honours and accommodations of war were conceded 
to the garrison, who marched off to Douai five or six days before, 
in Marlborough’s judgment, the place need have fallen. They had 
lost 1500 men and the AlHes 2500, almost as many as at Ramillies. 
Thus for the first time had British soldiers trod “the bloody road to 
Menin.” 

Vend6me had arrived at Valenciennes from Italy and superseded 
Villeroy on the day the trenches were opened before Menin. He 
found himself in command of an army which, though almost as 
numerous as the enemy and every day increasing, was dispersed 
among the fortresses and utterly discouraged. “No one,” he wrote 
to Chamillart (August 5), 

would answer for the fidelity of the Spanish troops, but that vexes 
me much less than the sadness and prostration which surrounds me 
here. I will do my best to reanimate our people, but it will be no 
easy task, if indeed I can manage it, for every one is rea^ to doff bis bat 
when one mentions the name of Marlborough. If the soldiers and troopers 
were in the same mood, there would be nothing for it but to throw 
up the campaign. But I hope for something better. I do not despair 
of rallying the officers by appeal and example, ... but let me tell 
you candidly that the job is much harder than I expected. Whatever 
happens I can promise you I will not lose heart.® 

Marlborough as soon as he knew Vend6me was coming to 
Flanders had asked Eugene for his opinion of him. The reply was: 

He is beloved by the co mm on soldiers, and once he’ has a 
decision he adheres to it, so that nothing whatever ran shake him. 
He is great at entrenching. If his plans are at all upset, he finfj R it 
difficult to adjust hi msel f even in an action, and leaves the remedy to 
chance. In sieges he is full of enteiprise. He is ever ready to chal- 
lenge an army, but unless he has a large superiority he will not attack 
if he finds that it intends to stand its ground.® 

Marlborough’s own first impressions can be judged from his 
letters: 

Ai^ust 9 

M. de Venddme has given orders to all the troops to be in readiness 
to march at twenty-four hours’ warning, so that in three or four days 
he imy ^aw them together. By his language we ought to expect 
another battle, but I cannot think the King of France wiU venture it; 

Gsxe, iii, 7. a Pdet, vi, 94. s Dispatches, lii, 29, 
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if he should, I hope and pfay that the blessing of God may continue 
with us.^ 

August Z3 

The Duke of Venddme continues to talk more than I believe he 
intends to perform; however, he strengthens himself every day with 
all the troops he can possibly get.® 

Venddme set himself at once to restore the morale and to gather 
a field army from the fortresses and reinforcements. He proposed 
to mix the Spanish among the French troops and to stand behind 
the Lower Deule and the Lys. He was in no condition to interfere 
with the siege of Menin. But in a cavalry skirmish on August 19 
he cut up a party of Marlborough’s foragers and captured Quarter- 
master-General Cadogan, who was riding too far afield. This news 
reached Marlborough before the attack on the Menin counterscarp. 
His distress was acute. 

“An officer is just come to me,” he wrote to Sarah, 

to give me an account of the forage we have made this day, and he tells 
me that poor Cadogan is taken prisoner or killed, whidi gives me a 
great desd of uneasiness, for he loved me, and I could rely on him. I 
am now sending a trumpet to the Governor of Tournai to know if 
he be alive; for the horse that beat him came from that garrison. I 
have ordered the tnompet to return this night, for I shall not be quiet 
till I know his fate.® 

Marlborough’s fears were groundless. Vendome, knowing how 
high Cadogan stood in Marlborough’s affection, released him at 
once on parole as an act of personal courtesy to his adversary, and 
Marlborough made haste to exchange the Baron Pallavicini, a 
Lieutenant-General taken at Ramillies,* in order to regain Cadogan’s 
services. 

Later in the year he wrote about Cadogan to Godolphin: 

Cameron 

Oct. 24, 1706 

I find by your last letter that applications are made by Mr Mordaunt 
and others for my brother’s place in the Tower.® I beg you will not 
be engaged, and that the Queen will gratify me on this occasion. I 
would not ^ve this place disposed of as yet; but when I shall think it 
a proper time, I would then beg the Queen would be pleased to let 

*■ Coxe, iii, 5-6. ® Ibid., 7-8. ® Ibid., 6. 

* A Savoyard who had catered Preach service whca Victor Amadeus joiaed the 
Allies. 

® General Charles Churchill had accepted the governorship of Guernsey. 
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Hfig&dici Cadogati b^vc it, since it ■will be ptovision for him in time 
of peace. As I ■would put m'y life in his hands, so I "will be ans'wetable 
for his faithfulness and duty to the Queen. I have for the Queen’s 
service obliged him this war to expose his life very often, so that in 
* justice I owe him this good office.^ 

By the 19th Vendome had mustered 63 battalions and 163 
squadrons from Armenti^es to Lille in the angle of the Lys and 



the Deule.® The Elector thought this line dangerously extended, 
and there was considerable argument, in which Versailles supported 
him. Nevertheless, a formed Frendi army now being in the field, 
hMborough was limited to undertaking only one siege at a time. 
The most promising towns were Ypres, Dendermonde, and Ath. 
The capture of Ypres would open the coast for clearance, but it 
was now late in the year to exploit success in that quarter. More- 
over, if Marlborough moved towards the sea he would have to 
leave heavy detachments to protect Brussels and Brabant. The 
capture of Ath, on the other hand, would cover Brabant; it would 
keep the allied army closely in touch and broaden the front for 
further operations. To bring forward the artillery for the siege of 
Ath it was necessary to free the navigation of the Dender by the 
capture of Dendermonde. This siege, though impeded by excep- 
tional physical difficulties, was the leasf exposed to French inter- 
ference. Accordingly on August z6 Churchill was sent against 
Dendermonde with strong forces. 

^ G»c, iii, 6-7. ■ * See also general map of Westren Flanders, facing p. 488. 
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Marlborough to Godolphin 

Helchin 

August z 6 , 1706 

... I saw the gartison of Menin march out yesterday; they were 
near 4500 men. The fear they had of being made prisoners of war 
made them give up the place five or six days sooner than, in decency, 
they ought to have done. 

My brother will be to-morrow before Dendermonde, and I hope 
the cannon may fire by Monday; and if we have no rain, five or six 
days may make us masters of that place, which has always been thought 
unattackable; and in truth we should not have thought of it, but the 
extraordinary drought makes us venture. If we succeed at Dender- 
monde, stnd can in time have more ammunition from Holland, we 
shall then make the 'siege of Ath, which will be a security to our 
winter quarters, notwithstanding the Duke of Vendome’s army. If 
we could have been sure of having the necessaries for the siege of Ypres, 
I believe we should have undertaken it; for that place is very difficult 
to be relieved when the posts [by which it can be invested] are once 
taken; but we can’t expect the stores that are sent for in less than three 
weeks. ... I give you the trouble of all this that you may see that I 
should have preferred Ypres before Ath, but the Dutch like Dender- 
monde and Ath much the best; so that I hope they will not let us 
want ammunition for them.^ 

And on August 30: “The engineer sends me word that he finds 
much more water at Dendermonde than he expected. I go there in 
three or four days, and then I shall be able to send you the certainty 
of what we may expect.”* 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

September 9, 1706 

In yours of the Z3rd you were afraid that if there were any good news 
from this country, it would find the way over, whereas you had three 
packets due. When they come to you, you will find everything you 
could expect from hence. That of Dendermonde, making them 
prisoners of war, was more than was reasonable, - but I saw them 
in a consternation. That place could never have been taken but by 
the hand of God, which gave us seven weeks without any rain. The 
rain began the next day after we had possession, and continued till 
this evening. 

. . . The express that carried the good news to the States of our 
being masters of Dendermonde was dispatched in such haste that I 
could not write to you. I believe the King of France will be a good 
deal surprised when he shall hear that the garrison has been obliged 
^ Coxc, iil, 9. ® Ibid., 10, 
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to surrender themselves prisoners of war; for upon his being told 
that preparations were making for the siege of Dendermonde he said, 
“They must have an army of ducks to take it.” The truth is God has 
blessed us with a very extraordinary season. . . . What makes it 
the more remarkable is that this place was never before taken, though 
once besieged by the French, and the King himself with the army. I 
hope in seven or eight days we shall have in this town all the cannon 
and ammunition that is necessary for the siege of Ath.^ 

From the battlefield of Turin Prince Eugene wrote to Marl- 
borough. His letter, sent on the night of his victory, took a fort- 
night to reach Marlborough’s headquarters at Helchin. 

Your Highness will not, I am sure, be displeased to hear by the 
Baron de Hondorff of the signal advantage which the arms of his 
Imperial Majesty and his allies have gained over the enemy. You 
have had so great a share in it, by the succours you have procured, 
that you must permit me to thank you again. Marshal Marsin is 
taken prisoner, and mortally wounded. The troops have greatly 
signalized themselves. In a few day^ I will send you a correct accoxmt; 
and in the meantime refer you to that which you will hear from the 
bearer of this letter, who is weU informed, has seen everything, and is 
competent to give an accurate relation. Your Highness will excuse 
the shortness of this letter, as I have not a moment of time.® 

Marlborough’s delight at his comrade’s success, and, indeed, at 
the fruition of his own plans and labours, roused him to unusual 
e3q)ressions. “It is impossible,” he wrote to Sarah on Septem- 
ber 26, 

for me to express the joy it has given me; for I do not only esteem, hut I 
really love that Prince. This glorious action must bring France so low 
that if our friends can be persuaded to carry on the war one year 
longer with vigour, we could not fail, with the blessing of God, to 
have such a peace as would give us quiet in our days; but the Dutch 
are at this time unaccountable.® 

To Heinsius (September 27) he magnified his friend’s victory: 
“I am assured that the French take more to heart their misfortune 
in Italy than they did that of Ramillies.”* 


John to Sarah 


GrAMEXS! 
October -j 

I am to return you my th anks for five of yours, all from Woodstock. 
I could wish with all my heart everything were more to your mind; 
1 Coxe,iii,io. 4 Vrecde.p.131. 
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for I find when you wrote most of them you had very much the spleen, 
and in one I had my share, for I see I lie under the same misfortune 
I have ever done, of not behaving myself as I ought to the Queen. 

I hope Mr Hacksmore will be able to mend those faults you find in 
the house, but the great fault I find is that if the war should happily 
have ended this next year, I might the next after have lived in it; for 
I am resolved to be neither Minister nor courtier, not doubting the 
Queen will allow of it. But these are idle dreams, for whilst the war 
lasts I must serve, and will do it with all my heart; and if at last I 
am rewarded with your love and esteem, I sh^ end my days happily, 
and without it nothing can make me easy. 

I am taking measures to leave the army about three weeks hence, 
so that I shall have the happiness of being above one month sooner 
with you than I have been for these last three years.^ 

In these great days the English Press began to present itself for 
the first time as a definite, permanent factor in affairs. There were , ^ 
already, besides the official London Ga;^tte^ of which Steele became ' \ 
editor in 1 707, the Da% Couranf and the Postman, both dull and semi- 
official. There were Defoe’s Review and Tutchin’s Observator, both 
Whig and entertaining. The Flying Post was another Whig paper. 
The Post Boy was Jacobite, and Mercurius Politicus high 'X'ory. J^d^y 
of the sharpest and some of the greatest pens in EngUsh literature 
sustained these fierce and sprightly rags of Grub Street. They passed 
from hand to hand m the coffee-houses, and post-boys carried them 
to lonely halls and vicarages throughout the country. It is diffi- 
cult for dwellers in the twentieth to realize the power of print in 
the eighteenth century. Then every word was devoured and digested, 
and grave persons of narrow, bitter convictions fortified themselves 
thereby in their prejudices and their passions. Several scores of 
editors, news-letter writers, and pamphleteers vied with each other 
in distinction, virulence, and poverty. Great nobles, astute Ministers, 
clubs, groups, and factions sustained a literary clatter which excited 
Engird and even echoed upon the Continent with Marlborough’s 
cannonades. 

The maxim “There is safety in numbers” was never more true 
than about a free Press. If enough is printed nothing in particular 
counts. The hxget the organ, the less an executive Government has 
to fear iftom its personal director. But in those days glittering or 
terrible words were written anonymously; facts or scandals, revealed 
by personages who had access to secret or private knowledge di 
gossip, were fl.ung out by writers of genius upon a fierce and earnest 
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public. The authots and often the printers lay hidden in obscurity. 
The powerful politicians of the day exploited them or hunted them 
down according to circumstances, but usually left them almost 
starving. Naturally high Tory and Whig scribes were stirred and 
prone to loose their arrows upon Marlborough and his wife, and 
also upon Godolphin. These were the largest targets. Marlborough 
was protected from time to time by his victories, but Godolphin, 
without victories and without party, was enjoyably vulnerable. 

We have seen Marlborough behaving with temper and even with 
magnanimity about the unlucky divine Stephens, who was caught 
for the pillory. But during 1705 and 1706 he shows himself acutely 
sensitive to malicious, or, as he judged it, untruthful, criticism, 
especially when directed against his military conduct. He was less 
resentful of taunts upon his rebuffs, or disappointments in the field, ' 
than of disparagements of his successes. For these he claimed 
justice. When he found justice denied he was keenly distressed, 
and at rare moments his calm was broken by a surge of wrath. In 
August 1705 when he had read Dr James Drake's Memorial of the 
Church of England^ wherein he had been accused of betraying the 
Church, he wrote to Godolphin: 

I t h in k it is the most impudent and scurrilous thing I ever read. If 
the author can be found I do not doubt he will be punished; for if 
such liberties may be taken of writing scandalous lies without being 
punished, no Government can stand long.^ 

The author of the Memorial was then unknown, but Godolphin 
set to work to find him. It was also unknown at the timp. that 
Dr Drake was the author of Mercurtus PoHticus^ the high Tory anti- 
Govemment paper which from 1705 onward maintained a continu- 
ous stream of abuse against Marlborough and Godolphin in a vein 
that would hardly be tolerated in the freest of countries to-day. 
The Duke was disturbed to find the news-sheets and the coffee- 
houses bu22ing like the Parliamentary lobbies with the rival merits 
of WHg and Tory generals. He did not relish officers in his Army 
grouping themselves upon these lines, and writing anonymous 
letters home according to their personal or political affections. He 
would have Hked to put a stop to the whole process in the Army, 
and range them with himself upon a. purely professional basis, 
When this proved impossible, he was forced to some extent to 
favour those who were loyal to him. He was plainly conscious 

^ Coxe, y, 278. 
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throughout all his later campaigns that savage, implacable forces 
were ceaselessly striving to tear him down while he lived under the 
hazards of war, and that success alone could hold the wolves at bay. 
One single disaster would destroy him, yet all the time he had to 
cope with the unknowable and often, as he would put it in his habit 
of under-statement, “to venture.” 

In the weeks before Ramillies when he had deliberately con- 
demned himself to a bleak campaign in the fortress zone he showed 
his anxiety that his operations should be properly represented in 
the Press. On May 6 he wrote to Harley: 

As all truths may not be proper to be in the Ga^^tte^ I desire the 
favour of you that during this campaign when I send you in your 
letter, as I do now, a paper of news, you will let it be inserted in the 
Postman, and what is to be in the Gazette Mr Cardonnel will send it 
to the office as formerly. I shall depend on your friendship and judg- 
ment to leave out what you may think improper.^ 

This was not unreasonable. There were to be the dispatches in 
the official Cassette, but in addition there should be a bulletin or 
news-letter which would describe events from the standpoint of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his Headquarters, and in case of disputes 
would give his own version to his counttymen. Few generals, even 
in our own generation, have been so modest in their claims. jRamillies 
for a spell silenced the critics. They were dazzled by the lightning 
flash and scorched by the conflagration which followed. It was 
nearly a month before the voice of disparagement could be raised, 
and even a few weeks more before it could be heard. Then a letter 
from the Army found its way to London and became the talk of the 
town. It was from Cranstoun, of the Cameronians. This brave ahd 
accomplished officer, after paying the highest tributes to Marl- 
borough’s conduct as “a great Captain” and censuring him gently 
for “ exposing himself like the meanest soldier,” proceeded to explain 
how much better the battle could have been won. Cranstoun 
voiced the complaint of the British infantry under Orkney who 
had been forced by the order to retire from Autr^ghse and Ofiiis, 
and thereafter, as they believed, from cutting the retreat of the 
French army. All these veteran soldiers saw this point so clearly 
that they saw nothing else in the whole battle. Cranstoun imagined 
that Cadogan had given the order out of jealousy or ignorance, and 
had not had Marlborough’s sanction first. At any rate, this was the 
line he took. 

Bath Papers, H.M,C., i, 8i. 
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Harley, all his spies and vigilance at Marlborough*s disposal in 
this hour of triumph, intercepted one of the copies of the letter 
(which was unsigned) and informed Marlborough. The Duke was 
somewhat upset, and further vexed by the renewal of the Ohserva- 
tor's attacks. 

“lam obliged,” he wrote to Harley on July 12, 

to you for your friendly care, and I will have Major Cranstoun observed, 
and should be glad to have a copy of the letter concerning RamiUies, 
and if possible be certain of the author. I am told the Ohservator is 
angry with me.^ 

There may have been other critical letters from the British troops 
under Orkney’s command who brooded morosely upon having been 
denied what they deemed their prey, and their chance of distinction, 
for we have another letter of Marlborough’s on July 8 addressed 
“for yourself.” 

I thank you for what you mention of the letters and the care you 
have taken to find out the authors. I should be glad to know them. . . . 
If you send me the copies of the letters from the army I should be 
glad to see them.^ 

Several references to this matter occur in the official correspondence. 
On August 5 Marlborough returns to Cranstoun: “If you could let 
me have a sight of the original letter of RamiUies, I could then be 
sure of knowing the author, having in my custody an original letter 
of the major’s.” And on August 26: “You have forgot to send 
me copies of Cranstoun’s letters.” 

All this has a modem flavour. Finally in September Harley 
obtained Cranstoun’s original letter, and Marlborough was able to 
identify with certainty the author. He addressed himself immediately 
to Cranstoun’s criticism. He defended Cadogan and took the respon- 
sibility to himself. “The part in which he mentions Cadogan he is 
very much in the wrong, for if those troops had not been brought 
back they must certainly have been cut to pieces.” No one aware 
of the masses of French cavalry drawn to the left of the hostile line 
by Orkney’s attack, and hungrily awaiting ihe moment to destroy 
their unsupported assailants, can doubt the finality of this answer. 
Viewed in retrospect and with full knowledge, the secret of Ramillies 
is obvious; but the British infantry continued to feel they had been 
sacrificed, in the sense of being pulled out of the battle, so that its 
glory had shone on foreign blades. They had been cheated of the 
1 Bath Paptrs, i, 8a. s 2^. 
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brunt; and this in the name of their own Captain-General. But then, 
thought they, it was Cadogan with his Staff mind and his maps who 
had misinterpreted him. ^ 

It may be noted that Marlborough, having found out the critic V' 
and replied to the criticism, never visited his displeasure upon r 
Major Cranstoun. That officer was unconscious of the State corre- \ 
spondence which had passed concerning him. Indeed, what he wrote J 
was in other respects so complimentary to Marlborough that the ‘i 
Duke could not really have been offended. In the following year 
he promoted Cranstoun Lieutenant-Colonel, and in that rank at 
the head of his Cameronians he was to fall heroically at Malplaquet. 

There is, however, one rougher lale to teU of these times. In 
October 1706 Marlborough wrote in wrath to Harley: 

I have by this post sent an Observaior to Mr St Johns [nV]. I should 
be extremely obliged to you if you would speak to Lord Keeper, 
and see if there is any method to protect me against this rogue, who 
is set on by Lord Haversham. 1£ I can’t have justice done me, I must 
find some that will break his and the printer’s bones, which I hope 
wiU be approved by all honest Englishmen, since I serve my Queen 
and country with all my heart,^ 

This “rogue” was Tutchin, an enthusiastic Whig, described by 
contemporaries as “the scourge of the Highfliers,” whose work 
took the form of dialogues between a “countryman” and the 
“ Observator.” For each of these articles of deadly malice and 
admirable prose Tutchin drew from his paper no more than half 
a guinea. The Ministry was at first reluctant to arrest Tutchin. They 
had already tried to punish him for seditious libel in November 
1704; but fhe judges had ordered his acquittal on technical grounds. 
According to one story,® Tutchin in 1707 was “waylaid and beaten 
to death.” Marlborough was not guilty of any violent act. But the 
law pursued the pamphleteers witli heavy hand. 

Earless on high, stood unabashed Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below.® 

In fact Tutchin, after being flogged, died iu the Queen’s Bench 
Prison at the Mint in September 1707. In justice to the Observator 
it must be mentioned that its files contain many fine tributes to Marl- 
borough. It recognized throughout his reluctance to enter the 

^ Bath Papers, H.M.C., i, 82. 

* Contrast Bourne, English Newspapsrs, i, 60; and D.N.B., sub Tutchin. 

® Pope, The Dsmciad. 
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litetary lists or to encourage others to write on his behalf. It em- 
phasized his reliance on deeds instead of words: “I don’t think,” it 
remarked on one occasion in 1706, “die Duke of Marlborough will 
thank any one for being his Praise Trumpeter, that’s a post for a 
pedant and a sycophant.” And again; “My Lord Duke is one of 
the best authors this country has possessed. He’s the author of 
conquests and victories.” 

“I should be glad to know the authors of letters against me,” 
Marlborough himself told Harley in 1706, “though as long as God 
blesses us with success, their writing can have little weight.” 

And to Sarah in 1705: 

I see that there is another scandalous pamphlet. The best way of 
putting an end to that villainy is not to appear concerned. The best 
of men and women have in all ages been ill-used. If we could be so 
happy as to behave ourselves so as to have no reason to reproach 
ourselves, we may then despise what rage and faction do. . . ^ 

, Godolphin seems to have hopefully tried to endorse this opinion: 
i “If Marlborough can conquer animosities as well as armies, his 
j presence will be very useful in this island of Britain.” Judged by 
1 the standards of those days, they were both astonishingly patient, 
tolerant, and merciful men. In our own enlightened and scientific 
epoch it will probably be felt in many great countries that if they 
had been more ruthless they would have been more successful. 

The wonderful successes in Flanders, Italy, and Spain found no 
counterpart in the Empire. Under all the varied but persistent 
pressures of England and Holland the new Emperor had striven to 
the utmost hmit for peace in Hungary. Although the Imperial 
generals had made good headway against the rebels in 1705, full 
rein was given to the mediations of the Sea Powers. The liup. 
which they had drawn between the contending forces was scrupu- 
lously observed by Vie nna , while behind it Eakoczy made himsplf 
master of aU Hungary and Transylvania. The truce for negotiations 
began on May 12, 1706. At the end of the month the rebel tprms 
were presented* Austria must abandon all sovereign rights beyond 
the Carpathians. The Army, finance, justice, adrninistration, were 
to be t^ sole concern of the Hungarian assembly. Sullen, grudged 
recognition of the kingship of the Emperor was conceded as a 
matter of form. When these terms became known in Vienna the 

^ September 7; Coxc, ii, 278-479. 
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population surrounded the palace in fury against the Hungarians. 
“All the world,” wrote the Dutch Ambassador at the Imperial 
Court (June 5), “is shouting ‘Crucify them — crucify theml’”^ 
All classes were clamouring to break the sworn truce. The Emperor 
at his parley made very generous offers. These were at once rejected 
by the insurgents. 

The effects of RamilUes extended swiftly to this sphere. There is 
a quaint letter from Rakoczy to Marlborough which shows the close 
relationship prevailing between the rebels and the would-be con- 
ciliators: 

Prince Rahoe^ to Marlborough 

Nethbysel 
July zz, 1706 

^The glorious exploits which your Highness continues to perform 
during this war and the love which you have for liberty makes me hope 
that the Hungarian nation is not indifferent to you. For in truth, my 
Lord, the kingdom is being overwhelmed by your frequent victories. 
Cannot your generous heart find some means of compensating us for 
the sufferings which your victorious a-rms bring upon us. We are 
affected even here through the insupportable arrogance which your 
rapid conquests breed in the hearts of the Imperial Ministers. They * 
become more intractable every day, in spite of the efforts of the media- 
tors [Stepney and the Dutch envoy, Bruyninx] and of my own attempts 
to smooth the path of peace negotiations. I am quite persuaded, my 
Lord, that this conduct is by no means in accordance with the pious 
sentiments of Her Britannic Majesty, nor with the equitable intentions 
of your Highness. Thus I flatter myself the letter which I give myself 
the honour to write will influence your natural clemency to take us 
effectively under your protection.® 

The Sea Powers, impatient at the distraction of this internal struggle, 
still pressed for conferences. They were able to induce the Emperor 
to observe the truce till July and urged him to continue it longer. 
They were still pressing conciliation upon him when Joseph I 
bluntly declared through all his envoys and agents that the Imperial 
House would rather give up Spain and Italy t h an Hungary and 
Transylvania. This was fir^. .Apart from Eugene’s exploits in 
Italy, the remaining effort of the Empire was now devoted to the 
civil war. 

It was upon this adverse tide that the Margrave, Prince Louis of 
Baden, ended his career. The Imperial Government, ignoring his 
^ Von Noorden, ii, joj. ® BlenhdimMSS. 
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needs, sought to pay theit way with die insistent Allies by hounding 
him to action. They pretended he had forty thousand men. He 
declared he had not the half, and invited them to come and count 
them. The oflFet was accepted, and the Imperial Commissioner, 
Count Schlick, visited the army. With his position at stake he closed 
his eyes to the facts, and his report was hostile. He declared the 
Margrave was strong enough to recover the line of the Moder, and 
undertake an operation in Alsace. 

At this moment the Margrave’s toe, which had now infected 
his whole leg, burst into deadly inflammation. He asked for sick 
leave to seek curative waters. The Emperor, in whose eyes he was 
now a recalcitrant and almost a mutineer, ordered his second-in- 
command to carry out the offensive. This was, of course, an 
impossible task. Ihungen could only moulder tiU the winter came. 
Meanwhile the French raiding parties rode deep into Germany, 
harrying the circles of Swabia and Franconia. 

The Margrave was now a dying man. His last letter to Marl- 
borough contains tragic passages. 

... I have been for several weeks so ill that I can neither concern 
myself with the command nor with other affairs. I do not know 
whether I shall ever get weU — ^yes or no; having had no sleep for 
nearly three weeks. His Imperial Majesty, my master, seems uncon- 
vinced of the truth of the lists [numbers and strengths] which I have 
sent him about the army under my command. I have been made to 
feel in terms which are plain enough that his Majesty has received 
contrary accounts from his Quartermaster-General, who has assured 
him that this army comprises 40,000 combatants equipped with every- 
thing. As for the figures I have given, I am sure that I have not 
made a mistake. But for the rest of the troops, which are added in 
with all the equipment they are supposed to have, and for the nineteen 
hundred thousand odd florins, of which Count Schlick has boasted 
to the Elector of Main2, at Cologne and everywhere else that he 
brought into these regions— of all that we know nothing in this army, 
having no money at all. * 

... I have been forced by his Majesty’s orders to han/l over to 
Field-Marshal ^ungen charge of afl^s, not doubting that the 
40,000 men which the Imperial Court knows with scientific certainty 
ate massed upon the Upper Rhine will succeed in all that is desired of 
th(^, . . . The result will clear up the whole afiait; and I am only too 
grieved to be entirely incapable of working either with my body or 
my Iwad. . . .1 ^ 

1 September 7, 1706; Blenheim MSS, 
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On January 4, four months later, he expired in his unfinished 
palace at Rastadt, from grief and blood-poisoning. Thus ended the 
career of the famous general of the Turkish wars, a brave warrior 
who had long held aloft the German standard on the Rhine, but 
who had neither been endowed with the troops or skill to beat the 
French himself, nor with the magnanimity to share as a loyal sub- 
ordinate the fortunes of Marlborough. 

When we recount the famous victories of 1706 and set forth 
the long tale of captured cities and conquered or reconquered lands 
which built up the allied triumph, it seems amazing that all this good 
fortune should not have prompted the comparatively small effort 
of good comradeship needed to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. The victories of RamiUies and Turin; the relief of Barcelona; 
the capture of Antwerp and a dozen famous fortresses in the Low 
Countries; the French expelled from Italy; Charles in entering 
Madrid; the complete suppression of France upon the seas and oceans 
— aU these prepared a broad, an easy road along which the signatory 
states of the Grand AJHance, who had striven so hard against mis- 
fortune, could walk to peace and plenty. But by the mysterious 
law which perhaps in larger interests limits human achievement, and 
bars or saves the world from clear-cut solutions, this second revival 
of the allied cause led only to a second decline. Twice now the 
genius of Marlborough and Eugene had lifted the weary, struggling 
signatory states to the level where their will could be enforced, and 
most of their needs secured. But again, in despite of their champions, 
they were to cast themselves down into peril and distress. The 
Empire represented nothing but moral and military decay and legal 
or territorial appetite. The German principalities and the strong 
kingdom of Prussia cast off their responsibilities and sponged for 
subsidies upon their Anglo-Dutch deliverers in proportion as they 
were relieved of their dangers. The Dutdh themselves, with their 
Dyke at their fingertips, were “unaccountable.” In Spain the in- 
cursions of the Allies, especially the Portuguese,' had roused a 
national spirit similar to that which a hundred years later wore 
down Napoleon. The Hapsburg king imposed by foreign troops 
had become to Spanish eyes usurper and invader; while the Bour- 
bon claimant, though more alien, seemed to embody the con- 
tinuity and grandeur of the Spanish past. 

In England, now the hub of this Juggernaut wheel, not only party 
strife, but the prejudices and failings of a handful of men and 
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women, including and circling round the Queen, were to crack and 
splinter the inefficient but still august league of nations which 
hitherto had successfully defended the liberties of Europe against 
the intolerance of totalitarian monarchy. Thus success bred failure, 
and prosperity prepared collapse, by which again new, larger, and 
more painful efforts were extorted. 



Chapter Eleven 

SUNDERLAND’S APPOINTMENT 

1706 — ^AUTUMN 


W HILE in the field Marlborough and Eugene carried 
all before them a series of English party and personal 
rivalries prepared the gener^ reversal of fortune. 
Sunderland had been chosen by the Whig Junto as 
the thin end of the wedge by which they would force their way into 
the controlling circle of the Queen’s Government. According to 
modem ideas, their majority in both Houses of Parliament gave 
them the right, and even at this time it gave them the power, to 
acquire pre-eminence in public affairs. Sunderland, admonished and 
guided by Marlborough, had acquitted himself with high discretion 
in his mission to Vienna. He had shared or adopted Marlborough’s 
view that the Hungarian insurgents, and not the Imperial Court, 
were to blame for prolonging an intestine war, in view of the offers, 
made to them by the Emperor. Whiggism comprised at this time | 
the quintessence of aristocracy, plutocracy, and oligarchy at home, ' 
coupled with the mthless application of Radical, .Nationalist, andl 
Republican principles abroad. Instead of fulminating these doctrines, ■ 
Sunderland had judged the situation of the Empire in a matter-pf- 
fact mood. He went to Vienna a political theorist and partisan. 
He had acquitted himself like a statesman facing the actual facts. 

His colleagues and the tensely organized party they ruled were 
not at all displeased with his behaviour, and may even have recom- 
mended it. .Their foresight and understanding taught them that at 
this phase in their party advance ofi&ce was more important than 
principle. They must get their hands on some at least of the levers 
of the machine. They must work their way by all measures into 
the councils, and if possible the confidence, of the Queen. They 
now decided that their move must be to make Sunderland Secre- 
tary of State. To this end they combined his recent serviceable 
conduct, his relationship to the Marlboroughs, and their own party 
power in both Houses. They concentrated their assaults upon Godol- 
phin. Politically they had him in their grip. The Lord Treasurer, 
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hunted by the Tories upon the Scottish Act of Security and the 
Union, had for some time past been dependent upon Whig protec- 
tion. By this means alone he had acquired the power to use martial 
law against Scotland at this critical juncture in the life of the two 
countries. - Without this overriding force added to all other argu- 
ment the Union could never have been achieved. But the union of 
the two kingdoms was a deadly blow at the hopes of a Jacobite 
restoration. Godolphin was led by his vision of British unity to 
renounce alike by his action and by his new connexions those Stuart 
memories which he had long illegally cherished, and which were a 
strange but real bond of sympathy between hhn and the Queen. 
By these sacrifices, assuredly made for no personal motive, from no 
weakness of character, and in what all must now regard as the long 
interest of the British Isles, Godolphin obtained the votes and the 
force to ky strong hands on Scotland and clinch the Union. 

This now approached its closing stage. The Scottish Parliament 
had made a number of minor amendments to the original English 
proposals. The Union party in Scotland urged that another session 
of the Scottish Parliament would add to their difficulties. Therefore 
they requested that tiie English Parliament should accept the Act 
exactly as they had passed it. Marlborough, who was one of the 
G)mmissioners, regarded the Union as vital to the strength of the 
nation. From the camp at Helchin he had written in the summer 
(August 9): 

What you say of both parties is so true that I do, with aU my soul, 
pity you. Gite must be taken, against the malice of the angry party; 
and notwithstanding their malicious affectation of crying the Church 
may be ruined by the union, the union must be supported; and I 
hope the reasonable men of the other party will not oppose the enkrg- 
ing of the bottom, so that it may be able to support itself. . . . 

I had last night the honour of yours of the 13 th, and am very gkd 
to find that the commission has so tmanimously agreed, I do with 
all my heart wish the Parliament of both nations may do the same, so 
that her Majesty may have the glory of finisbing this great work, for 

which she not only deserve to be blessed in this, but also in future 
ages.^ 

It was in fact the supreme object in domestic politics to which 
he and Godolphin bent aU their power. When in 1707 the Act was 
finally passed Gucnin, the French agent, wrote from London 
(January 18): 

^ Coxe, iii, 143. 
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This Union gives much satisfaction to the Treasuret and the Duke 
of Marlborough. The latter has really done more than anyone to put 
it through, although he has not seemed to have played much part in it.^ ' 

But the Lord Treasurer, who had long lost all hold upon the Tories 
and had only a temporary working agreement with the Whigs, now 
found him self in <^y contact with a highly discontented Queen. 
Anne’s thoughts strayed often to the “young man in France.” 
“Maybe ’tis our brother.” She knew — every one knew — ^he was 
her brother. She would not give up the throne to him, even had 
she the power to do so. She would fight to the last against it. But 
was she bound to ensure the succession to the house of Hanover 
she detested so cordially? And to the very prince who had insulted 
her maiden charms? This Act of Union which her trusted friends 
the General and the Treasurer pressed upon her forced her to rob 
James of almost his only remaining hope — ^the crown of Scotland. 
Perhaps it must be so. What could she do, one woman among these 
domineering statesmen with their passions, their intense personalities, 
their fierce rivalries, their massive arguments? She thought it was 
necessary to bring about the Union. It was right and wise; it was 
her duty; but she was not in the mood at any moment to rejoice in 
that duty. Her heart did not warm to those, even her most trusted 
friends and proved, sagacious guides, who held her so firmly to her 
task. Mr Freeman was at the wars — he was always at the wars. She 
was deeply conscious of the glory and power with which his sword 
had invested her reign. But Mr Montgomery — she did not often 
call him that now — was pressing her too hard. He had not the same 
claim to her favour. Anyone can be a Minister. All her ablest 
subjects were seeking, contriving, and conspiring to be Ministers. 
He asked too much. After all, he hung only by a thread which she 
could- cut; but perhaps she hung by that same thread herself. Thus 
the Queen. 

We can see how extremely hazardous was the Lnrd Treasurer’s 
position. A false step in his personal relations with the Queen on 
his part, an emotional crisis on hers, and he would see himself 
delivered to the competitive fury of both bitter factions, In the 
autumn of 1706 Godolphin seemed to foreign eyes to have gained 
a position of immense security, unrivalled by any statesman in 
Europe. But in fact, at the very moment when, in spite of endless 
war, the finances flourished under his skilful, honest administration, 
when his great colleague had conquered the Netherlands, when 
^ French Foreign Office Archives, tome zzi, f. 48 v, 
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Eugene, upon whom he had lavished money and men, was chasing 
the French from Italy, when the Scottish Parliament bowed to the 
inevitable union, Godolphin felt himself in awful jeopardy, and 
almost without a friend. Almost — but there was one friend, an old 
friend, the greatest man aHve, whom he knew he could count upon 
till death. He was sture that Marlborough would never desert him; 
and thus he persevered, and with his perseverance grew the unity 
of Britain and her power among the nations. 

It was in the situation which we have thus briefly outlined that 
Godolphin was now subjected to the extreme pressure of the 
Whigs. Sunderland must be Secretary of State. They asked nothing 
more; they would take nothing else; and now was the moment. 
Let him pay the price, let him extort the price from the Queen, and 
aU would well. The skilful Whig politicians would shield him 
from any reproaches about his past. They even sent a Member to 
the Tower for insinuating that he had corresponded with Saint- 
Germains. Great Whig orators and famous ex-Ministers would 
produce substantial majorities for his defence, for his policy, for the 
support of Marlborough’s armies, and for the insatiable prosecution 
of the war. On their broad shoulders, in their competent hands, 
he and all the causes he believed ife^ould rest; and the General 
overseas would ride on to the dedgisfe defeat of France and the last- 
ing greatness of Ex^la:^. Otherwise they would paralyse the 
Government and break godolphin in pieces. This they imparted 
to him with many boxi^and scrapes during the summer of 1706. 

Accordingly^odolphin, under remorseless pressure, and having, 
as he said, “no other bottom [than the Whigs] to stand on,” addressed 
himself to Queen Anne. He directed upon her the forces to which 
he was himself subjected. He added all that long friendship, faithful 
service, and his personal ascendancy could command. It is astonish- 
ing that most of our native historians have depicted Queen Anne 
as an obstinate simpleton, a stupid, weak creature, in the hands of 
her bedchamber women; and that it should have been left to foreign 
writers to expose her immense powers of will-power, resistance, 
and manceuvre. She fought a harder fight than Godolphin. On her 
throne she was as tough as Marlborough in the field. She would 
not have Sunderland— she could not b^ear him. He was, she felt, a 
brazen fteethinker, and at heart a Republican. The Queen, tiie 
embotoent of Church and Monarchy, recognized in him, as she 
(Conceived the case, her true foe. Was he not the vanguard of those 
tyrant lords who, as she saw truly, meant to force themselves and 
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thdr nominees into het Government in order to rule the land and, 
if they could, Europe. But the Whigs continued to make it dear to 
Godolphin that he must either compel the Queen to make Sunder- 
land Secretary of State or face the immediate inveterate hostility of 
both Houses of Parliament. Accordingly all means were employed \ 
to persuade the Queen. Godolphin enlisted the vigorous advocacy 
of Sarah. He himself tried his utmost, exposing his difficulties and 
threatening resignation. The Queen used every art; she appealed i 
to his friendship, to his loyalty and chivalry. But what could he 
do? He could not resign and abandon Marlborough. He could not 
carry on the government unless he forced Sunderland upon the 
Queen. That she was wrong on the merits of the situation and 
making needless trouble may be admitted without detracting from 
the personal quality which she displayed. 

Sarah also was, of course, made use of by the Whigs to press 
Sunderland upon the Queen. Both as a WHaig and as a mother-in- 
law she was by no means reluctant to do this. She immediately 
encountered an impenetrable resistance. The Queen affected to 
regard her advocacy as the natural expression of family interests. 
Evidently there must have been awkward conversations. Sarah was 
at pains to assert that her zeal for Sunderland had nothing to do 
witih his being her daughter’s husband. In fact, however, Anne 
would have been more tolerant of this motive than of Sarah’s Whig 
partisanship. We notice immediately signs that the Queen took 
offence at her Mistress of the Robes meddling in high politics. She 
used much less patient processes with her old intimate confidante u, 
than with her Lord Treasurer. She reasoned with Godolphin; she 
repulsed Sarah. The following notable correspondence ensued: ' 


Sarah to the Queen 


Aufftst 1706 


I conclude your Majesty will believe my arguments upon this subject 
proceed chiefly from the partiality which I may have for my Lord 
Sunderland, tho’ I solemnly protest that I never had any for any person, 
to the prejudice of what I believed your interest. And I had rather 
he had any other place, or none at all, if the party that most assist 
you would be satisfied without it; for, besides the very great trouble 
of that office, executed as it should be, he is not of a humour to get any- 
thing by such an employment; and I wish from my sotoI that any other 
man had been proposed to you, that you could not have suspected 
I had any concern for. But 'tis certain that your Government can’t 
be carried on with a part of the Tories, and the Whigs disobliged. 
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who, when that happens, will join with any people to torment you 
and those that are your true servants. I am sure it is my interest, 
as well as inclination, to have you succeed by any sort of men in what 
is just, and that will prevent what has been done from being thrown 
away. Your security and the nation’s is my chief wish, and I beg of 
God Almighty, as sincerely as I shall do for His pardon at my last 
hour, that Mr and Mrs Motley may see their errors as to this notion 
before it is too late; but considering how little impression anything 
that comes from your faithhil Freeman, I have troubled you 
too much, and I beg your pardon for it.^ 

We have italicized the word “notion,” because the Queen read 
it as “nation,” and so took it as a general charge of high disrespect. 
She left the letter unanswered for some time. Sarah had never 
es^erienced such treatment before. She made inquiries and learned 
that her letter had offended the Queen. She was quite at a loss to 
know why. Indeed, she was indignant. 

Sarah to the Queen 

Auffist 30 [1706I 

Your Majesty’s great indifference and contempt in taking no notice 
of my last letter did not so much suiprise me as to hear my Lord 
Treasurer say you had complained much of it, which makes me 
presume to give you this trouble to repeat what I can be very positive 
was the whole aim of the letter, and I believe very near the words. It 
was, in the first place, to show the reason why I had not waited on 
your Majesty, b^eving you were uneasy, and fearing you might 
think I had some private concern for my lord Sunderland. I there- 
fore thought it necessary to assure your Majesty that I had none so 
great as for your service, and to see my Lord Treasurer so mortified 
at the necessity of quitting it, or being the ruin of that and himself 
together. Then I took the liberty to show, as well as I could, that it 
was reaUy no hardship nor unkindness to Sk Chades Hedges ; and I 
th i nk I might have added, though I believe I did not, that your Majesty, 
to cany on your government, must have men that neither herd with 
your enemies nor that are in themselves insignificant At last I con- 
cluded, if I am not more mistaken than ever I was in my life, with 
these following words, that I did pray to God Almighty, with as much 
earnestness as I should at my last day for the saving of my soul, that 
Mrs and Mr Morley might see thek errors. This is the whole sense 
of the letter; and, having had the honour to know your Majesty when 
you had other thoughts of me than you are pleased to have now, and 
when you did think fit to take advice and information, I could not 
reasonably imagine that you should be ofSsndcd at my earnest en- 

^ G}xe, ili, HI. 
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deavours to serve you, and pray that you nor the prince might not be 
deceived. But, finding that no proofs nor demonstrations of my 
faithfulness to your interest can make anything agreeable to your 
Majesty that comes from me, I will not enlarge on this subject. I wiU 
only beg one piece of justice, and that I fancy you would not refuse to 
anybody, if you believed it one, that you will show my Lord Treasurer 
the letter of which your Majesty has complained; and I wish from the 
bottom of my heart that he, or anybody ihat is faithful to you and the 
prince, could see every word that ever I writ to your Majesty in my 
life.i 

On this tihe Queen opened the matter to Godolphin, and pointed 
to the phrase “errors as to this nation.^* Godolphin told Sarah, and 
Sarah made it clear that she had written notion*' This disposed of 
the grievance, but the Queen’s answer contained a phrase of chal- 
lenge certainly not warranted by anything Sarah had written. 

The Queen to Sarah 

Friday morning 
{September 1706] 

Since my dear Mrs Freeman could imagine my not taking notice 
of her letter that was writ b^ore she went to St Albans, proceeded 
from indifference or contempt, what wiE she think of my not answering 
her other in another week’s time? But I do assure you it was neither 
of the reasons you mention that hindered me from writing, nor no 
other^ but the concern I have been in since the change of the Secretary 
was proposed to me. I have obeyed your commands in showing your 
letter to my Lord Treasurer, and find my complaint was not without 
some ground, and a mistake anybody might make upon the first read- 
ing; for you had made an a instead of an 0, which quite altered the 
word. I am very sensible all you say proceeds from die concern you 
have for my service, and it is impossible to be more mortified th^ I 
am to see my Lord Treasurer in such uneasiness; and his leaving my 
service is a thought I cannot bear, and I hope in God he wiU put 
all such out of his own mind. Now that you are come hither again, 
I hope you will not go to Woodstock without giving me one look, for 
whatever hard thoughts you may have of me, I am sure I do not 
deserve them, and I wiU not be uneasy if you come to me; for though 
you are never so unkind, I wiU ever preserve a most sincere and tender 
passion for my dear Mrs Freeman.® 

Sarah’s reply (September 5), although well suited to an argument 
with a Gibinet colleague, reads in the circumstances as the height 
of tactlessness. Instead of fastening on the gradous ending of the 
^ Coxe, iii, 112-113. * The Queen’s italics. * Coxe, iii, 114-113. 
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■ Queen’s letter, and going to see her in a mood of clouds dispersed, 
i she plunged into a conscientious recapitulation of her arguments. 

By the letter I had from your Majesty this morning, and the great 
weight you put upon the difference betwixt the word notion and 
nation in my letter, I am only made sensible (as by many other things) 
that you were in a great disposition to complain of me, since to this 
moment I cannot for my life see any essential difference betwixt these 
two words, as to the sense of my letter 

... If you can find fault with this, I am so unhappy as that you 
must always find faxilt with me, for I am uncapable of thinking other- 
wise as long as I am alive, or of acting now but upon the same principle 
that I served you before you came to the crown for so many years, 
when your unlimited favour and kindness to me could never tempt 
me to make use of it in one single instance that was not for your interest 
and service. . . . 

She proceeded with several pages of admonition to the Queen, 
and disparagement of Sir Charles Hedges, the threatened Secretary 
of State, and ended, “I beg your Majesty’s pardon for not waiting 
upon you, and I persuade myself that, long as my letter is, it will be 
less troublesome to your Majesty.”^ 

I These letters show how far the mischief had gone between Sarah 
and the Queen. The Duchess made a profound mistake in supposing 
I that she could convince her mistress by argument or compel her by 
remonstrance, when she could no longer persuade her by love. 

Marlborough was from the first averse to the appointment of 
Sunderland. He did not like him much as a son-in-law. He did not 
agree with him as politician. He learned with misgivings of the 
efforts of the Whigs. He did not share Sarah’s party feeling. He 
thought her imprudent to put herself forward in the matter. He 
would certainly have disapproved of her procedure. Still, at the 
request of Godolphin he joined in the concerted appeal to the Queen. 
He wrote his mind bluntly to Sarah. 

/oi/i to Sarah 

Helchin 

August 9, 1706 

You know that I have often disputes with you concerning the 
(^een; ^d, by what I have always observed, when she thinlr>; herself 
in the right, she needs no advice to help her to be very firm and 
positive. But I doubt but a very little time will set this of Lord Sunder- 
land very right, for . . , she has a good opinion of him. I have writ 

^ Conduct^ pp. 165-170. 
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as my friends would have me, for I had much rather be governed than 
govern. But otherwise I have really so much esteem and kindness to 
him, and have so much knowledge of the place you would have for 
him that I have my apprehensions he will be very uneasy in it; and 
that, when it is too late, you will be of my opinion, that it would have 
been much happier if he had been employed in any other place of profit 
and honour. I have formerly said so much to you on this subject, and 
to so little purpose, that I ought not now to have troubled you with 
all this, knowing very well that you rely on other people’s judgment 
in this matter. I do not doubt but they wish him very well; but in 
this they have other considerations than his good, and I have none but 
that of a kind friend that would neither have him nor my daughter 
uneasy. Writing this by candle light, I am so blind that I cannot read 
* it, so that if there be anything in it that should not be seen, bum it, 
and think kindly of one who loves you with all his heart.^ 

As the dispute deepened he became more concerned. Amid the 
ceaseless exertion of commanding an army, the marches, the sieges, 
the trenches, the sluices, gunpowder, Vendome, and the Dutch, 
he became acutely conscious of the dangerous disputes now rising 
to intensity at home. In the fullness of his military success he felt 
the foundations of his power being sapped and undermined. He 
resented being forced to turn his eyes from the enemy in a great 
campaign to the petty, but at the same time poisonous, intrigues at 
home. At times he gave way to despondency. 

John to Sarah 

Helchin 

September 

What you write me concerning the Queen and the Lord Treasurer 
gives me a great deal of trouble; for should the consequence be what 
you ‘say, that there is no relying upon the Tories, and that the Whigs 
will be out of humoizr, it must end in confusion, which will have the 
consequence of the Dutch making peace with France. I am afraid this 
is what will gratify many of the Tory Party; but I can see no advantage 
that can come to the Whigs by the ruin of the Lord Treasurer; so that 
I hope they are too wise a people to eapose themselves and the liberties 
of Europe, because some things are not done with a good grace. I 
would not have you mistake me; for as &r as it is in my power, for the 
sake of my country and the Queen, for whom, had I a ihousand lives, 
I would venture them all, I would have everything that is reasonable 
done to satisfy the Whigs, of which I think the Lord Treasurer is thr 
best judge. 

^ Coze, iii, 89-90. 
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If it were not for my duty to the Queen, and friendship to Lord 
Treasurer, I should beg that somebody else might execute my office. 
Not that I take anything ill, but that the weight is too great for me, and 
I find a decay in my memory. Whatever may be told you of my looks, 
the greatest part of my hair is grey, but I think I am not quite so lean 
as I was.^ 

At some moment in this quarrel we have a letter from Godolphin 
to the Queen, which is poignant when the circumstances are remem- 
bered. The Treasurer was, with Marlborough, the head of a 
Government which was dazzling Europe by its triumphs in the field 
and achieving the Union of Great Britain. The Queen was being 
carried forward by her Ministers to a world eminence to which none 
of her predecessors had attained. Yet in this autumn of the year of 
victory Godolphin was forced to write: 

Godolphin to the Qmm 

SaturdtQ> morning, at nim 
\AngHst 31, 1706]® 

I come this moment from opening and reading the letter which 
your Majesty gave yourself the trouble to write to me last night. It 
gives me all the gri^ and despair imaginable to find that your l^jesty 
shows inclination to have me continue in your service, and yet will 
make it impossible for me to do so. I shall not therefore trouble your 
Majesty with fruitless repetitions of reasons and arguments. I cannot 
struggle against the difficulties of your Majesty’s business and yourself 
at the same time; but I can keep my word to your Majesty. 

I have no house in the world to go to, but my house at Newmarket, 
which I must own is not at this time like to be a place of much retire- 
ment; but I have no other. I have worn out my health, and almost 
my life, in the service of the Crown. I have served your Majesty 
faithfully to the best of my understanding, without any advantage to 
myself, except the honour of doing so, or without expecting any other 
favour than to end the small remainder of my days in liberty and quiet.® 

There is no doubt that Godolphin was at the end of bis resources. 
He longed to quit. Marlborough alone sustained him, 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

VlLADSB 
Stptmbtr 9 

In yours of the 20th you say it would be an ease to you to retire 
fiioni business, the weight of which you cannot bear, if you are not 

^ Coxe, iii, 96. 

» The Queen’s letter dated August 30 is in Add. MSS. 41340/1. 

* Cow, iii, 92-93. 
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allowed some assistance. I hope the Queen will do evetything fot 
your ease but that of parting with you, in which, should you have a 
serious thought, you could not justify yourself to God or man; for 
without flattery, as England is divided, there is nobody that can execute 
your place but yourself.^ 

And from Gramete on September i6: 

... I am positively of the opinion that should you quit the service 
of the Queen, you would not only disturb the a£E^s of England, but 
also the liberties of Europe; so that I conjure you not to have a thought 
of quitting till we have obtained a good peace; and then I hope the 
Queen’s interest may be so well settled that she may allow of our 
living quietly. But as the afiairs of Europe and those of the Queen 
in particular are at this time, I think both you and I are in conscience 
and honour boiand to undergo all the d^gers and troubles that is 
possible to bring this war to a happy end, which I think must be after 
the next campaign, if we can agree to carry it on with vigour.® 

F inally : “AUow me to give you this assurance, that as I know 
you to be a sincere, honest man, may God bless me as I shall be 
careful that whatever man is your enemy shall never be myfriend,^*^ 

With the personal stresses at this height the Queen suffered as 
much as anyone. Towards the end of September she proposed a 
compromise to Godolphin. It was a hard thing, she said, to remove 
Sir Qiarles Hedges, and 

I can never look upon it other ways. As to my other difficulties con- 
cerning Lord Sunderland, I do fear for the reasons I have told you we 
s hall never agree long together; and the making him Secretary, I 
can’t help thinldng, is throwing myself into the hands of a party. They 
desire this thing to be done, because else they say they can’t answer that 
aU their friends will go along with them this winter. If this be com- 
plied with, you will then, in a little time, find they must be gratified 
in something else, or they will not go on heartily in my business. You 
say yourself they will need my authority to assist them, which I take 
to be the bringing more of their friends into employment, and shall I 
not then be in their hands? If this is not being in the hands of a party, 
what is? I am as sensible as anybody can be of ihe services Lord Sunder- 
land and all his friends have done me, and am very willing to show I 
am so, by doing anything they desire that is reasonable. Let me 
therefore beg of you once more to consider of the eapedient I proposed, 
of bringing Lord Sunderland into the Cabinet council, with a pension, 
till some vacancy happens. 

When I mentioned this before, I remember your objection against 
^ Coxe, iii, 97. * Ibid .., 97-98. ® Ibid ., 105. 
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it was that so' young a man taken into the Cabinet council, without 
having any post, might look more like an imposition upon me than a 
desire of my own. Maybe some people may this fault; but I con- 
fess I can but think if he was made Secretary, others would say that were 
also an imposition upon me. One of these things would make me very 
easy, the other quite contrary; and why, for God’s sake, may I not be 
gratified as well as other people? ... If they are not satisfied with so 
reasonable a thing as this, it is very plain, in my poor opinion, nothing 
will satisfy them but having one entirely in their power. 

This is a thing I have so much at my heart and upon which the quiet 
of my life depends that I must beg you, for Christ Jesus’ sake, to 
endeavour to bring it about. I know very well that you do not serve 
for advantage or ambition, but with entire duty and affection, which 
makes me that I cannot bear die thoughts of parting with you; and I 
hope, after what the Duke of Marlborough has said to you, you will 
not think of it again, for to use his words, “you cannot answer it 
neither to God nor man, but are obliged both in conscience and 
honour not to do it.” Let his words plead for her who will be lost and 
undone if you pursue this cruel intention.^ 

No one would have been more happy than Godolphin had it 
been in his power to accept this offer which had cost the Queen 
much to make. But the Whigs were inexorable. They had made 
what they considered a just and moderate claim. All had subscribed, 
and none would recede from it. They could hardly sympathize 
with the Queen’s repugnance to them. The Treasurer’s troubles 
were his own affair. As for Marlborough, surely his beloved wife 
spoke for him, and she was as keen as any. Thus they held to tbpjr 
demand. 

. Godolphin’s misery presents itself -vividly after two centuries. 

/ He could not bear to coerce the Queen. Wrong though she was, 
every loyalty in his nature revolted against the task. Well might he 
long for Newmarket, compared to such an odious duty. But Marl- 
borough, British interests, and the allied cause would not let him 
go. This chivalrous, disinterested man, inspired by deep reverence 
for the Crown and by devotion to the Queen, wearied by so many 
years of service in four reigns, had now to compel the Queen to 
accept an intmder whom he himself distrusted, at the demand of a 
party with whom he had no tie save procuring the money votes for 
the war. Those who envy the glitter of great office are usually 
unseared by such ordeals. Godolphin remained to force Sunderland 
upon the Queen at the cost of his life’s friendship with her. 

^ Coxe, iii, 104-106. 
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Finding notMng but despaiting resistance from her 
Anne, obstinate to the end, knowing what he thought of 
Whigs, regarding him but as their medianical tool, finally appealed 
to Marlborough. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

September lo, 1706 

... I have been considering the business we have so often spoke 
about ever since I saw you, and cannot but continue of the same mind 
that it is a great hardship to persuade anybody to part with a place 
they are in possession of, in hopes of another that is not yet vacant. 
Besides I must own freely to you I am of the opinion that making a 
party man Secretary of State, when there are so many of their friends 
in employment of all kinds already, is throwing myself into the hands 
of a party, which is a thing I have been desirous to avoid. Maybe 
some may think I would be willing to be in the hands of the Tories; 
but whatever people may say of me, I do assure you I am not inclined, 
nor never will be, to employ any of those violent persons that have 
behaved themsdves so iH towards me. All I desire is my liberty in 
encouraging and employing all those that concurfaithfuUy in my service 
whether they are called Whigs or Tories, not to be tied to one, nor 
the other; for if I should be so unfortunate as to fall into the hands 
of either, I shall not imagine myself, though I have the name of queen, 
to be in reality but their slave, whicb as it will be my personal ruin, 
so it will be the destro3ring all government; for instead of putting an 
end to faction, it will lay a lasting fotmdation for it. 

You press the bringing Lord Sunderland into business, that there 
may be one of that party in a place of trust, to help carry on the business 
this winter; and you think if this is not complied with, they will not 
be hearty in pursuing my service in the Parliament. But is it not very 
hard that men of sense and honour wiE not promote the good of their 
country, because everything in the world is not done that they desire! 
when they may be assured Lord Sunderland shall come into employ- 
ment as soon as it is possible. Why, for God’x sake, must J, who ha»e 
no interest, no end, no thought, but for the good of my country, be made so 
miserable as to be brought into the power of one set of men'? and wly may not 1 
be trusted, since I mean nothing hut what is equally for the good of all ny 
subjects? 

There is another apprehension I have of Lord Sunderland being 
Secretary, which I think is a natural one, which proceeds from what I 
have heard of his temper. I am afraid he and I should not agree 
long together, finding by experience my humour and those that are 
of a warmer will often have misunderstandings between one another. 

I could say a great deal mote on this subject, but fear I have been too 
tedious already. Therefore I shall conclude, begging you to consider 
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how to bring me out of my difficulties, and never leave my service, 
for Jesus Chrisris sake; for besides the reason I give you in another 
letter, this is a blow I cannot bear.^ 

No one reading this able, powerful State paper can doubt the 
reality of the part played by Queen Anne. Marlborough allowed 
nearly a month to pass before he rejected this appeal of his sovereign 
and benefactress. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

October 7, 1706 

As I am persuaded that the safety of your government and the 
quiet of your life depend very much upon the resolution you shall 
take at this time, I think myself bound in gratitude, duty, and conscience 
to let you know my mind freely; and that you may not suspect me of 
being partial, I take leave to assure you, in the presence of God, that 
I am not for your putting yourself into the hands of either party. But 
the behaviour of I^rd Rochester, and all the hotheads of that party, 
is so extravagant that there is no doubt to be made of their exposing 
you and the liberties of England to the rage of France rather than not 
be revenged, as they call it. This being the case, there is a necessity, 
as well as justice in your foEowing your inclinations in supporting 
Lord Treasurer, or aU must go to confusion. As the humour is at 
present, he can’t be supported but by the Whigs, for the others seek 
his destruction, which in effect is yours. Now pray consider, if he can,’ 
by placmg some few about you, gain such a confidence as shall mak^ 
your business and himself safe, will not this be the sure way of making 
him so strong that he may hinder your being forced into a party? 
I beg you will believe I have no other motive to say what I do, but 
my zeal for your person and fciendship for a man whom I know to be 
honest and zealously faithful to you,® 

Still the Queen resisted both Mhrlborough’s advice and Godol- 
phin’s despair. Still the Whigs demanded their rights. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


Grametz 
October iz 

This has given me some trouble, but nothing of what I now feel 
by a letter I have received this morning from the Duchess, concerning 
the temper and resolutions of the Whigs, by which I see all things like 
to go to confusion. Yours of the same date mentions nothing of it, 
which makes me fear you have taken your resolution, which if it be 
to retire I must lay the consequence before you, which is that certainly 
the Dutch will make their peace, which will be of fatal consequence, 

1 Coxe. iii, 90-92. ‘ * loCKioi. 
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especially considering the advantages we now have; for in all proba- 
bility one year’s war more would give ease to all Giristendom for many 
years.^ 

And again, on the 14th: 

You win have seen by my last how uneasy I was at some news I 
have heard from England. I shall continue so till I have your thoughts 
on that matter; for my trouble proceeds from my friendship to you, 
and my duty to the Queen. For the consequences of what mcy happen to 
the rest of Europe y mankind must and will struggle for their own safety ^ and 
for myself, I shall be happier in a retired life, when I have the Queen’s 
and your leave for it.® 

To Sarah he showed a sombre resolution. 

Cambrok 
October i8 

... I hope you will order it so that after I have been some days ; 
at London we may go to the lodge and be quiet, for I am quite weary ; 
of the world; and since I am afraid there is a necessity of my serving] 
in this country as long as this war lasts, let me have a little more quiet' 
in England than I have been used to have, and then I shall be the better 
able to go through what I must endure in this country; for upon the 
success we have had this year, our friends grow less governable than 
when they were afraid of the French. . . . 

As I have no farther prospect of doing any more service to the public 
this campaign but that of putting Courtray in a condition, every day 
is very tedious; and for the two or three days I shall be at Brussels 
I shall be tom to pieces, there being twenty pretenders to every place 
that must be given; for I have not been able to prevail with the 
Deputies to declare them before my arrival, which would have given 
me ease. 

I have already more than once writ my mind very fteely, so that 
my conscience is at ease, though my mind is very far from it; for I 
did flatter myself that my zeal and sincerity for the Queen were so well 
known to her that my representations ‘would have had more weight 
than I find they have. But nothing can ever hinder me from being ready to | 
lay down my life when she can think it for her service; for I serve \ber^ with an 
entire affectioHy as well as the utmost duty; for you and /, and all ourSy would 
be the most un^ateful people that ever lived if we did not venture all for her 
good. By thisy do not mistake me; for I am very sensible that f my Lord ^ 
Treasurer be obliged to retirey I cannot serve in the Ministry. But when these 
projectors have put all in confusion, I shall then readily not only 
venture my life, but all that I have, to show my gratitude. "When the 
express comes by which I shall see all that has passed* I shall once 
^ Cose, lii, 98. * Ibid., 14-15, 
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more write, as becomes me, and will yet hope it may have its effect; 
if not, God’s will be done.^ 

And a few days later in response to her Whig girdings: 

I have had the good luck to deserve better from all Englishmen 
than to be suspected of not being in the true interest of my country, 
which I am in, and ever will be, without being of a faction; and this 
principle shall govern me for the little remainder of my life. I must 
not tbiflk of b^g popular, but I shall have the satisfaction of going 
to my grave with die opinion of having acted as became an honest 
man; and if I have your esteem and love I shall think myself entirely 
happy. 

. . . Since the resolution is taken to vex and ruin the Lord Treasurer 
because the Queen has not complied with what was desired for Lord 
Sunderland, I shall from hencrforth despise all mankind, and think 
there is no such thing as virtue; for I know with what zeal the Lord 
Treasurer has pressed the Queen in that matter. I do pity him, and shall 
love him as long as I live, and never will be a friend to any that can 
be his enemy. 

I have writ my mind very freely to the Queen on this occasion, so 
that, whatever misfortune may happen, I shall have a quiet mind, 
having done what I thought my duty. And as for the resolution of 
making me uneasy, I believe they will not have much pleasure in that, 
for as I have not set my heart on having justice done me, I shall not be 
disappointed, nor will I be iU-used by any man.® 

Sarah forwarded the first of these letters to the Queen 

Sarah to the Queen 

Sunday morning^ Oeiober zo, 1706 

I must in the first place beg leave to remind you of the name of 
Mrs Modey, and of your faithful Freeman, because without that help 
I shall not be well able to bring out what I have to' say. ... I will 
tell you the greatest truths in the world, which seldom succeed with 
anybody so well as flattery. Ever since I received the enclosed letter 
from Mr Freeman I have been in dispute with myself whether I should 
send it to Mrs Motley or not, because his opinion is no news to you, 
and after the great discouragements I have met with only for being 
faithful to you, I concluded it was no manner of purpose to trouble 
you any more. But, reading the letter over and over, and finding he is 
convinced he must qmt Mrs Morley’s service if she will not be made 
sensible of the condition she is in, I have at last resolved to send it you; 
and you will see by it how full of gratitude Mr Freeman is by his 
expressions, which were never meant for Mrs Morley to see. He is 
’ Coxe, iii, 116-117. a 101-102. 
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resolved to venture his life and fortune, whenever it can he of any use 
to you, and upon recalling everything to my memory that may fill my 
heart with all that passion and tenderness I had once for Mrs Morley 
I do solemnly protest I think I can no ways return what I owe her so 
well as by being plain and honest. 

The sting was in the tail: one mark of ity I desire you would 

reflect whether you have never heard that the greatest mi fortunes that have 
ever happened to any of your family had not been occasioned by having ill- , 
advice and an obstinacy in their tempers**^ Anyone can see the harm ; 
that this would do. It probably destroyed the whole effect of Marl- ^ 
borough’s moving words. What pleasure could the Queen derive f 
from such a friend? What patience could survive such endless- 
intimate assaults, what love such endless candour? 

Marlborough put the practical point with deep respect but 
uncommon bluntness. 


Marlborough to the Queen 

Cambron 
October 24 

. . . The Lord Treasurer assures me that any other measures but 
those he has propose must ruin your business, and oblige him to 
quit his staff, which would be a great trouble to him, and I am a&aid 
vill have the fatal consequence of putting you into the hands of a 
party, which God only knows how you would then be able to get out 
of it. It is true that your reign has been so manifestly blessed by God 
that one, might reasonably think you might govern without making 
use of the heads of either party, but as it might be easy to yourself. 
This might be practicable if both parties sought yoior favour, as in 
reason and duty they ought. But, madam, the trudi is that the heads 
of one party have declared against you and your government, as far 
as it is possible, without going into open rebellion. NoWy should Your 
Majesty disoblige the othersy how is it possible to obtain near flve millions for 
carrying on the war with vigour y without which all is undone. 

... As I would in return for your many favours die to make you 
and your Government easy, makes me take the liberty, with aU submis- 
sion on my knees, to beg for your own sake, the good of your country, 
and all the liberties of Europe, that you would not lose one day in 
giving the Lord Treasurer that necessary assistance he thinks proper, 
for carrying on of your business in Parliament, by which you will not 
only enable him to make your business go well, but also that of 
governing the only party that can be made use of. I am very confi- 
dent the Lord Treasurer thinks he shall be able to govern them to your 

^ Strickland, Uves oj the Queens of England, viii, 163. 
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satisfaction, or he woTold not say so much as he does; and as for 
myself, I beg your Majesty’s justice in believing that I shall take all the 
care I can to make them sensible of the obligations they have to you, 
so that you may never have reason to r^ent the measures, I hope in 
God, you -will now take.^ 

Thus deprived of her last hope, the Queen gave way. Many . 
strongholds fell as the result of Ramillies; many dangers to the 
Grand Alliance passed away. The power of England mounted in 
the world. The union with Scotland was sealed. But more difficult to 
pluck than any of the other fruits of victory was the appointment 
of Sunderland. There is no doubt that an immense volume of Eng- 
lish opinion supported the Queen in her resolves to have a national 
rather than a party Administration. The bitterness and ambitions 
of both hictions were dreaded by all outside their ranks. The 
extreme politics of either would throw the whole country into 
turmoil. But this was not the case that had yet arisen. It was an 
extremely modest request for a party which dominated both branches 
of the Legislature and represented half of the nation that one of 
their members should have high executive office. The issue was in 
fact painfully simple: Anne was a Stuart, and England was ungovern- 
able except by Parliament. 

For four months the Queen had withstood all her advisers as 
well as the broad facts of politics. It was now the end of October. 
The meeting of Parliament approached, when even Stuarts must face 
reahties. Yet it was not till December 3 that Sunderland received 
Hedges’ seals as Secretary of State. He shared that office with 
Harley, who had hitherto been a deeply attentive spectator. The 
Whigs had gained their point; they were jubilant, discreet, and 
helpful. They had, to use terms which in those days were familiar 
to the educated world, captured the counterscarp and entered the 
covered way. They paused, as the Queen had so clearly foreseen, 
only to regather their forces for a mote decisive assault. The 
casualties wwe grievous. T he l oyalties of the Cocl^it fj ^tcle were 
destroyed. The friendship BetweeiTASneli^^ finally 

ruptured. Godolphin’s favour had withered. Only Marlborough, 
resplendent in the field, vital to every party and to every combina- 
tion, still preserved a soHd claim in the Queen's regard; and even 
here there was a change. The Whig Junto observed these losses, 
and bore them stoically. They Tell upon others. But thi;^ was not 
the end, 

^ Coxe, iii, X17-U9. 
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Where should the Queen turn? She was ajmzed that her old 
friends should use her thus. Surely they might be contented with 
their great commands and offices, and with the favour and affection 
she had shown them. Why must they force this obnoxious Whig 
into her circle? Was there no one who would stand by her? Such 
a one undoubtedly there was. We have seen how Harley had felt 
uncomfortable since the results of the 1705 election had produced a 
Whig Parliament. It must be emphasized that his attitude in these 
early stages of the quarrel was reasonable, consistent, and sincere. 
His admiration for Marlborough, though often fulsomely expressed, 
was genuine. On the main issues he agreed with the Marlborough- 
Godolphin policy. With his unrivalled Parliamentary knowledge, 
he understood every move in the Whig game. He did not mean to 
become their prisoner. Not for him the plight of Godolphin, who 
now had no party whom he could join or to whom he could make 
his way back. Never would he put himself at the mercy of the 
Whigs. Never would he break the ties which joined him to the 
Tories. Neither would he separate himself ftom that considerable 
body of Tory moderates who had foUowed him so faithfully, and 
had proved of invaluable support to the Government. The intrusion 
of Sunderland might be accepted; but if it was, as seemed to him 
certain, only the first step to general Whig supremacy, he would 
oppose the process at every stage. 

Anne therefore found in her Secretary of State a very able 
Minister, admittedly master of House of Commons politics, who 
spontaneously sympathized with her feelings and took her view. I 
When she talked with Godolphin everything ran against the grain. I 
When she talked with Harley she felt he understood her distress, 
and she was fortified in her convictions by the vast knowledge and^ I 
good sense of this admirable servant. Godolphin vexed her. Harley 
soothed her. To consult with the Treasurer became a duty. To 
consult with the Secretary of State became a relief. ^ 

Harley was not at this stage disloyal to Godolphin, nor did he 
encourage the Queen to resist his advice. But swiftly and surely 
there grew up between him and the Queen an ea^y, confidential 
relation. It was impossible that this should be lost upon Godolphin. 
Harassed with the uphill work he had to do, and with the ktent 
insecurities of his own position, he was not unnaturally suspicious 
of his powerful colleague, renowned for craft. He could not fail 
to understand that but for Marlborough — there was his rock — ^he 
would have been supplanted. To resign is one thing, to be forced 
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out another. The relations of the two Ministers became less cordial. 
They were soon to become bleak. It was but a step from a perfectly 
just appreciation of the facts for Godolphin to believe that Harley 
was adding to his difficulties with the Queen, and seeking to oust 
him from her favour by intrigue. Nor was this further conclusion 
long to be untrue. Less than a year had to pass before Harley became 
Godolphin’s rival and foe. 

Nevertheless Harley in the autumn of 1706 had no reason to 
reproach himself. He believed his views were right. He was sure 
the war could not be carried on except with the support of the 
moderate Tories. Let the Government once fall into the hands of 
the Whigs and there would be an end to national unity upon the 
war. The Tories, banned from office, would be openly and whole- 
heartedly a peace party. Harley was the first English statesman to 
systematize his contacts with public opinion. He had, as we have 
seen, a regular staff, including men as brilliant as Defoe, who moved 
continually about the country, and reported to him what they heard 
and saw. He learned — and he did nSe^^de his knowledge from the 
Queen — ^that there was much war-weariness beneath the surface. 
Nothing, of course, could stand against glorious episodes like 
Ramillies and Turin. At any moment in the campaigning season 
these tremendous generals might produce some prodigy, and all 
men would follow then: triumphal car. Therefore it was necessary 
to proceed with all propriety and prudence. But if, which God 
forfend, misfortune overtook the arms of the Allies, or a cannon- 
ball cut off the Captain-General’s head instead of that of his equerry, 
the peace party, which was the Tory Party, would become very 
powerful. It must not lack a responsible leader. Surely all this ran 
along the high road of public duty. If the Queen began to like 
him better than she did the Treasurer, was it for him, in these days 
when favour was so much, to complain of it? 

Parliament did not meet till December. By that time the Parlia- 
ment of Scotibid had carried the decisive article of the Treaty of 
Union adopting the Hanoverian succession. Thus fortified, the 
English Cabinet could plan the session around the final Act which 
ratified and solemnized the creation of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. The Whigs, squared by Sunderland’s appointment, 
made haste to prove what their friendship was worth. The Queen’s 
Speech was for war to such a finish that “it shall no longer be at 
the pleasure of one prince to disturb the repose, and endanger the 
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liberties, o£ this part of the world.” Both Houses acclaimed these 
sentiments. In unanimous addresses they declared their gratitude 
to the Queen for her conduct of national affairs, their joy at the 
glories of the campaign, and their admiration for the achievements 
of the Duke of Marlborough. To back words with deeds, the Com- 
mons proceeded forthwith to vote the unprecedented Army and 
Navy supply of six million pounds for the hearty prosecution of the 
war. When Queen Anne went down to the House of Lords to give 
her assent to these startling Money Bills the Speaker said, on 
submitting them to her, *^As in the glorious victory of Ramillies 
it was so surprising that the battle was fought before it could be 
thought that the armies were in the field, so it was no less surprising 
that the Commons had granted supplies to her Majesty before her 
enemies could well know that her Parliament was sitting.”^ 

The opposition of the irreconcilable Tories did not venture to 
show its head until the stage of details was reached. It asserted its 
vitality upon a supplementary estimate for the overspending of 
nearly a million pounds in fhe previous year, largely upon the 
payment of the German contingents with which Prince Eugene had 
conquered Italy, The Whig leaders allowed this debate to develop 
before they declared their position, in order no doubt to keep 
Godolphin alive to his dependence upon them. On this occasion 
Harley intervened dramatically. Although so ill that he had been 
bled the day before, he came down to the House to defend the 
treaties whidi had led to the excess expenditure. In his final words 
he craved leave to withdraw from the debate because of bis weakness. 
He did not know, he said, whether he would recover from his 
illness. If not, he asked for an inscription on his tomb that he was 
one of those who had advised the Queen to spend these sums of 
money in the pubHc service. The WHgs rolled up upon this wave 
of emotion, and it was voted by Z5 3 to 105 that the money had been 
expended for the security and honour of the nation. 

Nevertheless, Marlborough came home from the most fortunate^ 
of all the campaigns of the Grand Alliance and from his year of 
noblest service to an altered scene. Europe saw him at the summit 
of glory. Abroad all the doubters were convinced; in London all 
the detractors were for the moment silenced. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment received him with addresses of unbounded ad m i r ation. The * 
pension refused in 1702, settled only for his life in 1704, was now, 
with his titles and estates, made perpetual upon his heirs, male or 

1 Lediatd, ii, 150. ' 
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female, for ever, “in order,” as the statute set forth, “that the 
memory of these deeds should never lack one of his name to bear 
it.” The Qty welcomed him with spacious hospitality. The com- 
mon people ga2ed upon him as a prodigy and cheered him as their 
protector. The captured standards of Ramillies could not be hung 
in Westmmster Hall: it was already decked with the standards of 
Blenheim. To the Guildhall therefore the splendid cavalcade made 
its way, and here were displayed the trophies of the second greatest 
defeat which the arms of France in the reign of Louis XIV sustained. 
Amid thunderous salutes of cannon all the notables of British life 
knelt in thanksgiving in St Paul’s Cathedral on New Year’s Eve in 
celebration of “the wonderful year” that had ended. 

I But underneath all was insecure. The Queen’s heart was estranged. 

; The Tories saw themselves definitely consolidating as an Opposi- 
f tion. Harley and St John began to look about them. 



Chapter Twelve 

MARLBOROUGH AND CHARLES XII 

1707 — ^SPRING 

D isaster is the name aflfixed by history to the Allies* 
^campaign of 1707. On the Rhine, on the Riviera, 
'and in Spain the French won or even triumphed. 
In Flanders, the main theatre, where the best and far 
the largest armies faced each other, where Marlborough com- 
manded, no victory was gained. At the same time the slow, subtle 
processes by which Marlborough*s foundations in England were 
sapped made steady progress, and grew from an intrigue into a 
crisis. At the end of 1706 the Grand Alliance was once again 
found incapable of enduring success. Each partner was balancing 
the hopes of extordonate gains against the risks of a separate peace. 
Ramillies and its companion Turin had removed from short- 
sighted Governments the fear of general defeat at the hands of 
France. The war was hard and long. Why pursue the theme of 
victory farther? The cmel need which had called into being the 
disjointed federation of so many states, kingdoms, republics, 
empires, principalities, had been banished by the swords of Marl- 
borough and Eugene. The temptation to rush for the spoil, to grab 
and dq)art, was strong. The Dutch could have their dyke; Austria 
saw herself mistress of Italy; Prussia was sure of important satisfac- 
tions in status and in territoty ; Germany, incoherent and ineffectual, 
at this time felt scarcely less fear of Charles XU than of Louis XIV. 
Thus every common impulse was relaxed, every contribution was 
neglected, and every preparation for 1707 delayed. 

But the power of France was still unbroken. Louis XTV was 
formiQg his armies for the new campaign. Twenty-one thousand 
militia were drafted into the fcont line. Venddme and the Elector 
in Flanders, Villars on the Upper Rhine, Noailles in Roussillon, 
Tessd in Dauphind, and Berwick and the Duke of Orleans in Spain 
confronted the Allies. The Great King sought peace, but still only 
a French peace: and at any moment a turn of fortune would revive 
his full claims. Between equals and similars there always is much 
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to be said for peace even through a drawn war; but to a wide, 
numerous, disconnected coalition, faced by a homogeneous military 
nation and a grand autocracy, a drawn war embodied in a treaty 
spelt permanent defeat. One man, still carrying with him the 
British island in its most remarkable efflorescence of genius and 
energy, stood against this kind of accommodation. Marlborough, 
harassed and hampered upon every side, remained unexhausted and 
all-compelling. 

After the day at Blenheim had shifted the axis of the war he had 
planned the decisive invasion of France by the Moselle. In the sun- 
shine of unhoped-for prosperity the German states had failed him. 
The surest, easiest road into France would never be trodden by the 
Allies. The chance had fled. But now 1706 had restored the Blen- 
heim situation, and once again he formed a plan which if it were 
executed — as with ordinary loyalties it could be — ^would bend or 
break France to the will of England. This plan lay in that high 
region of strategy where all the forces are measured and all thie 
impulsions understood. Since it had proved impossible to lead 
Germany into France directly by the Moselle, a wider operation was 
required. His conception was now a double invasion from north 
and south. This used the resources, the war-will of England, and 
above all her supreme naval power, at the highest pitch. With his 
present ascendancy in Holland, with his redcoats and the British- 
paid contingents and subsidies, Marlborough and the Dutch would 
hold and press hard upon the principal army of France in the fortress 
2one of the Netherlands. Simultaneously Eugene, with the forces 
of the Empire sustained by the allied mercenaries and the whole 
strength of the English and Dutch fleets in the Mediterranean, and 
based upon sea-borne supplies and munitions, would invade France 
ftom the south. For this purpose they must first of all seiae a safe 
fortified harbour through which the amphibious power of Englgtid 
could exert itself to the full, and also animate the Imperial armies. 
The mighty French monarchy would be taken between hflmmpr and 
anvil. This he deemed would be irresistible and final. 

Accordi^ to the recognized and enduring conventions of war, 
an attack on acential body by opposite forces can normally be met 
by the simple eSspg^nt of masking both assailants, and organizing 
a mobile central ^t^».which be thrown against either in over- 
whelming strength as o^rtunity suggests. But this school-book 
diagram, like all other strategic manoeuvres, is governed by the 
facts of timejvfflstance, and numbers. When the two fronts threatened 
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are so far apart that it takes many weeks to transfer troops fcom 
the one to the other, and when the weight of the two attacks or 
invasions is almost insupportable in either quarter, the manoeuvre 
which looks so obvious and has so often succeeded in a restricted 
theatre ceases to work. The separate inroads forge ahead, and no 
decisively superior concentration can be made against either. This 
was the basis of Marlborough’s strategy for the year 1707. But all 
hung on the sea base. And there was only one. Toulon must be 
taken: it must become the root of an immense rodent growth in 
the bowels of France, leading to a fatal collapse either on the 
northern or the southern front, or perhaps on both. Here was 
the way to achieve the fall purpose of the Allies and finish the 
war. 

This scheme, for which Marlborough toiled and ran great and 
drawn-out hazards, reveals to us his true views about the Spanish 
theatre. We have seen him repeatedly and genuinely supporting 
the war in Spain, always ready to send trusted generals and good, 
sorely needed troops from England or from Flanders to the Penin- 
sula; always ready to accept this large, costly, and disconnected 
diversion. Although, as has been shown, there were substantial 
offsets, such a policy cannot easily be reconciled with the canons of 
true strategy. Political and commercial factors had launched the 
Allies into a great war in Spain. Not only the Tory Party, but on 
the whole the bulk of English opinion, preferred an alliance with 
Portugal and an expedition to Spain to the grim ding-dong in 
Flanders. To Parliament Spain seemed the easy and clever road. 
It was in fact an additional detour on a journey already only too 
long. Why, then, did our great commander acquiesce so tamely in 
this questionable exertion? Did he agree or did he submit? There is 
no doubt that he submitted. He paid off at great cost Tory and 
English prejudices, and did the best he could with what was left. 
Otherwise even that might have been lost. 

But now we shall see how truly he measured the war in Spain. 
The capture of Toulon and a real thrust up towards Lyons into the 
vitals of Southern France would, in his judgment, instantly clear 
Spain. The French, no matter how few there were to drive them, 
would flow out of the Peninsula as naturally as water flows out of a 
cistern when its bottom tap is opened. Therefore in the winter of 
1706-7 Marlborough’s central aim became the siege and capture 
of Toulon. 
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The victory at Turin had roused Victor Amadeus to a high 
degree of vrar vigour and of territorial desire. He hoped to have the 
concessions he had been promised in Lombardy endorsed by treaty 
with the French, and to spread his sovereignty in Provence by 
conquest. He was therefore eager to invade Southern France. All 
his ideas and efforts were in harmony with Marlborough’s plans. 
The Empire, on the other hand, had contrary ambitions. After the 
rough treatment they had received from the Dutch in Belgium, and 
with the proofs of extreme Dutch claims about the Barrier before 
their eyes, they were resolved to take physical possession not only 
of Lombardy, but also of the Kingdom of Naples. They were not 
interested in aiding the general victory by carrying the war into 
Southern France. They developed an obstinate resistance even to 
the transfer to Savoy of those parts of Lombardy which had been 
specifically promised to Victor Amadeus in the original treaty by 
which he had joined the Grand Alliance. Naples, as a conquest or 
at least as a counter for the peace treaty, now became their supreme 
desire. The whole urge of the Imperialist policy was therefore 
divergent from the purpose of common victory which Marlborough 
steadfastly pursued. 

As early as December 6, 1706, Marlborough wrote a guarded 
but none theTess pointed letter to Wratislaw in which he com- 
plained of the ill-treatment by the Empire of the Duke of Savoy, 
and hinted that he might not be able to prevent the twenty-eight 
thousand Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians in the pay of ihe Sea 
Powers, without whom the victorious campaign of Turin could 
never have been undertaken, being withdrawn at the instance of 
the Dutch firom the Italian theatre, unless the Imperialist efforts 
were loyally devoted to the common cause, and justice done to 
Savoy.^ The Imperial Court were alive to the consequences of this 
threat, which was, in fact, the only lever which Marlborough could 
use upon them. Nevertheless, they were recalcitrant in the last 
degree. They retarded every concession to Savoy; they raised every 
possible objection to the invasion of Provence and the siege of 
Toulon; and they remained bent above all things on the, seizure of 
Naples. Upon this last forward project they paraded an additional 
grievance. Peterborough, during his seE-imposed mission to the 
Duke of Savoy in the autumn of 1706, had without the slightest 
au^ority held out expectations of a landing force of five thousand 
British troops for the capture of Naples. Marlborough rejected this 

, * Dispatchns^ iii, 245. 
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de ma nd on the vety same day (December ii) that it was presented 
to him in London, and wrote to Eugene accordingly.^ He insisted 
upon the siege of Toulon, and refused to countenance the excursion 
to Naples. An acrimonious correspondence ensued in which, in 
language which became increasingly blunt, he reminded Wratislaw 
of the immense aid which the Sea Powers were rendering to the 
Empire, of its helplessness if that aid were withdrawn, and of the 
grievous disappointment of the Allies at the failure of the Emperor’s 
war-effort. 

It was impossible for the Imperialists to march on Naples unless 
the English Fleet by its command of the sea prevented French sea- 
borne reinforcements forestalling the long, slow overland expedition. 
This potent factor, added to the menace of the withdrawal of the 
troops of the Sea Powers, forced the Emperor to transfer some of 
the fortresses of Lombardy to the Duke of Savoy, and to agree to 
the Toulon plan. But nothing could persuade him to abandon the 
design upon Naples. Early in February Marlborough made a detailed 
written agreement with Victor Amadeus for the attack upon Toulon. 
England would furnish forty ships of the line to sustain the advance 
along the Riviera of the Savoyard and Imperialist troops. The 
fleet would supply money, powder, and food upon a very large scale. 
It would land cannon and sailors in strong force for the siege and 
the. preliminary operations. Article XV was laconic and precise: 
“The proposed expedition to Naples is excluded, being judged at 
the present time impracticable, and harmful to the interests of the 
campaign in France.”^ 

This document was presented to Vienna as decisive upon the 
controversy. Confronted with a virtual ultimatum, the Imperial 
Court behaved in the worst manner. They agreed sullenly to allow 
their troops to share in the Toulon expedition, and to the vital 
point that Prince Eugene should command it. They persisted in 
their plans against Naples. They were taking a far more disloyal 
and selfish step. They entered ardently into a military convention 
with France which resulted in the Treaty of MQlan. This amounted ! 
to a separate local peace. The Emperor agreed with Louis XIV to 
close down the Italian front altogetiier. The twenty thousand French 
troops who were blockaded in the various fortresses of Northern 
Italy and must in a few months have become prisoners of war 

^ Dispatches, iii, 250. 

* Fei^Sge, Series I, ix, 335 seq. Printed from tlie copy communicated by Victor 
Amadeus to Prince Eugene, Jantiary-Febroary 1707. 
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were accorded free passage to rejoin the main hostile armies. Por- 
tions of them reinforced Vendome in Flanders ; the rest strengthened 
Marshal Tess6, who was guarding the passes of the French southern 
front. 

The history of all coalitions is a tale of the reciprocal complaints 
of allies; but the conduct of the Imperial Court at this juncture 
stands forth remarkably as an example of wanton, reckless self- 
seeking. If the Dutch were too narrowly set upon their Barrier, 
if English amb itions sought a disproportionate humiliation of 
France, at least the Sea Powers backed their aims with enormous 
and generous exertions for the common cause. But the Ernpire, 
saved from disaster in Bavaria in 1704, restored to success in Italy 
in 1706 by the resources of England and Holland, dependent upon 
them not only for the inestimable prizes to which it aspired, but 
also for its very existence, stands guilty of folly and ingratitude of 
the basest kind. 

Through all this Marlborough, working from a distance, using 
his control in London and his influence at The Hague, strove tire- 
lessly for the larger strategy of the war. His faith was in Eugene. 
In 1706 he had provided him with the core and substance of the 
army which had conquered at Turin. In 1707 he placed at his dis- 
pose overwhelming naval power, and encouraged him by every 
practical means to strike another equally glorious and possibly final 
blow for the allied cause at Toulon. “I not only esteem, but really 
love that Prince.” To arm him for another splendid achievement 
he would be himself content to face Venddme with a smaller army 
and to conduct a campaign in Flanders under most unpromising 
conditions. Never mindl He would manage it somehow, and far 
to the south his great comrade would gather the fruits which 
would make amends for aU. We shall presently recount how these 
hopes were blighted. 

During the successes of 1706 the Northern War encroached ever 
nearer to the main quarrel. Charles XH was now at his zenith. 
His triumphs over the Russians were followed at the beginning of 
1706 by his crushing defeat of King Augustus of Poland, also Elector 
of Saxony, at the battle of Fraustadt (February 15). At the head of 
his veteran and victorious Swedish army Charles marched into 
Saxony, and, establishing himself at Altranstadt, a few miles from 
Leipzig, proceeded to exact his terms. These were at once humiliat- 
ing and sinister. Augustus must renounce his title to the crown of 
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Poland. He must recognize Charles’s nominee, Stanislaus, as Polish 
king. He must •write personally to felicitate him. He must abandon 
the Russian alliance. In order to make his breach 'with Russia 
mortal, he must perform a deed of infamy which the Czar could 
never forgive, whichj indeed, destroyed all basis of faith and honour 
between the Saxon and the Russian Courts. He must surrender 
Patkul. 

The reader •will remember how Patkul, a Livonian patriot and 
Swedish subject, in revenge for his own and his country’s ill-usage 
had made himself the mainspring of the coalition against Charles XII. 
The influence which this impressive personage, waging what was 
almost a private war, had been able to exert upon so many states 
and princes was a remarkable feature in these times. Patkul was now 
General and Plenipotentiary of the Czar. He was his envoy to the 
Court of King Augustus. He had come there in the sanctity of 
laws and customs sacred even to barbarian rulers. Al^though his 
diplomacy had latterly been tortuous, he had entered Saxony as a 
friend and ally. King Augustus must now deliver him foully and 
treacherously to the vengeance of Charles XU. That tihere might 
be no hitch in the execution of these grisly terms, a final condition 
prescribed that the Swedish army should have free quarters in Saxony 
during the winter of 1706-7, le^vying their contributions on the 
countryside by force in so far as their needs were not supplied by 
the Saxon Government. It was not till September 1706 that Augustus 
could subjugate himself to these conditions. By the Treaty of 
Altranstadt he bowed to his fate and his shame. At midnight on 
April 7, 1707, the Swedish general Meyerfeld halted before the 
gates of Konigstein with a band of soldiers. Patkul, who had been 
for some months detained in the fortress and had neglected a 
proffered opportunity to escape, was handed over to Charles’s 
representative, and forth^with chained hand and foot as a Swedish 
deserter and high traitor. From the King of Sweden’s point of 
view this was no doubt a tme bill. After some months of rigorous 
confinement and a vain hunger-strike Patkul was brought before a 
Swedish court martial, and thereafter the General and Ambassador 
of Peter the Great was broken upon the wheel and expired in 
excmciating torment. 

Charles XU was now twenty-five. Encamped in the heart of 
Germany at the head of forty thousand devoted, ruthless, athletic, 
disciplined Swedish co-adventurers whom no troops had yet been 
able to -withstand, he became the object of the most earnest anxiety, 
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and solicitation from all parts of Central Europe. He recognised 
no law but his grand caprice; and Christendom, divided against 
itself, competed for his sword. It was no easy matter to obtain 
access to him. He lived the life of a general on active service. He 
saw no ambassadors, and referred ail diplomatic notes to Stockholm, 
where nothing could be settled without his approval. Louis XIV 
had already sent M. Besenval to wait at his tent-pegs. The Swedish 
King found it difficult to decide between his various revenges and 
opportunities. His hatred for the C2ar was equalled by his hatred 
for King Augustus. His dislike of France and the religious persecu- 
tions of Louis XTV was matched by his many points of quarrel with 
the Empire. He conceived himself the champion of Protestantism, 
particularly of the Lutheran Churches. Personal brawls and fisti- 
cuffs had flared up between his agents and the Imperial representa- 
tives. An Imperial ambassador had received a box on the ear. There 
were tangled disputes with the Emperor about Muscovite troops 
who had taken refuge in the Reich, about supplies, and of course 
religion. To which quarter would Charles XII turn his fierce and 
as yet invincible bayonets? 'Ihroughout all Germany in the winter 
of 1706 this was the main preobcupation. To the Sea Powers it was 
a monstrous irrelevance. But there he poised, with the choice of 
plunging into the Russian wilderness o^ marching into the very 
heart of world affairs. 

We shall not weary the reader with the intricate details of the 
disputes and negotiations which centred round the youlhful con- 
queror's tent. The main outlines will suffice. Marlborough was 
alarmed at Charles XII’s attitude as early as September 1706. ‘*I 
am very much a&aid,” he wrote to Heinsius, “that this march of 
the Sweeds [w] into Saxe will create a great degree of trouble. . . , 
Whenever the States or England write to the King of Sweden, 
there must be care taken that there be no threats in the letter, for 
the King of Sweden is of a very particular humor.”^ 

In Febmary he wrote again to the Pensionary: 

If you tiiought it might be of any advantage to the Public, I should 
not scruple the trouble of a journey as fat as Saxony, to wait on the 
I^g, and endeavour, if need be, to set him right, or at least to penetrate 
his dwign, that we may take the justest measures we can not to be 
surprised. I have mentioned this to nobody here, neither will, till I 
have your opinion. . . 

^ Vteede, pp. iiy-jiS, 


* Fcbfuary 17, 1708; ibid., p. 220. 
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There was a general feeling in the shuddering Courts of Germany 
and in the dour Cabinets of the Sea Powers that Marlborough, with 
his military glamour and almost equally renowned diplomatic arts, 
was the man who of all others could penetrate the King's designs, 
could tip the balance, if it were possible, and cushion this formidable, 
romantic, ruffianly genius and hk grim phalanx into the Russian 
wastes. Accordingly on April 20 the Captain-General set off in his 
coach from The Hague through Hanover to the tent of Charles XII. 
Many picturesque accounts have been given of their meeting, 
which fascinated contemporary Europe as a “topic of wonder” 
to aU men. They met as commanding generals each fresh from 
glowing victories. Whatever effects could be produced depended 
upon personal contact. Biographers of Marlborough usually claim 
th&t his mission at once transformed the purposes of Charles XII. 
This seems unreasonable. It established a relationship upon which 
Marlborough negotiated all the summer with results which eventu- 
ally reached their conclusion in 1709 upon the battlefield of 
Pultawa. 

The interest for our purpose which attaches to the details of the 
meeting is Marlborough's personal demeanour and management. 
When he arrived at Altranstadt ftom his tiring journey ^ough 
Hanover he went to see Count Piper, who was a kind of Prime 
Minister to Charles XII. The Count, for reasons which are not 
worth examining, sent out word to say that he was engaged, and 
kept Marlborough in his coach waiting half an hour behind his 
appointment. Then the Swede, having asserted his dignity, came 
down the steps of his house to the gate to receive Queen Anne's 
envoy. Marlborough got out of the coach at the same moment and, 
putting on his hat, walked past Count Piper without recognizing 
him or saluting him, and turned aside on to the grass “as if to make 
water.”^ After a delay more protracted than would have seemed 
necessa^ he came back into the path, and with courtly gestures 
and ceremonious phrasing began Ms embassy. Count Piper mean- 
while had stood embarrassed in the roadway. 

A good general would probably have the knack of retorting 
affronts so as to retain for himself the advantages of a discussion. 
There was a day when Murat and Joseph Bonaparte forced them- 
selves upon Napoleon in his bedroom. The Emperor was standing 
by a large Mp-bath filled to the brim with hot water, and as his 
defence against this intrusion of public business into private affairs 

^ Lediard, il, 167. He was at Altranstadt at the tune, and is a credible witness. 
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had only his towel. The othets were dressed in full uniform of 
blue and gold for a great parade. As they approached him Napoleon 
threw himself back into the hip-bath and splashed them from head 
to foot, while, being in a state of nature himself, he underwent no 
corresponding disadvantage. He then proceeded to deal with the 
matter in hand. 

Charles XII and Marlborough were interested in each other — 
the first a knight-errant pursuing glory through all hazards, at aU 
costs, and irrespective of reward; the other the statesman and com- 
mander, trying to shield large public purposes from capricious 
disturbance. Charles stands for all time as an example of the firm- 
ness of the human soul under every freak of fortune. John was 
a monument of practical sagacity. The young King, since he leaped 
from his throne at the throat of Europe at seventeen, had only 
experienced measureless triumph. The elderly General, reared as a 
courtier, with all the ups and downs of a lengthening life behind 
him — a litde heavy with the weight of all that weighed upon htm^ 
and webbed by the combinations of which he was the motive power 
— ^had a different status and outlook. But War and Victory were a 
theme, a basis, and a bond. At their meeting Marlborough presented 
a letter from Queen Anne: “Had her sex not prevented it, she would 
had crossed the sea to visit a prince admired by the whole universe. 
I am in this particular more happy than the Queen, and I wish I 
could serve in some campaign under so great a commander that I 
might learn what I yet want to know in the art of war.”^ Charles yiT 
appeared to accept the compliment, and it was frequently repeated 
by his devoted army. He was not to be easily flattered, and it is 
said that he deemed it overdone. He thought, we learn from 
Voltaire, that Marlborough in his scarlet uniform and Garter star 
and riband looked less tike a soldier than he himself in his austere 
dress and with his studied abhorrence of all show. 

Marlborough, for his part, took trouble during his stay to fin d 
out personally and through his oflheers about the Swedish' army. 
What was it worth? How could it be dealt with, if need be? He 
found the Rev. John Robinson, the English envoy to Sweden, an 
invaluable companion. Robinson, who had thirty years’ experience 
of the Swedish Court, has left various letters upon the visit. He says 
that Marlborough rerharked about the Swedish army, ‘Mt has no 
artiUery-train, no hospitals, no magazines. It is an army which 
lives on what it finds, et qtd dans me ^rre de chicane pirirait 

1 Lediard, li, i66, 
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Even the captious Klopp is provoked to comment, “These seem 
to he the words of a soothsayer.”^ In fact Marlborough was measur- 
ing the ugly, but none the less possible, prospect of having to deal 
professionally with an abominable disturbance of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

Often in the casual remarks of great men one learns their true 
mind in an intimate way. In this expression war of chicane^^ there 
lies a fund of reflection. A war of chicane is a war of artifice and 
bickering, of pettifogging even, a war where a fortnight’s delay 
before some awkward lines or fortress would run an enemy short 
of bread or cash" a war where time would count more than action, 
a baffling war; a war of deadlocks, a war where the enemy must 
face continually an ebbing tide. This was not Marlborough’s kind 
of war. He was entirely modem. The offensive, the aggressive, 
the grand, sharp decision in the open field, and the rest would 
follow, as Napoleon would say, par surcrott. But if nothing could 
be done with the King of Sweden, a war of chicane was the war 
which Marlborough and his friend Eugene, with many a compre- 
hending nod, might find themselves not incapable of waging against 
him. 

The meeting was, however, both memorable and important. 
The two men had a long talk about what they understood best. 
Marlborough spoke French, which the Kmg understood but did 
not speak, and Robinson translated the Royal replies. Charles XII, 
with the reports of Blenheim and Raniillies in his mind, asked 
whether, and if so why, Marlborough thought it necessary to charge 
at the head of his troops. Marlborough replied in effect, “Only 
because otherwise they would not think so much of me.” The Kmg 
agreed with this. They were togetiher for about four hours, until, 
in fact, his Majesty’s “kettledrums called him to prayers.” 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

King of Suedens Quarters'* 
April 1 6 [1707] 

■’•fl gote to this place last night so early as to have one hours Con- 
versation with Comte Pyper, and this morning a Utle after ten I waitted 
on his Maty. He keep me with him til his hour of dyning which was 
at twelf, and as I am told set longer at diner by half an hour, then he 
used to do. He also took me again into his Chamber wher wee Con- 
tinued for above an hour, and then his kettledroms called him to 
prayefs. Mr Robinson was with mee all the time, so that I must refere 

^ Klopp, xii, 387. 
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You to the account he gives the Secretary,^ for I am come soe lait into 
my Quarters, tliat I have not time to send for a Copie of his letter, nor 
to say more to You, than that I am in hopes my Journey may do good.^ 

The King expected Marlborough to make him proposals upon 
the intemational situation, but all accounts show that Marlborough 
kept entirely upon personal and professional ground. He did not 
even, though he had been pressed to do so, presume to intercede 
on behalf of Patkul. Voltaire in his romantic but none the less 
profound Histoire de Charles XII wrote: 

Marlborough, who was never in a haste to make his proposals, 
and who, by a long course of experience, had learned the art of diving 
into the real characters of men, and discovering the connexion between 
their most secret thoughts and their actions, gestures, and discourse, 
studied the King with close attention. When he spoke to him of 
war in general, he thought he perceived in his Majesty a natural 
aversion to France, and noticed that he talked with pleasure of the 
conquests of the Allies. He mentioned the Czar to him, and observed 
that his eyes always kindled at the name, notwithstanding the calm 
I tone of the conversation. He remarked, besides, a map of Russia 
\ lying on a table. He wanted no more to convince him tiiat the real 
I design and sole ambition of the King of Sweden was to dethrone the 
j Czar, as he had done the King of Poland. He divined that if Charles 
remained in Saxony it was only to impose some hard conditions on the 
Emperor of Germany. He knew the Emperor woidd make no resist- 
ance, and so the whole affiair would be wound up without difficulty, 
ft He left Charles, therefore, to follow his own bent; and, satisfied wifh 
' having read his mind, made him no proposals.® 

Voltaire asserts that this version was given him by Sarah after 
Marlborough’s death. 

It is alleged that more precise methods were adopted with Count 
Piper ; that he was bribed with large or at least substantial s ums of 
money to push his master to the east instead of to the west. Histori- 
cal argument has developed about this, and no one would wish 
to do injustice to the memory- of the gallant, faithful servitor of 
Charles XII, who became one of the many vic tims of the defeat 
at Pultawa in 1709. But we know that Marlborough made arrange- 

^ In Dispatebes, iii, 347-348. 

' * Blenheim MSS. 'Iliis letter seems to dispose of Voltaire’s story, against •which 
Lediard ai^es at lengli, that Marfootough did not yisit Count Piper immediately on 
arriying, but first addressed himself to Count Piper’s subordinate, Baron Gortz, See 
Lediard, ii, 165 ef seq, 

* Voltaire, Histoire de Cbarhs XII, in CEwres Computes (1878), xyi. Part 2, 225. 
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ments to procure considerable sums of money for tbts avowed 
purpose before starting on his mission; and there is a matter-of- 
fact business letter from him on July 9, 1708, to Mr Secretary Boyle 
which contains the following blunt paragraph: ''As to w^t you 
mentioned in your former relating to Count Piper and the two other 
Swedish Ministers, it is very true what Mr Robinson writes that 
they were promised the yearly allowance of £z^oo; but whatever 
may be thought fit hereafter, I do not see any necessity for the 
present payment of it.”^ Most people nowadays will consider this 
decisive upon the point.^ 

The practice of Ministers receiving gifts from foreign Powers 
in the course of negotiations was not unusual, and often known and 
tolerated by their masters. Torcy accustomed himself to mention 
his receipts to Louis XIV. The entry of Portugal into the war had 
been preceded by a veritable auction. Stanhope in this same year 
1707 accompanied the commercial treaty which he obtained ftom 
Charle s III by substantial payments to Count and Countess Oropeza.® 
At the moment in Leipzig l^senval, the French envoy, had received 
precise instructions from Versailles. "If the King of Sweden helps 
to bring about the general peace of Europe, the King of [France] 
'will reward fiie labours of Count Piper, and his Majesty has already 
taken the resolution of giving him 300,000 livres as a reward for 
his exertions.”^ Against this were the English counter-offers. 

It must not, however, be inferred that any of these payments 
induced their recipients to fail in their duty. Other and far more 
drastic processes awaited such defaults. In almost every case the 
Ministers did their work in accordance with their country’s interests 
or with the wishes of the sovereigns they served; but they were 
very glad to be able to pick up large sums of money ftom one 
side or other, or preferably from both, in the course of their 
public duties, according to the lax conventions of that age. These 
gains were regarded as no less respectable than the large profits 
which nowadays so often come to the organizers of a sound and 

^ Dispatebts, iv, loo. 

? But see also a Icttcc from Robinson to Hatley; “LEipao 

,, 19/30 

“By his Gtacc’s otdeis I have acquainted Gsunt Piper, M, Hetmelioe and Cedcr- 
heiltn that her Majesty will give yearly pensions: to the first £1500 and to each of 
the other £500; but the second for the first time £1000, and that the first payment 
should be made without delay.” (Quoted in “Marlborough and Qiarles XII,” 
Transactions oj the Bjoyal Historical Society, voL adi (New Series).) 

® See B. Williams, Stanhope, pp. 6 q-6i. 

* Instructions des Ambassadeurs de France, “Suide,” p. 229. 
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successful flotation in the markets. The facts should nevertheless be 
recorded. 

The day after the talk of the two warriors Charles XII set off 
according to his custom (and Napoleon’s) at full gallop for Leipzig, 
where he had arranged to meet Augustus, dethroned King of Poland 
and vanquished, but still ruling. Elector of Saxony. More than that, 
Stanislaus, Charles XII’s nominee and actual holder *of the Polish 
crown, was in attendance. Queen Anne had not recognized this 
usurping pawn of the' Swedish victories. Charles therefore asked 
Marlborough, whom he kept at his side, whether he could meet 
him. The Duke made no difficulty, and when Stanislaus arrived 
through the double doors he bowed and addressed him as “Your 
Majesty,” which committed England to nothing, but was received 
with evident gratification by both the conqueror, Charles, and his 
puppet, Stanislaus. Apart from compliments he was careful to hold 
no intercourse with the unrecognized sovereign. The King of 
Prussia did not wish to be left out of these conversations, and Marl- 
borough on the next day therefore repaired to Charlottenburg, 
where he met Kmg Frederick. He thus, according to the biographers 
of his day, “met four kings in four days.” His comment to Sarah 
is the instmctive “If I was obliged to make a choice, it shouldise 
[the] youngest [Charles 

He returned by hard stages from Leipzig to Brussels to meet the 
news of the worst disaster which had yet befallen the Allies. 


^ Coxe, ili, 182. 



Chapter Thirteen 

ALMANZA AND STOLLHOFEN 

1707 — ^APRIL AND MAY 


T he departure of Peterborough for Italy in August 1706 
had deprived the allied chiefs in Spain of the only objec- 
tive upon which they were agreed. They resumed their 
quarrels with added zest, and a new figure, Lord Rivers, 
arrived presently from England with novel complications. Peter- 
borough, for his part, returned to Spain for Christmas. His credit 
with the London Cabinet was extinct. To the convinced disapproba- 
tion of Godolphin and Marlborough was now added the active 
hostility of Sunderland. The new Secretary of State had no sooner 
received the seals than he set himself to examine Peterborough’s 
conduct. In accordance with the Whig Party view, he stood by 
Galway, **one of King William’s men.” His prim, pedantic natmre 
was a&onted by Peterborough’s extravagances. His taste for con- 
troversy was excited by Peterborough’s boastful, acrimonious, ancj 
endless dispatches. He determined to break him. Meanwhile the 
mercurial Earl reached the aUied headquarters at Valencia in the 
middle of January 1707 to find discord at its height. The hatreds 
against him had in his absence been supplanted by a different, a 
more recent and more lively crop. Indeed, he even seemed about to 
capture the favour of Chiles IH. But the hounds were on his 
trail. Along the slow sea communications with England Sunder- 
land’s directions made their way. Galway was appointed to the 
supreme command in Spain. Peterborough, thus superseded, con- 
tinued to disport btms ftlf gaily in council, and no one was quite 
sure of his actual position. 

Strong reinforcements had arrived. We have seen how the whole 
of the British and Huguenot troops, above eight thousand strong, 
so long held in readiness for a “descent” on the French coasts, 
had been deflected in August 1706 to the Peninsula. They had 
lingered at Lisbon till the end of tiie year. They arrived in Valencia 
in February 1707. In all, the Allies disposed of nearly thirty thous?ind^ 
men. The three proverbial alternatives presented themsdlves t|C 
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council of war held on January 1 5 at Valencia. Galway and Stan- 
hope, in accordance with Marlborough’s general directions, pro- 
posed to combine all forces and march on Madrid, challenging a 
decisive battle on the way. Qiarles m and the Vienna crew” 
urged that the troops should be dispersed in garrisons for the defence 
of the loyal provinces of Valencia and Catalonia. He was backed by 
Noyelles, whom we last saw leading Marlborough’s advance guards 
to the forcing of the lines of Brabant in 1705.^ Noyelles had served 
in Spain during 1706, and he was rapidly replacing Lichtenstein in 
the King’s confidence and favour. 

Peterborough ridiculed both plans, and proposed to dead a large 
detachment to join the Duke of Savoy. All were therefore opposed 
to Peterborough, and as disaster attended their action he was subse- 
quently able to claim that all were wrong. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand how experienced generals could have drifted into the 
feeble-fatal compromise which they adopted after all reasonable 
argument had burned itself out. In the upshot King Charles, with 
Stanhope and the Austro-Spanish troops, marched northward to 
garrison Catalonia and Aragon, while (^way, with the flower of 
the allied infantry and Das Minas and his surviving Portuguese, set 
forth, cruelly weakened in numbers but in considerable optimism, 
for Madrid, Peterborough did not accompany them. Sunderland’s 
later dispatches had arrived. He was stripped of all his commissions . 
ashore and afloat, and peremptorily recalled to explain his measures, 
his excursions, and the bills he had drawn upon tihe British account. 

Marshal Berwick, soon to be reinforced’ by eight thousand men 
released from Italy by the Treaty of Milan, lay in the field before 
Madrid. He had prepared magaziaes in Murcia to enable him to 
manoeuvre there. Galway marched upon these magazines as a pre- 
liminary to his advance upon Madrid. The population of Murcia 
were hostile, and sickness made inroads upon the new recruits 
fcom England. Galway, who found it difficult to obtain intelli- 
gence of the real strength of the enemy, hardened his heart and 
resolved to force a battle upon Berwick. He had fifteen thousand 
men, of whom five thousand were British, while Berwick com- 
manded twenty-five thousand, half of whom were French, and was 
now daily expecting the arrival of the Duke of Orleans with the 
tight thousand reinforcement. It is not surprising in these circum- 
stances that Berwick was equally desirous of battle. While Galway 
was|besiegmg the small town of Villena, he heard that the 

Voi. n, pp. 946-952. 
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French army was but four hours distant. He heard also that Orleans 
had not yet joined it. This was true so far as concerned that tardy 
Prince. B.ut the bulk of his forces had already reached Berwick, and 
their royal commander was moving with leisurely gait some days 
behind them. Forthwith Galway and Das Minas set out against 
Berwick. At daybreak on April 25 the Allies advanced into the 
plains before the walled town of Almanza. Here Berwick awaited 
them in order of battle, with certainly thirty thousand men against 
fifteen thousand. However, the wine was drawn and must be drunk. 

Berwick drew up seventy-six squadrons and seventy-two bat- 
talions in two lines in front of Almanza. He placed the Spanish 
cavalry on his right, the infantry in the centre, and the French on 
his left. Galway’s army was so weak in cavalry that it was necessary 
to intersperse the English on his left with infantry detachments. 
His main body of infantry faced Berwick’s centre. Their right was 
protected by the Portuguese horse, who under Das Minas demanded 
this post of honour. The battle was begun about three o’clock by 
die horse and foot of the English left. They broke the first line of 
the Spanish cavalry. Inspired by this, the infantry of the AUies — 
English, Dutch, and Huguenots — attacked the greatly superior 
forces opposite to them widi admirable spirit and actually drove 
this large mass of French and Spanish foot almost to the walls of 
Almanza. Meanwhile, however, the cavalry of the French left 
observed that the Portuguese in their post of honour on the right 
had not conformed to the general advance, and that the right 
flank of the allied infantry was therefore uncovered. They therefore 
rode forward upon both. The Portuguese cavalry galloped ftom the 
field before any collision was possible. Das Minas and a handful 
of his officers threw themselves into a square of Portuguese infantry 
which made a stand; and when this broke they rode round to fight 
it out with Galway on the left, or quitted the field. The whole 
French cavalry then fell upon the naked flank of the allied centre, 
breaking up and cutting down whole battalions and throwing at 
least a third of it into disorder. 

The battle now became most fierce and bloody. The one-armed 
Galway, blinded by the blood from a sabre-cut above his eyes, 
could no longer command, Berwick, relieved by the partial con- 
fusion among the allied infantry, transferred his best French batta- 
lions to sustain the yielding Spanish horse. The English cavalry 
in their turn were dhven back, and now not only the right but 
the left of the British, Dutch, and Huguenot infantry was exposed 
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to the full fufy of cavaliy and infantry attack. Practically all the 
Portuguese troops had now fled, and Htde more than eight thousand 
infantry remained to face the exultant onset of at least three times 
their number. Galway, whose wound was now bandaged so that 
he could again see, led forward his reserve of English infantry to 
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protect and cover the retreat of the centre. An orderly withdrawal 
from the field began; and, surprising as it may seem, this was 
effected. Galway, with 3500 English and Dutch, made good his 
retreat in unbroken order. The remnants of the centre under GDunt 
Dohna, one of Marlborough’s veterans, and Major-General Shrimp- 
ton likewise retired in a disciplined array, but in a different direction. 
They found a respite in darkness and among the mountains. The 
separated fragments of the allied army lay for the night nearly tt^enty 
miles apart. With the dawn Galway saw himself bound to continue 
his retreat upon Valencia. Shrimpton, with about two thousand 
British, resisted all attacks for two days, but, being then surrounded 
on all sides without food or hope of succour, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion upon the third. 
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History has noted the oddity that in this battle the English 
commanded by the Frenchman, Galway Juvigny), were beaten 
by the French commanded by the Englishman, Berwick. The 
proportion of casualties was unusual. The Allies left on the field 
four thousand killed and wounded and three thousand prisoners, 
or half their total force. Berwick’s own casualties were also severe. 
He admitted only two thousand, but most authorities compute them 
at at least five thousand.^ There were five thousand allied stragglers, 
most of whom rejoined the army. Galway retreated rapidly to 
Alcira, where he reorganized his troops and arranged for the defence 
of the frontier fortresses of Valencia. Here he was joined by two 
thousand six hundred reinforcements newly landed by Admiral 
Byng. 

Gjnsidering the memorable character and consequences of this 
savage batde, the accounts are both scanty and obscure. It is there- 
fore right to print a few new letters upon it from the Blenheim 
archives. 


Galwe^ to Stanhope 

Alciha 
April 28 

*I have given you an account of our march to Yecla and Monte* 
legre and our mining the enemy’s magazines there. Upon our return 
we endeavoured to take the Castle of Villena, but failed there on 
account of heavy cannon and our men being stopped by the rocks. 
The enemies having assembled all their forces marched back to Monte- 
legre and from thence to Almanza. You know your resolution was 
taken this winter at Valencia to march to the enemy and give a batde 
if they set for us before our forces should diminish; which was always 
yours and my opinion. We accordingly, all the Generals being of the 
same sentiment, thought this the best opportunity, our forces being 
fcesh and very good. We marched on the 25 th into the plain of Al- 
manza. The enemy waited for us near the town where we gave them 
batde and were defeated; both our wings being broke and routed^ 
Our foot was hounded by the enemy’s horse, so that none could get 
off. Don Juan de Alayda and fifty horse got to the mountains and 
Comte Dohna and Mr Shrimptoc^ and with them considerable body 
of English, Dutch and Portuguese foot. He would then have marched 
away at break of day Tuesday morning, but Comte Dohna judged he 
should nbt^ because he had sent a padey to the Duke of Berwick, so 
Don J. de A. left them, and met no enemy on the way. Last night a 
Captain of Miquelcts came to me as ftom thence for succours and bread. 
He says that he left Tuesday at six in the afternoon, that they had been 

^ Paxoell says six thousand. 
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attacked and taken the enemy’s cannon with which he had left: them 
firtW at the enemy. This man came by way of Xativa to get some men 
to conduct them home, being laden with bread; it being impossible 
for us to send any convoys by the open road or help them with any 
horse to favour their retreat. 

All the Generals that are here assembled yesterday to consult what 
was now to be done. All agreed we were not in a position to think 
of defending this kingdom, and resolved to retire to Tortosa with 
what horse is left us, embarking baggage and sick and wounded on 
board the fleet at Denia or at Valencia, according to which I have 
wrote to Sit George Byng to take the troops on board agaia and not 
to land for money, biscuits or other provisions, but to sail to Tortosa 
and land all there; after which I am of the opinion he should sail with 
the fleet to Barcelona. These are too bad news for me to write to the 
King, which I broke to you, and acquaint him with it that he may send 
us his orders, if he has any to give us, and that he may take his 
measures to assemble all those troops in Catalonia and Aragon to 
defend the Ebro, which I do not know of what use it will be in the 
situation we are now in, or if there are more to take on this action. 


Galway to Byng 


28/(6 April, 1707 


I suppose you have already heard the bad news of the battle having 
been lost. ... I did not write to you [sooner], not being in a condition, 
and having a desire to inform yoii more exactly of the particulars 
thereof. Wt have lost our Artilkiy^ and as to our foot, none is returned 
in a body unless a few officers and some scattered soldiers. As to ye 
horse I believe there may be about 3000 or more saved. You are 
sensible that with that we shall not be in a position to form an army 
able to protect the kingdom of Valencia. We just now resolved to 
pass off what we have here and at Valencia with all ye diligence we 
can to Tortosa to see if we can with the troops his Majesty has in 
Aragon and Catalonia make up an army. . . . 


Charles III to Marlborough 

Barcelona 
May 3, 1707 

*My Lord GaUway and the Marquis Das Minas had received news 
that the enemy were camped four hours from them with a great 
number of cavalry. The forces of the enemy consisted of 9000 horse 
and 12-14,000 infantry, taking up the position at a place called Almanza 
as their centre. After this news the two Generals without any other 

1 All extant British accounts dcclate that the cannon were saved. Evidently this 
isnotttue. 

This extract is quoted from Tbt Byng Papers (Navy Records Society), i, 171. 
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counsel marched on the 25 th at dawn their whole army these four 
good leagues without a halt and without giving any rest to the troops 
except to put themselves in line of battle, and with their tired soldiers 
ordered an attack on the enemy who remained in their position at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Our cavalry and particularly the Portu- 
guese gave way without waiting for any charge, abandoning all alone 
on the plain our infantry without any Commander, My Lord Gallway 
then having been wounded by a sabre over his eye and the Marquis 
Das Minas and the greater part of the Generals having retired with the 
Chvalry in such disorder and precipitation without looking behind 
' them and mthout pulling rein until they reached Xativa, eight good 
leagues from the field of battle. The Infantry have been completely 
defeated and the Comte Dohna and a Portuguese General after having 
rallied the debris of fourteen battalions, about 2000 men, and after 
having defended themselves on a height against the enemy for two 
days without bread or help, which the Generals, all lost and confused, 
had not sent them any; and at last as far as one knows they have 
capitulated on terms. The Cavalry has lost hardly anything, as it 
escaped at the beginning. Of the Infantry one does not know exactly 
yet how many have been saved. 

Methuen to Sunderland 

Lisbon 
19 Mc^ 

*One of the worst circumstances of this fatal accident is in my 
opinion its happening so early in the year, by which the enemy will 
have too much time before them to make the most of this victory. I 
heartily wish that My Lord Galway may with the battered remnants 
of his army and what the King of Spain has with him make head against 
them from the other side of the river Ebro, and preserve Catalonia 
during the whole campaign. I have already written to his Lordship 
and Mr Stanhope that the only remedy that can be applied must 
come from Italy if that be possible, for I am aftaid that anything which 
may be sent from England or Holland will come too late. 

Considering how destructive was the defeat of Almanxa, the rally 
and front presented by Galway were praiseworthy in a high degree. 
Crippled, wounded, beaten, discredited, distrusted in the vftest 
manner, a foreigner hated in England, an intruder in the Spanish 
brawl, he never for a moment ceased to wage war upon the enemy. 
He gathered together the fragments of his shattered army; he yielded 
no post without stubborn fighting, and in October, after five months 
of apparently hopeless struggle, htf was still at the head of a coherent 
force of upwards of fifteen .thousand men. He was of course greatly 
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aided by the withdrawal in September of French troops in Spain 
for the rescue of Toulon. There is nothing known about Galway 
that is not to his honour. 


“This ill success in Spain,” wrote Marlborough stubbornly 
(May 23), “has flung everything backwards, so that the best resolu- 
tion we can take is to let ^e French see we are resolved to keep on 
the war, so that we can have a good peace.”^ 

Galway’s personal position engaged his attention. “ God knows,” 
he wrote to Sarah (June 6), “what is to be done for the recovery of 
the great disorders that are now in Spain. For by what Lord 
Rivers says it is too plain King Charles apprehends that Lord Gal- 
way betrays him, which can never enter into my head; however if 
they believe it, it will poison all the undertakings on that side.” 
To Godolphin (June 13): “I find Lord Galway in very bad circum- 
stances. For my own part I think him incapable of being guilty; 
but if there be no confidence, the consequences must be fatal.” 
(June 23) “It is impracticable for Lord Galway to continue in that 
service.” And, finally, to Lord Sunderland pn June 27: “Nobody 
can have a better opinion than I have of Lord Galway, but when I 
consider the Court and King of Spain, I think it would be the most 
barbarous thing in the world to impose upon Galway to stay; for 
I am very confident he would mther beg his bread — am sure I 
would.” 

His own opinion about the tactics of Almanza was equally decided 
(Meldert, June 16): “I had this morning yours of the 30th of the 
last month, with the order of battle, by which it appears that the 
enemies were very much stronger than Lord Galway, which makes 
it very strange that by choice they should go to attack tlipir* in a 
plain.”2 

On May 21 the Duke had assumed command of the army which 
had assembled under Overkirk near Brussels, and advanced at once 
to the south of Hal. He drew out ninety-seven battalions and 164 
squadrons with 112 guns, in all about ninety thousand men. Ven- 
dome had assembled around Mons 124 battalions and 195 squadrons 
— say, about a hundred and ten thousand men, not including the 
detached cavalry (sixteen squadrons). of La Motte.» Venddme was 
operating from a firontier well guarded by miany fortresses of the 
first class; and his instructions were not to hazard a battle without 
urgent need. Marlborough, on the other hand, had to cover several 


1 Coxe, iii, 207 et seq. 


* Ihid.^ 239.^ 
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important but poorly fortified towns, especially Brussels. He had 
thought earlier of making a dash for Mons or Toumai before 
Venddme was ready. His journey to see the King of Sweden had 
prevented this, and the moment had now passed. He was too far 
outnumbered to undertake a siege, and must content himself with 
covering Brabant, hoping for a chance of battle on favourable 
terms. All his letters show him anxious for battle, though not at 



undue risk. The Dutch had instructed their field Deputies that 
they were not to allow a battle. He was careful “not to let the 
army know that the Dutch are not willing to venture, since that 
must have an ill effect.”^ He tried to obtain some latitude by assuring 
Heinsius that he would not fight except at a marked advantage. 
The Dutch Government only enjoined more strict caution upon 
their Deputies. Marlborough was thus thrown back into the condi- 
tions he had found intolerable in previous campaigns. He had to 
create a situation where the superior enemy were at great disadvan- 
tage, and where at the same time the Dutch had no option but 
to fight. This double problem was incapable of solution. Thus 
unhappily circumstanced, he took the field. 

At midnight on May 25, after he had ordered the army to march 
the next day to Soignies, his spies reported that the French were 
also to move forward at daybreak. These movements brought the 
two great armies in^o critical relation. On the 27th Marlborough, 

1 Coxe, Ui, 210. 
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taking with him the field Deputies, made a reconnaissance in force 
towards the enemy but failed to find them. They had in fact moved 
eastward to Gosselies, where they formed a strong camp. This was 
not known till late in the day. The French movement deliberately 
uncovered the fortress of Mons, as if to challenge its siege. Had 
the Allies attempted this, Brussels, Louvain, and, indeed, all Brabant 



would have been esposed. The choice remained of moving east- 
ward across the Senne to converge upon the enemy with the chance 
of battle, or of retracing the marches along the Brussels road and 
standing between him and Brabant. A council of war debated the 
question. Marlborough proposed to remain where he was, and 
send a detachment to demolish the abandoned French before 
Mons. Evidently 'he wished to lead Vend6me to believe that he 
was about to commit the error which the Marshal’s movement had 
invited. Upon this pretence he would await Vendome’s nert move. 
The general opinion was against this apparent adoption of an 
unsound policy. 
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According to Goslinga, Marlborough then proposed to retire 
on Brussels. At this the Deputies, supported by many of the 
generals, Dutch and English, raised an outcry. A sudden retreat 
at the very opening of die campaign would be injurious to the 
prestige and morale of the army; it would give the French, already 
comforted by Almanza, exactly the tonic they required. The council 
wished to cross the Senne and match on Nivelles. Marlborough 
consented to this, and orders were issued accordingly. Goslinga 
slept in his boots, expecting to move at two a.m. But at three 
o*d.ock he could hear no movement in the headquarters, and at four 
he learned that Marlborough had changed the plan and persuaded 
Overkirk, and that the army would fall back on Brussels. The 
reason given was that Cadogan had personally reconnoitred the 
passage of the Senne at Ronqui^res, and found it both occupied 
and difficult. The other passage was even less satisfactory. There 
was therefore no alternative but the “humiliating” withdrawal, 
which was, in fact, in full progress. Obviously Marlborough was 
doing what he chose, and jSn^g facts and excuses to baffle the 
contrary argument. Filled with wrath at what he calls cette foutm 
dimarche, the fiery, opinionated Dutchman mounted his horse md 
accosted the Captain-General during the march: “I used full free- 
dom in thrusting before the Duke face to face [efttre qmtr 6 yeux\ how 
much this ignominious retreat at the opening of the campaign would 
stain his fine reputation, raise that of the Duke of Venddme, and 
reanimate the castdown courage of the French soldiers. He said 
little in response \J)as grand ^ose\'y but persisted in his course.” 
Such is Goslinga’s tale. 

On the other hand we have Marlborough’s letter written to 
Godolphin on May 30, while the facts' were well known to the 
principal officers of the army: 

This caution of mine is absolutely necessary; for instead of coming 
to this camp I would have marched yesterday to Nivelles, but the 
Deputies would not consent to it, telling me very plainly that they 
feared the consequence of that march might be a battle. So that unless 
I can convince the Pensioner that I am not for hazarding, but when 
we have an advantage, they will give such orders to their Dqputies 
that I shall not have it in my power of doing good, if an advantage 
should offer itself. . . 

There is thus a conflict between Goshnga’s retrospective memoirs 
and Marlborough’s report written at the time to Godolphin; but 

Cojtc, iii, 205, 
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the explanation of Matlborongh’s decision seems plain. Had he 
possessed the powers which are the right of every commander of 
an army, he would have marched to meet Venddme through Nivelles 
after ^couraging him to commit him self more deeply by a feint 
by Mon^-ir^d perhaps the chance of battle would have come. But 
it wg^'^not primarily against Venddme that he was in this instance 
manoeuvring. He hoped that this super-prudent retreat, and the 
heart-burnings it caused to the Dutch field Deputies and generals, 
would convince Heinsius of his extreme cautiousness, and procure 
him the freedom without which it was not possible to handle an 
army with success. If he gained that freedom from his friends, and if 
the enemy, inflamed by his apparent weakness, would “grow in- 
solent,” then something might be made of the campaign. Meanwhile 
he had no intention of forcing the Senne and bringing about a 
situation where he could oflFer battle, when he knew tibat at the 
culminating moment the Deputies would produce their written 
instructions to veto such ha^ds. As the somewhat crestfallen 
confederates passed by Brussels and their columns bent eastward 
towards the Dyle and their former fighting-grounds, the news of a 
second major disaster reached Marlborough. The Lines of StoU- 
hofen had been captured by Marshal Villars. 

Prince Louis of Baden was dead, and the Margrave of Bayreuth, 
appointed by Vienna because, though a bad general, he was a good 
Catholic, led the armies of Germany in his stead. Prince Louis had 
left behind as his monument that renowned system of defences upon 
the Upper Rhine known as the Lines of StoUhofen. It had become 
a joke in the armies that the late Prince's whole conception of the 
world war was the defence of the Lines of StoUhofen. He had 
origmaUy expected to command on the Rhine the hundred and 
twenty thousand Imperial troops which had been promised by the 
old -Emperor in the treaty of the Grand Alliance. These had not 
appeared; but as the successive camp^gns passed with their twists 
of fortune Prince Louis when in doubt had always persevered in the 
fortification of his lines. In fact, it was said that in exact proportion 
as the mihtary strength of Germany diminished so his fortifications 
grew. They had never been more impressive than in the spring of 
1707. From the impassable mountains of the Black Forest to Fort 
Louis stretched the double and triple lines of bastions, redans, 
redoubts, trenches, strong points, inundations, marshes, which 
had hitherto in the War of Succession eflFectively prevented aU 
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invasion of Germany along the Rhine valley. Now, after the Mar- 
grave had been driven out of Alsace, the defences had been per- 
fected along the whole course of the river to the fortresses of Landau 



•THE LINES OF STOLLHOFEN 


and Philippsburg. Counting round the angle of Fort Louis, thei^ 
fifty or sixty miles of elaborate earthworks and water-shieMs - con- 
stituted the finest manifestation of passive defence which war- in 
those times had seen. Within them stood iJie ragged remnants of 
the Emperor’s Rhine army, recently stripped and stinted for the 
sake of the expedition to Naples, Behind them lay Germany, 
defenceless, disunited, but, thanks to the Sea Powers, to Blenheim 
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and Ramillies, bitherto uniavaged. But behind them also had risen 
at Rastadt the magnificent palace and gardens of the late Margrave, 
on which he had lavished hundreds of thousands of pounds, and 
by which he proclaimed his confidence that his 'lines were linexpug- 
nable. The mercy of God, manifested through his toe, had laid him 
in his tomb before the striking of the fatal hour. 

Marlborough’s accurate Secret Service, and his own military 
instinct, had led him to fear some sudden stroke by ViUars on the 
Rhine. Already fcom St James’s on March i8 he had sent a plain 
warning. “lam glad,” he wrote to M. de Janus, ^ “that you are 
beginning to settle down in your quarters. It is reported, however, 
from France that M. de Vilte seems to have some project in view 
which he would explode [ferait iclater\ at the first chance; but I do 
not doubt that all necessary precautions will be taken on your side 
to frustrate it {lefaire ovorterY^^ No notice had been taken by the 
Margrave of Bayreuth’s headquarters, although nearly two months 
had passed. 

On the night of May 22 Marshal ViUars gave a grand baU at 
Strasburg. This festivity and its date had become widely known. 
The news had crossed riie gulf between the armies, and upon the 
staff of the new Chmniander-in-Chief, the Prince of Bayreuth, entire 
confidence prevailed. But while ViUars arranged his general officers 
in the minuet, their troops, mobilized with the utmost stealth, were 
matching fast, and when they received their orders from him in 
the ballroom they rode off to play their parts in a great surprise. 
The fiamous lines which for five years had protected the German 
Fatheriand were overrun at numerous points without loss of life, 
almost without the firing of a shot. The most impregnable section, 
between the river and the mountains, was the first to faU. The 
French clambered in succession over tiers of permanent defences. 
The Reich troops fled in disorder towards Durlach, and ViUars 
fixed his headquarters in the palace and castle of Rastadt on the 
evening of the 25rd. By then the entire system of defence which 
had hitherto served Central Germany in the place of an army was in 
French hands. The roadway into Germany was now barred neither 
by ramparts nor soldiers. The dyke had broken, and the bitter 
waters flowed onward in a deluge. This was no more than the 
Germanic states deserved for their meanness to the Empire, and the 
Empire for its incompetence. Fortune committed an injustice 

1 Chief Staff Officer of the Rhine Ajmy. 

• Dispatebts, iii, 336. 
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when the main penalty was paid by the Circles of Swabia and 
Franconia, which had done the most to defend their country. 

Such was the opening of the campaign of 1707. In a trice the 
entire face of the war had changed. In I^y an improvident separate 
peace; in Spain a shattering defeat; in Germany unstemmed in- 
vasion; in Flanders deadlock and veto. There remained Marl- 
borough’s hope: Eugene and Toulon. 



Chapter Fourteen 

TOULON 

1707 — ^SITMMER 


T he attack upon Toulon in 1707 was one of the greatest 
naval enterprises ever undertaken by England. Marl- 
borough’s power and .the whole authority of the Govern- 
ment sustained the Fleet. They found in Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell an admiral who brought to the enterprise a strong surge of 
his own. Marlborough understood from his youthful service ^oat 
the difficulties and uncertainties of sea war. There was no need to 
tell hirrij as Shovell was at pains to explain to Victor Amadeus, that 
the Navy sometimes took three weeks or a month to arrive at a 
place which they might with a fair wind reach in twenty-four hours. 
Marlborough realized what Napoleon would never believe until 
Trafalgar — ^that a land commander cannot drive a fleet. Admiral 
Shovell was, however, from the outset as keen and convinced as 
Marlborough about taking Toulon. He saw the profit to the naval 
war of securing this excellent Mediterranean base. He saw from his 
quarterdeck across the short, wind-whipped seas of the Gulf of 
Lions exactly what Marlborough saw in his headquarters at Meldert 
— ^the destruction of the French fleet and its base, and the command 
of the Mediterranean for England during the war and perhaps 
longer. Both ShoveU and Admiral Norris, his representative in 
the Duke of Savoy’s army, also comprehended the strategic con- 
sequences upon the whole struggle of the organized invasion of 
Southern France from a conquered Toulon and an English-do mina ted 
Mediterranean. 

Peterborough had written in 1705 a description of Shovell which 
certainly seems borne out by his conduct before Toulon. 

*Sir Cloudesley Shovell is a man possessed of many good qualities, 
... He is brave if I may say to a fault, and in matters he does not 
understand t hi n k s that whatever is directed first must be begun, and 
when begun must be carried on what accidents soever occur, or what- 
soever improbabilities come in the way. He sticks close to what he 
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calls orders, and 'will conceive no latitude in such instructions that 
I think were calculated for the greatest.^ 

Marlborough ceaselessly urged the attack upon Toulon. The 
disasters at Almanza and Stollhofen only increased its importance 
in his eyes. “ Our greatest hope is on the Italian front, although the 
expedition to Naples in which they [the Imperialists] are persisting 
with so much obstinacy may cause much difficulty.”® To Admiral 
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Norris, on June 5 , *‘You will have heard of our misfortune upon 
the Rhine. Our chief hopes are from the projects on your side, 
wherein I am confident nothing will be wanting on the part of our 
fleet.”® To Wratislaw, “England and Holland base aH theit hopes 
on the Italian plan and are convinced ^t the whole future of the 
can^aign and even of the war depend upon it.” To Sinzendor^ 
the nhpeii^ Ambassador at The Ague, on June 6 ; “The rnaritime 
powers have set their hearts upon ^e entry into France, and it is 
there that they expect the greatest fortune that can come to the 

1 Peterborough to Godolpbiu, September 9, 1705; Add MSS. 39757. 

» Marlborough to Noyelles, June 3; Dispatebei, iii, 388. 

* Ibid., 589. 
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high allies to restore our afl&iirs.”^ Chetwynd, the English Minister 
to the Court of Savoy, kept Marlborough constantly informed. 

Chetwynd to Marlborough 

24 May ^ 1707 

*Lord Peterborough is still here as inquisitive as anybody else, 
but Your Grace may depend upon it he will know nothing from 
myself nor anyone else, none knowiug of the matter. ... I hope your 
letters to the Court of Vienna after the news of our misfortunes will 
oblige the Emperor to countermand the troops who are on their 
march for Naples. This will make the enemy b^eve our real designs 
are to send the troops to Spain, and would be the only way to recover 
our late misfortune.® 

To Chetwynd Marlborough wrote on June 8: 

I find the only difficulty you are like to labour under is the want 
of ball and powder, concerning which you will certainly have orders 
immediately from England, whither I had written that though the 
provision were never so great, it can be no prejudice, since what is 
not used will remain in store. In the mean time the service must 
not be delayed for want; the fleet will certainly furnish a good quantity 
of powder besides ball for their own guns, and in my opinion it would 
not be amiss that care were taken to secure a quantity of ball of die 
same calibre, and some powder at Genoa and Leghorn, as you propose; 
... if you stay for orders or a supply from England, if it be not already 
sent, the time for operations will be lost; and I must tell you the 
greatest hope we have for the campaign ... is from your side.® 

Although the nominal command rested with the Duke of Savoy, 
everything turned upon Eugene. Eugene, as we shall have further 
occasion to remark, was a land animal, a denizen of Central Europe. 
He did not understand the sea; what he knew of it he disliked and 
distmsted. He had no comprehension of amphibious strategy. But 
the attitude of the Vienna Government with which he was himself 
bound up also reacted upon him. He knew they had been forced 
into the plan by Marlborough. The Empire had no army of its own 
worthy of the name in Italy. It was as feeble and ragged on the Po 
as on the Rhine. But twenty-eight thousand Germanic troops, to 
be revived by the Sea Powers with nearly fifteen thousand recruits, 
were a force upon which they might ride, if not to victory in the 
South of France, at least to annexation in the South of Italy. The 
threat of withdrawing these twenty-eight thousand northern soldiers 
^DispotcbiT,m,i9Z. » Blenheim MSS. ^ Dispatebts,m, 
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had compelled them to consent to the Toulon enterprise. They 
resented both the menace and the task; and Eugene to some extent 
shared their mood. Thus we see before Toulon a Prince Eugene 
different from any of the gleaming pictures with which he 
illuminated the w^are of his age. We shall show how in 1708 
Marlborough, worn down, leaned upon Eugene and was in a 
dark hour sustained by him; but now in 1707 it must stand on 
record that the ever-glorious prince and warrior who with his 
own dauntless heart constituted the fighting power of the Holy 
Roman Empire allowed himself to fall below the level of the 
event. 

We therefore have the spectacle of Marlborough iuspiring Shovell, 
and Shovell trying to animate Eugene: of a half-hearted military 
command and an overflowing fleet stimulus. Shovell was obliged 
by the agreement to furnish large specified quantities of powder 
and shot. But he never considered these limits. He would land 
more a hundred guns for the siege. Most of his marines had 
been dropped in Spain to plug the gap of Almanza; but he proffered 
his seamen. Forty rounds a gun was considered the lowest reserve 
tolerable in an English fleet; Shovell cut it down to thirty-five 
without express authority. Acting on Marlborough’s suggestion, 
he sent to Leghorn and Genoa to purchase ammunition. He 
pledged his own personal credit pending sanction from the Treasury. 
%iroughout the operation the Navy never failed to give more 
material aid than was contracted beforehand or asked under neces- 
sity. The spirit of the Admiral and his stubborn, audadous counsels, 
thrust themselves upon the Duke of Savoy and still more upon 
Prince Eugene. At every moment he was at hand to aid, to encour- 
age, to reassure. In our history the Navy has sometimes stood by 
to watch the Army do the work. Here was a case where a na^^ 
tried by its exertion and sacrifice to drive forward an army. It did 
not succeed. 

Marlborough’s wish and endeavour were to begin the advance 
against Toulon in early May, But many insuperable obstacles in^- 
vened. The snow melted late upon the passes; both the Imperialists 
and the Duke of Savoy were behindh^d with their preparations; 
and even the allied fleet, delayed in Spain, did not ^'corne on to the 
coast” till the middle of June. In spite of this and of the lei^y 
and embittered discussions between the Allies, no hint of the 
Toulon plan had reached VersaiUes tiU June 10, when it was i^orted 
that Eugene would shortly march on Nice. It was the end of the 
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month before it was recognized that Toulon was the allied ainrij 
and that Provence and not Dauphin^ was threatened. Marlborough’s 
Secret Service gives the date as precisely as the French records, 
“The French,” he wrote to Qietwynd on July i, “seem to have 
penetrated our grand design, so that the longer it is delayed the 
greater the difficulty you must espect.”^ Toulon was at this moment 
an easy prey. Its defences were neglected; its garrison less than 
eight tiiousand men. Forthwith Marshal Tess6, leaving the forces 
on the coast to delay the advance, began to concentrate all his avail- 
able troops upon Toulon, and set to work to fortify an extended 
position north-east of the dty. 

Eugene, having feinted at Susa, began his march on June 30 
with about thirty-five thousand men. Of these scarcely a sixth 
were provided by the Empire. Over eight thousand Imperialists 
under General Daun, the defender of Turin, were slowly wending 
their way down the leg of Italy towards Naples amid the protests 
of the Papal States. The first charge on whatever recruits, supplies, 
and transport the Empire could procure had been for Naples. All 
the engagements which the Imperial Ministers had signed with the 
Sea Powers, particularly England, about the supplies of food, 
powder, shot, mules and horses, had hopelessly collapsed. Every 
attempt to borrow money on the Imperial credit had failed. Eugene’s 
letters to the Emperor are a painful exposmt of military and finanrial 
prostration.* On his side, however, stood the redoubtable German 
mercenaries of the Sea Powers. There were the ardent Savoyards 
.■^ho followed their Duke; and there was the fleet and Sir Qoudesley 
Shovell, upon whom all burdens could be thrown, and by whom 
nearly all were accepted. 

Up till the last moment Eugene and the Goyemment he served 
hugged the hope that they woifld persuade the Sea Powers to aban- 
don the attempt and to send five thousand of their paid troops to 
Spain. Eugene mooted this to Shovell. The Admiral, supported 
by the representatives of England and Holland, flatly refused to 
consider such a desertion, and as they were the masters of tiae men, 
ships, and money it could not be pursued. The disputations with 
■Vienna about Toulon were continued by the London Cabinet. The 
rlmperial Ministers made unceasing complaint. “ We risk our army,” 
Wtote Wratislaw to Marlborough on July 13, “in. the sole view of 
■pleasing England.” “Had they ever,” scornfully exclaimed Godol- 

■ , \ ^ jDispatebes, iv, 450. 

^ . » Eugene to the Emperot, SospeUo, July 8; Felds:^, vii, Suppt., 72. 
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phin ^ army, but fot the extraordinary efforts and 

“S^leaWte’^l^'^^own to Marlborough and the Allies must 
be noticed here. Lamberty tells a story of secret Swedish interven- 
tion at Turin at the instance of 
the French envoy to Charlw 
Xn.* The Swedish King is 
said to have brought decisive 
pressure to bear upon Victor 
Amadeus to frustrate the attack 
upon Toulon. The King of 
Sweden had, it seems, been 
under a ten-years secret alliance 
with France. This engagement 
was limited to mutual aid only 
in the event of mortal danger. 

Charles XII recognized such 
danger in the fall of Toulon. 

His treaty with France did not 
expire till the end of ijoZ. It is 
aUeged that he told the Duke of 
Savoy’s agent that if Toulon fell 
he would invade the Empire. If 
the Allies invaded Dauphin^ or 
Provence he and his Swedes 
would winter in Saxony and 
Bohemia. At the same time 
Marshal ViUars, who was al- 
ready across the Rhine rava.ging 
Swabia and Franconia, made 
vehement appeal to the Swed^h 
King to join hands with him, 
and consummate the destruction 
of the Hapsburg power; and 
anyone can see how fatal such 



Eugene’s march to toulonJ(i) 


Victor Amade™, it is sugg«.^ 

, ^ » Lamberty, iv, 569- 

1 Coxe, ill, 112. 
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through the Alps, reached the sea, and marched along the Riviera 
through Nice and Cannes. The picture presented to modem eyes 
of shores lined with endless pleasure cities, villas, and gardens, and 
striped with mighty causeways at every level, ajBFords no suggestion 
of the stern country that confronted Prince Eugene. Only one ill- 
kept road wound its way across the innumerable spurs and water- 
courses with which the mountains meet the sparkling sea. Primitive 
hamlets of goatherds or fisher-folk offered neither food nor shelter 
to an army. Small, impoverished coastal towns, few and far between, 
scowled fcom amid their fortifications upon open roadsteads, with 
here and there perhaps a jetty or a quay; and the Mediterranean, for 
all its smiles, afflicted a sailing fleet with constant uncertainty and 
ftequent peril. 

Wishing to be informed by an eye whose measure he knew well, 
Marlborough now sent Brigadier Palmes, the young cavalry officer 
who had distinguished himself at Blenheim, “to the Duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene with orders to stay there till they can judge how 
the campaign will end on that side, and then to have their thoughts 
on a project for the next campaign. ... I expect him back about the 
middle of September.”^ The importance of this liaison appoint- 
ment is shown by the fact that the Queen’s sanction was officially 
obtained. Thus Palmes was more than Marlborough’s personal 
representative. 

On July II Eugene came in contact with the French delaying 
force in redoubts behind the Var. The English fleet with its Dutch 
squadron had kept pace with the army. ShoveU now stood in, and 
four ships of the line, one of seventy guns, sailed into the mouth 
of the river and bombarded in flank the seaward works. T he se, 
speedily abandoned, were occupied by landing parties of seamen, 
while at the same time the advanced troops of Eugene’s army forced 
the passage inland. 


Chttwynd to Marlborough 

' July I'i, 1707 

* Yesterday His R.H. and Prince Eugene were on board the flag- 
ship where it was resolved to march straight to Toulon in order to 
besiege that place, upon the assurances Sir Cloudsley gave his R.H. 
and the Prmce of leaving the Fleet in Toulon all the winter if we 
coifld take it, and upon those I gave them of her Majesty’s vigorous 
assistance to support His R.H. in all his just designs. [This] was abso- 
lutely necessary to calm the fears they had of leaving Antibes, Villa 
1 Marlborough to Godolphln, August i j Coxe, iii, *96. 
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Franca and Monaco behind them gnd to dftt-f.ri-ninp. them to begin 
with Toulon. In this I hope we have acted according to the Queen’s 
intentions. . . . All our advices say that the enemy are sending troops 
from all sides to oppose us, and I find our two great men are afraid 
they shall have enough to do ... to keep their ground should we take 
Toulon, since we shall run the risk of losing all ^rl Tnfm^ni ra ti<^^^s 
except by sea. His R.H. and Prince Eugene desire Your Grace will 
send them a courier with accounts of what troops the enemy may 
detach from the Rhine, which is what they are most afraid of.^ 

Eugene to Marlborough 

St Laurens 
July 14, 1707 

■* We are about to march now straight for Toulon with the intention 
of besieging it unless we meet such obstacles as will make the enter- 
prise completely impracticable, leaving in our rear all the other strong 
places. You will be able to judge by our having set aside all diffi- 
culties, the eagerness of my zeal for the august desires of the Queen 
and for the good of the common cause, and will believe that the army 
is united upon the same goal. Since you have much at heart the success 
of this important expedition on which depend such essential conse- 
quences, I am persuaded that you will also wish to contribute to it by 
all means in your power, employing all your efforts to force vigorous 
action on the offensive of your front to cause considerable diversions, 
and prevent the enemy augmenting their forces agaiost us by detach- 
ments from all parts — especially the Rhine. That is what I beg you 
most earnestly, and I refer to what I have written more in detail to 
Comte Maffei. I renew my most sincere protestations of feiendship 
to you. . . .“ 

This letter is signed “Your affectionate Cousin.” 

After the Var only seventy miles now stood between the Allies 
and Toulon. For an army whose artillery and supplies were largely 
carried by sea a week’s marching should have sufficed. Actually a 
fortnight was consumed. '^“It was the opinion of almost every 
officer,” wrote Chetwynd to Marlborough a month later, “that if 
before coming to Toulon, we had not been so dilatory and cautious, 
we might have done a great deal.”® It was not until July z6 that the 
allied army and fleet arrived before. Tessa’s new lines at Toulon. 
The Marshal had managed to gather about twenty thousand men for 
their defence, the last of whom only reached their position some days 
after the Allies. 

Now came the crux. The Admiral proposed the immediate storm 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Ibid. ® Angiiat 14, 1707; ibid. 
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of the newly constructed and still only partially garrisoned defences. 
Victor Amadeus appeared favourable, but, though nominally in 
chief command, he threw the burden upon Prince Eugene. A year 
before he and Eugene with barely twenty thousand men had not 
hesitated to attack the French lines before Turin, although there 
were on the spot or in the neighbourhood more than fifty thousand 
enemy troops. At Toulon these proportions were almost reversed. 



There were the same Prussians, Hanoverians, and Saxe-Gothas — 
all at their ftiU strength. There was now besides the mighty fleet; 
fifty battleships with a score of ancillary vessels. Moreover, every 
da;^s delay meant the arrival of French reinforcements"^and the 
strengthening of their fortifications. Should the signal be given? 

Eugene refused. All the dislike he had for the enterprise, all his 
misgivings, broke forth. The place was no longer lightly defended. 
The enemy were there in strength. Surprise had miscarried. Pru- 
dence co mm anded i mm ediate, retreat before the army was cut off 
from Italy by a French descent through a choice of passes upon its 
com mum cations . A council was held at headquarters, ShoveU 
reacted vigorously. He renewed the assurances he had already given 
at Nice. Why fear for the line of supply? He would feed the army 
from the sea. Why fear for the line of retreat? The cavalry could 
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fide away, and he would embark all the infa<?tfy in his ships and land 
them on the Italy side of any intercepting position which the French 
might occupy. Grave, tense debate I Finally a compromise; no grand 
onslaught, but an attack upon the lines by bombardment and local 
assaults. Trenches were accordingly opened, and a dead-lift effort 
began. 

Chetofynd to Marlborough 

July 29, 1707 

*I have had the honour to see His Highness [the Duke of Savoy], 
who has returned from the post that was to be attacked this morning, 
far from being satisfied wi^ his day's work and of the dispositions 
made there. From the conversations he has had with Prince Eugene 
I find he [Eugene] has little hopes of our succeeding here. I cannot 
tell what to make of all this and much less what the Prince could 
mean. I know he never had a liking for this project, but I thought 
when he was here he would have acted with his usual vigour. How 
this will end God knows, but I have yet reason to fear it will not be 
to our satisfaction.^ 

The section of the defences resting upon the height of St Catherine 
was stormed on July 30, not without severe casualties, and a first 
parallel of the attacking works was completed by August 7. 

Eugene's outlook and feelings are exposed in his letter to Wratis- 
law of August 4: 

. . . What you write to the Duke of Marlborough is just. With regard 
to myself, I will go wherever they wish me, if I have an army; and I 
declare that I will no longer be subaltern, except to my masters, unless 
conjunctures should oblige me to pass the winter in this country, of 
which I am very doubtful. 

The Duke [of Savoy], with his usual policy, seeing the ^eat diffi- 
culties, not to say impossibilities, of this operation, throws it entirely 
on me, in order not to disgust England and Holland, who press him esetremelj, 
without Listening to any reason. He does it with the more cu nnin g, 
because he praises me on my capacity, and saj^s I can do what I wdll. 
He answers them on everything that they must address themselves to 
me, that he is much inclined to this operation, that he knibws the a3n- 
sequence of it, but that he can do nothing, which I do not dem 
proper. 

They are all enraged with me, and think that I wish not to risk 
. the troops. I answer clearly that I am accustomed to act according to 
the rules and reasons of war, every one knowing that I readily hazard 
when I have the least appearance of succeeding; ftnd that I shall not, 
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from complaisance for England, and for a little envoy [m petit d*EnvoyS] 
who is here [Chetwynd], advise a thing if I see it impossible; but that 
if, in spite of all, the Allies and the Duke will have it so, the troops 
of the Emperor will not abandon them, and that I will omit nothing to 
succeed. 

This is the state in which we are. By the journal and my relation 
you will see the detail. It is the most difficult operation I have seen 
in my life. We are working at the batteries; we will see the effect of 
them before we decide on a bombardment or a siege — at least, this is 
my sentiment. 

I do not doubt that strong detachments will arrive on all sides, the 
enemy having -repassed the Rhine in Germany, being retired into 
quarters of refreshment in Spain, and the armies of Flanders inactive.^ 


Properly speaking, it was no siege, but only an attack by the fleet 
^nd one field army upon the fortified position of another. Eugene, 
whose sentiments are only too apparent, bent to his task against his 
mood and judgment in fulfilment of his promise to Marlborough 
‘‘that he would do his best.” Besides this, however, he formed a 
certain contact, comprehensible to fighting chiefs, with Shovell and 
the English admirals. No soldier of high quality can be unmoved 
by the ardour and comradeship of the naval service in a joint opera- 
tion. Eugene was evidently affected by Shovell’s grit, resource, 
and zeal. “In spite of the representations I have made to the 
Admiral,” he wrote to the Emperor (August 5), “he absolutely 
insists upon carrying on willi the enterprise of Toulon. ... If they 
wish to proceed to its serious undertaJ^g in spite of all the diffi- 
culties they see with their own eyes, the troops of Your Imperial 
Majesty will certainly not separate from them.”^ And later, “Al- 
though the Admirals do not understand the land service, they 
refuse to listen to facts, and adhere obstinately to their opinion 
that for good or ill everything must be staked on the siege of 
Toulon. Yet the pure impossibility of this is dearly before their 
eyes.”® 

For a while the fierce and costly fighting for the outworks of 
Toulon flowed forth and back as the days drew into weeks, and all 
the bombardments of Shovell's landed cannon of the fleet could 
not master the adverse tide. The strategic excellence of the Toulon 
design made itself only the more intelligible. Louis XTV and those 
who sat around him could not see the deep divisions and under- 
lying despondency in the allied camp before Toulon. What they 

1 Gjxc, iii, 349. * Feldsufig/s, Series I, ix, Suppt,, 179. 

8 Eugene to Empetor, August 14; ibid.^ i8^. 
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weighed with increasing clarity were the consequences of its fall. 
They saw, in fact, what Marlborough had seen. They put the same 
value upon it as he did. Both the high centres from which the 
war was directed now measured with the same rod. The Versailles 
Council, through the diSBiculties of communication, were from three 


Tessa’s entren^aed 
camp 
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weeks to a month behindhand in their power of intervention. But 
as soon as they knew that a violent struggle was proceeding on the 
heights to the east of Toulon, and that the fate of the harbour hung 
in the balance, they laid their hands on every other theatre and 
clawed troops away even from the most urgent need. Exactly what 
Marlborough had foreseen and predicted happened. First' Q§ all 
they dennded Spain. Marshal Berwick in full eaploitatidn of Al- 
manza was ordered on August i8 to gather his troops and quit the 
Peninsula, recross the Pyrenees, and march to the succour of Toulon. 
The foolish descent, prayed for by the Empire, of five thousand men 
at Barcelona would not have shifted a French battalion out of Spain. 
The attack upon Toulon denuded Spain of French troops. The 
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remnants of the allied forces were suddenly conscious that every- 
where pressure upon them was relieved. 

On August 1 5 a French counter-stroke expelled the Allies from 
the heights of St Catherine, which they had gained on July 30 
The gaJlant Prince of Saxe-Gotha, who had led the right wing at 
Turin a year before, was killed. By the 20th it was resolved to retreat. 
There were the recrirninations usual in failure. Eugene reveals his 
own vexation in his letter to the Emperor of August 20: 

Something firesh keeps cropping up with the English, whose nature 
is that once they have got anything into their heads they stick to it. 
At the moment they would like to believe that we are not really in 
earnest about the operation before Toulon, but, to teU the truth to 
Your Imperial Majesty with all submission and respect, this is sheer 
nonsense, suggested by the English envoy to the Duke, a young man 
without experience in military afiairs.^ Others, who have only a 
partial understanding of war but are more sensible, say exactly the 
opposite and of their own accord comprehend matters in the right 
way; indeed, it might well be possible to throw blame on the English 
themselves because they were not prepared to seize the enemy’s booms 
at the very first, although I represented the urgent need to do so, and 
oflFered to deal with this end myself, and to embark troops to force the 
other end with the assistance of the fleet.® 

But all was over. 

The fleet embarked the sick, wounded, and artillery in its trans- 
ports. Before he sailed away Shovell determined to attack the French 
fleet in the dockyard basins from the sea. Battleships had already 
prepared the way for bombardment: they had cannonaded the 
batteries that prevented the approach of their .vulnerable bomb 
vessels, and had landed men to spike the deserted guns. On August 
21, the first day calm enough for bombarding, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Dilkes anchored the flotilla of bomb-ketches near the shore. 
That afternoon and throughout the night under his direction they 
hove shells and explosive carcasses over the neck of land into the 
dockyard, setting ships and storehouses alight. What was thought 
in those days to be immense damage was done, and Toulon was 
shrouded in the smoke of many fires. That same night the army 
retreated along the coast in five columns. They were neither 
pursued not intercepted. They crossed the Var on the 3 ist, reached 
Pignerol about the middle of September, and with the object of 

^ Chetwynd. 

* FeJdz^e, Series ^ ix, 185-186. 
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securing a more favourable line of advance in another year wound 
up the campaign with the siege and capture of Susa. 

Thus ended the memorable effort against Toulon. The design 
and will-power were Marlborough’s and the impulse English; 
but nothing could prevail against the selfish divergencies of the 
Empire or the signs of oppression which seemed to rest through- 
out upon Prince Eugene. There may have been a deeper cause, but 
these were enough. Marlborough and the London Cabinet threw 
the bkme upon the Empire, and never harboured or tolerated sus- 
picions against Victor Amadeus. “You will therefore understand,” 
wrote Marlborough to Wratislaw (October 2, 1707), 

that this prince should be humoured [xnd/zag/] without being allowed 
to dictate to us, and I don’t mind telling you that I have a high opinion 
of his sincerity and good faith. 

The voice of suspicion suggested that Marlborough’s favourable 
view of Victor Amadeus was not entirely impartial. According to 
a Dutch report printed in Lamberty: 

The Duke of Marlborough was not in favour of weakening His 
Royal Highness of Savoy,- and it was because he was convinced of 
that Prince’s wise conduct that the latter sent him a rich present. 
This consisted of a set of hangings of seven or eight pieces, made of 
gilded leather. It was very much worn, but its value was greatly in- 
creased by the paintings by the hand of Titian in the middle of each 
piece. These were of nude figures in diverse lewd and lascivious pos- 
tures, but the parts that might offend one’s delicacy were covered over. 
Its high value was due to the fact that it was an original which had 
never been copied. The King of France had in vain offered 100,000 
crowns for it, to hang in his abode of pleasure called Trianon. The 
Duke of Marlborough had the pieces hung in the house of the English 
envoy Stepney [at The Hague].^ On the latter’s death in London 
about this time the Duke brought them away with him, when he 
crossed the Channel.^ 

It is far more likely that Marlborough accepted the gift than that 
his judgment or actions were influenced thereby. Indeed, as we shall 
see, he rigorously subordinated the interests of Victor Amadeus 
and the Savoy front to the main campaign of 1708 in Flanders. 

Likewise [his letter to Wratislaw continues] I cannot quite agree with 
you about Toulon. You may take it from me that no Englishmen 

^ Stepney, aftet leaving Vienna, succeeded A. Stanhope at The Hague. He died 
in London on Septenaber 15, 1707. 

* Lamberty, iv, 598. 
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will be found ever to disavow this enterprise: on the contrary, I 
am sure that if we had had more troops, or had arrived five days earlier^ 
it was a certainty \immanquable\?- 

No one, on the other hand, must ignore the estimate of the 
difficulties presented on the spot by so sincere and noble a warrior 
as Eugene. He may well have been right that the task was impossible. 
It does not look in retrospect so hard as many of the feats of armfi 
which he performed both before it and after. But it had failed, and 
with it failed the best hope of redeeming for the Allies the year 
1707. Nevertheless good strategy even in failure often produces 
compensations. The secondary evils of the defeat at Almanza were 
avoided, and the Allies regained a fleeting control of the Peninsula. 
The results afloat were decisive and enduring. The French had 
scuttled iheir fleet in shallow water to save their hulls ftom the Allies* 
fire. When the time came to raise these ships again, all but a few 
were found to be past repair. Others were burned or fatally injured 
by the English and Dutch bombardment. The dockyard, its cordage- 
stores and factories, were largely destroyed. Never again in the War 
of the Spanish Succession did France attempt to dispute the Rng ljsh 
command of the Mediterranean, which Im been maintained with 
occasional interludes up till the present day. “ The war of squadrons 
is finished,’* wrote the French naval historian. “Toulon is safe; 
but our Fleet is defunct,”* 

^ Dispatches, iii, 607. 

* La Ronci^ Histoire de la marine frangaise (193a), vi, 395. 



Chapter Fifteen 

MARLBOROUGH IN TRAMMELS 

1707 — ^SUM2«[ER 

I T is hard across the gulf of time to represent the magnitude 
of the effort which the siege of Toulon cost Marlborough. 
Upon this enterprise he staked all his power to plan the next 
move which the Ramillies campaign had won him. It was 
his design. His wishes had been obeyed by the Cabinet in London, 
by the States-General at The Hague, by the princes of Germany 
so far as they were concerned or were capable of action. Even 
Vienna had conformed sullenly, disloyally, but still decidedly. So 
far as lay in his power, then so far-reaching, he had set all things 
moving in one direction. Was he right or wrong? Would the 
of Toulon have been the death-blow of France? Marlborough’s 
own authority and conviction must carry the chief weight; but 
Louis XIV and his military circle thought the same as their oppo- 
nent; and Charles XU from his entirely different standpoint arrived 
secretly and spontaneously at a similar conclusion. Thus the three 
supreme exponents of the military art were in accord upon the merits 
of the plan. But the cost was measureless, A year’s campaign must be 
used; a year of political attrition at home; a year of waning comrade- 
ship throughout the Alliance. High stakes for Toulon 1 
Nothing remained for Marlborough at Meldert but to await the 
result, and meanwhile to hold the main French army dose gripped 
upon the Flanders front. His smaller numbers prevented him from 
making a siege ; the Dutch veto forbade him to force a battle. There 
was only the faint hope that Vendome, like Villeroy, would himself 
seek a dedsion. But Venddme, although from his fortified camp at 
Gembloux he pressed various projects upon Versailles, was himself 
restrained from running any serious risl^ by Louis XIV, who was 
listening at this time to the cautions of the Elector Mkx Emmanuel. 
He continued to make proposals for action, and accepted his master’s 
refusals without undue chagrin. Thus both the main armies ky 
motionless within a couple of marches of one another during the 
height of the campaigning season for more than ten weeks. When 
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we reflect upon the poverty and rudimentary organization of the 
warring nations, and try to measure the daily cost of keeping these 
enormous forces watching each other monfh by month in intense 
readiness for battle, we may realize the waste and strain involved. 

The Captain-General’s letter-bag reveals the whole European 
scene. In the forefront stood the catastrophe upon the Rhine. 
The incompetent Margrave of Ba3rreuth had made no attempt to 
defend the line of die Enz. Exposing the crossing at Pforzheim, he 
had retired towards Muhlacker pursued by Villars with forty 
thousand men. Leaving detachments to demolish the famous Lines 
of StoUhofen, the Marshal pressed forward impetuously, unham- 
pered by considerations of reserves, bases, siege-train, or supply 
columns. His aim was to burst into Germany before a militia could 
be collected, to grind down the defenceless Estates of the Reich, 
and roam through the land with colours flying, spreading terror 
before him. On June 8 his headquarters were at Stuttgart. From 
here he made it plain that the French Treasury would be replenished 
fcom the purses of German princes, nobles, burghers, and peasants. 
Messengers were sent in aU directions to demand contributions in 
kind and payments in money. Threatened by fire and sword, the 
princes and cities of Swabia produced millions to ransom what they 
had neglected to defend. Advancing from Stuttgart, Villars drove 
the Margrave back upon Nordlingen. French raiders traversed 
the battlefield of Blenheim. French detachments and exactions 
spread throughout Franconia. There was even a possibility of the 
general revolt of the Bavarian countryside against the AUies.^ 
Marlborough did what he could to stem the tide. He begged a 
regiment of cavalry, one of dragoons, and three battalions of 
infentry &om the Elector Palatine. He requested Vienna to return 
Danes from Bavaria, and eventually diverted Saxons who were 
approaching his own army.® To the Margrave of Bayreuth he 
wrote on June 7: 

I dare flatter myself that if all the troops Your Highness has in hand 
were concentrated the army of the Empire would be at least equal and 
perhaps superior to the enemy’s forces, of which it is certain that 
at least half are but militia. ... I invite Your Highness to consider 
whether some helpful diversion cannot be made with the numerous 
garrisons of Philippsburg and Landau. . . . Moreover, there would 
be no purpose in having such strong garrisons at such a juncture, if 
no use is made of them. Your Highness may well believe that if the 
1 See also von Noorden^ ii, 556. * DifpaUbes^ iii, 395. 
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advantage had been on our side, and we had made an irruption into 
their coimtry, the French would not leave six thousand men at Strasburg 
with their arms folded \les bras eroisSs\ as ours are at Philippsburg.^ 

To Harley: “If all their troops were together with a good head, 
they might themselves remedy this disaster.”® To Wratislaw he 
prescribed a more personal remedy. “We were right to press you 



for so long a time to send a general there, I do not propose to say 
which; but in the name of God do not lose a moment in getting 
rid of the Margrave and sending thither a general on the active list 
\un giniral en posteY’^ And to Count Sinzendorflf: 

We might make you many reproaches about the disaster on the 
Rhine. If the least attention had been paid to the pressing requests 
which have been so often repeated to you to send there a general 
of authority, capable of commanding the troops, our afiairs would 
not be in this vexatious condition. On the contrary, if M. d6 Starhem- 
berg had been sent there in good time, the enemy would never have 
ventured on any undertaking, and we should perhaps have had the 
advantage on our side.^ 

To Harley (June 9): “If they had a good general in Germany, I 
am persuaded they can bring together troops enough of their own 
to oblige the French to retire over the Rhine.”* And to M. de 

^ Dispatches, iii, 396. * ]\xac(>',ibid., 394. ® June 6; ibid., 389. 

* Ibid., 392. * Ibid., 400. 
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Janus : “ I am suic that all Villats has beyond his sixteen thousand men 
are militia and local levies on which he would never dare depend.*’ 

These extracts are typical of the authority and vigour of the 
correspondence which made Marlborough’s headquarters the centre 
of the whole Alliance. For the ten weeks of his stay at Meldert 
from June i to August lo the mote important letters printed in the 
Dispatches fill a hundred and twenty-five pages, and this takes no 
account of his private correspondence with Sarah and Godolphin. 

The Hungarian revolt at this time had entered upon a new 
phase. The French Government sought to commit Rakoczy to an 
irreconcilable breach. Louis XIV offered him an official alliance, 
but only on condition that the Diet of Hungary formally deposed 
the Emperor Joseph I from the kingship. Rakoczy yielded to this 
pressure. Perhaps he had litde choice. But the consequences were 
fatal to the rebellion. The Hungarian movement was split from top 
, to bottom. The majority of the nation wished to secure their rights 
by coming to terms with their legitimate ruler. His attempted deposi- 
tion meant a fight to the death. The Catholic elements on the whole 
favoured the French view, but the Lutherans were vehemently 
opposed to it. Rakoczy was himself compelled to coerce Hungarian 
opinion by violence. A Diet was summoned to meet at Onod. The 
leader of ^e Lutherans, one of the enormous family of Okolicsany, 
was seized and executed, and two of his friends were murdered by 
Rakoczy’s orders at the instigation of French officers. This event 
produced a profound impression throughout Hungary. The “ bloody 
Diet of Onod,” as it was called, marked the collapse of Hungarian 
unity. The revolt was wracked with other difficulties. The peasants 
of Moravia and Austria had now taken refuge in strongholds; the 
fields and farms were ruined. Raids were no longer profitable, and 
the patriot soldiers could only live by preying on their own country- 
men. The demand that the Emperor should abdicate the Hungarian 
Throne redoubled the fury of Vienna. Marlborough, well informed 
as ever, held back the Sea Powers from further efforts at concilia- 
tion. Rakoc2y’s position became increasingly precarious, and his 
insurgent troops began to flinch. During 1707 the resistance of 
Hungary absorbed the main Imperial effort, but under that effort it 
steadily weakened, although its final defeat at the battle of Trent- 
schin was not reached until the spring of the following year. 


The need for a victory in Flanders became only the more apparent. 
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Matlbotough contmued to coax and persuade die Pensionary 
Heinsius to grant him the necessary freedom to fight, without which 
he could only manoeuvre up to a fiasco. Geldermalsen had by this 
time returned to the army, apparently with Marlborough’s consent. 
His coUeague Goslinga continued to cavil and malign. His charges 
are not obscure. Upon the retreat at the end of May from Soignies 
by Brussels to the camp at Meldert Goslinga says: 

I made up my miad from that moment that the Duke had no inten- 
tion of achieving an3rthing in the whole campaign, and that, seeing 
himself deprived of the hope of ever obtaining (except in the last 
eatremity) the agreement of the States-General to his governorship 
of Belgium, his obsession \sa marottB\^ he would drag out the war 
in order to checkmate us while he from time to time gave orders, and 
filled his purse.^ 

■ On the other hand, he writes on almost the same page of his 
memoirs: 

We received in this camp positive orders from our masters to risk 
nothing. The reasons for’ these fine orders were the uncertain out- 
come of the Toulon expedition and the superior strength of the enemy. 
Geldermalsen and I, who suspected already from the Duke’s entire 
conduct that he had no desire to accomplish much in this campaign, 
managed to get them kept secret until we had new ones, meanwhile 
explaining [to The Hague] otir reasons. We foresaw that the Duke 
would be delighted to be able to exculpate himself for his own inaction 
by such orders, and would throw the blame of an abortive campaign 
upon the States and their deputies. Our representations were vain, 
and we were ordered anew to moid all occasions where there would he an^ 
risk of coming to an action, until the outcome of the Toulon enterprise was 
known or until the Duke of Venddme had made a substantial detachment."^ 

Thus we see Goslinga blaming Marlborough for sluggishness 
and lack of zeal against the enemy, while at the same time he had 
in his pocket the explicit orders of his “masters” to avoid every 
occasion where there would be a "risk of coming to an action” till 
news was received of the upshot of Toulon, which might not be 
for two or three months. It may be thought hard upon a general 
to be blamed for not fighting, and foully aspersed in his motives, 
by the very man whose highest function was to prevent him. 
Goslinga was no judge of the military possibilities. Neither was he 
• Marlborough’s channel to the Dutch authorities. The Duke suffered 
Goslinga with an eighteenth-century patience.. He dealt with 

1 Goslinga, p. 34. * Ibid,, p. 35. 
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Heinsius. On the very day, June 2 , when GosUnga depicts himself 
as deploring the veto on battles because it would give Marlborough 
an excuse to wriggle out of fighting and meanwhile to continue to 
draw his salaries, we find a hi'^erto unpublished letter: 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

Meldert 
June zd, 1707 

*By the march of the Enemy to Perwis this morning, it lookes as 
if thay despair’d of gaining Bruxelles, and it is said the Siege of Huy 
is resolv’d; I hope You will be of opinion that this Victorious Army 
aught never to suffer such an affront, for shou’d we let them make 
that siege in quiet, the next step wou’d bee the taking of Liege, and 
after that be in a Gandition of doing what thay please. I am sure the 
Army is in good heart, and where ever the grownd will permit us to 
engage, with the blessing of God we shou’d beat them, the Conse- 
quences of which must be a good peace, which is much wish’d for. . . J 

John to Sarah 

Meldert 
June 15, 1707 

*But for the public good it were to be wished it [the battle] might 
be had, for our afl&urs go very ill in Germany as well as Spain, and for 
my part, notwithstanding the noise the French have made, I think 
they would less care to venture a battle than our friends; for if they 
had a real mind to it it must have been decided before this time. 
In the army I must do them right that there is all the desire imaginable 
to venture their lives for the publick good, but all other sorts of people 
on this side of the water are so very wise that I am afraid at last they 
will bring us to an ill peace. For myself I am old and shall not live 
to see the misfortunes which must happen to Christendom if the French 
be suffered to get the better of this warr.® 

These proofs both from published and unpublished documents 
can be multiplied to an extent which would be wearisome. Day 
after day during this injurious, costly paralysis Marlborough’s 
intimate letters to Sarah and Godolphin show him using the whole 
influence he had with The Hague and also with the Deputies and 
generals in the camp to procure freedom of action and manoeuvre. 
In particular he pressed upon the Deputies a march to the west of 
Vend6me’s position — a minor manoeuvre which would, he declared, 
immediately oblige the French to retreat. Always he begged for the ' 
tight to fight a battle if he thought fit. He stooped to every kind 
^ Blenheim MSS. * Ibid. 
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of promise not to fight a general engagement unless he had un- 
doubted advantage. But the only response was from The Hague 
reiterated negation to their Deputies, and from Goslinga the inser- 
tion of renewed calumnies in his diary. The Dutch Government, 
with the power placed in their hands by Ramillies, did not intend 
to jeopardize their gains. “Our friends will not venture,” wrote 
Marlborough compendiously, “unless we have an advantage, 
which our enemies will be careful not to give.”^ They were 
by Almanza and StoUhofen. They used the protracted operations 
against Toulon as a valid excuse for delay. When this was exhausted 
they found others, and never during the whole of 1707 did they 
allow the Duke more than a shadow of the freedom he had used so 
remarkably in the previous year. 

It was said of Marlborough that he could refuse a favour with 
more grace than others could grant one. The business of exchang- 
ing prisoners of mark afforded many opportunities for the courteous 
usages of the day. He had, it will be remembered, after Ramillies 
given large numbers of French officer prisoners immediate leave of 
absence upon parole to arrange their a&irs. These were bound 
by a code of honour, accepted throughout Europe, to return when 
called upon. However, there were many excuses on the grounds 
of ill-he^th, private afiairs, or old friendship with the Duke. His 
letter to the Marquis du Plessis-Chatillon-Nonant is a model. 

I have received your letter of the 8th and am indeed grieved to learn 
that your health is so bad, all the more because it no longer depends 
upon me to allow the extension of leave which you desire. All your 
friends will bear witness to the promptitude with which I always 
busy myself in meeting their wishes, but the orders which the Queen 
has given me to direct those whose leave is expired to surrender to 
their parole have quite tied my hands; thus I must await a more 
favourable occasion of marking the veritable esteem with which I 
subscribe myself.* 

And to the Comtesse de Lionne, who had written on behalf of 
her husband: 

I should indeed have one of the hardest and most insensible hearts 
in the world were I not extremely touched by the letter you have been 
so good as to write me about the leave of M. le Comte de Lionne; 
and what greatly increases the pain that I feel is that the remedy which 

1 To Hadey; Bath Papers, J, 175, 

* June 20 ; Dispatebts, iii, 428. 
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you propose for your troubles no longer depends upon me; for . . . 
the Queen has given me orders which entirely tie my hands, and do 
not permit me to give you the proof which I should wish of my 
sympathy in your distress; and although I have always obeyed the 
Queen’s orders with pleasure, it is with much regret that I execute 
those which concern the Comte de Lionne.^ 

The explanation of these stem orders from Queen Anne is found 
in Marlborough’s letter to Harley of June 23. 

Enclosed you have the copy of a letter from the French commissary 
wherein he proposes a general exchange of all the French prisoners 
we have in England, Holland, Germany, and Italy, against a like num- 
ber they have lately taken in Spain. ... As the French seem very 
pressing, I guess they do it in hopes of having their people to serve 
in tiieir armies during this campaign, which is what we can hardly 
expect on our aide; and therefore I am of opinion we ought to spin 
out two or three months, whidb we may easily do before we come to 
any conclusion of this matter. As I find the French begin in their 
usual rnanriftf to be a little haughty upon their success in Spain and 
the number of prisoners they have taken, I have written to M. Qbamil- 
lart to desire he woiild send over all the French general officers and 
others that ought to have been in England before now.® 


We do not propose to complicate this chapter of misfortune in 
the field and all the great strategic designs that went awry or were 
spoiled with any account of the royal and party intrigues at home. 
Our concern is witii Marlborough, in his camp at Meldert, waiting 
and longing for the good news from Toulon which his comrade 
Prince Ei^ene might presently send him, and for the consequent 
change in the military conditions which would render so many 
European, domestic, and Cabinet perils obsolete. It is enough here 
that ^e Whigs in their anger and alarm had recourse to their usual 
and hitherto unfailing method of putting the screw on Godolphin, 
and that Godolphin poured out his troubles into Marlborough’s 
bosom. Certainly the ten weeks of inaction at Meldert “eating and 
drinking,” as Goslinga indolently observes about this remarkably 
frugal and abstemious man, “making his fortune from his pay and 
allowances,” could not have been among the most agreeable in 
I Marlborough’s laborious life. The story of Job might well be 
rewritten in the terms which the historical facts of this period 
f "provide. But always there was the hope of Toulon. “I have been 
uneasy in my head,” he wrote to Godolphin (August 4), “ever since 
1 June z6i DispaUbaSfM* 443* * 438, 
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I left off the Spa water; but if the siege of Toulon goes prosperously^ I 
shall be cured of all diseases except old ageP^ 

The repercussion of the attack at Toulon had been protracted. 
Marlborough used language which spread over the high circles of 
the Confederate army an expectation that presently Vend6me 
would be ordered to send troops to Toulon. Even Goslinga records 
this impression. It was justified. By August i Louis XIV had sent 
peremptory orders to Vendome to dispatch thirteen battalions and 
six squadrons to the southern front. As soon as this news reached 
Meldert Marlborough declared that the hour for action had struck. 
Venddme was weakened. His superiority was gone. Marlborough 
demanded the right to attack him in his fortified camp at Gembloux. 
He appealed to The Hague. The Hague referred th^e matter to its 
Deputies and generals. Goslinga may speak for himself. “The 
Duke of Vendome having at last received the order to send a large 
detachment to France, Milord appeared anxious to use the chance 
to attack the camp of the enemy, whose strength was stiU about 
equal to ours. This should surely have been Goslinga’s moment 
to spur the hitherto recreant Captain-General out of his lucrative 
inertia. But alas, all he remarks is, “This seemed risky” {C*est ce 
qui faroissoit Umkaire). Therefore he, Geldermalsen, and the 
Dutch generals with whom they consorted unleashed tiieir veto. 
“Nothing remained,” says Goslinga, “but a secret sudden march 
which might compel him [Vendome] to quit his unattackable camp. 
This is what the Duke resolved. I may say without vanity that I 
encouraged him in it as much as possible, and that when he made 
up his mind it was to me and Geldermalsen that he first told the 
secret.”® 

Here was, in fact, the march which Marlborough had for six 
weeks past been suggesting to The Hague, to the Deputies and the 
generals. He was almost certain, through his Secret Service and 
from his calculations, that Vend6me would resist nothing but a 
frontal attack, and that a movement upon his communications would 
send him scurrying back towards Hs main fortress line. He did 
not hope for a decisive battle. That could only be obtained by 
paying the high price of a direct assault. Still, there was the chance 
of mauling his rearguard or his flank-guard, and once these clashes 
began no one could fix their limits. The Deputies deemed an attempt 
of this kind not barred by their instructions. After all, they coxild 
^ Gjxc, iii, 302. * Goslinga, p. 35. ® Thii.^ p. 36. 
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always recur to them if undue risk threatened by ordering the 
Dutch troops to halt or retire at any moment, which would effectu- 
ally arrest the Confederate army. It seemed a good opportunity for 
a spirited gesture with restricted commitments. Thus on the late 
afternoon of August ii the splendid army of the Sea Powers, the 
best and largest that Marlborough had yet commanded, sending its 
baggage by daylight towards Louvain as a feint, broke camp at 
dusk. 

There ensued the second brief series of rapid movements by the 
great armies which marked the campaign of 1707. Marlborough, 
piat rliin g south-west through Wavre, reached Genappe in the 
afternoon of August 10.^ Here he threatened to attack the left 
flatiV of Vendome’s position, or alternatively to cut him off from 
Mons and his fortified lines and feeding-base. Vendome, realizing 
at midnight (loth/iith) what his adversary was doing, abandoned 
his strong camp and retreated instandy by Gossehes towards Seneffe. 
The two armies therefore marched all day, converging in the same 
direction. But Vend6me by his promptitude in retiring kept ahead 
of Marlborough. The former ^stance of ten miles between the 
armies was perhaps halved, but in spite of their greater exertions 
no contact could be made by the Allies. The weather had suddenly 
become frightful; torrents of rain descended, making the few roads 
by which these large masses were moving most painful. Marl- 
borough, who had intended to march early, postponed his further 
advance till noon to give his tired troops a rest. He reached Ar- 
quenhes at six p.m. on August 12. Venddme, who had halted when 
his pursuer halted, moved on again as soon as the chase was resumed, 
and tib.us kept a lead. Still the armies converged, and when the Allies 
reached Arquennes the French were but three miles away. 

Both generals were under veto of the Dutch and French Govern- 
ments respectively against wilfully fighting a battle. Marlborough’s 
only chance was to stamp on the French rearguard. Such an event 
might have involved a general action. On the other hand, Venddme, 
who might, if well posted and entrenched, have been ready to with- 
stand an onslaught, was bound by his orders from Versailles to avoid 
this contingency if possible. Majdborough tried during the night of 
the I2th/i3th to compromise Vend6me’s rearguard. "T his operation - 
miscarried, not only because of the general intentions of the French 
but also by an accidental delay in the pursuit. 

Marlborough sent written orders to Count Tilly to march with 

1 Sc6 map on opposite page. 
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forty squadrons and five thousand grenadiers and attack the French 
rearguard. Count Lottum, with thirty squadrons and twenty bat- 
talions, was to support him. Tilly reached the point upon which he 
had been directed and opened his orders. 


It rained heavily, was pitch dark, and no house near, so that it 
was an hour before a light could be got for him to read and know 



his orders, and no guides being there who knew the country and 
many defiles before him. It was another hour before guides were 
found, and, it stiU continuing dark and raining the whole night, he 
was shy to venture to march the detachment so near the enemy in 
the dark, so that in reasoning upon this the night was spent.^ 

Two allied squadrons who pushed on through the darkness 
reported at daylight the French army already in retreat under a 
strong rearguard of twenty-five squadrons and two thousand 
grenadiers. TiU/s men doubled for six miles; but the rearguard, 
using sunken roads to delay the pursuit, and withdrawing as fast 
as possible, got themselves out without serious ill-treatment. Thus 
1 Ctanstoun; PottUmd Papers, iv, 443. 
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the attempt to pin the French tail failed, and with it the last chance, 
if ever there had been a chance, of bringing about a batde under the 
limited conditions prescribed. The next two marches could not 
alter the relations of the armies. Vend6me moved through Haine- 
Saint-Pierre and on to Saint-Denis, where he was close to his 
fortified lines about Mons and where further chase was useless. In 
terrible weather Marlborough moved on August 14 to Soignies; 
and Vend6me, resting his right wing on Mons, continued a little 
fafthp.f to the westward towards Ath. Both armies, exhausted and 
dripping, then settled down in almost the same positions they had 
occupied in May. Vendome now drew reinforcements from Char- 
leroi and Namur. Marlborough remained about Soignies, being 
only able in the continuous heavy rain to feed himself by the stone- 
paved turnpike from Brussels. 

The best-known accounts of this swift, abortive manoeuvre of 
the main armies come down to us from Goslinga and Colonel 
Cranstoun. Both criticise Marlborough. Goslinga complains that he 
did not move early enough on the morning of the 12 th, and that 
he did not move at all on the 1 5th. Both he and Cranstoun say that 
Count Tilly was too old a man to have been entrusted with an 
operation that required the greatest vigour and daring. Cranstoun 
blames Marlborough for not having seen Count Tilly beforehand 
and espkined to him orally what he was to do. This is one of those 
exceptional cases where the commander-in-chief is censured for 
having given written instead of verbal orders. Goslinga, of course, 
construes the series of events, the delayed march on the 12th, the 
choice of Count Tilly, and the halt on the 1 3th, as evidence that 
Marlborough did not mean to bring Vendome to battle; and he 
farther assumes, though without any warrant, that he could have 
done so by different decisions. Marlborough’s good faith is vindi- 
cated by his critic Cranstoun; 

I believe most certain that no general in the world ever desired more 
sincerely and anxiously to fight, and to push the war in earnest tVtan 
my Lord Duke does, yet by not taking all the right measures at that 
critical time . . . the enemy escaped out of our hands.^ 

And he agrees with Goslinga about Count Tilly: “An old 
and though a notable ofiScer, yet by his age become perhaps too 
cautious and slow for such an enterprise.” 

It may well be that these strictures are valid. They do not in ’ 
1 Pordand Papers, H.M.C.^ Iv, 443. 
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any way affect the main issue. Vendome was under orders to avoid 
a battle, and had a good start; Marlborough was not allowed to 
fight one unless he could bring it about inevitably. Considering that 
Vendome marched light and free from all impedimenta, without 
pitching tents in spite of the cruel weather, and so fast that he lost 
four thousand straggler-prisoners, and that Marlborough carried 
with him all his cannon, and was clogged by the roads besides the 
veto, it is scarcely remarkable that tibere was no decision. More- 
over, Venddme could at any moment turn south towards his fortresses 
and bridgeheads on the Sambre at Charleroi and Maubeuge. Marl- 
borough must therefore have been certain throughout that only 
by some gross error on the part of his enemy, or some piece of good 
luck, could he bring him to action. Venddme committed no error, 
and the odd mischance fell against Marlborough. To catch Venddme 
was a forlorn hope which failed. 

Peterborough had accepted his dismissal from his military and 
naval appointments and his recall with outward nonchalance and 
inward wrath. He made his homeward journey iu the spring of 
1707 through the capitals of the Alliance. The Secretary of State 
lost no time in advising the various Courts that he had no com- 
mission or authority. Nevertheless Peterborough’s feme, his rank, 
his energy of mind, his audacious personality, soon won him in 
most cases not merely ceremony but attention. His method was 
simple. He took the opposite line to the British Government on all 
points in dispute. He encouraged the Duke of Savoy to set his pre- 
tensions at the highest. Wratislaw he captivated by dwelling on the 
advantages of the Imperial expedition to Naples, which it was one 
of Marlborough’s chief objects to prevent. Charles XII refused to 
receive him. Peterborough galloped after him on a groom’s horse, 
and overtook and accosted him on the way to Altranstadt. The 
grim Swede listened in spite of himself.^ While Marlborough’s 
.every effort was directed to turning Charles’s thrust to the eastward, 
Peterborough of course exhorted him to remain and mediate be- 
twe^ France and the Grand Alliance. Fortunately the King regarded 
him with undue contempt. In Hanover he naturally advised the 
Electress to press her claims to visit England. These marplot 
peregrinations finally brought the errant Earl to the camp at 
Soignies. Wratislaw had written Marlborough a highly favourable 
account of Peterborough’s moodand quality. The Duke, who thought 

^ Besenval (an intercepted letter); Coxe, iii, 18;. 
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he had better find out what might be his intentions on teaching 
England, and unruffled by his vexatious conduct, sent him a cere- 
monious invitation. am willing to flatter myself,” he wrote, 
“that your curiosity of seeing this army, as well as your friendship 
to me, will give me the pleasure of seeing you very quickly.”^ 

The Almanza defeat ^d been a godsend to Peterborough. He 
was on record as having condemned beforehand the advance which 
had led to the disaster. Had he not denounced Galway as incompe- 
tent? And was this not now terribly proven? Had he not 'spent 
and mortgaged his private fortune in the public cause? Had he not 
been dismissed, as he declared, in the full flow of his genius and 
success? Peterborough arrived at Marlborough’s headquarters with 
a somewhat formidable self-justification supported by “several 
letters and resolution of councils of war.”'* He was well aware that 
his case would appeal to the Tory Party. Galway was obnoxious 
to them as a French refugee, as one of King William’s importations, 
as a Whig protig 4 ^ and as a defeated general. Peterborough em- 
bodied a first-class Parliamentary quarrel, rich with facts, armed 
with prejudice, and touching the most irritable spots of English 
politics. 

The English Cabinet were increasiugly incensed by Peterborough’s 
conduct. Both Secretaries of State were hot against him. Harley, 
in fact, wished to make him show that he had obeyed his orders, 
and in default to try him for misdemeanour before a co mm on jury. 
“It would be better,” he remarked, “to find him work to defend 
himself than to leave him at leisure to do mischief.”® The natural 
logic, pedantry, and partisanship of the Whig lords sustained this 
temper. Marlborough saw farther ahead. He warned Godolphin 
against the crude processes suggested by the Secretary of State. But 
ah were agreed that Peterborough should sooner or later be invited 
to explain why in 1706 he had not marched to Madrid with the 
forces under his command; secondly, why he had not fulfihed his 
instructions by advancing to the King of Spain the moneys entrusted 
to him for that purpose; and, thirdly, why he had quitted Spain for 
Italy without orders, and there borrowed large sums of money for 
the Government on improvident terms. 

The Commander-in-Chief received his guest with his customary 
courtesy, and Ustened for hours at a time to all he had to say. During 
ten long days the Duke surpassed himself in patience, urbanity, and 
-reserve. Hist current comments are illuminating. 

1 Dispatchet, iii, 565. * Coxe, iil, 523. 
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To Godolphin (August 15): “My lord Peterborough has been 
here ever since Friday, and I believe he thinks of staying some days 
longer.” To Sarah: 

Since my last we have had one continued rain so that neither the 
enemy nor we can stir out of our camps. I have at this time my winter 
clothes, and a fire in my chamber, but, what is worse, the ill weather 
hinders me from going abroad, so that Lord Peterborough has the 
opportunity of very long conversations; what is said one day the next 
destroys, so that I have desired him to put his thoughts in writing.^ 

And to Godolphin (August 18): 

Lord Peterborough has said all that is possible to me, but says 
nothing of leaving the army. By what he tells me, he thinks he has 
demonstration to convince you that he has been injured in everything 
that has been reported to his disadvantage.* 

And again to Sarah (August 25): “If Lord Peterborough should, 
when he comes to England, at any time write to you, pray be 
careful what answer you make, for sooner or later it will be in 
print.”* ^ 

Notwithstanding these drab reflections, Marlborough was 
evidently impressed with Peterborough's case. He gave him a letter 
of recommendation to the English Government which, though 
studiously non-committal, ended with the decisive sentence, “As 
far as I am capable of judging, I verily think he has acted with 
great zeal.” 

Towards the end of August Qietwynd’s reports from Toulon 
were gloomy. “There is not that friendship and reliance between 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene as should be wished, for 
making so great a design succeed,”* Rumours of a failure in the 
south floated across firom the French lines in Flanders. The facts 
gradually spread. At last the truth was known. 

Marlborough bore this crowning disappointment with his usual fr ih 
calm. He set himself at once to minimize the cvU. effects, and tol 
encourage every one. “We have no direct letters,” he wrote to^ 
Count Maflfei, the Savoyard Minister in Londpn (September 5), 

since those of August 13. But all the letters from France make it only 
too clear that His Royal Highness abandoned the siege of Toulon on 
the 22nd. We know nothing since of the movements of our army, 

^ Coxe, iii, 320. * Ibid., 321. ® Ibid., 325. * Quoted in Taylor, ii, 49. 
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which gives me some reason to hope that His Royal Highness may have 
had some other less difficult plan in view; at least you may comfort 
yourself that all accounts are agreed that His Royal Highness has 
acted in this enterprise with all the zeal and ardour that could be 
wished, after which the decision upon events must be left to God.^ 

And to General Rehbinder (commanding the Palatine troops in 
Spain) (September 7): 

We have learned from France that the Duke of Savoy has quitted 
the siege of Toulon and retreated, which as you may well believe has 
caused much chagrin after the hopes we had founded on the capture 
of this place.® 

And to Sunderland (September 19): 

I agree entirely with you that the success the French have had is 
very discouraging, and if care be not taken in the manner you mention 
the consequences may be dangerous with Holland; for I have received 
very desponding letters from these parts. Either we were in the wrong 
in the begi nn i n g of the war, or we have reason to continue it with 
vigour, or content ourselves with losing our liberties; for the French 
are very insolent in success, notwithstanding their very great desire for 
peace. 

If the Allies continue firm this winter, I am of opinion the enemy 
will at the entrance of the next campaign venture a battle in this 
country, since they see that success in any other part of the world 
cannot give them- peace. You may be sure that I long extremely for 
quietness; but at the same time I am very sensible that during this 
war I must continue in the galley. . . .® 

During, the. whole summer Marlborough conducted the allied 
correspondence with Ch arles XII. He wrote repeatedly to Count 
Piper in order to maintain the ties established by his visit. He urged 
the Emperpr through every charmel to make the concessions which 
the imperious Swede demanded. During the whole summer these 
critical negotiations hung in the balance. They may be studied in 
Marlborough’s dispatches and in Continental histories. Marl- 
borough tried to keep the King of Sweden in good humour, and 
eventually persuaded the Emperor to sacrifice his offended pride 
to grave need. There were moments when he feared that nothing 
but force would bring Charles XII to reason. He began sombrely 
to consider ways and means. He let Count Piper feel that the Sea 
Powers had other resources besides argument and presents, and that 
if all else failed they would aid the Emperor to defend his territory 

1 Dispatches, iii, 548. a Ibid., 549. » Coxe, iii, 367. 
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and tights. He managed to convey this impression to the King 
without enraging him. It was not till September that the “hero of 
the North” declared himself appeased. It is significant that he waited 
till he had news that the siege of Toulon was definitely abandoned. 
The treaty was ratified on the 12th; and on the 25 th his terrifying 
army turned its bayonets to the east and crossed the Oder into 
Silesia. The Imperial Court freely attributed to Marlborough the 
main credit for this result. It was one of his most notable successes 
in diplomacy. 

General Schulenburg gives us a convincing instance of Marl- 
borough’s judgment and of his comprehension, which held all 
Europe in its ga2e. He recoimts a conversation which he had with 
him in 1708 in the presence of Eugene upon Charles XII’s aflGairs. 
“Milord duke believes that one cannot do better than let him act 
exactly as he wishes in the direction of Moscow, where he could 
never reach his end \^enir au bout] but will ruin himself to such an 
extent that he will not be able to do any more mischief, and that 
we shall find ourselves altogether rid of It is curious that 

Prince Eugene, with all his knowledge of Europe, took the opposite 
view. He thought that “the attack upon the Osax might go too far 
and might well produce regrettable consequences; and that the King 
of Sweden at the head of forty thousand men would be able tb over- 
turn the Empire as often as he chose.”^ 

But Marlborough was right. His measurements of men and , 
afiairs were so sure that he seems almost gifted with prophetic* 
power. By the end of 1709 Charles XII was irretrievably ruined by* 
the battle of Pultawa. Every word of Marlborough’s had come 
true. 

This was for the future; and it was with sorrow that the Captain- 
General surveyed the results of 1707. The recovery of France 
seemed complete in every theatre. Grievous defeats had overtaken 
the allied arms at Almanza and StoUhofen; cruel disappointment at 
Toulon. His own campaign had been fettered and ineffectual. The 
Empire pursued its woebegone, particularist ambitions. Southern 
Germany had allowed itself to be ravaged without any rally of the 
Teutonic princes. The Dutch, angry and disappointed, hugged 
their Barrier, and their grasping administration had already cost 
the Allies every scrap of Bdgian sympathy. There had been no 
lack of political malice in England even after the glories of 1706. 

1 Leben und DmhviirM^nUn Jobam Mathias RsUbsgrafen von der Scbtdenb$trg (1834), 
i, '340. • Lot. eit. 
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What 'would be the tempei now when there was nothing to show 
but vast expense and general miscarriage? In this adversity the 
Confederate armies sought their winter quarters; and Marlborough 
returned home to face a Cabinet crisis, the Parliamentary storm, and, 
worst of aU, a bedchamber intrigue. 



Chaptet Sixteen 

ABIGAIL 

1707 — ^SUMMER 


S UNDERLAND’S appointment rankled in the heart of 
the Queen. Ignoring the straits to which her two chief 
Ministers were put, closing her eyes to the Parliamentary 
situation and the needs of Supply and War, Anne set her- 
self to vindicate her royal authority. Her heart was estranged 
from Mr Montgomery and from Mis Freeman. She listened to 
what they said to her on pubUc business, and complied with all the 
requirements of State. But she made them feel that the tie which 
bound her to them was one of duress or convenience and no longer 
of affection. Nor did the void in the Queen’s bosom remain unfilled. 
Who would deliver her from the Whigs? This became her obses- 
sion. The many glories of her reign, the wonderful position she 
now held in Europe, which was then the world, the united island^ 
the loyal people, the lustre of immortal victories, all faded in the 
sullen glow of her resentment. Her search for a deliverer was not 
long or fruitless. Always at hand was her trusted, well-liked Secre- 
tary of State, Mr Harley. What a comfort it was to talk to him I 
He understood her difficult position; he sympathized with her in 
the oppression to which she was subjected. He never asked her to 
do disagreeable things. On the contrary, he made her feel how 
unnecessary was Godolphin’s subservience to the Whigs, how 
wrongful and injurious were their insatiable demands. In this busi- , 
ness of modem politics, in the House of Commons, in the party 
intrigues, the money votes, and all that, he was unrivalled. What he 
did not know about the management of the Commons was not 
worth knowing. He was there in the assembly which’ he had led or 
presided over so long, and could sway. Unlike Godolphm, he had a 
following, and it was composed of exactly those very elements, the 
moderate Tories, which Anne conceived to be the true nucleus of 
any national Government. 

Mr Freeman was always at the wars. This was necessary, because 
he was a wonder-worker at the head of armies. There was none like 
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him in the whole world. It was a pity he could not be at home. 
If only he would protect her from the Whigs 1 She would not then 
have to listen to their hateful voices conveyed shamefacedly through 
the mouth of their puppet Godolphin. He would keep Sarah from 
making scenes, writing endless political letters, and giving her un- 
welcome lectures on matters frr beyond the province of a woman 
subject. There was nothing the Queen would not do for him if in 
return he could only render her this reasonable and rightful service. 
With him at her side, all would be well; but he was abroad. 

The time came when Anne addressed herself to Harley in terms 
which were disloyal to her principal Ministers. One day a gardener 
handed him a secret letter from the Queen. She appealed to him to 
give her his help.^ No greater temptation could have been cast 
before an eighteenth-century statesman. Moreover, it harmonized 
with Harley’s deep politick calculations and his innate love of 
mystery and subterranean intrigue. Forthwith he began to organize 
a group out of which, with the Queen’s exclusive favour, an alterna- 
tive Government might be formed. He held nightly meetings with 
bis Tory friends, with the law officer Simon Harcourt, and with 
the. Secretary-at-War, St John, to devise a plan of action. It was 
obvious that this must comprise as its first decisive step the supplant- 
ing of Godolphin. But what of Marlborough? Harley was not at 
all sure which way Marlborough would go. He knew that, on the 
whole, Marlborough agreed with him, that he wished to preserve 
contact with the Tories, that scarcely less than the Queen he dreaded 
falling into the hands of the Whigs. Had not Marlborough visited 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, now returned from his long self-imposed 
exile, and spoken to him of the tyranny of the Whig lords? This 
suggestive fact had been disclosed to the Harley gtoup, who were 
in touch with Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury was a fresh factor in the 
, combination. A strong rally of the sensible Tories, with new, 
vigorous support from the Queen, might give Marlborough all that 
he wanted as the basis for his campaigns. 

Up to a point Harley could persuade himself that he was acting 
in Marlborough’s practical interest. Was Marlborough the .inan 
to allow this interest to be prejudiced for the sake of saving ah old 
friend like Godolphin, who had definitely exhausted his political 

^ We indltie to the view of Hett Salomon that this incident occutted in the autumn 
of 1707 or eaily in 1708, and not in 1710, as dated by Swift, We will not butden 
the reader by repeating the complicate but convincing argument. (F. Salomon, 
GiseAuhtt iks ht^ttn Mmstmums KSm^ Annas von England^ 17x0-1:4 (1894), p. 15.) . 
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usefulness? Like other people then and in later generations who 
have studied liiis enigmatic being, Harley could not measure Marl- 
borough. He therefore deemed it probable that the Captain-General 
would desert Godolphin — ^for whom every kind of ceremonious 
and lucrative compensation would no doubt be provided — and 
accommodate himself to the new arrangement. 

But still it might not be so. Marlborough might stand by Godol- 
phin through thick and thin. The Secretary of State did not shrink 
from this awe-inspiriag contingency. It would no doubt be bad 
for the war and the alHed cause to oust Marlborough from the 
command of the armies ; but when Harley was dealing with exciting 
personal and party forces, external events seemed to take on a new 
and temporarily reduced proportion. There was the Elector of 
Hanover, now at last persuaded to accept the command of the Im- 
perial forces on the Rhine. Even the Whigs would be reassured in 
their party future by the appointment to the supreme command of 
the lawful Protestant successor to the crown of England. Apart 
from questions of victory, the lives of soldiers, the honour of the 
nation, the glint of die flag, all this looked promisiog and perhaps 
practicable, if need be. 

But here arose the case of St John. Without St John’s brilliant 
oratory, his splendid mental equipment, his fire, his ruthlessness, 
everything would go awry. What would St John do? He was 
Marlborough’s Secretary-at-War, in the closest toudi with the 
armies, sharing the burden of their labours, frscinated by their 
prowess. StiU revelling in wine and women, he was none ^e less 
in office eager, vigilant, and tireless. He was a whole-hearted 
admirer of Marlborough. He was one of his young men. A com- 
radeship subsisted between them, for Marlborough had come to 
like and trust St John. They corresponded freely and intimately. 
The Duke interested himself in St John’s private aifahs. He h^ 
been made acquainted with the young Minister’s perpetual financial 
embarrassments. He had concerned himself in having his emolu- 
ments raised. More than that, this, miser and skinflint, as he is 
represented, hud on one occasion, fr is ass^ed,^ paid St John’a 
d^ts from hi^ own carefgdiy accumulated fortune. Again the ques- 
tion presented itself to Ihtrley: Would St John go the whole 
length? 

Harley on this occasion did not deal in half-confidences. He let | 
his associate see quite clearly that the ruin of Marlborough might, | 

^ Von Nootden, Historisebe VorfrUge (1884), p. 70. 
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if the worst came to the worst, have to be faced as part of the plan. 
On what process St John made up his mind we cannot tell. To cast 
aside a benefactor and hero, and perchance wreck the policy of the 
state and the Alliance, and lose the war for the sake of a leap at 
teal political power, must have been to him a tremendous personal 
issue. In the upshot, however, St John decided, should the need 
arise, to go with Harley in compassing the overthrow of Marl- 
borough. For the sake of office, for a share in the management of 
the war, for contact with the Duke, he had very readily four years 
before let the Occasional Conformity Bill, and all that it meant to 
those he had incited, go to the devil. Now the same operation must 
;be performed upon a larger scale. It was Marlborough now who 
must be sacrificed, and possibly the allied cause as well. These were 
important decisions for the bankrupt gambler and genius to take. 
They were not, however, decisions to which his audacity was 
unequal, or his nature a bar. 

The next stage carries us into the ecclesiastical sphere. A series 
of important vacancies occurred. The sees of Chester and Exeter 
fell vacant, and also the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. 
All these were key-posts in religion and party politics. Any dilution 
of King William’s bishops would affect the small but solid Whig 
majority in the House of Lords. Oxford was at that time virtually a 
High Church seminary, from which the country clergy were mainly 
recruited. Every force at the disposal of the Whigs was set in motion. 
Sarah had already exhausted her influence, and her long letter of the 
preceding year and the Queen’s reply explain the opposing points of 
view very dearly.^ In January 1706/7 Somers Imd persuaded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Tenison, to wait upon the Queen and 
ascertain her feeli^s about one of the bishoprics. The Archbishop’s 
reception was chilling. “My discourse,” he reported, “was short, 
it being said to me on my entrance that the thing was already 
determined, though the person was not declared.”* Godolphin’s 
pleadings were equally vain and imwclcome. Upon the (Dxford 
appointment Marlborough had been induced to exert his whole 
influence in favour of Dr Potter, the Whig nominee. Although 
under this heavy intervention the Queen gave way, the concession 
only strengthened her will upon the bishoprics. She was, in fact, 

^ See Gsze, Hi, 272. 

• Ptofessot Sykes, “Queen Anne and the Episcopate,” English Hittorieal Rtpitni, 
July 1955, p. 441. 
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resolved to regain in the episcopal what she had lost in the Minis- 
terial sphere. If Godolphin in the hands of the Junto made her 
swallow Whig Ministers, she would make the Junto swallow Tory 
bishops. Who could defeat her here? Was she not the acknow; 
ledged Head of the Church? Was not this a matter of conscience? 
It was no mere party prejudice. Her duty to God was involved. 
Founded upon the Eternal Rock and her own desires, no one could 
presume to shake her. She nominated Dr Blackball, a prominent 
Tory partisan, to Exeter, and Dawes, another Tory, to Chester. 
Both did homage in August. 

Npt only were party politic:s involved in a sharp, practical form, 
but behind lay a more disquieting question. If these appointments 
represented the Queen’s spontaneous personal convictions, it was 
bad enough. If some one was secretly influencing her, it was far 
worse. If that some one was a Secretary of State acting behind the 
backs of his colleagues, and behind party agreements on which 
the Supplies had been voted and all Parliamentary difficulties 
removed — ^that surely was worst of all. The very doctrine funda- 
mental to the British Constitution, that the Monarch can do no 
wrong, directed this blast of Whig suspicion and reprobation upon 
Harley and his agents. What agents? And here the keenest minds I 
in England anticipated the French maxim, “ Cherchez k femme.” ’< 

It may be remembered that as far back as 1689 Sarah had dis- 
covered with some surprise that she had a poor rektion named 
Hill, a Levantine merchant ruined by speculation, who had four 
children, among them a daughter, Abigail. ^ When the parents died 
Sarah becatne the benefactress of the orphans, and provided for all 
of them in various ways. Abigail, the eldest, lived at St Albans 
with the Churchills and their children, and Sarah treated her as a 
sister. Thus the years passed. When Anne came to the throne 
Sarah introduced Abigail into the royal household, and during the 
course of 1702 she became one of the Queen’s dressers. She figured 
in the list of bedchamber women of 1704 * In this post of humble 
intimacy Abigail faithfully and tenderly waited upon the Queen in 
her daily life and ffecjuent illnesses. To beguile the long hours, she 
pkyed with skill the harpsichord, greatly to the Queen’s enjoyment. 
But at first and for some time their rektions were those of mistress 
and servant, or of patient and nurse. There is a curious letter of 
Anne’s in 1703 in which she chides Sarah, with a touch of 
1 Vol. 1, pp. 433-435. ® E. Chambeikyne, Angfia Noiitia (1704). 
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jealousy, for her friendship for “Mrs pdistress] Hill,” as Abigail 
was called. 

Dear Mrs Freeman hates writing so much I fear, though she would 
stay away two or three days, she would hardly let me hear from her, 
and therefore for my own sake I must write to get a line or two. I 
fancy now you are in town you will be tempted to see the opera, which 
I should not wonder at, for I should be so too, if I were able to stir, 
but when that will be God knows, for my feavor is not quite gone, 
and I am still so lame I cannot go without limping. I hope Mrs Free- 
man has no thoughts of going to the Opera with Mrs HiU, and will 
have a care of engaging herself too much in her company, for, if you 
give way to that, it is a thing that will insensibly grow upon you. 
Therefore give me leave once more to beg for your own sake, as well 
as poor Mrs Morley’s, that you would have as Utde to do with that 
enchantress as ’tis possible, and pray pardon me for saying this.^ 

Gradually, however, an attachment grew in the Queen’s heart 
towards one who rendered her so many small offices. 

We have noticed the change in Sarah’s relations with Anne 
which followed the Queen’s accession. They were no longer united 
by common dislike of King William, and they had widely different 
feelings about politics and religion. We have traced the growing 
tension and estrangement which Sarah’s advocacy of Whig interests 
produced between her and her royal mistress. At the same time 
; Sarah’s habits also changed. She had now become a great lady — 
after the Queen the greatest in the land. She dwelt at ^e centre of 
politics, and with her strong, clear-cut views, powerful, practical 
mind, and caustic tongue was bound to play a prominent part in all 
the busings transacted by Ministers with the sovereign. In her 
I : husband’s absence at the wars she was his link with the Queen. Her 
j j relations with Godolphin were those of an indispensable Gibinet 
colleague. Courted by all, besought on every side for favours, 
united to the Queen by what the world believed to be a tie of life- 
long and undying affection, Sarah seemed endowed with power 
to make or mar. To do her justice, she set singularly little store by 
the dispensation of patronage and favours. Her interests were in 
. the great spheres of war and afl&drs; her pride was to manage the 
Queen for the glory of the realm. 

But Sarah had also her own four daughters to guide. She had 
her pleasant home at St Albans; she had her loving life with John 
in his fleeting visits, and her daily correspondence with him when 
^ Blenbekn MSS>; quoted in Stuart Rdd, John and Sarah, p. 146. 
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he was at the wars. Can we wonder that now she found her con- 
stant attendance upon Anne, their endless privacies, the dull, exact- 
ing routine of the palace, a companionship almost stifling? In- 
sensibly she began to bring Abigail forward to bear some of the 
burden of entertaining the Queen. Abigail showed herself apt in 
this, and Anne made less difficulty about being separated from her 
beloved Mrs Freeman as the early years of the reign slipped by. 
There was no doubt, up to 1705 at least, that Anne would mudi 
rather have had Sarah with her than anyone else in the world except 
her husband. Nor can we doubt that had the Duchess of Marl- 
borough continued the same assiduous and unceasing attentions 
which had been for nearly twenty years Sarah Churchill’s task in 
life she would have kept her strange dominance over the royal 
heart. However, as the splendid reign unfolded and Marlborough’s r 
triumphs raised him to the pinnacle of Europe, Sarah saw less and 
less of Anne, and Anne increasingly leaned on Abigail. 

It was also unfortunate that when the two women were together 
conversation should turn so often on the tiresome politics about 
which they disagreed, or upon proper and necessary requests by 
Sarah for decisions and promotions. Unsuspected at first on both 
sides, affection cooled. By the summer of 1705 Anne had become ; 
at least as dependent upon Abigail as upon Sarah. Till about this 
time Abigail never seems to have “talked of business ” to the Queen; 
but she gradually became conscious of the reality of her influence. 
She was the witness on many occasions of hot disputes about politics 
between Sarah and the Queen. She saw Anne’s distresses; she 
comforted her after stormy scenes. Presently she began not un- 
naturally to make comments upon public aflfeirs which pleased the 
Queen. She always said what her mistress liked to hear. This 
process became pronounced as the divergence between Harleyjand 
Godolphin devdoped, and here we must note, though Sarah 
appears to have been long unconscious of it, that Abigail stood in 
about the same family relation to Harley as she did to Sarah. jShe 
was bound by a cousinly tie to both. She would naturally see the 
Secretary of State in his audiences and on many occasions. She 
cultivated this intimacy, as well as that with the Queen. 

It is not till June z, 1707, that the name of Abigail figures in 
Marlborough’s correspondence. Evidently Sarah had become 
aware of a marked change in the demeanour of her poor relation. 
She felt herself in contact with a new power, hesitating, tentative, 
furtive, undefined, but in all senses real. She wrote in alarm to the 
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Duke. Marlborough, into whose category of values Abigail had 
not yet swum, replied, “I should think you might speak to her with 
some caution which might do good; for she is certainly fateful and 
will mind what you sayP This optimism did not last long. 

Sarah was deeply disturbed. Instead of increasing her atten- 
dances upon the Queen, using all her arts upon her, and acting as 
if she were entirely at her ease, she indulged in the haughtiness of 
offended friendship. She stayed away from Court, and taxed the 
Queen roundly in letters with departmg from their old affection and 
talking poUtics with her chambermaid. Sarah’s eyes ought surely 
to have been opened by Anne’s letter of July i8. 

Anne to Sarah 

Fridi^^fioe o'clock, July i8 [1707] 

I give my dear Mrs Freeman many thanks for her letter, which I 
received this morning, as I must always do for everything that comes from 
her, not doubting but what you say is sincerely meant in kindness 
to me. But I have so often been unfortunate in what I have said to 
you that I think the less I say to your last letter the better; therefore 
I shall only, in the first place, beg your pardon once more for what 
I said the other day, which I find you take ill; and say something in 
answer to your explanation of the suspicions you seemed to have con- 
cerning cousin Hill, who is very far from being an occasion of 
feeding Mrs Modey in her passion, as you are pleased to call it; she 
never meddling with anything. 

I believe others that have been in her station in former times have been 
tattling and very impertinent, but she is not at all of that temper; and as 
for the company she keeps, it is with her as with most other people. 
I fancy that their lot in the world makes them mm with some out of civility 
rather than choice ; and I really believe, for one that is so much in the way 
of company, she has less acquaintance than anyone upon earth. I 
hope, since in some part of your letter you seem to ^e credit to a thing because 
I said it was so, you will be as just in what I have said now about Hill 
for I would not have anyone hardly thought of by my dear Mrs Free- 
man for your poor unfortunate but ever faithful Motley’s notions or 
actions.^ 

This evidently was not one of Anne’s genuine, forceful, efiusions. 
It is, indeed, a masteiqjiece of sarcasm and polished hostility. It 
may well be that two or three people sat together upon this and 
chuckled in exclusive comradesHp over its many stabs and gibes. 
We have little doubt that Hatley pointed the pen with which the 
Queen wrote. Such a letter nowadays would chill relations between 

^ Coze, iii, 259 -z6o. 
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equals. Between Sovereign and subject it wore a graver aspect. 
The relations could not be ended. The sword of Marlborough up- 
held Britain and the Grand Alliance. His authority and connexions 
at home were on a vast scale, not easily to be measured. Sarah was 
his wife. Her office of Mistress of the Robes was as important as 
that of the Lord Keeper. She and the Queen were bound together 
and had to bicker it out. All political forces converged upon the 
point. Besides, in the Queen’s heart there still perhaps sometimes 
lurked a fading wish to kiss, and let old days come back. 

At the end of July 1707 Sarah learned that Abigail had been 
married some months previously to a Mr Masham, one of the 
Prince’s gentlemen. Abigail, taxed with the concealment of this 
important fact from the author of her fortunes, admitted it with 
her mutinous deference. It was not until Sarah learned that the 
Queen had been present at the ceremony and had made a substantial 
donation that she realized how closely organized was this inner 
world from which she was excluded. We have to measure not only 
the wrath of an arrogant woman, but a political situation which 
held all Europe in its grip. 

Here a gain Sarah lost her poise. Say s Coxe very truly: 

In this case the Duchess, instead of attempting to conciliate her royal 
mistress and regain her favour by renewing her former attentions, 
assailed her with bitter reproaches, which were the more revolting 
because partly just. On the first intelligence of the marriage she burst 
into the royal presence and expostulated with the Queen for conceal- 
ing the secret which nearly regarded her as a relation. The mortifying 
replies of the Queen, who warmly vindicated the silence of her favourite 
by imputing it to fear of offending, rather inflamed than soothed her 
resentment, and from this period dieir correspondence exhibits a tone 
of dissembling humility on one hand, and, on the other, of acrimonious 
reproach.^ 

By this time the real facts had dawned on Marlborough. In the 
midst of this year of misfortune in the field he fek himself struck a 
deadly blow. He always measured the Queen’s temper frr better 
than his wife. He knew the Stuart qualities, that the breach waSj 
irreparable and the danger capital, not only to himself but to the! 
whole cause of the Allies. From this moment a sombre fatalism 
began to steal over him. Henceforth he considered himself less the 
responsible master of events, but rather a servant who must do his 
duty as well as he can, and as long as he is bidden or allowed to do 

1 Coxe, iii, 260. 
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it. Some cxjmmentatofs suggest he should have submitted to the 
Queen, made tetms with the modetate Tories, and thrown all his 
weight against the Whigs. This involved a wrong and disastrous 
strategy for the war, and the sacrifice of Godolphin. The opposite 
course of joining with the Whigs and coercing the Queen to expel 
Abigail was clearly repugnant to him. He would never take any 
measure against the Queen except that of leaving her service. 
Nothing would induce him to be the political tool of either party. 
He would do his job as General -until he was turned out of it. 
Beyond that at his age he would not go. All this must be remem- 
bered when we come to judge his conduct during the Peace negotia- 
tions. Abigail was probably the smallest person who ever con- 
sciously attempted to decide, and in fact decided, the history of 
Europe. The first extant account of her is contained in a letter of 
a kdy of fashion dated May 12, 1707: 

This makes me think of a match yours mentioned, our relation the 
Dresser with Colonel Masham, whom the Queen hath lately advanced. 
If the same is young have heard her greatly commended for a sober 
woman. I believe she is the same Aunt Brom[field] used to talk of, 
lived with Sir George Rivers’ lady when first we went to GreviUe 
Street. The great Lady Duchess in that deserves great commenda- 
tions, that hath taken such care of her relations, who when low are 
generally overlooked. Is her brother Colonel Hill married, as was 
reported, to one of the Queen’s maids? ^ 

Abigail can speak for herself in her own way. 

Abigail Masham to Harley 

Lonuon 

September z<)tb, 1707 

AH that has happened new since you left us relates to myself which 
is; the 22nd day I waited; and in the evening about eight o’clock a 
great lady came and made a visit till almost ten. I was in the drawing 
• room by good luck, and as she passed by me I had a very low curtsey, 
which I returned in the same manner, but not one word passed between 
us, and as for her looks, indeed, they are not to be described by any 
mortal but her own self. Nothing but my innocence could have sup- 

^ Lady Pye to Abigail Harley, at Eywood, Derby, May 12, 1707; Portland Papers, 
H,M.C., p. 406. These names are superficially misleading, Abigail Masham, the 
dresser, conducted her &mous political inttig[ue with Robert Harley, the Secretary 
of State, Abigail Harley is a difierent person altogether and has nothing to do with 
mther of them. The nam e of Lady Pye, the writer of the letter, is somedmes used 
by Abigail Masham in her letters to Robert Harley as a blind for the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 
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ported me under such behaviour as this. When she had ended her 
conversation with the Queen, I was gone to my lodging to avoid 
seeing her again that night, but she was so full, she could not help 
sending a page of the back stairs to speak with me. When I came to 
her she told me she had nothing to say to me and was easiest to me, 
and then she would trouble me no more. I desired I might wait upon 
her where and when she pleased; then, says she, I will send for yoii 
to-morrow. I waited all day, expecting to be sent for, but no message 
came; at last, between eleven and twelve o’clock the next morning, 
this letter was sent by her footman, which I have taken the liberty to 
enclose with a copy of my answer^ before she went her journey to 
Woodstock, if you care to give yourself the trouble of reading them; 
and I beg you will let me have her letter back again when we meet.^ 

Dartmouth describes Abigail as “exceedingly mean and vulgar 
in her manners, of a very unequal temper, childishly exceptious and 
passionate.”® 

Swift, on the other hand, wrote: 

A person of plain, sound understanding, of great tenth and sincerity, 
without the least mixture of &lsehood or disguise; of an honest 
boldness and courage, superior to her sex, firm and disinterested in her 
friendship, and full of love, duty, and veneration for the Queen, her 
mistress.* 

These are opposite opinions, equally biased. The reader will be 
able to judge from the sequel. 

The climax in Sarah’s relations with Abigail at the end of 1707 
can best be described in Sarah’s own words. 

After some time it was thought proper that she should write to me, 
and desire I would see her; to which I consented, and appointed her a 
time. When she came I began to tell her that it was very plain the 
Queen was much changed towards me, and that I could not attribute 
this to anything but her secret management; that I knew she had 
been very frequently with her Majesty in private, and that the very 
attempt to conceal this, by artifice, fi:om suci, a friend as I had been to 
her was alone a very ill sign, and enough to prove a very bad purpose 
at bottom. To this she very gravely answered that she was swe the 
Qiseen, who had loved me extremely , would alwtys be very kind to me. It was 
some minutes before I could recover from the surprise with which 
so extraordinary an answer struck me. To see a woman, whom I 
had raised out of the dust, put on such a superior air, and to hear her 

Not found. * Portland Papers, p. 454. 

» Burnet, vi, 37. * Works, vi, 33. 
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assure me, by way of consolation, that the Queen would be alwa3rs 
very kind to me! At length I went on to reproach her with her in- 
gratitude and her secret management with the Queen to undermine 
diose who had so long and with so much honour served her Majesty.^ 

No one reflecting on the relationship which had subsisted for so 
long between Sarah and Abigail can wonder at Sarah’s inability to 
address herself adroitly to the new situation. It was more than 
could be expected from human nature, least of all from Sarah’s 
nature. Jealousy gnawed her vitals, affront inflamed her proper 
pride, ingratitude aroused her moral indignation. Hatred and con- 
tempt of Abigail inspired her every thought, word, and gesture. 
Every expression she gave to these uncontrollable feelings drove 
deeper the wedge between her and the Queen. 

Marlborough’s letters to Sarah and Godolphin, written from the 
camp during the summer and autumn, give a revealing picture, alike 
of his own mood and of the impending Court and party crisis. He 
wrote under strain and disappointment to his wife and to his 
closest friend, unconcerned with the eyes of the future.® 


John to Sarah 


Mbldert 
JuM 6, 1707 


... It is tme what you say of Woodstock, that it is very much at 
my heart, especially when we are m prosperity, for then my whole 
thoughts ate of retiring with you to that place. But if everything does 
not go to our own desire, we must not set our hearts too much upon 
that place, for I see very plainly that whilst I live, if there be troubles, 
I must have my share of them. This day makes your humble servant 
fifty-seven. On all accounts I could wish mys^ younger; but for 
none so much as that I might have it more in my power to make 
myself more agreeable to you, whom I love with all my soul.® 


And (June 13); 


I do fi:om my heart assure you that I should be much better pleased 
to live with you in a cottage than in all the palaces this [world] has 
without you.* 

Jmt 26, 1707 

The weather is so very hot, and the dust so very great, that I have 
this hour to mysdf, the officers not caring to be abroad till the hour of 

^ Conduct, pp. 245-246. 

^ The letteis ate sevetely abridged to avoid repetition and irrelevsuicy. 

® Coxe, iu, 231. * Ibid., 2x2-213. 
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orders obliges them to it. It is most certain that when I was in Spain, 
in the month of August, 1 was not more sensible of the heat than I am 
at this minute.^ If you have the same weather, it must make all sorts 
of fruit very good; and as this is the third year of the trees at Wood- 
stock, if possible, I should wish that you might, or somebody you can 
rely on, taste the fruit of every tree, so that what is not good might be 
changed. On this matter you must advise with Mr Wise, as also what 
plan may be proper for the ice-house; for that should be built this 
summer, so that it might have time to dry. The hot weather makes me 
think of these things, for the most agreeable of all presents is that of 
ice.® 

Jme 27, 1707 

I am glad to hear that the Duke of Shrewsbury is easier than the 
last year. I do not think he can ever be of much use, but it is much 
better to have mankind pleased than angry; for a great many that can 
do no good have it always in their power to do hurt.® 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Mblderx 
Junt 27, 1707 

That which gives me the greatest trouble is what you say concern- 
ing the Queen; for if Mrs Motley’s prejudice to some people is so 
unalterable, and that she will be disposing of the preferments now 
vacant to such as will tear to pieces her friends and servants, that must 
create distraction. But you know my opinion was, and is yet, that you 
ought to take with you Mr Secretary Harley and to let the Queen see, with 
all the freedom and plainness imaginable, her true interest; and when she 
is sensible of that, there will be no more difl&culty; if there should, 
you will have performed yoxir duty, and God’s will be done. For my 
own part, I see in almost every country they act so extremely against 
their own interest that I fear we have deserved to be punished.® 

John to Sarah 

" Meldert 

July 4, 1707 

If I were ever capable of giving advice, it would be rashness to do 
it at this distance; but I believe nothing can cure this matter, if I guess 
right, but Lord Treasurer’s giving himself the trouble of writing very 
plainly what he thinks is wrong, and send it to the Queen, without 
offering to quit, or expecting any answer; but, as in duty bound, to 
leave it to her consideration. I should hope this would do it; but if 

^ This fcmatk may refer to his youthful service at Tangier; and it is possible, though 
we have no record of it, that he travelled in Spain at that time. 

* Gsze, iii, 262-263. ® Ibid., 264." 

* Marlborough’s italics. ® Gaze, iii, 265-266. 
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it should oot, the last and only thing must be, that the Solicitor- 
General speak very freely to Mr Harley. . . 

Apparently this process of communication with a delinquent 
colleague through a Law Officer was reserved for the most serious 
difierences and for decisive steps. We shall see it in use later on— 
a kind of writ, a legal process entirely different from the usual 
elaborate courtesies, however formal. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Meldert 
July II, 1707 

Since you think it will be of no use to take Mr Harley with you to 
the Queen, you must find some way of speaking plainly to him; for 
if he continues in doing ill offices upon all occasions to Lord Somers, 
Lord Sunderland, and Lord Wharton, it will at last have so much 
effect upon the Queen, whose inclinations are already that way, it 
must occasion that no measures will be followed. If Mrs Morley 
writes to me, I shall be sure to send you a copy of my answer. 

You have so much business that I am afraid jou have forgot to settle with 
Mr Bridges the allowance out of the poundage, which I desired for Mr St John. 
I beg the favour of jour doing itP 

fohn to Sarah 

Meldert 

July II, 1707 

, . . Your e:q)ression of the ice-house, that it can’t be of use this 
three years, is a very melancholy prospect to me, who am turned on 
the ill-side of fifty-seven. 

I am very sorry that you think you have reason to believe that 2df 
Harley takes all occasions of doing hurt to England. If Lord Treasurer 
can’t find a remedy, and that before the next winter, I should think 
his wisest and honestest way would be to teU the Queen very plainly 
which way he thinks her business may be carried on; and if that be 
not agreeable, that she would lose no time in knowing of Mr Harley. 
I am very confident the latter would not dare undertake the business, 
and then everything might go quietly.* 


John to Sarah 


Meudert 

July zx, 1707 


My head is full of things that ate displeasing, that I am at this tim^ 
a very improper judge of what would be best for the work at Wood- 
stock; for re^y I b^;m to despair of having any quietness there or 


1 Core, iil, 466-267, * Ibid., 472. » Ibid., 273-274. 
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anywhere else. What you say of Mr Prior has given me uneasiness; 
but when you shall know the reason why any consideration was had 
for him, you will rather pity than reproach me; but as I am taking my 
measures so as to be out of the power of being censured and troubled, 
I am resolved to be ill-used for a litde time longer. I see by yours of 
the 30th that I am to be mortified by the prosecution of my brother 
George. I have deserved better from the Whigs; but since they 
are grown so indifferent as not to care what mortifications the Court 
may receive this winter, I shall not espect favour. My greatest concern 
is for the Queen, and for the Lord Treasurer. England will take care 
of itself, and not be ruined, because a few men are not pleased. They 
will see their error when it is too late.^ 

This letter is of interest because of its reference to the poet Prior. 
Prior had a small post at the Board of Trade, and wrote odes glorify- 
ing Marlborough’s victories. For some time he had been sus- 
pected by Godolphin of intriguing with Harley and writing anony- 
mously in the opposite strain. In April 1707 he was dismissed from 
his appointment. Prior was a friend of Cardonnel. Marlborough 
did not believe him guilty of a double part. “When I first heard of 
yours and my master Blathwayt’s remove/* wrote Cardonnel to 
Prior (July 14, 1707), “I took the liberty to teU His Grace in the 
most friendly manner I could what I thought of your circumstances, 
and he was pleased to answer me, under the injunction of the 
greatest secrecy, that he had and would take care of you.**^ Marl- 
borough’s behaviour in this incident is interesting. He did not 
attempt to reverse Godolphin’s decision. He did not argue the 
point with Sarah. On being convinced by Cardonnel that the dis- 
missed poet was destitute he gave him a pension from funds under 
his control of four hundred pounds a year, which lasted until 1710. 
It then appeared that Sarah and Godolphin had been right in their 
suspicions. The hostile Tories on coming into power immediately 
restored Prior to his place at the Board of Trade, and he subse- 
quently distinguished himself by the malevolence of his attacks 
upon Marlborough in Th Efcaminer. We shall meet him again 
at a later stage in this account. But here we see a Marlborough 
deceived and generous. 

Admiral Churchill’s affairs, whidh reached their climax in the 
following year, already began to cause anxiety. “ When my brother,** 
Marlborough wrote to Godolphin (July 18), “spoke to you about 
his renewing, I could wish you had encouraged him in his resolution 

1 Q>xe, iii, 279-280. * Bath Papers, H.M.C., iii, 436. 
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of being quit, for it would be very disagreeable to me to have 
him receive a mortification. . . 

And to Sarah (July zz): 

I have sent to Lord Treasurer a copy of my letter to the Queen, 
tho’ I own to you I am desponding as to the good it may do; however, 
I have done my duty, and God’s will be done. By my letter you will 
see that I have endeavoured to do die Whigs the best office I can; 
but I shall think it a very ill return if they fall upon my brother George. 
I do with all my heart wish he would be so wise as to quit his place; 
but I hope nobody that I have a concern for will appear against him. 
After the usage I had from Lord Halifax I am concerned but for very 
few; therefore, if there should be occasion, pray say, as from yourself, 
two words to Lord Sunderland; for it would be very uneasy to me to 
have reason to take an^jrthing iU of him, and it is impossible for me to 
be unconcerned in this matter. I expect no more than what I would 
do if he had a brother attacked. This, and many other things, shows 
there is no happiness but in retirement.® 

Evidently Sarah was still championing the Whigs to her husband, 
urging him to make their interests his own, and to help her press 
the Queen on their behalf. Under this persistent solicitation ]^rl- 
borough now showed an utter weariness and despondency. Neither 
the threats against his brother nor Sarah’s pleadings and remon- 
strance would stir him. He would do no more. 

SOIGNIES 

August 22 , 1707 

I do assure you I did not mean the Whigs when I spoke of ingrati- 
tude, but I meant it in general to England; and if you will do me 
justice, you must believe that I have done all the good offices that are 
possible at this distance, t do not say this to make my court to the 
Whigs, but that I am persuaded it was good for my country, and for 
the service of the Queen; for I do really believe that the Tories will do 
all they can to mortify the Queen and England; for I am now both 
at an age and humour that I would not be bound to make my court 
to either party, for all that this 'world could give me. Besides, I am so 
disheartened that when I shall have done my duty, I shall submit to 
Providence. . . 

And again (August Z9): 

If you have good reason for what you write of the kindness and 
esteem the Queen has for Mrs Masham and Mr Harley, my opioion 
should be that the Lord Treasurer and I should tell her Majesty what 
1 CoxCjUi, 280, a Ibid.^ 280-281. ^Ihii,, 324-525, 
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is good for herself; and if that will not prevail, to be quiet, and let 
Mr Harley and Mrs Masham do what they please ; for I own I am quite 
tired, and if the Queen can be safe, I shall be glad, . . . for as I have 
served her with all my heart, and all the sincerity imaginable, I think I 
deserve the indulgence of being quiet in my old age.^ 

At this stage Harley was aware that his attitude and activities 
were exciting the suspicions not only of the Whigs but of his 
colleagues. A single specimen of his letters will suffice. 

Harky to Marlborough 

September 16/27, 

I have desired my Lord Treasurer to ask leave for me to go into the 
country, which I hope to do this night se’nnight. I entreat your 
Grace will permit me now, upon my taking leave, to assure you I 
never have writ an3rthing to you but what I really thought and intended. 
For near two years I have seen the storm coming upon me, and now 
I find I am to be sacrificed to sly insinuations and groiondless jealousies. 
I have the satisfaction, not only of my own mind, but my enemies 
and friends witness for me, that I have served your Grace and my Lord 
Treasurer with the nicest honour and by the strictest rules of friendship ; 
and [that] I have sacrificed everything to this, the world knows; and 
that what credit I have with the clergy or laity has been all employed 
to no other end but the service of both your Lordships. 

I have not interposed in, or contradicted directly or indirectly, by 
myself or any other, the putting in or putting out any person, or 
meddled with any measures which are taken; for I have avoided know- 
ing them. And yet I am now first charged in general, and when I 
desired that particulars might be told me, nothing is specified but the 
two nominated bishops. I must therefore say the same to your Grace 
I did when it was mentioned to me yesterday, that I never knew those 
two persons, I never spoke of them, nor ever thought of them, or 
directly or indirectly ever recommended them to the Queen, or to or 
by any other person. And, my Lord, I must do myself this justice, 
that I am above telling a solemn lie; that I scorn the baseness of it; 
and that if I had known or recommended those persons, I would 
not have been so mean as to deny it, but would have owned it, and 
given my reasons for it. And now, my Lord, since I am going into 
the country, and perhaps Sunday next may put an end to any farther 
opportunity of my troubling your Grace with letters, I beg leave to 
assure your Grace that I shall always preserve an entire duty and service 
for your Grace. And I will add but this, that if there be any \ineasiness 
in the Queen to' comply with any proposals, I heartily wish that the 
true reason of it may be found out; for as I have no hand in it, nor any 

^ Ccae, iii, 328-329. 
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friend or acquaintance of mine that I know of, so I believe that half 

the pains which are taken to accuse and asperse the innocent would 

discover the true cause, and provide the remedy.^ 

“I dread the thoughts,” Harley wrote to Godolphin (Septem- 
ber 10/17), “of running from the extreme of one faction to another, 
which is the natural consequence of party tyranny, and renders the 
Gov[ernment] like a door which turns both ways to let in each party 
as it grows triumphant, and in truth this is the real parent and 
nurse of our factions here.”® It was hardly possible to express more 
tersely implacable opposition to the whole system of party govern- 
ment as it was to flourish in England for the next two hundred 
years. But Harley’s attempt to overturn the Government camot 
be translated entirely into terms of subsequent or modern politics. 
In 1708 the party system, though inconceivably violent and bitter, 
was in the infancy of its power. The use of an organized party to 
impose a phalanx of Ministers upon a reluctant sovereign had not 
become respectable. The Whigs could not fight the coming election 
upon the principle that a victorious faction is entitled to dictate to 
the Crown its choice of advisers. Such a suggestion would have at 
once discredited them in the eyes of many worthy persons. If it 
came to a dash between the Whig Parliamentary doctrines and the 
Queen it was certain that large numbers of Whigs would stand by 
her. Public coerdon of the Crown on personal issues was im- 
possible. 

Harley, armed with the Queen’s favour, planned to regain his 
control of a great part of the Tories and at the same time to woo 
the moderate Whigs and isolate their extremists. The language 
which he hdd was that he represented the Queen, was fully in 
sympathy with her, and that she was even willing to take certain 
moderate Whigs into her Cabinet. Were the Junto, then, prepared 
to defy her wishes, to stand together against her, and to go to the 
polls as the declared enemies of the Prerogative? His early moves, 
as reported to Shrewsbury by Vernon, the former Secretary of 
State, indicate that Harley was beginning to take up this national 
position by grouping friends of the Prerogative against the Junto.® 
Thus at the same time he undermined Godolphin and sought to 
drive the Whigs to argumentative extremities which would divide 
, and. ruin them. Moreover, once Harley became the probable head 

^ Cqxe, iii, 395~397' * Bath Papets, p. 181. 

* Jaihes Vernon, Ltiters illustrative of the Rtiffi of William III . . . (1696-T708) 
(edited by G. P. R. James, 1841), iii, 345. 
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of a Government he could rely upon a flow of recruits from Whig 
ranks. Whig disdpline, though remarkable for the age of Anne, 
could not compare with twentieth-century caucus control. 
never in my hfe,” Swift wrote to the Archbishop of Dublin, 

saw or heard such division or complication of parties as there have 
been for some time. You sometimes see the extremes of Whigs and 
Tories driving on the same thing. I have heard the chief Whigs blamed 
by their own party for want of moderation. . . 

The swift and decisive failure whidi overtook Harley’s schemes, 
and the rejection by following generations of his views, must not 
blind us to their deadly sagacity and force at this time. Nor can 
we say that upon the merits Harley was wrong. The issue, apart 
from personal rivalries, was to him one of national versus party 
government at the height of a great war. His methods are not to 
be reconciled with any standard of honour or good faith. But at 
this juncture he came within an ace of frustrating the development 
of the party system, and ruling by a composite majority on the 
principles which St John in his old age afterwards embodied in the 
idea of a Patriot Ki^. 

Neither must we underestimate the quality and resources of 
Godolphin. His Pole Star was Marlborough and Marlborough’s 
war. He saw his supreme duty in forming a Parliamentary fotmda- , 
tion upon which Marlborough could bestride Europe, and in i 
furnishing him with supplies of money, men, and ships. To this ' 
purpose he used all the ruse and artifice with which forty years of ’ 
Patiiamentary and G^urt intrigue, in times most of them rougher ' 
than the age of Anne, had made him familiar. While Harley calcu- ’ 
lated upon the collapse of the party system, Godolphin relied upon f 
its feuds. The Lord Treasurer’s strength consisted, according to ^ 
Briangon, in his supreme gift for applying the maxim * Divide and 
govern.’ His skill lay in the management of business in such a way 
that, immediately any party assault on the Ministry threatened to 
become dangerous, some question would be raised to set the Tories 
and Whigs by the ears. Therefore he worked for national govern- 
ment through the equipoise and cancellation of the parties, whereas 
Harley sought it by the fusion of their central elements. 

^ February xz, 1708; The Works oj Jonathan Swift (edited by Sit Walter Scott, 1883), 
XV, 283. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

THE FALL OF HARLEY 

1707-1708 — ^WINTER 

' JLS the meeting of ParKament approached it became 
known that a serious attack impended upon the adminis- 
/■ ^tration of the Navy. Naval circles debated in those 
JL \»days, as in our own, whether our sea effort should be 
directed to keeping open the lines of communication or expended on 
main militar y purposes in support of the armies. During the first 
six years of ^e war Marlborough’s strategy, always aiming at 
decisive results, had been ready to suffer heavy losses on the trade 
routes for the sake of gaining command of the Mediterranean and 
all that followed therefrom. Part of the price paid for the im- 
mense naval effort against Toulon had been the marked weakening 
of trade protection, with consequent heavy forfeits on the oceans 
and elsewhere. Never in our history has the Fleet been used so 
much for the military purpose, or so little for the comfort, con- 
venience, and profit of trade. The losses of the merchants had 
been severe. No fewer than eleven hundred merchant ships belong- 
ing to London River alone had been lost during the war. In this 
very year of 1707 French cruisers had raided three great trading 
ffeets, and taken a heavy toU off Brighton, off the coast of Lapland, 
and between SciUy and Ushant, capturing or destroying six battle- 
ships of the escorting squadrons. The Whigs, apart from their 
political nfanoEuvres, were naturally sensitive to the bitter complaints 
of the merchants and the Qty financiers. We may measure the 
classic vigour of the war adroinistration by the fact that it was 
capable in the pursuit of victory of imposing such hardships upon 
these powerful and vital interests. But now victory was lackkig; 
there was naval miscarriage and defeat. The brunt of all this fell 
upon George Churchill, virtually, in modern terms. First Sea Lord, 
who under the Queen’s husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
managed the Admiralty in harmony with his brother’s strategic 
aims. 

To these serious, debatable public issues private friction was 
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added. Halifax, better known to history as William Hi’s famous 
Finance Minister, Montagu, one of the lords of the Junto, a brilliant, 
powerful man, for years excluded from office, was at this time in a 
fury with Marlborough. Having been associated with him in the 
Barrier-Succession negotiations of the previous year, he ardently 
desired to be nominated a plenipotentiary in the peace discussions 
which always lay just beneath the threshold of the war, and might 
at any moment become all-important. He had paid his court to 
Marllx)rough. He had even stood, hat in hand, to Sarah as she 
entered her carriage. His wish had not been gratified. His anger 
is recorded in vehement letters now extant. He made little secret 
that he would retaliate for this rebuff, and his means were ready to 
hand. He would when Parliament met attack George Churchill 
and the administration of the Admiralty. 

Admiral Churchill, Marlborough’s faithful naval wing, wasi 
personally vulnerable. He was a vehement Tory, probably in his' 
heart a Jacobite. Rumour said graft was rife in the Admiralty; 
and, indeed, there was evidence of convoys denied to the merchants 
or delayed on insufficient grounds, and of officers who must be 
bribed to do their duty. IN^lborough’s brother was, then, to be 
accused by Halifax and the Whigs at once of maladministration 
which had proved disastrous and of feathering his own nest. Upon 
the first count he has a good answer to later times. He stead&stly 
pursued the major objects of the war. Upon the second count no 
very satisfactory rebuttal is forthcoming. In the event nothing was 
brought home against him. But whether this was due to his innate 
purity, or to the fact that the Whigs for larger reasons, which will 
appear, eventually abandoned the hunt, is a dubious matter. 

Marlborough was distressed and worried by the attack upon his ,! 
brother, of which he had learned early. As his letters fcom the v 
camp show, he was well aware of Halifax’s intentions and thpir 
cause. He tried to placate that offended magnate by a ceremonious 
and conciliatory letter. Halifax had no mind to be paid off in such 
light coin. He left the Duke’s letter unanswered — a marked affiront 
— and continued his hostile preparations. There was, however, one 
helpful reaction. Any attack on the Admiralty was an attack upon 
the Queen’s beloved husband, the Lord High Admiral. Prince 
George had been fidendly to Marlborough even before the days 
when they both rode off at Salisbury fcom James IE to William III. 
He was under the Duke’s spell. All his influence with the Queen 
was steadily exerted for Marlborough. He was in these years, for 
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all his simplicity, ailing health, heavy meals, and heavier potations, 
one of the linchpins in that marvellous coach of State that drove so 
triumphantly along the roads of Europe. Anne would tolerate no 
reflection upon her husband. To attack Admiral Churchill was to 
attack George of Denmark. The Queen would have liked to see 
Viim commanding the armies of the Grand Alliance, and winning 
the great battles of the age. This through Dutch obstinacy and other 
difficulties had failed. Mr Freeman had had to do it all in his own 
name. But the Admiralty and the sea war and all that the Royal 
Navy meant to Britain were in the Queen’s eyes embodied in her 
husband. That sphere should certainly be his. Moreover, Prince 
George readily made common cause with Admiral Churchill. He 
let himself be managed by him, felt that thereby he was helping the 
Duke, was loyal to the now broken Codkpit ckcle, and pursuing 
the surest road to victory in the war. It is by no means certain 
that this limited man had not laid hold upon the root of the matter. 
Thus the Queen’s husband stood by George Churchill, and the 
Queen resented the attack upon the Admiralty as a personal insult 
to herself. She expected su(ffi treatment from the Whigs. She was 
perturbed but not unduly dismayed to find not only high but 
moderate Tories joining in it. 

A catastrophe at sea had closed the year of disaster. Sir Qoudesley 
Shovell, returning late in the year from Toulon with the battle 
fleet, approached the moutih of the Channel in the third week of 
October 1707. We are prone in diese days of steam, perfect charts 
of rocks, shoals, and currents, well-lighted coasts, and wireless 
telegraphy to ignore the awful dangers of the sea in the early 
eighteenth century. We may remember Rooke’s repugnance to 
a late return of the heavy ships.^ But in this period the fleet was 
used as roughly as the armies, and all risks were run for main 
objects. These mighty oak vessels, carrying sometimes ninety 
guns and more than seven hundred men, were in the narrow waters 
at the mercy of gale, mist, and current. So unsure were the methods 
of fixing a position within twenty or thirty miles that the Admiralty 
was wont to send out fdgates to cruise about to pick up the home- 
ward-bound battleships and cross-check their position by their 
recent contacts with ffie land. This precaution was not neglected 
in October 1707. Unhappily, die helping frigate was too kte to 
find the fleet. The weather was thick and violent; and there was a 
current, not tiien known to navigators, which carried A dmir al 

1 Vol. n. p. 573. 
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Shovel! forty miles out of his reckoning. The evening of October zz 
found the battle fleet witii a deadly wind amid the sharp rocks of the 
SciUies. Two great ships and a capital frigate were dashed to pieces, 
jSfteen hundred sailors perished, and, worst of aU, our finest admiral, 
cast upon the beach ei^usted and imconsdous, was let die for the 
sake of his emerald ring by an island woman, who a generation laJter 
at the point of death confessed her crime. 

Such were the elements of the storm, about to break upon the 
Admiralty, which the foundations of Marlborough’s politick struc- 
ture must now withstand. 

The first Parliament of Great Britain met on November 6/17, 
1707. The forty-five new members from Scotland were solidly 
favourable to the Government, and the re-election of Mr Speaker 
Smith was uncontested. The Commons replied dutifully and with- 
out demur to the gracious Speech. When the management of the 
Navy was arraigned they listened contentedly to the cogent defence 
presented by a young Minister — ^Robert Walpole by name — who 
had lately been appointed to the Admiralty Board. Not so the 
Lords: on the contrary, while the Commons were voting even 
larger Supplies than in the previous year and increasing the army 
from fifty to sixty thousand men, the Upper House opened a series 
of debates on the most thorny questions of the day. They declined 
to acknowledge the Queen’s Speech until the state of the nation 
had been reviewed. They actually delayed their reply for six weeks. 
Never had such action been taken by the Peers. It seemed, as ther 
Queen said, to deny her “even ordinary politeness.” The Whig 
lords led the way in the attack on the Admiralty, and no sooner 
was this launched than the Tories came in behind it. The Govern- 
ment was called to account by both the great parties. Marlborough, 
reaching England on November 16/27, fb^d Godolphin in dire 
straits. 

When we review the situation which the two friends had to face 
after the year of disaster one must admit that it required strong 
nerves. The Queen, estranged from Godolphin, severed ftom 
Sarah, bridling at the Whigs, loyal only to the Admiralty; the high 
Tories in Qiurch and Parliament intent to smash the Government 
and the war; the Whigs resolved to use the public difficulties to 
assist their constitutional claims and oust and humble their party 
foes; the maturing of Harley’s profound schemes, St John at his 
side, Abigail in his hands I But Marlborough’s weight and fame were 
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immense. In spite of his own barren campaign and the many mis- 
fortunes that had befallen the Allies, he seemed to bulk even larger 
in men’s minds than after Blenheim and after Ramillies. The very 
fact that things were going wrong restored him an authority denied 
on the morrow of his victories. When he landed at Dover all eyes 
were turned upon him. We have glimpses of him at this time 
from contemporary pens. His levees were thronged as if they were 
those of a sovereign. He seems to have fallen into the habit, used 
by the greatest personages of those days, of receiving in his bed- 
room as he did in his tent. Like the kings of France, though he 
did not carry it to the same extremes, he made his toilet in public. 

Every morning when he is in London he has in his antechamber 
gentlemen of the first quality including ambassadors and Ministers 
of foreign princes; he dresses, even shaves and puts on his shirt, 
in public; yet he behaves in a manner calculated to offend no one, 
at least by words, and affects a gentle and gracious air with all.”i 

Marlborough’s conception of the campaign of 1708 was, in fact, 
a renewal of the double invasion of France which had failed in 1707. 
If he could have ordered it. Prince Eugene, with the Duke of Savoy, 
would have broken into Dauphin^ at the head of the forces, brought 
up again to full strength, which had attempted Toulon in the 
previous year. He was extremely set upon this, and the reports 
which Brigadier Palmes brought back showed Victor Amadeus 
well disposed to the scheme. Marlborough was resolved to stand 
on the defensive in Spain and make the main effort in the Low 
Countries. Eugene, for his part, was more inclined to come round 
to the northern theatre and fight upon the Rhine or the MoseUe 
in conjunction with Marlborough. However, English politics and 
Parliamentary strategic fancies complicated the problem. Many 
Whigs, as well as the Tory Party, were unduly fond of the Spanish 
scene. They had worked themselves up year by year to th.e exorbi- 
tant principle “No peace without Spain,” thus vastly extending the 
aims of the war. They supposed that the conquest of Spain could 
best be achieved on the spot. They wearied of the severe fighting 
in Flanders, and imagined the Iberian peninsula the shorter and 
easier road. They wished to avenge the defeat at Almanza locally. 

These views were constantly pressed by Charles in and all 
dicectly interested in the Spanish enterprise. Stanhope had returned 
home after the disaster as the mouthpiece of the young King. No 

^ Report of the Genoese envoy; Rtlas^ioni di Amhaseiatori Sabaudi, Genopesi t Veneti, 
1593-1713 (edited by C, Motandi, 1935), p. 179, 
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more competent representative could have been chosen. Stanhope 
r anks high among the heroic and brilliant figures of the age of 
Anne. He was an accomplished soldier. He had gained the entire 
confidence of Marlborough when serving under him in the campaign 
of 1705. He was one of the Duke’s most trusted informants upon 
Spanish afifeirs. Although his military record is chequered by one 
grievous defeat, his reputation even for skill survived, while his 
personal prowess was to be adorned by the astounding feat which 
the Romans exalted as spolia opima. During the battle of Almenara 
in 1710 he actually, as Commandcr-in-Chief, cut down with his 
own sword the opposing commander. When it is remembered that 
to these unfading laurels he subsequently added the successive dis- 
charge of the duties of Foreign Secretary and eventually Prime 
Minister, his title to rare distinction cannot be disputed. 

Stanhope, with his already acknowledged force and ability, now 
urged upon Marlborough and the Cabinet a halt in Flanders and a 
decisive campaign in the Peninsula. This was pressed through 
every channel. “I hope,” wrote Charles m later Qanuary 1708) to 
Wratiskw, “that you will at last recogniize that it is a chimerical 
conception that one ought to act upon the defensive here. They 
must either put me in the position to advance and act on the offen- 
sive, or tJiey must clearly determine to sacrifice my person and the 
whole afikir here.”^ And again, later, to Marlborough (January 18, 
1708): “Stanhope’s secret project consists in that you should come 
yourself to Spain with 25 or 20,000 men with which, you entering 
by one side, and Prince Eugene and I from the other, you will end 
with one glorious stroke this long and so bloody war.”* 

These appeals are typical. 

Such strategy found no foothold with Marlborough. He was 
inflexibly resolved not to shift the axis of the war to Spain. He was 
willing to recruit the English forces already there sufficiently to 
enable them to mark tim e without collapse. He was willing that 
the Empire should send new contingents; but the bulk of the drafts 
and all the reinforcements imdet British control must be reserved 
for the main army in Flanders. One grievous concession he would 
mak e if absolutely forced: he would consent to Prince Eugene’s 
going to Spain. He had foreseen and admitted the attraction of 
the step and even the need for it in a letter to Godolphin in 
September. 

^ 1708, cottespondence between Charles IH and Wtatislaw; Klopp, xiii, 107. 

* Vienna Archives, quoted in Ameth, Prinz Eugsn von Savoym, ii, 460. 
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Helchin 

Sepiembtr 19, 1707 

As to your desire of Prince Eugene’s going to Spain, I think he can 
serve nowhere else; for I dare say [/.s., I am sure] he wiU not serve 
under the Elector of Hanover, nor can he serve with the Duke of 
Savoy. I shall incline to think, as Sic Edward Seymour said in the 
House of Commons, that he never knew admiral or general that had 
ships or troops enough. 

I am of opinion that the war will be decided in this country by a 
battle early in the next campaign, for they [the enemy] see that no suc- 
cess in any other part of the world can get them peace; so that I am 
persuaded they wdl have a very great struggle here at the opening of 
the field.^ 

He had written to Wratislaw (November 21), “One sees that the 
last resource of the King is in the presence of Prince Eugene at the 
head of the army next year.”^ The English Cabinet was ardent for 
such a decision. Nothing could be more popular in London. Marl- 
borough therefore lent himself to suggestions of this character 
which were freely made during the late autumn to the Emperor 
and to his glorious general. Nevertheless we do not believe that 
Marlborough ever thought there was much likelihood of Eugene’s 
consenting to go. Obviously, if the whole burden of the Spanish 
theatre was to be thrown upon him, Eugene would stipulate for a 
strong, effective army. Indeed, he had already written that he would 
not serve without "a real army, not on paper, capable of acting 
offensively.” 

Marlborough was sure that with his authority in London and his 
influence at The Hague he could prevent any large diversion of 
forces. Thus there would be no army to satisfy Eugene. Mean- 
while, if necessary, great play could be made in Engird with the 
Prince’s name, and the Cabinet could safely go aU the way with 
Parliament in asking for Eugene’s services, which would almost 
certainly not be granted. This seems to be the key to Marlborough’s 
inner policy and to the voluminous correspondence which arose 
between the AlUes. On November 29 the Queen wrote to the Em- 
peror asking that Eugene should be sent to Spain. On December 9, 
however, we know that Marlborough said in great confidence to 
Primoli, a secretary of Count Gallas, the Imperial Ambassador, 
that he “did not intend to send troops into Catalonia for the new 
campaign.”* This is the decisive fact. 

1 Coxc. iii, 553 - 354 * 

® Primoli’s iettet; Klopp, xUi, 10. 
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The second debate in the Lords on Peterborough’s conduct 
drew from Marlborough his most memorable Parliamentary per- 
formance. It is the more remarkable because, although he had 
made up his mind what ought to be done and what he meant to do, 
his handling of the debate was at once spontaneous, dissimulating, 
and entirely successful. As on the battlefield, he changed his course 
very quickly indeed and spread a web of manoeuvre before his 
opponents. He made candour serve the purpose of falsehood, and 
in the guise of reluctantly blurting out the whole truth threw his 
assailants into complete and baffling error. Under the impulse of 
an emotion which could not have been wholly assumed, he made a 
revelation of war policy which effectively misled not only the 
Opposition but the whole House, and whidh also played its part in 
misleading the foreign enemy, who were of course soon apprised 
of the public debate. He acted thus in the interests of right strategy 
and of the common cause as he conceived them. He was accus-> 
tomed by the conditions under which he fought to be continuaUyjj 
deceiving friends for their good and foes for their bane; but thejl 
speed and ease with which this particular nmnceuvre was con~ j 
ceived and accomplished in the unfamiliar atmosphere of Parlia-I 
mentary debate opens to us some of the secret depths of his artful* 
yet benevolent mind. But to the scene I 

Rochester opened the debate. The Queen was present incognito 
in her box ‘‘till five of the dock in the afternoon.” The high Tory 
leader embraced the interests of Peterborough the Whig, who had 
thrown himself upon the good offices of his party opponents. He 
dilated upon Peterborough’s courage and skill. He recounted his 
services. Was it not usual and fitting that an officer of such rank and 
achievement, recalled from the firont, should either be thanked by 
Parliament or called to account for his conduct? Halifax, speaking 
for the Whigs, took a line which would enable his party to throw 
its weight for or against the Government as they might later decide. 
He supported the demand for a full inquiry. Several Tory peers, 
headed by Haversham, followed with open attacks upon Galway 
as an incompetent foreigner responsible for a British defeat. Then 
Rochester rose again. He broadened the issue. In the temper of 
the House he felt able to impugn the whole principle of a major 
offensive in Flanders: “We seem,” he said, “to neglect the principal 
business and mind only the accessories. I remember the saying of 
a great general, the old Duke of Schomberg, ‘that the attacking 
France in the Netherlands is like taking a bull by the horns.’” He 
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proposed that we should stand on the defensive in Flanders, and 
send from that army “fifteen or twenty thousand men into Cata- 
lonia.” Nottingham, the other Tory ex-Minister, followed in the 
same strain: “Spain, the principal object of the war, is almost 
abandoned.” 

Marlborough had certainly not expected this development, nor 
the evident swing of opinion with which it was received. He rose 
at once. Every eye was upon him, and his anger was apparent to 
all. He spoke of “undigested counsel.” He declared that the need 
was to augment rather than lessen the armies in Flanders. He gave 
two reasons, blunt and solid. The first “which induces me to object 
to this proposal is that in Spain most of the enemy’s strong places 
may be kept with one battalion in each, whereas the great towns of 
Brabant which we have conquered require twenty times that num- 
ber of men for their preservation.” This implied that relaxing 
pressure in the main theatre would liberate incomparably more 
French troops for the struggle in Spain than any aUied reinforce- 
ments which could be spared. His second reason was: “If our army 
in the Netherlands be weakened and the French by their great 
superiority should gain any considerable advantage, which is not 
improbable, the discontented party in Holland, who are not a few, 
and who bear with impatience the necessary charges of the war, 
will not fail to cry aloud for peace.” These massive tmths delivered 
tersely did not stem the tide. Spain was uppermost in aU minds, and 
Marlborough had not even mentioned Spain. 

For the tibird time Rochester rose. He declared himself astonished 
that “the noble peer, who had ever been conspicuous for calmness 
and moderation, should now lose his natural temper.” The House 
was set upon the succour for Spain. “ Would not his Grace oblige 
their lordships by apprising them how they might attain troops to 
send thither for that purpose?” “The obligation,” he added, “is 
the greater as Lord Peterborough has reported the opinion of Prince 
Eugene that the Germans would rather be decimated than be sent 
into Spain.” 

Thereupon Marlborough resolved to make public the idea of 
sending Prince Eugene. He excused himself for his warmth. Such 
a vital issue could scarcely be discussed without profound concern. 
He would take the House into his confidence: 

“Although it is improper to disclose secret projects in so numerous 
an assembly, because the enemy will not fail to be informed of them; 
yet I am authorized by the Queen to gratify your lordships by the 
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assurance that measures have been already concerted "with the Empcccw 
for forming an army of forty thousand men, under the command^ 
the Duke of Savoy, and for sending succours to King Charles. It is 
also to be hoped that Prince Eugene may be induced to take the command in 
Spain, in -which case the Germans will gladly follow him. The only 
difficulty which may be objected to this scheme is the usual tardiness 
of the Court of Vienna; and it must be admitted that if the seven 


5^/13 


thousand recruits, which the Emperor promised for Piedmont, had 
arrived in time, the enterprise against Toulon would probably have 
been attended with success. But I dare engage my word that for the 
future his Imperial Majesty will punctually perform his promises.”^ 


The peers were staggered by his declaration. They felt they had 
been made party to the secrets of the Cabinet and of the Captain- 
General. They rejoiced to find how much they had misjudged the 
policy. The opposition collapsed. Rochester even said, “Had we 
known sooner how well all things had been managed, this debate 
might have been spared.” Somers clinched the matter for the 
Whigs by moving “ That no peace could be reasonable or safe either 
for her Majesty or her allies if Spain and the West Indies were 
suffered to continue in the power of the house of Bourbon,” and a 
resolution was passed unanimously thanking the Queen for pressing 
the Emperor to send a considerable force to Spain under the com- 
mand of Prince Eugene. The action of the House moved so rapidly 
that the Whigs had to be very agile in adding a rider-resolution in 
favour of also “reinforcing the Duke of Savoy and strengthening 
the army on the Rhine,” and further setting up a committee to cast 
this resolution into the form of an address, upon which Marlborough, 
Godolphin, and Peterborough were named to serve, but no Tory 
except Rochester. Thus was affirmed the Whig thesis, “No peace 
without Spain,” but at the same time there was safeguarded the main 
effort in the main theatre. The long-delayed acknowledgment of the 
Queen's Speech embodied these conclusions. 

When the Ministers met to consult on the morrow of this memor- 
able debate they set themselves to implement Marlborough's 
declaration, with which they themselves were in hearty accord. 
The idea of Eugene conquering Spain for the Allies captivated 
London opinion. Accordingly solemn appeals were renewed to 
the Emperor to send him there. Marlborough joined in these. He 
wrote letters to Wratiskw. He held conversations with the Imperial 
Ambassador which presented the view of the British Parhament. 

1 Coxe, iv, 12-13. The report is, of course, only a summary. 
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But all the time he had continued obstinately and calmly to strengthen 
the main theatre, to prepare for the double invasion of France, and 
to -vdthhold all reinforcements from Spain except a meagre draft of 
eighteen hundred men. He submitted as little to the strategic con- 
ceptions of the Lords and Commons in 1707 as he did during the 
march to Blenheim. 

On December 2 2/ January 3 the hopes of the Cabinet were dashed 
by a dispatch from the English ambassador at Vienna, in reply to 
theic earlier requests, stating that the Emperor could not consent 
to send Eugene to Spain. The Ministers, with the assurances given 
to Parliament only diree days before vivid in their minds, and the 
general applause which had greeted them ringing in their ears, were 
consternated. Indeed, they were furious. HofiEmann, the Imperial 
Ambassador, was summoned before them. His excuse was blunt: 
there were not enough troops in Spain to make a worthy command 
for Prince Eugene. “1 must admit,” he reported to his Govern- 
ment, “I have never seen the English Ministers in such a state of 
excitement as over this refusal.”^ Marlborough appeared to share 
the general feeling, and he lent his weight to their appeals both orally 
to Hoffinann and, three days later, in a strong letter to Wratislaw. 
Inwardly, we may suppose, he was able to bear the disappointment 
with his customary composure. 

Eventually, in February, for it is convenient here to anticipate, 
the Emperor made a counter-proposal. He had recourse to one of 
those expedients which even now have not gone entirely out of 
fashion. He suggested a conference at The Hague, where the war 
leaders of England, Holland, and the Empire should settle among 
themselves the final plan of campaign. This was found acceptable 
by all. In the first place it seemed to put everything off for a time. 
The Ministers could feel that the question of sending Prince Eugene 
to Spain was still open, and as it gradually appeared that the con- 
ference could not assemble until April, Marlborough saw that there 
was very little prospect of his going. In fact, the procedure adopted 
after all the political storms left everything in Marlborough’s hands 
under the exact conditions which he desired. Little wonder, then, 
that on the very day (February 17/28) when Hoffmann received his 
instructions from Vienna Marlborough saw him, and personally 
urged him to frame his proposals for a conference in a formal 
memorial to be presented to the Queen.® From that moment he 
never said another word about sending Prince Eugene to Spain. 

1 Hoffinann’s dispatch; Klopp, xiii, 15. » Ibid., 19. 
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There can be no doubt that he got what he had wanted all along 
But he had certainly been guilty of dissimulation. 

The first month of Parliament had been dominated by the Whig 
attempt to Hnk Supply with the attack on Admiral Churchill. This 
did not prove so formidable as Marlborough and Godolphin had 
feared. The Tories gave it only partial and lukewarm support. The 
more the Whig agitation prospered the cooler the Tories became. 
Their sympathies were more easily aroused by the distress of the 
Queen’s husband than by that of the Qty merchants who had lost 
their trading ships. In the end Parliament was made content by 
the passing of an Act “for the better securing the Trade by Cruisers 
and Convoys,” which regulated the service of trade defence on the 
lines which had been proposed by Admiral Churchill, among others, 
fifteen years before. Prince George’s Coundl had in fact followed 
these principles so far as the means allowed after providing for the 
offensive function of the main fleet abroad. After Ae passing of this 
Act in March 1708 the losses of merchant shipping diminished 
sensibly; but this may well have been because the state of the war, 
especially after the destruction of the French fleet at Toulon, no 
longer required so great a force in the Mediterranean, and thus 
more cruisers could be found for the North Sea and the mouth of 
the Channel. The strategy of the first part of the war appears in 
the final sentence of the answer the Lord High Admiral made to the 
Co mmit tee of the House of Lords in January 1708. 

“His Royal Highness does hope their Lordships will believe that the 
Queen’s fleet has not been useless and -unemployed during this war, 
which cannot be carried on agreeable to the declared sense of their 
Lordships, but by supporting a superiority at sea upon the coasts of 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy, in all which places the Queen’s fleet hath 
done great services the last four years, and attempted some things 
which might have secured Britain for one age ftom all the naval power 
of France.”^ 

Both Houses seemed glad when in the fifth week of the session 
the Spanish question, with all the exciting scandals about Peter- 
borough and the Almanxa disaster, came upon the scene and 
diverted attention from what threatened to become a very danger- 
ous Whig electioneering cry. It seems probable that both Godolphin 
and Harley, for opposite purposes, were favourable to this develop- 
ment. At any rate, it was from the Ministerial bench that on 

1 Journals of tbs House of Lords, xviii, 410. 
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December 9/20 the matter was originally opened in the House of 
Commons. The first phase of the conflict of the session was ended 
on December 19/30 by Marlborough’s triumphant speech. The 
Address had been voted in the Lords; the Supplies had been given 
by the Commons: the Ministry still held together; and it seemed that 
the crisis was past. Exhausted, as one may readily believe, by aU 
they had gone through, Marlborough and Godolphin retired to 
Woodstock and Newmarket for Christmas, and both remained in 
the depths of the country for a full fortnight. 

At the moment when Harley^s underground movement was in 
its most delicate and critical condition a sudden startling incident 
plunged him in grave personal weakness and embarrassment. A 
certain WMam Greg, one of the various confidential agents whom 
he was wont so wisely to send about the country to report on the 
public temper, had been placed by him in the sub-department 
which dealt with the correspondence of the French prisoners of 
war. The letters of all these French nobles and generals from Marshal 
Tallard downward were forwarded to France after being censored. 
When the mail was being made up for the Continent the Secretary 
of State’s letters and dispatches dealing with the most secret matters 
were sent to this same room, and often left lying on the table till 
they were put in their proper bags for The Hague, Berlin, Vienna, 
Lisbon, Barcelona, or Turin. Daniel Defoe, the most famous of all 
Harley’s political scouts, shocked at this lax procedure, had already 
warned his chief of its dangers; but the Secretary of State had taken 
no action. 

• This was a period in the war when French espionage attained its 
highest efficiency and success. Already in May 1707 Chamillart had 
corrupted and gained the secretaries employed by the Savoyard 
Mimsters both at The Hague and St James’s. The plan against 
Toulon had in fact been betrayed, though somewhat tardily, from 
Brian^on’s office in London. Now, in the winter of 1707/8, the 
tentacles of the French secret service penetrated the office of the 
Secretary of State and lapped themselves around William Greg. 
The wretched man, poorly paid, financially hunted, sought to pro- 
cure from the French Government immunity from capture for an 
English merchant-ship whose owners had promised him two hundred 
guineas. He ffierefore slipped a sealed envelope into the bag of 
the French prisoners’ correspondence. This contained nothing less 
than a copy of the letter which Queen Anne had written with her 
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own hand to the Empetor asking for the services of Prince Eugene 
in Spain. Suspicion had already been aroused by previous leakages; 
the bag was opened in Ho l land, the treachery exposed, and Greg, 
arrested (December 31/ January ii), made a full confession of his 
villainy. At the same time two smugglers whom Harley had em- 
ployed to procure intelligence between Calais and Boulogne turned 
out to be double spies. Upon arrest they of course protested that 
they had only been telling some tales to learn better. In tmth 
they had trafficked with both sides for personal gain. On January 8 
Brian9on*s secretary, who had sold the Toulon plan in the previous 
year, was detected, exposed, and after an exciting chase through 
London laid by the heels. Both the English scandals touched tie 
Secretary of State at a time when the very air seemed poisonous. 

It would be an error to ascribe the fall of Harley to his clerk’s 
treason. It must however have played an important part in this 
evenly balanced struggle for power. At any rate, when in the 
middle of January Godolphin and Marlborough came back to 
town they felt strong enough to consider definitely his emulsion 
from the Government, Godolphin, with Marlborough’s assent,, 
discussed with the Whig leaders the promotion of the moderate- 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, Boyle, to the Secretaryship of 
State in Hatley’s place. The Whigs cared little for Boyle’s advance- 
ment, but much for Harley’s fall. They saw that their pressure had 
worn out Godolphin’s favour only to exalt a far more hostile and 
obnoxious personage, with aU his train and designs. Thus in the 
middle of January the whole blast of these internal passions was 
concentrated upon Harley, already somewhat smitten in public 
opinion and under grievous personal imputation. Such was the 
power pf the Queen’s support and his own following that he main- 
tained an equal and now open war within the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment for nearly a month. 

Harley, at bay, marshalled his forces. He assembled the elements 
of his alternative Government. He drew the Duke of Buckingham 
into his combination. He persuaded the Queen directly, and 
through Abigail, to encourage the Tories with the near prospect of 
a moderate Tory Administration. The public need created Parlia- 
mentary opportunities. Twenty thousand men were wanted for the 
army, fifteen thousand of whom must be found with the utmost 
speed. The most strained interpretations of voluntary recruitment 
had now failed. A Conscription Bill was brought before Parliament 
in the early days of the new year. The plan for- the campaign of 1708 
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depended upon it.^ This measure stirred parties and individual 
members alike to their roots. All those deep-seated sentiments of 
personal freedom innate in English hearts were roused. The press- 
gang for the Navy was an old custom. Stimulating the constables 
by bonuses to entice, cajole, or peaceably persuade the unemployed, 
or to coerce vagabonds, to take the Queen’s shilling had run its 
course. Now, either the war effort must languish or young men at 
work in the fields, or even possessed of some property or the heirs 
to property, must by compulsion don the scarlet coat. In extreme 
perturbation the House of Commons sat in committee upon the 
demand. 

Harley’s attempt to overturn the Government developed very 
rapidly. It is to be distinguished both in nature and form from the 
previous Whig and Tory party manoeuvres. These had aimed far 
lower — ^points of prejudice for the election, a working agreement 
with the Ministry, perhaps Cabinet rank for one or two of the 
leaders. Harley’s was a deliberate attempt to upset the whole 
Government, to detach men from both parties, and to form an 
entirely new Ministry of the middle. Shocking I 

The first unexpected difficulties arose in the Committee of Friday, 
January i6, upon the conscription proposals. On the Tuesday 
following these were defeated by 185 votes to 177. This was the 
first defeat in the House of Commons which any Ministry of Queen 
Anne had sustained. While both Houses were wresding with 
conscription and vehemently probing the causes of the Spanish 
disaster, St John, no doubt at Harley’s instigation, committed an 
indiscretion calculated to bring any Ministry down with a clatter. 
Harley had on January 12 asked him for the figures for the troops 
in British pay in the Peninsula and at Almanza on the date of the 
battle. St John had at first replied that none were available. Now 
suddenly on January 29 in the course of a tense debate the Secretary- 
at-War blurted out to the House of Commons that out of 29,595 
men voted by Parliament for service in Spain only 8660 had fought 
in the decisive action. This produced a tremendous sensation. Other 
Ministers disputed theic colleague’s statement, and an interchange 
of searching addresses to the Queen and Ministerial replies as from 
the Queen’s hand followed. During the same week the Govern- 
ment majority, even upon a financial measure, fell to twenty-nine, 
and then to fifteen. On the Saturday a majority of fifty-one was 

^ Biianson to the Duke of Savoy, January 23/Febtuaty 3 ; Turin State Atchives, 
Lettete di Mviistri, Gtan Btetagna, Maazo 16. 
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recorded “against the Court.” Finally a hostile resolution about the 
numbers at Almanza was carried “without a division.” The House 
of Commons was completely out of control. In the Lords the Whigs 
were still pressing the Admiralty. Following this week of Opposi- 
tion triumph, the Queen “told Mr St John that she was resolved to 
part with the Lord Treasurer. She sent him widi a letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough which she read to him to that purpose; and 
she gave him leave to teU it about the town, which he did without 
any reserve.”^ 

Harley was now sure he had won. He spoke openly of his new 
Administration and of the favour of the Crown. Nothing remained 
but the supreme trial of strength. AH that royal intrigue and Parlia- 
mentary manoeuvre could do was achieved. Against it stood Marl- 
borough, virtually alone. No one outside the circle of Harley’s 
most daring adherents had bleed what the nation, Europe, and fhe 
Queen would do if he were overthrown. It was generally believed, 
or at least hoped, that he would consent to the sacrifice of Godol- , 
phin, and serve the Queen at home and abroad in the new combina- j 
tion. All this was now to be put to the test. 

On January 29, the very night of St John’s disclosure, Godolphin 
instmeted the Attorney-General to tell Harley officially that he no 
longer possessed the confidence of ihe Lord Treasurer.* Harley 
met this formal and final challenge with imperturbable efifiontery. 
He professed himself at a loss to imderstand what complaint could 
lie against him. He volubly defended his loyalty and good faith as 
a colleague. He declared himself the victim of a conspiracy. He 
demanded an interview with Marlborough. He appealed to him as 
his patron and protector. But Marlborough had slowly been brought 
to regard him as an inveterate liar and a mortal foe. He showed that 
he did not beHeve a single word that Harley uttered, and he dted 
with particularity a number of odious but now established details. 
Even after this Harley wrote Godolphin one of those dishonest 
letters of injured innocence which have but to be read in the light 
of the established facts to prove him a base and hardy hypocrite. 
Godolphin’s answer stands upon its own simplicity: 

I have received your letter, and am very sorry for what has happened, 
to lose the good opinion I had so much inclination to have of you; 
but I cannot help seeing, nor believing my senses. I am very far 
ftom having deserved it of you. God forgive you.® 

^ Swift to the Archbishop of Dublin, London, February 12, 1708; xv, 282. 

* Bath Papers, i, 189. ® Coxe, iv, 22-23. 
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Matlbofough meanwhile had been at grips with the Queen. 
Those who depict Anne as a weak woman should reflect upon the 
marvellous tenacity of her will-power, right or wrong. Upon her 
lone j^d and worn, ailing frame descended the whole weight of 
fh^quarrels of her realm. The mightiest men of that brilliant age 
-tS^tended for her verdict. The passions of great parties, inflamed 
by faction and impelled by real needs, collided in her bosom. The 
storms which now exhaust themselves over enormous electorates 
beat upon her. Alone she had to face in personal confrontation the 
reason, knowledge, and appeal of her most famous servants and 
coimsellors. We can see from her vigorous letters the skill with 
which she selected her lines of resistance. When these became un- 
tenable she fell back on woman’s tears. But she would not yield. 
At all costs she would stand by Harley. When Marlborough declared 
that he would not sit again in Council with such a man she made 
,,no response. When he made plain his determination to resign she 
j answered that “he might as well draw his dagger and stab her then 
I and there as do such a thiag.”^ But she would not dismiss Harley. 
She wept convulsively, she seemed about to suffocate; but never 
would she agree. Such were the scenes inseparable from the dis- 
charge of public business in these antique conditions. Marlborough, 
with his tenderness and chivalry to women, his romantic, almost 
mystic reverence for the Queen, must indeed have felt that life was 
^ not worth living. 

Marlborough to tbs Qmsn 

Madam, 

Since all the faithful services I have endeavoured to do you, and 
the unwearied pains I have taken for these ten days to satisfy and 
convince your Majest/s own mind, have not been able to give you 
any such impressions of the false and treacherous proceedings of 
Mr Secretary Harley to Lord Treasurer and myself, but that your 
Majesty is pleased to countenance and to support him, to the ruin 
of your own business at home, I am very much afraid it will be 
attended with the sorrow and amazement of all Europe, as soon as the 
noise of it gets abroad. And I find myself obliged to have so much 
regard to my own honour and reputation as not to be every day made 
a sacrifice to falsehood and treachery, but most humbly to acquaint 
your Majesty that no consideration can make me serve any longer 
with that man. And I beseech your Majesty to look upon me, from 
this moment, as forced out of your service as long as you think fit to 
continue him in it. 

1 L’Hmnitage, Dutch Agent in London; Add. MSS. 17677. 
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No heart is fuller of duty to your Majesty than mine; nobody has 
more sincere wishes for your prosperity, nor shall more constantly 
pray for your Majesty^s long Ufe, and for your happiness both here and 
hereafter.^ 

But Queen Anne was determined to see the quarrel through. 
On February 9 in a brief, tense audience she received the resigna- , 
tions of her illustrious servants. She made some final entreaty to ' 
Marlborough, but showed herself glad to let Godolphin go. The ■ 
two Ministers who had raised her strength so high at home and j 
carried her fame so far abroad quitted her presence, entered their j 
coaches, and drove away from St James’s. The scene which followed ' 
at the Cabinet Council is well known. The Queen seated herself in 
her State chair at the head of the table. Harley rose with a con- 
fident air to open the first business of the day, which happened to 
relate to his department. “ The members at first,” says Coxe, whose 
account is based on Swift and Burnet, “appeared as if absorbed in 
reflection: half-smothered murmurs were then heard, and the Secre- 
tary paused. A momentary silence ensuing, the members turned to 
eadi other, with looks of surprise and uneasiness, till the Duke of 
Somerset arose, and, with warmth, exclaimed, ‘I do not see how we 
' can deliberate, when the Coniniandet-in-Chief and the Lord 
Treasurer are absent.’ ”2 Swift gives a rougher and probably 
truer version. “If your Majesty suffers that fellow,” pointing to 
Harley, “to treat of afl&irs of ^e war without the advice of the 
Generi, I cannot serve you.”® It was plain that every one agreed 
with him except Harley and the Queen. Harley faltered. The Duke 
repeated his remark, and neither the Queen nor her favourite said 
another word. The Council broke up in confusion. The Queen 
was assisted from her chair half stifled with anger and distress amid 
the bows of her agitated advisers. But even now-^s is the 
measure of her grit — she did not abandon Harley. S he showe d bi A 
that hour in magnificent fashion the quality ^blch bad sen t her 
grandfather' to ihg's'^j^d'andlber f ath^ to Samt-(!^^^ins. She 
wouldliorhave jJBcrun^ from eilher*^te. Absolute deadlodt gripped 
the Government of Great Britain at a time when London was the 
dominating centre of wodd afi&iirs. 

The news spread far and wide that Marlborough and Godolphin 

1 iv, 24. Coxe gives no date, but it was probably written on February 8, 

ten days after the open cballenge to Harley (see p. 311). IQopp t hinks that this was 
never intended for the Queen’s eye, but was Marlborough’s draft for his r emar ks at 
the audience the following day. 

, * 24-25. ^ Tbt Works of Jonathan Swift, 
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had been dismissed by the Queen. The eflfect was devastating. 
The calculations of adroit intrigue, the hot blood of partisanship, 
suddenly seemed of no account. The larger values asserted them- 
selves in a sobered London. Both Houses of Parliament — ^the Gam- 
mons by a definite resolution — decided to conduct no business till 
they were better informed of these transactions. The City, with its 
vast new financial power, was in consternation. George of Den- 
mark, appalled by what he heard and saw of the pubHc mood, and 
strengthened by what he felt himself, implored his wife to bow 
to the storm. Even then it was Harley, not the Queen, who gave 
way. During the afternoon and evening he succumbed to the fury 
of pressures which bore in upon him from every side. He furled 
his standard for a better day. He advised the Queen to accept his 
resignation. She wept; and he departed. 

Anne was now absolutely alone; apart from Abigail, with the 
piUows, with the harpsichord and the Tory gossip, she could find 
no one to whom she could turn. Then, and then only, did she yield. 
On the loth she summoned Marlborough to her presence, and after 
bitter lamentations and reproaches informed him that he had his 
way. The dismissal of Harley was announced on February ii. The 
Whig Boyle, from the Exchequer, became Secretary of State; and 
John Smith, the Whig Speaker of the House of Commons, took 
his place at the Treasury. St John, Mansell (the Comptroller of the 
Household), and Harcourt went out with Harley. The office of 
Secretary-at-War had grown enormously in importance during 
St John’s tenure. Previously it had scarcely counted as Ministerial. 
In theory the Secretary-at-War was little more than a private secre- 
tary of the Commander-in-Chief. But St John had assumed charge 
of all military questions in the House of Commons, and with his 
extraordinary gffits and under war conditions had held the centre of 
the stage. Another Parliamentarian of the first order must be found. 

• Marlborough chose the young Robert Walpole, who had dis- 
I tinguished himself by his vigorous defence of the Admiralty. In 
I St John and Walpole he seems to have picked or found the two young 
,!men of destiny in that day for the office, the efficient conduct of 
which was an essential part of his power to wage war. 

The Whigs now feU upon the fallen Harley. Had this master of 
political intrigue been content to undermine his colleagues by back- 
stairs influence; or was he a Jarobite betraying war secrets to the 
enemy? Who could be sure that his machinations stopped short at 
the English Channel? The torments to which he was subjected were 
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merciless. Greg was condemned to death on January 19/30. The 
execution was postponed firom week to week while a Lords Com- 
mittee examined him, and it was freely asserted that Greg was 
ojBFered his life if he would incriminate the ex-Secretary of State, 
iflarley was, of course, innocent of anything except culpable negli- 
gence in public business. But the ordeal through which he passed 
was terrible. He endured it with characteristic phlegm. He asserted 
his innocence, he offered no explanation and declared that his life 
and honour were in God’s keeping. William Greg, however, with- 
stood all pressures and temptations; and history has pondered over 
the mysteries of his nature, which could seE his country for a paltry 
sum, and yet face a grisly death rather than bear false testimony 
against his master. When at length in April he was brought to 
Tyburn to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, he handed the sheriff 
a paper proclaiming his sole guilt and Harley’s innocence. 

There had been also a final scene in the House of Commons. 
When on February 18/29 Government admitted that St John’s 
figures about Almanza were true, so staggering was the fact that 
the crowded House sat for nearly half an hour dumbfounded, not 


one man caring to attempt to express its feelings. This oppressive 
silence brings home to us the magnificent earnestness of that long- 
vanished Parliament, and we feel the beating of those resolute 
English hearts which, in spite of so many failings and follies, built 
up the greatness of our island. At l^t the spell was broken by some 
member moving formally to thank the Queen for her reply. 

The injuries given and received in this struggle were of the kind 
that men do not forget. They seared and destroyed all fellow-feeling ^ 
and comradeship between the antagonists. In this bitter month will -1 
be found the explanation of the mthless ill-usage which Marlborough j 
was to receive four years later at the hands of Harley and St John. J 


Thus ended one of the decisive constitutional conflicts of our 
history. The authority of the Crown was onc e more definit ely I 
restriicted. The 'public ihTeresiptii 5 'ptP 5 ?e 5 ^ Parliament, the force 1 
of party organization, all combined might not have prevailed 1 
against the and courage of this wrong-headed Stuart sovereign. 

For her part, in pursuance of her conviction, she would have 
squandered Marlborough, the Grand Alliance, and all that was bound ' 
up in their cause. But she was beaten by Marlborough’s prestige,^ 
without the slightest distortion of the Constitution, without a vote, 


without even an address. She submitted only with undying resent- 
ment. She never forgot and she never forgave. Henceforth she 
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set herself to plan revenge. If we have called her a great queen, it 
is not because of her benevolence or her understanding, though 
both were considerable; certainly not because of her right judgment 
— but because of her toughness and will-power, and the part they 
played both for good and for ill in this expansive and glorious 
period. 



Chapter Eighteen 


THE JACOBITE RAID 

1708 — ^SPRING 

S COTLAND chewed the thongs of union morosely 
throughout the misadventures of 1707. Harley^s politick 
itravellers had warned Him of widespread disaffection. 
Hooke, who toured Scotland for him in the early summer, 
reported that nine-tenths of the people were against die Union. 
Highland clansmen. Lowland Jacobites, Whig noblemen. Cove- 
nanters, Catholics and Presbyterians, were all ripe for rebellion, 
though with different objects- Now, if ever, was the hour for the 
rightful heir to Scotland’s ancient crown to set foot upon Scottish 
soil. Versailles, long sceptical, as we have seen, of Jacobite hopes, , 
was convinced by far-reaching inquiry that a serious revolt would 
follow the landin g of the “rightful sovereign of the three king- 
doms” with arms, money, and supplies, and the French nucleus of 
an army. James Edward, Pratensus^ now twenty, was ardent for 
the attempt, and around him clustered the faithful exiles of Saint- 
Germains. During January Dunkirk hummed with preparation. 
Five French battleships, a score of frigates to serve as transports 
conveying twelve battalions, thirteen thousand stand of arms, the 
gold plate, the liveries and insignia of a royal Court, were assembled. 
The blessing of the Pope and the proved skill of Admiral Forbin 
were cast into the scales for no less an object than the conversion 
of England and Scotland^ and the dethronement of the usurper 
Annp .2 Berwick would himself have liked to co mm and the troops, 
and his services were implored by the Scottish^ Jacobites. But 
. Louis XIV drew the line at risking the victor of Almanza upon so 
hazardous a stroke. A squadron of French frigates, six thousami 
soldiers- — ^these might be staked upon an outside chance, but 
Berwick — no. 

The stir at Dunkirk and elsewhere was reported to Marlborough 
by his Secret Service in France and Holland, and it may be aLo 
through some of those strange personal channels the traces of which 
1 The Pretender’s mother’s letter. * James’s prockmadon. 
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are deeply marked in history. At any rate, by the middle of February 
we see this alleged friend of the Jacobite cause, this persistent 
correspondent with the exiled Court, suddenly active in many 
directions. On the 17th he ordered Cadogan in Fianders to watch 
“the preparations making at Dunkirk,” and 

by all possible means to inform yourself of the enemy^s designs, giving 
notice of what you can learn, by every opportunity, and if you find it 
requisite, by frequent expresses, both by Ostend and the BriU. . . . 
In case there be any good grounds to bedieve the enemy have formed 
a design of landing in these parts or in North Britain, that there be a 
proportionable number of her Majesty’s foot forces, not only kept in 
readiness to embark immediately, but ... if the enemy should embark 
with the intention of landing in Great Britain, before you have any 
other orders from hence, that then you put her Majesty^s troops on 
ship-board with all possible speed, either at Ostend or in Ze^and, 
and come yourself with them, to the first convenient port you can 
make.^ 

He wrote also to Lumley about the selection of the battalions, 
to Overkirk about replacing them in the various garrisons, and to 
the States to supply warships, transports, and facilities, enjoining 
upon all the utmost secrecy. He began to prepare and mobilize 
the home forces. Household troops. Foot Guards, nine battalions 
of infantry, and some dragoons were all that remained in England. 
The drafts for the English regiments in Spain depleted by Almanza 
were formed into provisional battalions. A regiment of horse 
and two of dragoons in the north of Ireland were also prepared for 
service. By the end of February Mhrlborbugh had from aU sources 
a substantial force in hand. StiU greater exertions were enjoined 
upon his high Tory, even Jacobite, brother, George Churchill, at 
the Admiralty. Without upsetting their arrangements for rein- 
forcing the Mediterranean, the Admiralty fitted out at this rigorous 
season of the year fifteen British battleships, which sailed from Deal 
under Sir Geoi^e Byng, and, together with three Dutch ships, 
blockaded Dunkirk before the end of February. Within.a fortnight 
this force was nearly doubled. “ Since we have got a greater strength 
of shipping than in all likelihood they can put to sea,” wrote Marl- 
borough, “I t hink we have nothing to apprehend, whatever their 
design may be.”** Actually the British strength in the end was five 
times as great as the French. 

P ar l iame nt was informed on Mhrch 4/15 alike of the impending 
1 Coxe, iv, 35, 36. a Febtuary 20/March 2; Dispatches^ iii, 686. 
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invasion and of the measures taken to cope vdth it. It was added 
that the States-General desired to assist the Queen with their whole 
disposable force by land and sea. The double effect was remarkable. 
All parties rallied round the Throne. Drastic legislation against 
Jacobites, avowed or suspected, was voted. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended. The Pretender and his adherents were pro- 
claimed traitors and rebels. Lavish funds were provided for the 
defence of the realm. Yet at the same time the Commons pro- 
datmed ‘‘that no attempts of this kind shaU deter us from support- 
ing Your Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the present war 
against France until the monarchy of Spain be restored to the house 
of Austria, and Your Majesty have the glory to complete the re- 
covery of the liberties of Europe.”^ 

Meanwhile at Dunkirk the event occurred. Gales drove off the 
blockading squadrons, and Forbin put to sea with his warships, 
his transports, six thousand men, and the Pretender, convalescing 
from measles hnt indomitable. Twelve hours behind them Admiral 
Byng, leaving a division of English and Dutch ships under Ad m i r al 
Baker to guard the Flanders convoys, sailed in chase. Simultane- 
ously all the troops waiting in England, Ireland, and at Ostend set 
forth for Scotland by land and sea. Private Deane has left us a 
laconic record: 

The English Fleet was commanded to sea to wait theic [the enemy’s] 
motion, and wtt all possibillety to prevent y« designe. And a Co mm a n d 
likewise from his Grace y® Duke of Marlborough for ye lo Eldest 
Regiments of foot, whereof 7 were quartered in y® Qtty of Ghent; 
namely y® first Batallion of Guards, y* Earle of Orkneys ^ battalion, 
ye Duke of Arguiles,® Maj>^ Gen^i Webbs,* my L* Norths,® Left Gen^ 
Ingoldsbyes® and Co^ Tattons.^ 

March ye 8th y® aforesaid Regiments marcht to Bruges Port; and 
there imbarqued in vessels, and were towed by horses that day to 
Bruges 8 leagues from Ghent, commanded by Maj* Genii Cudagon, 
and Brigadeir Sabin: where we continued untill such times as Shipping 
was fitted, and a Convoy ready; on ye 15 th y® Reig=^t8 before men- 
tioned . . . marcht from Bruges to Ostend, a very strong Sea Port, 
being 4 leagues from Bruges, and there was sh^t on board y® Men 

1 Parliamtntary History, vi, 727. 

* Latex the First Foot, the Royal Scots. 

® Latex the Third Foot, the BuCfs ^oyal Bast Kent). 

* Latex the Pig hth Foot, the King’s Regiment (Liverpool). 

6 Latex the Tenth Foot, the Lincolnshire Regiment. 

8 Latex (since disbanded) the Kghtcenth Foot, the Royal Lash Rej^ent. 

’ Latex the Twenty-fourth Foot, the South Wales Boxdetexs. 
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of War and Transports; for that purpose we lay till ye 17 att wob 
time y« winde presenting, it blowing a fresh gale, about 10 a clock in 
ye morning we sett sail under [protection of] 10 Ships of War English 
and Dutch: under ye Command of Admii^ Baker Rear AdmU of 
ye White Squadron . . . 

March y® aist about i a clock in y® afternoon we came to anchor 
att Tinnaouth, where we lay for further orders, laboring under many 
ilconveniences, haveing only ye bare Deck to lye upon, web hardship 
caused abundance of our men to bid adieu to ye world.^ 

By the time these much-tided soldiers reached Tynemouth the 
danger was over. Forgin entered the Firth of Forth and anchored 
near the Isle of May on the i2th/25rd. Signals made to the shore 
met with but vague responses. Byng was already at the mouth of 
the Forth. A lucky turn of wind prevented the whole expedition 
from being trapped. The Pretender stiU hoped to land at Inverness; 
but all the rest now thought only of home. The sufferings of the 
soldiers, crowded upon the open decks in storm and icy rain, were 
(streme. Our own losses, as Private Deane reveals, were heavy. 
The French lost several thousand men from sickness and es^osure. 
All the French vessels escaped except one, the Salisbury ^ taken from 
England in 1703 and “the best ship’* in Forbin’s fleet. This was 
boarded by the Leopard^ and yielded a crowd of luckless Jacobites. 
Among these was ^e aged Lord Griffin, whom we may remember 
with John ChurchiU in James II’s shipwreck of 1681 saving him- 
self “by catching hold of a hen-coop.”®* The unfortunate nobleman 
was again in dire peril. In fact, he had but one hope — ^his comrade 
of those early days. This, however, did not fail him. 

The news of the arrival of the invaders in the Firth of Forth, 
the rumour of their landing, and of an alleged Scottish uprising 
caused a panic in London. The funds fell fifteen points. The Gold- 
smiths’ Company, which was in some respects the Tory rival of the 
Bank of England, started a formidable run upon that institution. 
’The Queen, Marlborough, the Dukes of Somerset and Newcastle, 
Dutch merchants, Huguenot refugees, and Jewish financiers, 
together with all the Whig wealth, hastened to the rescue. Godol- 
phin transferred aU the Treasury gold to the Bank. The share- 
holders of the Bank prepared to meet a 20 per cent. call. The run 
was stopped. The good news arrived. The funds soared, and 
general rejoicings were the order of the day. No severities darkened 

^ J, M. Deane, A Journal of tbt Campaigi in Flanders, 1708 (1846), p. 4. 

■ Vd. I, p. 158. 
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the success. Lord Griffin, indeed, was condemned to death, but 
Marlborough successfully, though under much criticism, prevented 
his execution. This caused some disappointment. “The boys of the 
town,** wrote Swift sardonically, “are mighty happy; for we are 
to have a beheading next week, unless the Queen will interpose her 
mercy.** Eventually the old Lord, respited from month to month, 
died in the Tower in 1710, of old age, and perhaps of a not unnatural 
depression. 

Thus ended somewhat ignominiously the first of the Jacobite 
descents. It led, however, to consequences of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the party sphere. Parliament was approaching the end of 
a triennial term. What more deadly prelude could there be to a 
General Election than the seeming or imputed identification of the 
Tories with the frustrated invasion of the island by foreign troops? 
All Whig suspicions of Marlborough and Godolphin were swept 
away by thpir proven vigilance and 2eal. The Queen, having felt 
the throne shake beneath her, her every instinct of self-preserva- 
tion stirred, was gkd to give expression to her feelings in language 
which went far beyond her normal mood. Ministers found her 
willing to declare her obligation “to place her chief dependence 
on those who had given such repeated proofs of the greatest warmth 
and concern, for the support of the Revolution, the security of her 
own person, and of the Protestant Succession.**^ In closing the 
session she allowed herself to say, “All which is dear to you is 
perfecdy safe under my government, and must be irrecoverably lost, 
if ever the designs of a popish Pretender, bred up in the principles 
of the most arbitrary government, should take place.*** 

It was indeed the hour of the Whigs. Even before the election 
they renewed their efforts to press themselves upon the Queen. 
Once again they selected one of their number behind whom all their 
efforts should be concentrated. Somers, William in*s Lord Chan- 
cellor, was, for his gifts, his dignities, and his record in history, 
the accepted head of the Junto. During Anne’s reign he had 
been removed with other Whig Lords from the Privy CoundL 
His associates now resolved that he should become its President. 
The by tile victorious party for the inclusion of so eminent 

a statesman in the coimdils of the sovereign was amply justified. 
Indeed, the Whigs might boast their moderation in asking only for 
this. Not only did the five Lords sustain the request, but it was 
endorsed by the moderate Whig members of the Cabinet, the Dukes 

1 Parliammtary History, vi, 729. * Ibi^., 731. 
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of Devonshire and Newcastle. The Queen met their first overtures 
with the answer that she could not displace Lord Pembroke, with 
whom she was entirely pleased. The Whig Dukes then reduced 
their claim to the simple inclusion of Somers in the Cabinet. Anne, 
taken by surprise at the audience, could think of no grounds for 
refusal other than that the Cabinet was full enough already. Pressed 
from all sides, the Queen carried her complaints to Marlborough. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Kensikgton 

April izIMqy 3, 1708 

The occasion of my writing to you, at this time, is to give you an 
account of a visit I had yesterday from Lord Privy Seal and Lord 
Steward, in which they proposed my taking Lord Somers into the 
Cabinet Council, without giving him any employment, since I could 
not be prevailed upon to make him President, laying a great stress 
on its being necessary for my service. Their arguments did not at 
all convince me of the reasonableness nor the propriety of the thing. 
But all the answer I made was that the proposition was a very new 
thing, and that I thought there were enough of the Cabinet Council 
already; that I depended upon their assistance in carrying on my 
business; and had no thoughts of employing any but those that 
served me well in the Parliament, and had no leaning to any others, 
and would countenance all that served me faithfully. This is the sense 
of what I said to them; and this morning I gave this account to Lord 
Treasurer, who had heard nothing of this matter before, but joined 
in the two Dxikes’ proposal, using a great many arguments to persuade 
me to comply with it; and, I must own to you, did pot convince me 
any more than what I had heard before on tihe same subject, though I 
have a much greater respect for him than for either of the others, 
looking upon it to be utter destruction to me to bring Lord Somers into my 
service. And I hope you will not join in soliciting me in this thing, 
though Lord Treasurer teUs me you will; for it is what I can never 
consent to. 

You are very happy to be out of the disagreeable and vexatious 
things that I am more or less continually made uneasy with, which 
makes me not wonder at your not coming back as you promised. I 
pray God bless and direct you in everything, and never let it be in 
anybody’s power to do me ill offices with you, but be assured that I 
am, and will be ever, your faithful servant.^ 

Marlborough, now at the front anxiously watching the French 
army gathering around Mons, urged her to comply. His letter 
shows that he was as good a judge of electioneering as of military 

1 Coxe, iv, 72-73. 
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matters. Evidently the Queen, presumably on Harley’s forecast, 
hoped that the Tories would hold their own at the polls, and Marl- 
borough was at pains to undeceive her. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Ghent 

iWay 9, 1708 

... I do not doubt but care is taken to incUne your Majesty to 
believe that the Tories will have, this next Parliament, a majority in 
the House of Commons. But I beg your Majesty to consider, before 
it is too late, how that is possible, after the attempt that has been 
made by France for the Pretender; and that the greatest part of that 
party is suspected, either to have known, or at least to have wished 
success to the attempt. Besides, their continual endeavours to incline 
the people to a peace which, in the circumstances we are in, can only 
tend to the lessening your Majesty, and consequently the advancement 
of the Pretender’s interest. 

This being the truth, how is it possible, madam, that the honest 
people of England, who wish well to you, and the carrying on of the 
war, can be prevailed upon to choose such men as they believe would 
ruin all that is dear to them? If what I have the honour to write to 
your Majesty be the truth, for God’s sake consider what may be the 
consequences of refusing the request of the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Devonshire; since it will be a demonstration not only to them, but to 
everybody, that Lord Treasurer and I have no credit with your 
Majesty, but that you are guided by the insinuation of Mr Harley. 

We are assured that the Duke of Burgundy is coming to the head 
of this army with the King of France’s leave and orders to venture a 
batde. I sball be so far from avoiding it that I shall seek it, thinking 
it absolutely necessary for your service; so that God only knows 
whether this may not be the last I may have the honour to write you 
which makes me beg with the same earnestness as if I were sure it 
were to be my last that your Majesty will let no influence or persuasion 
Tu'nriei- you, not Only in this, but in all your worldly afEEiics, to follow 
the advice and good counsel of Lord Treasurer who will never have 
any thought but what is for your honour and true interest.^ 

Marlborough attached grave importance to the reception of his 
advice. “If she be obstinate,” he wrote to Godolphin, “I thidkit 
is a plain declaration to all the world that you and I have no credit, 

that all is governed underhand by Mr Harley and Mrs Masham.”* 
The Queen ignored Marlborough’s advice about Somers, but in 
a letter of European importance assured him that she would in no 
way lend herself to peace negotiations. 

^ Osxe, iv, 74-76. 
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The Qmen to Marlborough 

May 6/17, 1708 

... I have been so tired to-day -with importunities that come from 
the Whigs that I have not spirits left to open my afflicted heart so freely 
and so fully as I intended. . . . 

I can now only tell you that as to what you mention, and what the 
Lord Treasurer told me some time ago, of your being pressed in two 
conferences for the making steps towards a peace, I am entirely of your 
opinion, thinking it neither for my honour nor interest; and do assure 
you that whatever insinuations my enemies may make to the contrary, 

I shall never at any time give my consent to a peace, but upon safe 
and honourable terms. Excuse my answering nothing more of your 
letter at this time, and be so just to me as not to let any misrepresenta- 
tions that may be made of me have any weight with you, for that 
would be a greater trouble to me than can be es5>ressed. I cannot end 
without begging you to be very careful of yourself, there being nobody, 

I am sure, that prays more heartily for your preservation than her that 
will live and die most sincerely your bumble servant. 

The Prince desires his service to you.^ 

The election was fought out in May. A month before both 
Harley and the Queen nursed secret hopes of a Tory victory. Now 
the Tories were taken at a hopeless disadvantage. The shadow of 
the frustrated invasion overlay the land. The Whigs exploited the 
occasion to the full. In manifestos and speeches they endeavoured 
to confound the Tories with the Jacobites, and their political an- 
tagonists with the French. Brutally accused by their opponents of 
bringing the curse of civil war and foreign invasion upon the land, 
distmsted by important moderate elements, abandoned at this critical 
moment, though only for the moment, by the Queen, in whom their 
hopes were set, it was marvellous the Tories were not annihilated 
in the constituencies. They were stubborn folk, and in those days 
Englishmen did not run in droves, like their modern descendants. 
Harley, in spite of the invasion scare, in spite of Greg’s treason, 
and all the odium thrust upon him Ijoth by the Whigs and the 
Court, was returned for his Welsh seat (New Radnor). St John, 
having quarrelled with his father, patron of the family borough of 
Wootton Bassett, sought a refuge in over-represented Tory Corn- 
wall. He failed to find it. No doubt his cynical dis car d in g of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill for the sake of office three years before . 
had left an impression upon the Tory Party managers, both national 
and local, which not all his brilliancy and eloquence could eflfece. 

^ Coxe, iv, 83-89. 
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He passed fot the moment into complete eclipse. Burying himself 
in the depths of the country, he affected to find in horse and hound, 
in books and agriculture, a solace for his exile from afl&irs. As the 
election results flowed in it became certain that the Whigs would 
be masters of the new House of Commons. In fact, they secured a 
majority of over a hundred, and thus the Lords of the Junto became 
possessed of lawful and predominant power in both Houses, exerds- _ 
able as soon as Parliament should meet. 

Parliament only sat in the winter. It was now no more than 
June. The Whigs felt that the Queen should recognize the results 
of the polls by embracing them forthwith ia a definitely party ; 
administration. The event, however, struck Anne differently. She 
was surprised and chagrined by the Tory defeat. AH her prejudices 
against the Whigs were redoubled by Aeir triumphs. She under- 
stood, and Harley must have explained to her, how narrow and 
acddental had been the margins by which their previous plans had 
been cast down. When Secretary of State, Harley had looked 
forward upon a very solid basis to forming a Government with or 
even without Marlborough in January or February 1708, and, aided 
by the favour of the Crown, to winning the Generd Election. Marl- 
borough's prestige and his fidelity to Godolphin had ruptured 
Harley's scheme of government. The Jacobite raid had spoiled 
his chances in the constituendes. The Queen resented these unfore- 
seeable happenings. In the face of what Sunderland called “the 
best Whig Parliament that has been since the revolution,”^ Anne 
was more cordially Tory than ever before. Already she had for- 
gotten the Jacobite scare. She would not hear of new Whigs in the 
Cabinet. The supplies had been voted for the year; Marlborough 
was in the field at the head of the armies, and until the money ran 
short the Whigs could drum their heels in the coffee-houses, or the 
antechambers — ^if they could get so far. 

Anne's distress and discontent vented itself upon Sunderland. 
The Whig Secretary of State had used his office, his influence, and, 
as far as he dared, the Queen's name to rig the election of the 
Scottish peers in his party interests. In a letter to the Duke of 
Roxburgh he had written: “I would not have you be buHy’d by the 
Court-Party, for the Queen herself cannot support that faction 
long.”® This undoubted disloyalty to the principles upon which the 

1 Sundedand to Newcastle; B.M., Lansdowne MSS., 1236, f. 242. 

* Ralph,. The Other Side of the Question (1742), P- 3®o- Authot anonymous: “A 
Woman of Quality.” Ralph is the name of the jounoalist who probably compiled it. 
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compromise of the Queen’s Government was framed, and which 
Marlborough and Go dolphin represented, was exposed to her up 
the backstairs by Harley. All her dislike of Sunderland, all her 
resentments at his having been forced upon her, now found vehe- 
ment expression. Her name had been used for a party purpose, 
contrary, not only to her feelings, but to the whole character of the 
Government, which Marlborough’s audiority had wrung from her 
as a final setdement. She became so enraged that only her respect 
for Marlborough and for Marlborough’s power prevented her from 
taking the seals of office out of hand from his son-in-law. She 
protested to him indignantly in two' letters of June 18/29 
June 22/July 3. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

June 18/29, 1708 

. . . There is no wonder opposition should increase when one of 
my own servants is at the head of it, as you will see by the enclosed, 
which I could not forbear sending you to give you a view of the ill- 
. treatment I receive from the person that is mentioned in it: there are 
larger accounts come to-day from other hands, all to the same purpose; 
it is such a behaviour, I believe, as never was known, and what I really 
cannot bear, nor what no other I dare say would one minute; but I 
am willing out of sincere kindness and consideration I have for you 
to defer taking away the seals till I receive again more confirmation 
of what the enclosed contains; not that I have doubt of the truth of it; 
all Lord S.’s own actions having shown so much of the same spirit, 
... It is impossible to bear such usage; and I am sure you are too 
reasonable, if you consider this matter impartially, to blame me when 
I send for the seals, and be assured I shall ever be the same sincere and 
faithful friend to you as ever.^ 

The Queen to Marlborough 

June xzljulj 13, 1708 

*I believe you expect to hear from me this post, and therefore I 
writt to lett you know I have had better succession {sie\ in ye Election 
in Scotland than could be expected after such Opposition. . . . Ld 
Sunderland has assured me he had neither directly nor indirectly made 
use of my name, but at ye same time owned he had writt his own 
thoughts about ye Election to some Lds of ye Squadron, as they 
call them, . . . tho he did not mention my name I think in effect what 
he has done is ye same thing, . . . soe I cannot but still resent this 
usage very much. . . .* 

^ Madboiough Papers, H.M.C., p. 4a. 
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Apparently the Queen was disconcerted by his silence, for she 
wrote again on July 3/14, when, unknown to her, her armies were 
gathering the spoils of victory, a more equable and mollifying letter. 


The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July 3/14, 1708 

I am very sorry you continue still in the desire you mentioned to 
the Lord Treasurer of retiring after the campagne, . . . but though 
you are never so desirous to be at quiet, I condude, till you see in what 
condition you can leave things abroad and how you find things at 
home, you can take no resolution, and therefore I will not now trouble 
you with everything I could say to persuade you out of this melan- 
choly thought; but leave it to you to consider how mortifying a thing 
it must be for me if ever you put it in practice. . . . "What you desire 
concerning Lord Treasurer was not at all necessary, for I have so true 
a sense of his friendship to me, and so real a value and esteem for hitn, 
that if ever anybody should endeavour to do him any ill office, it 
would have no effect upon me. . . . Great care must be taken that 
no cause be given to our friends abroad to think that there is any fear 
of business going ill in England, and you may be sure I will advise in 
everything with those you desire; the parties are such bugbeares that 
I dare not venture to write my mind freely of either of them without 
a cypher for fear of any accident. I pray God keep me out of the 
hands of both of them.^ 

Marlborough received the earlier menacing or disquieting mes- 
sages in the crisis of rtKirches and manoeuvres which preceded battle. 
So obvious an affront as the public dismissal of his own son-in-law 
at such a moment seemed likely to undermine his authority before 
all men. Harassed by the Queen’s attitude, he was also incensed by 
Sunderland’s behaviour. AU that we know of Sunderland during 
the summer of 1708 shows that his only loyalty was to the Junto. ' 
For the Queen, for the compromise Cabinet of which he was a mem- 
ber, for Marlborough, his father-in-law, to whom he owed so much, 
for Sarah, who had wrecked herself to help him — ^nay, for the 
caxise of the Alliance, he cared in comparison nothing: the party 
pledge was his only tie. Thus we see him using throughout the ' 
year language about Godolphin and even Marlborough which in 
cold hostihty equalled the worst that from the opposite angle Harley 
could whisper through Abigail to the Queen. 

^ Madborough Papers, H.M.C., p. 42. 
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Marlborough, at grips with a superior French army, worn and 
wearied, ill and fevered, was, as we shall see, roused after a brief 
collapse to the mood of Napoleon before Wagram; “La bataiUe 
r^pondra.” He cast political intrigues from him with inexpressible 
loathmg. He left the Queen’s letters unanswered, and mounted his 
horse. 



Chapter Nineteen 


EUGENE COMES NORTH 

1708 — ^SPRING 

P RINCE EUGENE, according to Schulenberg, said of 
the campaign of 1708, “He who has not seen this has 
seen noliiing.” This remark is typical of the accounts of 
eyewitnesses of aU ranks on either side. The captious 
Goslinga ends his tale with the words, “Thus ended this dangerous 
and remarkable campaign, one of the most glorious which was ever 
made.” And our Private Deane, of the Fkst Guards, calls it “very 
long, titesome, troublesome, mischievous and strange, yet very 
successful.” Indeed, it is not easy to find operations more novel 
and suggestive to the student of military afiaks. We have the two 
greatest commanders of the age at the head of troops Eom many 
confederate states, surmounting the vices of coalitions, beginning 
under a serious misfortune, courting undue risks to gain victory in 
the field, and undertaking the greatest siege till then recorded, with 
thek communications cut. We see besiegers besieged while still 
besieging; preserving existence from day to day only by the narrow- 
est margins and chances ; isolated and invested in the midst of enemy 
territory, yet never reUnquishing thek prey; fighting on in defiance 
of custom and season tiU the end of December; finally overcoming 
every obstruction and succeeding in every detail against the forces 
of a homogeneous French army, which never outnumbered them 
by less than six to five. 

It is worth while, in order the better to recognize the sequence 
of events, to set forth the major episodes beforehand: namely, the 
loss of Ghent and Bruges; the battle of Oudenarde; the investment 
of Lille; the convoy of the siege-train from Brussels; the French 
attempt to raise the siege; the severance of the communications 
with Brussels; the opening of new communications with the sea; 
the critical action of Wynendael; the bombardment and assaults of 
the city of Lille; the inundations and aquatic warfare for supplies; 
the total isolation of the allied armies ; fhe timely surrender of the 
dty of Lille; the opening of a thkd line of communications from 
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tiie sea; the French diversion against Brussels; the forcing of the 
Scheldt and the relief of Brussels by Marlborough and Eugene; 
the fall of the citadel of Lille; the final recapture of Ghent and 
Bruges by the Allies. 

Encouraged by his success in 1707, Louis XIV resolved, as Marl- 
borough had predicted,^ to gain the mastery in Flanders. By a 
hard effort he brought to the field the most numerous army which 
the world had seen for centuries. Nearly a hundred and ten thousand 
men, forming 131 battalions and 216 squadrons, assembled duriog 
May around Mons. His intention was to give the effective command 
against Marlborough to Marshal Venddme. His eldest grandson, 
Fdnelon’s pupil, the blameless Duke of Burgundy, having, however, 
expressed a desire to serve, was placed nominally at the head of the 
army, and the Elector of Bavaria was constrained to transfer himself 
to the Upper Rhin e. Vendome favoured the change, thinking that 
the inexperienced prince of the blood would hamper him less than 
the able, war-toughened Elector. 

Max Emmanuel, on the other hand, was loath to leave Flanders. 
What Marlborough had foretold in 1706 had come to pass. The 
cities of Belgium were seething with discontent under the rule and 
exactions of the Dutch. The Elector felt himself possessed of real 
influence with the Belgian people. Moreover, he feared lest his 
removal should be the prelude to peace negotiations with Holland 
at ids expense. The French Court, however, consoled him with the 
prospect of so strong an army upon the Upper Rhiue that by a 
b rillia.n t campaign he might even regain his own Bavaria. “On 
account of the disgust that subsisted”* between the Elector and 
Villars, the latter was made to exchange commands with Berwick, 
who had already been appointed to the southern front (Daupidn^). 
Berwick, when he arrived on the Rhine, like Venddme in Finders, 
was held responsible commander, with the extra duty of keeping a 
royal or exalted figurehead out of mischief and in good humour, 
and of securing to such personages the glory to which their birth 
entitled them. Neither of them was, however, willing to be a puppet 
or even a passenger. When we dwell upon Marlborough’s troubles 
with the Dutch field Deputies and recalcitrant allies, it must not be 
forgotten that similar vexations often afldicted the marshals of France. 
Not only had they to endure a divided authority, but also a persis- 
tent inteference by almost daily couriers ftom the Great King him- 
self, to whom all decisive issues were referred. 

^ See p. *74. * Berwick, Memirj, li, 5. 
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Indeed, once Eugene had joined Marlborough their perfect com- 
radeship and pre-e min ence established a higher unity of command 
than had ever been seen in the war, “The Princes,” as they 
to be called in the confederacy, setded everything between them- 
selves. Neither ever allowed a whisper of disagreement to circulate. 
They were apparently immune from any kind of jealousy of each 
other, were proof against every form of mischief-making or intrigue, 
and in the field at any rate were in practice absolute. The councils 
of war were frequent, and many opinions were heard. But once 
“the Princes” had finally spoken all bowed to their judgment. 
Without this new fiict at the allied headquarters the extraordinary 
operations which these chapters describe, so intricate, so pro- 
longed,' and contrary on many occasions to the accepted principles 
of war, could never have been achieved. 

Marlborough, Eugene, and Heinsius met at The Hague on 
April 12 to concert the general strategy of the year. It immediately 
became obvious that Eugene would not go to Spain. The Emperor 
would not agree; Eugene did not want to go; Marlborough did not 
mean him to go. Thus the pet project of the British Parliament and 
Cabinet which had been referred to this conference was promptly 
dismissed. The theatre was judged minor, and the policy should be 
defensive. Who, then, should command? This also had been largely 
settled by Marlborough. A fortnight earlier Stanhope had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British forces there. He had 
travelled to The Hague in Marlborough’s company. He attended 
aU the meetings. But it was not Marlborough’s policy to send any 
important British detachment to Spain. Only about two thousand 
British troops were actually capable of taking the field. Marl- 
borough therefore had procured firom the Cabinet auiiority to pay 
the expense of a considerable reinforcement of Imperial troops. He 
also proposed that the Palatine contingent in Italy, seven thousand 
strong, under General Rehbinder, hired jointly by England and 
Holland, should be sent to the Peninsula. This was the most he 
could do ; it was also the least. The great preponderance of Germanic 
troops made it necessary that an Imperial commander should also 
be appointed. Starhemberg, reputed “the best General of the age 
for the defensive,”^ was at that time commanding against the 
Hungarian rebels. It was decided to transfer him to Spain. This 
implied that Stanhope’s military rdle would be minor or nil. 

N. Tindal, Continuation of Rapiffs Histoty of England, iv, 97. 
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However, as he was entrusted with the payment of ;^i 0,000 a month 
from the British Government to Charles III, he was assured of some 
attention; and his instmctions from the Cabinet charged him to 
“enlarge the bounds” of the operations in Spain by land and sea. 
To console the British Parliament upon the withholding of Eugene 
from Spain special emphasis was kid upon the naval aspect of the 
campaign — ^namely, the need of capturing a safe sea-base. 

It was already plain that no forces could be provided for an im- 
portant offensive in Dauphin^ under Victor Amadeus. Marlborough, 
serenely unmoved by the Titian hangings, acquiesced at once in 
this restriction of the southern front. Every one at The Hague 
welcomed the idea that Eugene should fight in the north. But a 
further complication remained. 

The Elector of Hanover had with great difficulty been at last 
induced to accept the Rhine command as Imperial Generalissimo, 
He had viewed the arrival of Prince Eugene in the north with dis- 
favour. He saw himself eclipsed in reputation, and feared — ^with 
justice, as it proved — that his troops would be Averted or that his 
role would become subsidiary. Not only because of the difficulty 
of finding an Imperial commander-in-chief, but as a substantial 
ally, and heir to the British throne. Elector George Lewis of Han- 
over was a figure of the highest importance throughout the con- 
federacy, and especially to Marlborough. Nevertheless, when 
Marlborough and Eugene came together their war-thought pre- 
vailed over all other considerations. Eugene at first proposed to 
Marlborough that the main allied effort should be made along 
the Moselle and also across the Rhine. Thirty thousand men should 
be withdrawn from Flanders to Coblenz, making a Moselle army 
of seventy thousand, which Eugene would co mman d. In conjunc- 
tion with the Elector of Hanover’s Rhine army of forty thousand 
men, Marlborough’s abortive plan of 1705 would be tried again 
under more hopeful conditions. But the States-General would not 
agree, in the face of the heavy French concentration proceeding 
daily on their fcont, and magnified by rumour, to strip themselves 
of so krge a part of their defence. Marlborough was unwilling to 
weaken the Flanders army. He could use the frustrated invasion of* 
Scotland against moving his forces away from the sea. He warned 
Eugene from his own bitter experience that the assembly of the* 
German contingents upon the Moselle would be fatally delayed; 
and the French would seke the initia tive in Flanders long before 
the MoseUe army could be assembled. 
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Accordingly he proposed to Eugene that, although the three 
armies should be formed, and every pretence made of an invasion 
of France by the Moselle, yet at the proper moment secretly 
suddenly Eugene should carry whatever troops had gathered on the 
Moselle to join the main army in Flanders ; and that in the few days 
before the French could bring similar reinforcements from the Ehi^ 
he and Eugene should fall upon them with the superior strength of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, and force a decisive battle. 
This idea of a super-Blenheim commended itself to Prince Eugene. 
The two agreed to confine their secret to the narrowest circle. By 
these plans the French were remarkably deceived. With the impres- 
sions of Toulon strong in their minds, they still feared a major offen- 
sive in Dauphin^. Everything that leaked out from Brian^on's 
office in London about such schemes misled them. Completely 
mystified in this theatre by the allied strategy, they provided a sub- 
stantial army to guard their southern front and sent Marshal ViUars 
to command it. 

As a part of his main scheme Marlborough was still attracted by 
the idea of a “descent.” He believed that practically all the French 
regular troops were engaged on the various fronts, and that nothing 
but encampments of militia guarded the long coasts of France. 
Even if a serious landing was not made he hoped that the appear- 
ance of a substantial force in transports, escorted by a fleet, now 
here, now there, would draw far more than its own numbers from 
the main armies. We have seen the fate which awaited the troops 
of the first “descent.” Now, at the beginning of 1708, a second 
force under General Erie of eleven English battalions was assembled 
in the Isle of Wight with the necessary shipping and escort, to be 
used on the Belgian coast or against the French Channel ports in 
conjunction with Marlborough’s operations as he should direct. 
This, as we shall see, played a decisive part. 

Thus it was settled that Starhemberg and Stanhope should stand 
on the defensive in Spain; that Victor Amadeus should play a 
minor r61e in Dauphin^; that Eugene shotild concentrate upon the 
Moselle, as if to work with the Elector of Hanover on the Rhine, 
but that suddenly thereafter he should join Maidborough for a 
surprise battle m Flanders; and, lastly, that an amphibious descent 
should be prepared as a contributory diversion. 

The first step in pursuance of this general plan was to reconcile the 
Elector of Hanover to the preparatory formation of the three armies 
Lq the north. For this purpose Eugene insisted that Marlborough 
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should accompany him to Hanover. Disregarding the entreaties 
of Godolphin and Sarah that he should return home, if only for a 
fortnight, to save the political situation, of ■which more later, Marl- 
borough set out for Hanover in the third week of April. His report 
to Godolphin (The Hague, May 3) speaks for itself.^ 

I am now thoroughly convinced, if I had avoided being at Hanover 
at the same time with Prince Eugene, not only the project made at 
The Hague had miscarried, but also these people would have laid 
the fault at my door. 

After a very great deal of uneasiness the Elector has consented to 
the project for three armies; but we have been obliged to leave on the 
Rhine two Imperial regiments more than we designed, so that Prince 
Eugene will have 2000 horse less on the Moselle; and as for the joining 
the two armies {Marlborough and Eu^ne\^ we thought it best not to acquaint 
the Elector with ity so that I expect when that is put in execution^ he will be 
very angyi but since the good of the campaign depends upon it, I know 
no remedy but patience. 

In fact, though Marlborough’s letter does not mention it, he had 
been forced also himself to transfer five thousand troops to the Rhine 
army, thus providing the Elector with forty-seven thousand men, 
who were destined to stand virtually idle during the whole of the 
campaign. Moreover, the Elector never forgave him for the con- 
cealment, and afterwards, as George I, he was not without oppor- 
tunities of marking his displeasure. 

Lastly, it was understood between the princes that Marlborough 
might have to fight a battle before the junction of the armies could 
be made. “ We are assured,” he wrote to the Queen (May 9), 

tibat the Duke of Burgundy is coming to the head of this army with 
the King of France’s leave and orders to venUire a battle. I shall be 
so far from avoiding it that I shall seek it, thinking it absolutely neces- 
sary for your service, so that God only knows whether this may not be the 
last 1 mey have the honour to write you . . .* 

This histrionic note mingles more than once in Marlborough’s 
later letters to Queen Anne. It marks the decline in their relation- 
ship. He never wrote like this in any campaign before 1707. Its 
lack of reserve is excusable only by the crises of the Queen’s personal 
attitude and the political factions at work around her. But the same 
conditions that prompted the Captain-General to strike the note 
led the Queen to disregard it. 

^ Coxe, iv, 6a, * IbU.., 76. For full text sec p. 323. 
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The months of May and June were one of Marlborough’s periods 
of silent stress. In England the impact of the Whigs upon the 
Queen had produced a dangerous deadlock. All Holland, especially 
the burghers of Amsterdam, lent themselves to the demand for 
peace negotiations, even negotiations to be opened by the Allies. 
All Belgium was utterly wearied of the Dutch, and its great fortress 
towns were alive with conspiracy. Eugene’s army, as Marlborough 
had foreseen, had scarcely begun to assemble. The French were 
ready to take the field with about a hundred and ten thousand men 
collected around Mons, and Marlborough faced them with iii 
battalions and 197 squadrons, or almost ninety thousand, in his 
camps to the south of Brussels. Indeed, Louis XIV announced to 
his Court on May 24 that his reports from the armies led him to 
believe that a general engagement would be fought before the end 
of the month. 

A wealth of alternatives presented themselves to the French 
High Command. Vendome persuaded Louis XTV to approve the 
siege of Huy as a provocation to battle. It was a small undertaking, 
and if Marlborough sought to interrupt it the whole army could 
meet him in country favourable to the more powerful French 
cavalry and offering no helpful enclosures to the much-respected 
Confederate foot. Burgundy wished to march dkecdy towards 
Brussels to threaten the Dutch Barrier and test the alleged disaffec- 
tion of the Belgians. Marlborough himself apprehended a third 
plan towards the coast, beginning with a siege of Ath and aiming at 
Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp. Later on we shall see that his instinct 
proved sound. For the moment Vendome agreed with Burgundy’s 
view, and on May 26 the French army marched suddenly by night 
to Soignies. Marlborough advanced to Hal to confront them, and a 
battle seemed imminent. On Jime i, however, the French moved 
eastward towards Nivelles, threatening Louvain; whereupon Marl- 
borough repeated his retreat of the previous year by a very long 
march (thirty-sis miles in thirty hours and drenching rain). He 
passed around Brussels, and reached Terbanck, behind the Dyle, 
on June 3. The French, again confronted, halted between Genappe 
and Braine I’AUeud. In these positions both armies lay for the rest 
of June, the Frendi in doubt what to choose, and Marlborough 
waiting on thek choice and for Eugene. The Deputy Goslinga 
deemed Marlborough’s retirement pusillanimous, and recorded his 
usual calumnies upon it. But the Duke pursued his strategy with 
phlegm. At Terbanck he was safe. There he covered Brussels and 
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faded. “The disappointment of the Palatine troops,”^ he wrote to 
Godolphin Qune 1 1), 


and Eugene not being able to put in execution, by at least a fortnight, 
what was agreed between him and me, gives great disadvantage. 
However, I have taken my measures that nothing may be wanting at 



his arrival, being persuaded that our greatest hopes must be in what 
we shall be able to do in the. first four or five days; for their [Berwick's] 
foot wiU be able to join them as soon, if not sooner than ours. But if 
Prince Eugene uses that diligence he has proxnised, he may, with his 
horse, join me some days before they can, by stealing a march, which 
time we must make use of. ... I have been busy every day in review- 
ing the troops. The great part are in extreme good order.* 

And to Sarah; 

Whenever I have any reason, and my mind a little at ease, I make 
sure of that time to write to my dear soul. The post does not go till 

^ A separate contingent additional to those ordered to Spain. 

* Coxe, iv, iia-114. 
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to-morrow, but as I am that morning to see the left wing of horse, I 
mglrff use of this time to tell you that I am in my health, I thank God, 
as well as one of my age, and that has not his mind very much at ease, 
can be; for what I concerted with Prince Eugene will not be executed 
by fifteen days so soon as was resolved, which will be an advantage 
to the Duke of Venddme, by giving him time; but the slowness of the 
Germans is such that we must always be disappointed. ... As for us 
in this country, we have a very good army, but the French think them- 
selves more numerous; however, I hope, with the blessing of God, 
that this campaign will not pass without some good success on our 
side. You may easily believe me when I tell you that I do from my 
heart wish that the favourable account I now give you of the posture 
of our armies may meet with no disappomtm^. . . 

To Eugene he wrote on the same day: 

June n, 1708 


You will have learned on your arrival that the Elector of Bavaria 
[advised by Berwick] has sent a strong detachment towards the 
Moselle, which will doubtless march forward, in proportion as your 
troops advance, so you will easily judge that for a beginning we can 
rely only on the cavalry, with which Inquest you to hasten in all diligence \ 
for we can only reckon on a surprise which will depend on the little 
time you may take for your march between the Moselle and the 
Meuse. If the Palatines are not now arrwed^ym will please not to wait for 
them\ and as soon as I know the day you will be at Maestricht, I will 
send some one to meet you, and acquaint you with my projects. 

If you can gain only forty-eight hours, I wiU make my dispositions 
for the moment of your arrival, and with the blessing of heaven we 
may profit so well by these two days as to feel the good effects of it the 
rest of the campaign. You will order the infantry to hasten as much as 
possible to Maestricht ^ where they will receive directions for their further march. 

The two armies have remained in their present camps, and there is 
no appearance of a change, till I have the news which I expect from 
your Highness. I have employed this time in making an exact review 
of the troops, which are in so good a condition that it would gratify 
your Highness to see them.* 


This letter is interesting because it shows the relations between 
Marlborough and Eugene at this time. We see Marlborough 
giving the definite orders of a superior commander. Moreover, 
Eugene fully accepts the position. **Your Highness,” he wrote, 
“may be convinced I will omit nothing to press on my march from 
Rheinfels. I will give you due notice by courier, being myself 
extremely impatient to assure you in person of my respect . , 

^ G)xe, hr, 1x2, • Ibid., 116-117. “ Ibid., Ii8. 
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Marlborough used the protracted delays in reviewing the army. 
Napoleon was accustomed in his greatest days to take every oppor- 
tunity of inspecting his troops division by division. He used to 
assemble ten thousand men at a time, and spend the whole day with 
them, studying their condition, hearing complaints from aU ranks, 
and becoming personally known to the men. Marlborough may well 
have been his exemplar in this, for during this month he saw the 
whole allied army in detachments of eight to ten thousand a day, 
and was increasingly satisfied with its quality and spirit. But the 
delays of the Germans began to have serious results. To Godolphin 
he wrote on June 28: 

Prince Eugene thinks the Elector will not approve of his march, 
which is the reason of his not acquainting him sooner with my letter, 
so that he mi^t not have it in his power to hinder the march^ which he thinks 
otherwise he would do. That which gives me the greatest uneasiness is 
that I find Prince Eugene thinks that theic horse cannot join me in less 
than ten days, and that their foot must have fourteen or fifteen days. 
If they cannot make greater expedition, I fear the horse of the Duke 
of Berwick will get before them. . . . Since the disappoiatments Prince 
Eugene has met with have lost us above a month, and that the enemy 
know too much of our design, the best thing we can hope for is that 
we may be able to oblige them to come to some action.^ 

On June 29 the Prince started on his 1 50-mile march from Coblenz 
with forty-three squadrons and eighteen battalions — only fifteen 
instead of the originally hoped-for forty thousand — ^but still a for- 
midable reinforcement. But Berwick was also hastening to Flanders 
with fifty-five squadrons and thirty-four battalions (twenty-seven 
thousand men), and Eugene could not hope to be more than two 
or three days ahead of him even with his cavalry. The impending 
climax was apprehended in the secret circle at home. Sarah evidently 
bent beneath her anxieties, but who should reproach a soldier’s wife 
in such an hour? 

“You are so kind,” wrote Marlborough Qune 25), “as to be in 
pain as to what may happen when Prince Eugene comes. Put your 
trust in God, as I do, and be assured that I think I can’t be unhappy 
as long as you are kind.’’^ U 

At this time, as was usual in a crisis, his mind played placidly || 
with homely topics . Sarah had long desired a great house in London, ll 
and John made no diEBculty about the heavy expense. His economies , 
were usually upon small matters mostly affecting himself, and arose 

* Ibid.^ 90. 


^ Q)xe, iv, 120-121. 
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ffom his dislike of fritteting money. A hundred thousand pounds 
for some important object dear to his wife did not afflict him. But 
his opinions about Marlborough House, and especially about house- 
building, deserve the attention of all who lack that experience. 


John to Sarah 


July If/, 1708 


*I have receiv’d yours from St Albans, and am glad to find the 
Windows you are making please you. But as for myself, I am so desir- 
ous of living at Woodstock that I should not much Care to do anything 
but what is necessary anywhere else. In my Opinion what you write 
of Vanbmgh ought to please any reasonable Man. And besides the 
reasons you give against a Pension, ’tis more for his Interest to stay 
tin something happens that may be lasting. You ask my Opinion, 
which is best for building your House at London, three lifes, or 50 
years. I should think the Term of ^ 

have you follow your own Inclinatit^^j.Qj^ J^^ou know I never lik’d 
to build it at all. Andjf \sim Confid; nc you will find ’twill cost you 
much more Mony thari^i thing is worth. You may build a better 
Apartment than you haW now, but you will never have as many 
Conveniences as in your Lodgings. And you may depend on it, 'twill 
cost you double the Mory they have estimated. ’Tis not a proper Place for 
a great House: And I am sure, when you have built a little one, you 
won’t like it. So that if you have not set your Heart upon it I should 
advise you to think well of it. For *tis more advisable to hty a House 
than to build oneJ 


The moment (July a) had now come to inform the States-General 
that the whole Moselle army was marching to Flanders. 

Having reflected on the situation of our aflfeirs in this country, and 
considered those on the Moselle, and observing the little probability 
of supplying the army of Prince Eugene with all the requisites, so as 
to act offensively and with vigour; and being confirmed in my opinion 
by a resolution of your high Mightinesses, communicated to me by 
the Deputies, I have imparted to Prince Eugene and to Count Redh- 
teren my opinion that it will be more advantageous to the interests of 
the common cause for the army on the Moselle to join us in Brabant 
without delay, and entreated them, should they be of my opinion, to 
communicate the same to the Elector of Hanover, and to begin their 
march as soon as possible. These measures being taken in conformity 
with the approbation of the field Deputies, I doubt not but they will 
give notice to your high Mightinesses. Nevertheless, I would not fail 

1 Blenheim MSS. The remainder of this letter, beginning, “Though we are in the 
Month of July, I am now by a fire,” is printed in Coxe, iv, 90-91. 
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to infomi you that I have just received from Prince Eugene intelli- 
gence that his army commenced their march last Friday, the cavalry 
advancing by long forced marches, while the infantry rapidly followed: 
and that it was his intention to arrive in our camp on the 5 th or 6th, 
to concert with me the operations, according to our arrangement; 
that as soon as the cavalry shall approach we shall move direcdy upon 
the enemy, and bring on a battle, trusting in God to bless our designs, 
and hoping that I shall soon have an opportunity of sending you good 
news.^ 

The ink was scarcely dry upon this letter when news arrived that 
the French army was about to move. 

^ Coxe, iv, 123-124. 



Chapter Twenty 


THE SURPRISE OF GHENT AND BRUGES 

1708 — ^JULY 4-10 

T he hatred which the Dutch occupation had aroused in 
the Belgian people in the two years since RamiUies had 
made the former French yoke seem light by contrast. 
Count Bergheyck, a Flemish noble of high repute, headed 
and organized a widespread pro-French conspiracy. His partisans 
prepared themselves to deliver the great fortress towns of Belgium 
to the French at the first favourable opportunity. In May Marl- 
borough had detected and nipped in the bud the plot to surrender 
Antwerp. He had grave reasons to be anxious about the feelings 
in Brussels itself. He was under no illusions about Ghent and 
Bruges. Indeed, he had stationed Major-General Murray in that 
region with a whole brigade for the express purpose of giving timely 
aid to any threatened garrison. 

During June Count Bergheyck unfolded a design for delivering 
Ghent and Bruges to France. The plan was considered immediately 
both by the French headquarters and at Versailles. Burgundy 
himself resolved upon the sudden flank march across the Dender 
towards Ghent. Vend6me thought it too hazardous, and advised 
a longer detour to the south. But the young prince took the plunge. 
On July 4 his strong advance forces under Grimaldi, ostensiHy 
foraging to the westward, crossed the Dender at Ninove, and moved 
fast on Ghent. Simultaneously a flying column under the Comte de 
la Motte moved from the French lines at Comines to summon 
Bruges. The French Grand Army broke camp at seven p.m. They 
marched all night and all through the day of the 5 th. At three A.M, 
La Motte entered Bruges without opposition. At dawn the French 
army was crossing the Senne at Tubize. At eight in the evening, 
having thrown out strong detachments under Albergotti to cover 
their tight flank, they were crossing the Dender at Ninove. Here 
they learned that the town of Ghent had surrendered, and that the 
governor had agreed to yield the citadel by July 8, if not sooner 
relieved. This continuous march of more than thirty miles, part in 
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heavy rain, had exhausted the army. The baggage and artillery 
could not cross the Dender till dawn on the 6th. They lay protected 
only by their rearguards. 

Late on July z Marlborough learned that the enemy were prepar- 
ing to move, and on the night of the 4th at about ten o’clock he 
heard that they were marching westward, having sent strong detach- 
ments forward towards the Dender. He gave immediate orders to 
strike the camp and stand to arms. His first concern was to rein- 
force the garrison of Oudenarde, and thus make sure of a bridge- 
head on the Scheldt. He sent the following significant instructions 
to Murray, whose mobile brigade was near Ghent: 

Camp at Terbanck 
July 5, 1708 
Tm in the mormng 

The enemy detached yesterday in the afternoon five thousand men 
towards Ninove. We are told since that their whole army is marched, 
of which we only expect the confirmation to begin ours, all things being 
in readiness for it. In the meantime I desire that immediately upon 
receipt of this you cause Sir Thomas Prendergast to march with his 
regiment to Oudenarde, there to remain till further orders.^ 

Marlborough began to move his army towards Brussels at the 
same hour. In the afternoon, when he was near the city, he wrote 
to the Secretary of State, Boyle; 

Having had advice last night that the enemy were decamped and 
diat they had made a strong detachment some hours before under the 
command of M. Grimaldi, we have been upon our march since two 
o’clock in the morning, and, having notice at noon that the detach- 
ment was advanced as far as Alost, and had broken down the bridges 
over the Dender, I immediately detached two thousand horse and 
dragoons under the comrnand of Major-General Bothmar, to pass at 
Dendermonde to observe them and protect the Pays de Waes. By 
what we can learn hitherto their army is advanced as far as Ninove, 
and we shall continue our march according to their further motions.® 

After a march of eighteen miles the Allies came into camp about 
Anderlecht, on the south-western outskirts of Brussels, during the 
afternoon. Their advanced troops, the right wing, lay as far west 
as Lombeek. We have here a picture which, although drawn by a 
spiteful pen, is too rare to omit. It shows us the rough side of the 
tapestry. GosUnga arrived at about half-past six at Marlborough’s 
headquarters. 

» Dispatches, iv, 95. « Jbid, 96. 
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We found him ready to moxint his horse. He had received an hour 
earlier a report from the right that they "were in touch vdth the enemy 
and there was a chance of striking at their rear-guard. ... It was upon 
this message from the generals of the right that the Duke had got up 
from his bed, pale and worn out and disconsolate, to go and reconnoitre 



for h i m self the situation of the enemy. We had scarcely ridden a couple 
of miles when he said that there was no use in going further, that it 
was too late to begin an operation, and thereupon he turned his hpr$e 
and rode back to his quarters.^ 

Goslinga followed him thither, and urged an attack next morning 
upon the French rearguard, which must be exhausted by an extra- 
ordinary march. The Duke replied that the ground was not fe,vour- 
able. However, upon further reports that the whole French army 

1 Goslinga, p. 45. 
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was before him in position and might even itself attack at daybreak, 
he reinforced his right or advanced wing with thirty battalions and 
thirty squadrons of his weary troops, only just camped after their 
hea,vy march. “I was wakened at one in the morning,” continues 
G^slinga, 

by Milord’s adjutant, who told me that the Duke was getting up to 
go to the right wing. I dressed forthwith and presented myself 
before two o’clock at his quarters. I found him at prayers. These 
finished, he got into his carriage. M. Dopf and I followed him. It 
was at the first gleam of dawn that we arrived at the mill of Tombergh 
[Lombeek]. We there found Bulow with other generals of the right. 
All were under the strong conviction . . . that we should find the 
enemy army in battle array ready to fall upon us. Several even in the 
dawn and darkness, when no objects could yet be distinguished, 
imagined that they counted squadrons and battalions. But at length 
broad daylight dissipated these phantoms, and we found not one 
living soul before us,^ 

A detachment sent in pursuit captured a French baggage column 
and two or three hundred prisoners, but thereafter came in contact 
with the infantry of the enemy’s rearguard posted in hedges and 
enclosures, and returned with tlieir booty to camp about noon. It 
was evident that the French, by a sudden and extremely daring forced 
march, had carried their whole army beyond the Dender, and that 
they stood between the Allies and Ghent. They were thus in a 
position to adopt the third alternative plan, which Marlborough 
had always apprehended, and to attack the allied fortresses and 
bridgeheads on the Scheldt and the Lys, including particularly 
Oudenarde and Menin.^ 

To give an idea of the trials of the G)mmander-in-Chief we must 
dwell a little longer on Goslinga’s account. The Deputy pursued 
the Duke back to his headquarters. In ignorance of the measures 
which had been taken for its defence, he opined that Oudenarde 
was probably aheady lost. He clamoured for an immediate march 
south-westward in order to protect Menin and the conquered 
territories of Flanders. All his account is designed to portray 
Marlborough as a vacillating sluggard whom the Deputy was en- 
deavouring to arouse to a sense of his duty. The correspondence 
which has been set out shows that Marlborough was only waiting 

J Goslinga, p. 48. 

* See map at p. 343; also where necessary the general map of the Western Nether- 
lands facing p. 488, 
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for the arrival of Eugene’s cavalry to strike his blow. In the mean- 
time he must cover Brussels. He had been without sleep the whole 
night, moving the army, marching himself, and striving to measure 
the unknown. He was, by Goslinga’s account, physically very hard 
pressed. Nevertheless, he endured with patience the prolonged 
itresponsible solicitations of the Deputy, and, remarking that “your 
masters would not be particularly edified if we thus abandoned our 
own Flanders,” ordered the army to march to Assche. Here, 
guarding Brussels and the crossings of the Dender, he could await 
developments and Eugene. Goslinga did all he could to create 
prejudice and marshal opinion against this pmdent strategy, but of 
its massive good sense there can be no doubt. 

We have seen that on the evening of the 5 th the generals of Mad- 
borough’s right wing conceived themselves in presence of the 
mflin French army and even liable to attack. It was not, however, 
till daylight on the 6th that all the French vehicles and cannon passed 
the Dender safely, followed during the morning by Albergotti and 
the rearguard. There is little doubt that if Albergotti had been 
strongly attacked about four in the afternoon of the 5 th Burgundy 
might Mve paid for his audacity with the loss of the whole of his 
artillery and baggage, as well as of his flank and rearguards. This is 
made a reproach against Marlborough. The question remains 
whether such an attack was physically possible. Marlborough could 
not move from Terbanck on the night of the 4th till he knew for 
r prtqin -which Way the French main army was marching. Grimaldi’s 
advance to Ninove might be a feint to cover a stroke in the opposite 
direction at Louvain, and bring about a disastrous separation of the 
converging allied armies. When Marlborough moved he moved 
as fest as the French; but the French had started ten miles nearer to 
the Dender and seven hours before him. He did not come in touch 
with their rearguard till half-past five in the afternoon. His own 
troops had been under arms for eighteen hours and had made a 
full march. His left wing had not yet arrived. Darkness must have 
ftllpfi before he could attack in force. When about seven o’do^ 
said it was too late and turned his horse, he was unquestionably 
right If, of course, he had known with certainty the day before 
- what the French intended, if even he could have Imown what they 
were doing when they started on the evening of the 4th, a better 
rliqnrp would have offered itseff. But Burgundy was protected by 
the secrecy of his plans and by the very rashness of his march. 

Qvilian spectators like Goslinga often perceive opportunities 
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which are not in fact open to responsible generals moving large 
armies in the fog of war, and boimd to provide against many dangers 
which as soon as they are warded off are not remembered or even 
noticed. Fine stories can always be told of what might have hap- 
pened if the facts, times, and information had been different. Nor 
would a Deputy, driving about in his comfortable berlin, appreciate 
the strain upon the marching troops, or the imperative nature of 



their need for food and rest. It is not that these factors would be 
unknown to him, but rather their emphasis and values. We can, 
however, see from his account Marlborough’s intense fatigue at this 
time, his despondency and grave anxiety, his unrelenting care and 
discharge of duty. He was ailing and about to become ill. The 
prolonged and varied stresses to which he was subjected — ^the Queen 
estranged, his political system tottering, the hounds upon his track 
at home, a superior enemy upon his front, Eugene’s unavoidable 
delays, Goslinga’s endless officious carping and chatter — ^had found 
the Hmits of his hitherto unconquered spirit. 

The worst was to come. On the march to Assche the news he 
must inwardly have dreaded of the loss of Ghent and Bruges 
arrived. To Marlborough this seemed for the moment disastrous 
to the whole campaign. Ghent was, in Berwick’s words, ‘^the key 
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to all the rivers and all die waterways of Flanders.” It seemed to 
govern the movement of siege artillery. Bruges was only less 
important. By its loss the direct line of communication with Eng- 
land by Ostend was destroyed. The fruits of Ramillies could be tom 
away piecemeal. The climax of the new campaign seemed ruined. 
What wonder if the Captain-General 5delded to an hour of gloom? 
He was only a man. 

Brigadier Grumbkow, the Pmssian commissary at the British 
headquarters, wrote to Frederick I: 

The blow which the enemy dealt us did not merely destroy all our 
plans, but was sufficient to do irreparable harm to the reputation and 
previous good fortune of My lord Duke, and he felt this misfortune 
so keenly that I believed he would succumb to this ffdef early the day before 
yesterday^ as be was so settled by it that be was afraid of being suffocated?- 

It was in this mood that Eugene found him. They met at Assche. 
The Prince, escorted by a hundred Hungarian hussars, had driven 
on in his post-chaise four days ahead of his cavalry, and here he 
was fresh and gay with Cadogan at his side. Now for the first time 
the Army of the North saw die hero of the Empire in their midst. 
“Eugene had,” we are told, “at first to live down the disappoint- 
ing impression given by his stunted frame, his slouch, and the pock- 
marked cheeks which sagged in his pale face. Although thirteen 
years younger than Marlborough, he was called the ‘old Italian 
Prince.’ At headquarters and in the heat of the fighting, in delibera- 
tions and bold, calculated deeds, in his domination of councils of 
war and his irresistible power of command, he revealed his worth as 
a man and a soldier.”* 

Marlborough was overjoyed to see his heroic comrade. He was 
also very glad to have Cadogan back from Ostend. He had notice- 
ably missed his Quartermaster-General and Intelligence chief during 
these exhausting days. He “tenderly embraced”® Eugene, saying, 
“lam not without hopes of congratulating your highness on a great 
victory; for my troops will be animated by your presence.” But this 
was for the public. The two shut themselves up together for some 
hours with their maps. No one knows what passed. Eugene was 
certainly surprised at Marlborough’s depression. “ . . . I did not 
remain in Brussels, but passed straight through tiie town to the army 

Grumbkow to Frederick I (undated, but presumably July 9, 1708); K. W. von 
SchOning, Dts General-Feldmarseballs DubisUw Grmmar von NaU(mer Ltben mi Kriegs- 
tbaten (1838), p. 286. 

® Von Noorden, iii, 44. ® Grumbkow to Frederick I; loc, eiU 
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in otder to discuss with the Duke of Marlborough what is to be done. 

I have found him also in full march and pretty consternated ]^mlich 
constermert\”^ 

Eugene’s Austrian biographer says that 

the Prince was astounded to see such despondency in a general like 
Marlborough over a misfortune not relatively very important. They 
were closeted together for several hours, and Eugene succeeded ia 
convincing the Duke that his affairs were not in anything like so bad 
a state as he saw them.® 

Grumbkow’s account tallies with this: 

While Mylord Duke was writing to the Queen, the Prince drew me 
aside and asked me what exactly all this meant. The Duke was incom- 
prehensibly exhausted, and tjdked as though everything was lost, 
which the Prince did not consider appropriate, for unless he [Marl- 
borough]® lost his life we should with God’s help obtain satisfaction. 

This morning Mylord Duke had a severe fever and was so iU that 
he had to be bled. He is very exhausted, and I believe it would do 
him a great deal of good if your Majesty could write him something 
consoling and assure him of your continued well-wishing in spite of 
the losses he has suffered, leaving out of consideration that there will 
be opportunities for the Duke to display his gratitude.* ' 

t 

Natzmer, the Prussian cavaky general, says: : 

F 

All Flanders was being lost, and there was deep depression in the 
army. J 

Mylord Duke was inconsolable over these sad happenings and dis- \ 
cussed with me in touching confidence this sudden turn in events 
which would have become even worse for us, had the enemy exploited ' 
their advantage with persisting boldness. But our affairs improved ; 
through God’s support and Prince Eugene’s aid, whose timely arrival 
raised the spirits of the army again and consoled us.® ‘ 

I Eugene’s encouragement to Marlborough at this moment is a 
bright feature in their comradeship. He brought a draught of new 
^ life to a hard-pressed man. But Marlborough had summoned 
Eugene from the Moselle for the express purpose of fighting a battle, ^ 
and no other thought but procuring it was ever in his mind. It was 
obvious that a movement across the French communications was the , 

1 Eugene to the Emperor, BmsBels, July 9, 1708; Ftld^ge^ Series II, vol. i, Suppt, J 
P* 148. _ ^ * Ameth, ii, 19. 

* We think this is what Eugfcne suggested. The alternative would be contrary to \ 
his character. 

* Gfomhkow to Frederick I; Ue, eit. « Natzmer, p. a86. 
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effective answer to their daring march, and the best way of bringing" 
on the long-sought decision. When “the Princes” emerged, their 
plans were made. Their original design of joining forces and attack- 
ing in superior strength had failed. It was resolved to rest the army 
at Assche for two or three days until Eugene’s cavalry could reach 
Brussels and his infantry come into the theatre. Then they would 
strike south and west across the Scheldt to prevent or interrupt any 
siege of Oudenarde or Menin, to attack the French communications 
along the Belgian coast with France, and if possible to force a battle 
and to fight it with Marlborough's army alone. These clear-cut decisions 
were endorsed by the council of war. 

There followed a three days’ lull. Marlborough succeeded in 
throwing Chanclos, the governor of Ath, with all the troops he could 
collect (about seven hundred men), into Oudenarde, thus folly 
manning its defences. He was forced to send four infantry battalions 
into Brussels on account of the panic and excitement there. His 
pioneers were busy on the roads to the southward, and the army was 
preparing itself for march and battle. Eugene returned to Brussels 
for a private reason. There dwelt in that dty an aged lady, his 
mother, the Comtesse de Soissons. He had survived twenty years 
of glory and danger since they last met. Now after a day of reunion 
they must part again, and on the eve of battle. By the 9th his cavalry 
would be near enough to the capital to make it safe, and Marl- 
borough’s army thus acquired full freedom of movement. 

On the evening of the 7th Marlborough collapsed. He was • 
forced to abandon business. His doctor advised his removal to 
Brussels. He refused to quit the camp, but the orders of the 8th 
.were issued from Overkirk’s tent. “His Grace,” wrote Hare, “has 
been confined to his bed to-day by a hot fever fit, but something he 
took in the afternoon carried it off with a gentle sweat and he was 
much mended.”^ Cadogan, with a strong detachment, started south 
at dusk with pioneers to make sure of the ways. At two a.m, on 
Monday, the 9th, the army marched in four columns, two of in- 
jEantry in the centre, with cavalry on either flank. Thirty squaciro^ 
under Albemarle covered their rear and interposed as long as 
possible between the enemy and Brussels. Marlborough’s condition 
improved greatly in the night, and he was able in the morning to 
ride his horse in the sight .of all men. “In all appearances,” says 
Hare, “he was very well.” The army reached Herfelingen, where 
Eugene overtook them, before eleven o’clock, having marched 

^ Hare Papers, p. aiS. 
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fifteen miles, and the Duke ordered a halt and camp to be pitched. 
From this place Marlborough wrote a letter to Godolphin which 
deserves careful attention. 

/«^9 

. . . The treachery of Ghent, continual marching, and some letters^ 
I have received from England have so vexed me that I was yesterday 
in so great a fever that the doctor would have persuaded me to have 
gone to Brussels; but I thank God I am now better. . . . The States 
have used this country so ill that I no ways doubt but all the towns iti 
this country will play us the same trick as Ghent has done, whenever 
they have it in there power. I have been desked by the Deputies to 
write that her Majesty would be pleased to let the troop now in the Isle 
of Wight^ be sent for their relief to Ostend; so that it is likely you will 
be desked the same thing by M.' Vriberg;^ but I hope the Queen will 
continue in the resolution of employing those troops as she first designed: for I 
think that will he much more for hers and the nation's honour', but Vriberg 
must not know my opinion. . . . 

Having made a halt of five hours, I am continuing my march, as I 
intend to do all the night, in hopes of getting to the camp of Lessines 
before the enemy, who made yesterday a detachment of sixteen 
thousand men for the investing of Oudenarde. If I get to the camp of 
Lessines before them, I hope to be able to hinder the siege, being 
resolved to venture everything, rather than lose that place. 

Lessines the lotb 

Mr Cardonnel telling me that by a mistake the letters were not 
gone, I have opened mine to let you know that the head of the army 
is got hither. I have received advice this morning from the Governor 
of Oudenarde that he was invested on both sides of his town yesterday 
morning. I should think myself happy, since I am got into tWs camp, 
if they continue thek resolution of carrying on that siege.® 

The pith of this lies in the reference to the eleven battalions of 
British troops, over sk thousand men, who were held in the Isle 
of Wight under General Erie ready with shipping for the “ descent’* 
upon the French coast. Marlborough’s request that the Deputies* 
advice should be ignored, and that the force should be held sus- 
pended, reveals his far-reaching thought. He looked across ftie 
impending great battle, with all its chances, to the exploitation of 
victory. Later on we shall see the form which he wished that 
exploitation to take. 

Meanwhile the French had not been able to make any use of thek 

1 Ftom the Queen and Sarah. » Dutch envoy in London, 

® Coxe, iv, 133-154. 
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leisure since the 6th. They had received the surrender of the citadel 
of Ghent, they had rested their army, they still lay in the angle of the 
Scheldt, and obviously believed themselves to have the aHvantage. 
After sharp discussions it was decided to besiege Oudenarde rather 
than Menin, to attack it only from the western bank of the Scheldt, 
and to cover the siege from a strong position at Lessines. The invest- 
ment of Oudenarde began early on July 9. About three o’clock it 
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was learned that the Allies had camped at Herfelingen. This seemed 
to the French command to portend a movement on Namur or 
Qbarleroi. For precaution they decided to move at once upon 
Lessines. By midnight their vanguard had reached Voorde, ten 
miles short of it. But at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 9th 
Cadogan, with eight battalions and eight squadrons, had set off 
quietly from the camp at HerfeUngen, and by midnight eight hundred 
of his men had actually crossed the Dender and occupied Lessines. 
By four in the morning the rest of Cadogan’s forces had come up. 
They spent the night building bridges for the army and establishing 
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themselves in the naturally strong Lessines camp. Marlborough 
moved throughout the night with Sie whole army, and after a short 
halt at Ghislenghien his head reached the Dender at Lessines at 
eleven a.m. on the loth, having marched in extremely good order 
over thirty miles in thirty-three hours. All day long his columns 
were crossing the bridges and closing up. In the early morning from 
Cadogan's outposts he saw with pleasure the steel flashes of the 
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French troops still on the heights before Voorde. The comer was 
turned and the Dender passed. 

Finding themselves forestalled at Lessines, the French held a , 
council of war. They could, of course, have marched to the attack, 
in which case the battle would have been fought a day earlier and 
upon the Dender instead of the Scheldt, witli the difference that 
Chdogan already occupied a strong position, and the allied main 
army was deployed or close at hand. But neither Burgundy nor 
Vendome, although numerically stronger, was thinking of an offen- 
sive battle. They were constrained to raise the siege of Oudenarde. 
The investing cavalry was ordered to return, and their great army 
of over a hundred thousand men turned right-handed, withdrew 
northward by an easy march, and lay for the night near the crossings 
of the Scheldt which they were preparing at Gavre. Their general 
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intention was to hold the line of the Scheldt, and establish a 
thoroughly secure communication with Lille, and eventually with 
Berwick’s army. Their sense of security was enhanced by the fact 
that Marlborough had left some of his tents standing at Ghisleng- 
hien. They had no idea that his main body was already at Lessines. 
None of ^e experienced French commanders expected a serious 
event. They might wrangle about future action, but all thought 
themselves in control of the situation. 

Certainly many choices lay open to them. The normal position 
of the great armies was reversed. The French looked towards 
France, the AUies towards Holland. Each might threaten the com- 
munications of the other. Eadi could count upon powerful rein- 
forcements. Eugene’s cavalry had reached the outskirts of Brussels. 
Berwick’s advance guard was already at Namur. Whichever side 
could combine its whole force first would enjoy for some days a 
decisive superiority. Burgundy’s stroke on Ghent and Bruges had 
been crowned by substantial and sensational success. The price 
of the long French marches to the north and west was, however, 
that Marlborough and Eugene could now certainly join forces a 
week before Burgundy could be strengthened by Berwick. In 
fact, the armies of Marlborough and Eugene were akeady in strategic 
relation, while the recent French movements had left Berwick on the 
balance six marches farther from the decisive scene. The realiza- 
tion of this potent fact explains the hesitancy of the French behaviour. 
They wanted to guard their stolen prizes in the north; but vital 
safety enjoined them to come nearer to Lille and to Berwick’s 
approaching army. This they thought easy to achieve from their 
central position in the angle of the rivers. They held the chord, 
while the Allies to forestall them must move around an arc three 
fimpR as long. It was therefore with complacency that they lay on 
the night of the loth within a few miles of the Scheldt^ over which 
their bridges were a-buhding. Even if Marlborough’s advance 
troops were holding Lessines, they had plenty of time to blockade 
the bridgehead of Oudenarde from the west and thus put themselves 
behind a secure river line and within two marches of Lille. 

But they had no idea of the astonishing speed with which Mail- 
borough’s army was moving. 



Chapter Twenty-one 

THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDE 

1708 — ^JULY II 

/ S the campaign of 1708 opened new conceptions of 
kthe^art of war, so its decisive battle was quite different 
% in character from any previously fought. Apart from the 
V primitive types of firearms and the slow movements of 
the artillery, Oudenarde was a twentieth-century battle. The chance 
encounter by forces of unknown strength, the gradual piecemeal 
broadening of the fighting front, the increasing stake engaged willy- 
nilly by both sides, the looseness and flexibility of all the formations, 
the improvised and wide-ranging manoeuvres, and, above aU, the 
endrding movement of the Allies, foreshadowing Tannenberg, 
present us with a specimen of modern war which has no fellow in 
the rest of the eighteenth century. This was no set piece of parade 
and order. The troops fought as they came up on the unknown 
ground where they collided. There was no fixed plan nor formal 
array. Opportunism and a hardy pugnacity led the victors. TheFrench 
High Command never understood what was happening till they real- 
ized they had sustained a most grievous defeat. And thereafter, also 
in accordance with modem practice, they lied zealously to prove th^t 
nothing had happened. Yet the day at Oudenarde reversed ^e fortune 
of war, upset the odds, and dominated the whole campaign. 

When the Allies sank into their bivouacs about Lessines, as they 
arrived during July 10, the soldiers scented battle in the air. Men 
deserted their duties as escorts of the baggage wagons in order 
stealthily to take their places in the fighting ranks . “It was expected,” 
wrote Private Deane, whose regiment of Foot Guards so often 
guarded Marlborough’s headquarters, “y® Duke’s quarters would 
j^ve been att Gillingen [Ghislinghien], but his grace being careful! 
lay in y® feild w**^ y® Army that night.”^ Regarding the long marches, 
he says, “And all for to force them to a battle, although on great 
unequallety, they being 21 Battalions of Foot and 24 Squadrons of 
Horse more than we att this juncture,” 

^ Hcssiet Journal, p. ii. 
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At one A.M. on the iith Gidogan set off along the Ondenarde 
road ■with sixteen battalions, eight squadrons, strong detachments 
of pioneers, thirty-two guns, and the whole of the pontoon train. 
Altliough Marlborough’s rear had hardly crossed the Dender before 
dark on the loth, he marched after Cadogan with the whole army 
at seven. Goslinga, judging backwards, snarls at Marlborough for 
not starting even earlier. Those who ride in carriages have their 
own point of view. Eugene’s diary, on the contrary, says, “The 
army could not follow 
until the roads had been 
repaired.”^ This seems 
conclusive; but we must 
remember also what the 
troops had done and 
what they had to do. 

The rank and file must 
stand to arms for a con- 
siderable time before the 
colurnns can move. “ We 
marcht at dawn,” said 
Private Deane, and that 
no doubt was how it 
seemed to him. In fact, 
not a moment was lost 
in this surprising march. 

This was the greatest 
day in Cadogan’s splen- 
did military career. It was nine o’clock when he reached the high 
ground overlooking the Scheldt below Oudenarde. His scouts could 
see that the great masses of the French army six miles away were still 
east of the Scheldt. He instantly sent this all-important news back to 
Marlborough, and proceeded with his engineers to pick the sites of 
the bridges. At 10.30, while his infantry columns were closing up, his 
pontoons arrived, and the throwing of five bridges began.® There 
were also two stone bridges inside ihe fortress of Oudenarde. These 
were supplemented by two temporary bridges in order that if neces- 
sary the whole of the Dutch, who formed the rear and left -wing of 
die army, could cross thereby. In aU, nine bridges for eighty 
thousand men. 

^ Werwicq, July 18; Felds'/^*, Series H, i, Suppt, 154. 

® Eugeae’s “Diarium,** dated Werwicq, July 18; loe. cit. 
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Meanwhile the French, in complete ignorance of these activities, 
had begun to cross the Scheldt in a leisurely fashion. Lieutenant- 
General Biron, a nobleman of the highest repute, had been ordered 
to command the advance- or flank-guard of twenty squadrons and 
seven Swiss battalions. He was delayed for some time because the 
French bridges were still unfinished; but during the morning he 
made his way into the plains beyond, occupied the village of Heurne 
with his infantry, four battalions of which, apparently in error, 
moved on a mile farther to the village of Eyne. He remained him- 
self with his cavalry astride of the Ghent road, and his foraging 
parties scattered themselves about the peaceful fields.^ 

As soon as Qdogan’s news reached Marlborough at about ten 
he advanced, with Prince Eugene, at the head of the cavalry of the 
right wing as fast as possible to the river. Indeed, the two generals, 
with twenty squadrons of the Prussian horse, made a large part of 
the way at the gallop. Natzmer, their general, says: 

On the march we received the cheerful news that Cadogan had 
thrown bridges over the Scheldt at Eename, near Oudenarde, without 
any resistance, and also that the enemy, coming up from Alost, were 
planning to cross the river at Gavre. 

This news filled us with joy and in our eagerness we sought out my 
Lord Duke to allow us to advance at a faster pace.^ 

Marlborough disposed the whole cavalry of the left wing as a 
flank guard to the northward in case the French should advance 
against him instead of crossing. He ordered the whole army to 
press on with the utmost diligence. The troops were told that they 
could surely pass the river before the French. This aroused an 
intense excitement among all ranks. Forgetting the fatigues of their 
tremendous marches, the infantry columns strode out manfully. Many 
intelligent men and veteran soldiers in every rank understood what was 
at stake. They were also deeply angered by what they considered the 
treacherous filching from them of Ghent and Bruges , Their exertions 
were wonderful. “ It was no longer a march,” says Goslinga, “ but a 
run.” A fierce enthusiasm, noted by all observers, and most unusual 
in those times, inspired the private soldiers. The strictest orders 
had been given against the baggage of high personages being inter- 
mingled with the troops. Such breaches as occurred were punished 
out of hand. The soldiers hurled the wagons from the track, 
scattering or pillaging the contents, and overtook their marching 

I 

1 See general n»p of tlie’batde of Oudenarde, fedug p. 380. * Natstmer, p. a88. 
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comrades witii hoarse cries of satisfection. Never was a battle more 
consciously fought by the rank and file. Trust in Marlborough, 
admiration for Eugene, and hatred for the enemy filled their sturdy 
hearts. “Towards 12 o’clock [actually 12.30] the head of our 
cavalry of the right wing reached the bridges and crossed by the 
pontoons at a brisk trot; but the infantry took longer to move and 
it was several hours later that they began to cross 

Cadogan’s bridges had been completed shortly before noon, and 
all his troops assembled near them. Leaving four battalions to guard 
the passage, he crossed the river with the other twelve, and, with 
his eight squadrons under Rantzau, the general in command of the 
Hanoverian cavalry, guarding bis left, moved cautiously towards 
the village of Eyne. Rantzau’s patrols almost immediately brushed 
into Biron’s foragers. Shots were fired, and some foragers were 
captured. Others carried the alarm to the rear. Biron thereupbn 
advanced sharply with twelve squadrons, and Rantzau fell back 
behind the left of Cadogan’s infantry, now in line and approaching 
the Diepenbeck rivulet and the village of Eyne. Biron, advandbog 
under the belief that he had only a raiding party in front of him, 
suddenly saw a litde after one o’clock a considerable force of hostile 
infantry already deployed for action. Conspicuous among these 
was a brigade of redcoats. The presence of allied infantry in such 
a place at this time was most surprising to the French generals. 
They were nearly seventeen miles beyond Lessines, where the allied 
vanguard had been reported the previous evening. But much more 
broke upon him. Advancing to the windnuU of Eyne, he saw the 
bridges and the battalions guarding them. He saw an endless column 
of cavalry streaming down the hillside above Eename, crossing the 
bridges at a trot, and swiftly forming on the near bank. Above all, 
on the opposite uplands he saw the dust-clouds of an approaching 
army. Evidently something very serious and totally unexpected by 
the French command was in progress. He sent a succession of 
messengers spurring back to the French headquarters as these 
successive apparitions confronted him. 

His aide-de-camp found Venddme and the royal princes already 
over the river, dismoimted and lunching by the road-side. Yen- 
d6me at first refused to believe the news. He thought it incredible 
that strong enemy forces, especially of foot, could have crossed or 
even reached the Scheldt at this hour, still less that the allied generals 
would attempt to carry any large proportion of their troops across 
^ Eugene’s "Diarium”; Natzmcf, p. a88. 
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the Scheldt within such close striking distance of the whole French 
army. A study of the distances on the map will show that there 
were solid reasons for this opinion. After all, it was but two days 
since Marlborough had been located at Assche, nearly fifty 
away. But successive messengers amplified Biron*s facts, and it is 
with facts that soldiers have to deal. The Marshal, whose temper 
had been rising under the pressure of unwelcome news, at length 



got up furiously from the improvised table and mounted his horse. 
“If they are there,” he exclaimed, “the devil must have carried 
them. Such marching is impossible!’^ But when he looked across 
the roUing plain to the southward he too saw the dust-clouds 
from Marlborough’s marching columns. These showed the heads 
of the aJhed ma i n body only a mile or two from the bridges. So 
far, however, it seemed that only their vanguard had crossed. He 
sent Biron’s aide-de-camp back with an order to attack at once, 
addhig that he would come hinuself and support him with ample 
forces. Telling the princes to follow gently with the main body now 
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across the river and close at hand, he rode in no great haste to the 
head of the leading columns, composed of the cavalry of the right 
wing, and turned them in Biron’s direction. 

There was much dispute among the French after the battle about 
the hour when Venddme first realized that the Allies were crossing 
the river in force. Vend6me declares, and his secretary, Alberoni, 
in the letter which Saint-Simon analyses so scathingly,^ pretends 
absurdly, that it was as early as ten o’clock; that Venddme wished 
immediately to attack; but that Burgundy would not move till 
four in the afternoon; and then only when Vendome deemed it too 
late. Saint-Simon, on the contrary, declares with a wealth of argu- 
ment that it was two in the afternoon before Vendome understood 
what wras happening. There can be no doubt that Alberoni’s letter 
is a tissue of lies. It must have been at least half-past one before 
Biron’s third aide-de-camp aroused Venddme to his danger. By 
that tiiTift Marlborough and Eugene had crossed in person with the 
Prussian horse, and the Duke himself was posting a six-gun battery 
on Gidogan’s left behind the village of Schaerken.® 

When Biron received Venddme’s order he was hardly in a posi- 
tion to execute it. The hostile front had broadened; it now extended 
almost to Schaerken village, behind which the battery of cannon was 
now visible. It was protected by the marshy rivulet of the Diepen- 
beck. The enclosures and hedgerows behind Eyne and about 
Schaerken were lined Vith enemy infantry. Their strength across 
the river was increasing every moment, and large bodies of cavalry 
were now formed on the slopes above Bevere. Biron did not 
know the ground, and was evidently outnumbered. While in these 
circumstances he was reflecting how to obey the orders he had 
received, Puys6gur, a Lieutenant-General of high reputation, after- 
wards well known as a writer on military subjects, arrived to lay 
out the camp. Puys^gur warned him that the ground in his front 
was impassable. Marshal Matignon, another of the principal staff 
ofGicers of the amny, who had ridden up and heard this discussion, 
thereupon forbade Biron to charge, and assumed responsibility for 
so doing. 

After annt-hp.r quarter of an hour Venddme was seen approaching 

I Saint-Simon, vi, 70-86. _ ’ _ , 

* This 'was almost the only allied airoUety whidh fought in the battle. The btidges 
must have been so continuously blocked ■with troops, or the pressure upon the com- 
manders so great, that not even the rest of Cadogan^s thirty-two guns found their 
place at the crossing, and the remainder of the artillery was outetripped by the infimtry 
and the event. 
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along the Ghent toad at the head of considerable forces of horse and 
foot. He asked why Biron had not attacked as ordered. Puys^gur 
intervened. He declared that a morass lay between them and the 
enemy, and as he was supposed to have unique personal knowledge 
of the ground his judgment prevailed. Vendome, still more angry, 
submitted. He withdrew his reinforcement west of the Ghent 
road, leaving Biron’s seven battalions in Eyne and Heurne un- 
supported. 

While this was passing Burgundy, “following gently” at the 
head of the irtain body of the army, began to descend the slopes 
towards the Norken stream; and, seeing that no action was in 
progress, and that Vend6me’s squadrons were halted or moving 
westward, he and his advisers decided not to cross the Norken, but 
to draw up the army in order of battle along the high ground behind 
it with the centre about Huysse. This was accordingly done. In 
the circumstances, with no special instructions and having regard 
to the ponderous masses moving steadily behind him, this seems to 
have been a prudent measure. It must have been half-past three 
before the movement was completed. Venddme, who was certainly 
no more than a mile away, does not seem to have made any attempt 
to prevent this deflection of the army. It was, however, essentially 
a refusal of battle, and inconsistent with any idea of driving the 
allied vangmrd into the Scheldt. Moreover, it left Biron’s seven 
battalions, particukrly the four in Eyne, most perilously detached 
and exposed to Cadogan’s assault. 

It was a quarter to three. Although the Allies were morally they 
were not yet physically committed to the hazardous operation of 
crossing the deep, broad river, and forming on the other bank in 
the face of a superior enemy. There was still time to withdraw 
Gidogan. But the moment of final choice had come. Argyll and 
the leadiQg corps, including all the British infantry, had reached 
the bridges. The hesitating movements of the French, their un- 
accountable delays, theic deployment behind the Norken, confirmed 
Marlborough’s resolve. With Eugene at his side in resolute accord, 
he allowed his dusty, ardent redcoats to trample across the pon- 
toons. At this moment, when the main action was about to begin, 
these infantry had marched over fifty miles in sixty hours. For the 
Allies the die was cast; but even now the French could refuse 
hatl^. If they were content to let Marlborough dominate the region 
^t^eeUfthe Scheldt and the Lys, and themselves to stand where 
they were to cover Ghent, no general attack could be made upon 
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them that day. But their great opponents were playing confidently 
and high. 

No record exists of any order sent to Cadogan; but it is certain 
that he acted in the very closest concert with his chief. The Swiss 
battalions in Eyne had been for some time at his mercy. All his 
preparations were complete. He had filled in the Diepenbeck at 
numerous points with fascines. He now called up his fourth 



CADOGAN’s attack, 3 VM. 


brigade, no longer needed at the bridgehead, and at three P.M., 
with his whole force of sixteen battalions and Rant2au’s cavalry 
guarding his left, advanced to storm the village of Eyne. 

Sabine’s British brigade was in the centre opposite the village. In 
perfect order, with shouldered arms, they moved slowly forward 
without firing a shot; nor did they bring their bayonets to the 
charge until they were within twenty yards of the Swiss who lined 
the enclosures. There was a roar of musketry, and the battle of 
Oudenarde began. The Swiss brigade, feeling fhemselves forgotten 
or abandoned by the French army, now nearly three miles away, left 
alone far fcom any help, made practically no resistance. Three 
bpt tpjj opg out of four surrendered at once. The fourth sought to 
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retreat along the road to Heume. But Rantsiau’s squadrons, drcling 
around the western outskirts of the village, rode in upon them, 
broke them up, and cut them down. At this gtisly spectacle the 



RANTZAU’S CHARGE 


three battalions in Heume, who had advanced some distance to 
support their comrades, fled in disorder beyond the Notken. 

Rantzau now saw before him in the open plain Biron‘’s twelve 
French squadrons. With him was the young Electoral Prince, the 
futiu^e King George II, and a group of daring notables. Rantzau 
cl^^ed the twelve French squadrons. These good troops, oppressed 
by the dcstru(iton of the Swiss, feeling no firm grip behind t he m 
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to counter the aggressive will-power of the enemy, were broken 
and scattered by the Hanoverian charge. They all fled towards the 
main French army. The cavalry of its left wing, or rearguard, was 
slowly defiling across the front to take their positions in the battle 
array drawing up beyond the Norken. Into their left flank suddenly 
drove a disorderly crowd of fugitives, and behind them Rantzau 
and his eight squadrons still in hand and in good order. In hot 
blood no doubt, but as a definite military decision, Rantzau charged 
into the whole cavaky of the French left wing. There was a wild 
confusion. Prince George’s horse was shot. The squadron com- 
mander with whom he rode. Colonel Loseke, gave him his own, 
and was himself killed as he helped the Prince to remount. Many 
French squadrons, unable under the impact to wheel left into line, 
were thrown into disorder. Numbers speedily prevailed. A French 
battery between MuUem and the Ghent road came into action. A 
dozen squadrons advanced at the gallop. Nevertheless Rantzau 
got out of the m€l6e with surprisingly sm^ loss, carrying with him 
a mortally wounded colonel, numerous officer prisoners, ten stan- 
dards, ketde-drums, and horses. 

This audacious and afftonting exploit, much of which was plainly 
visible to the proud army of France, brought on the general battle. 
It was an insult not to be borne. Those who had previously favoured 
caution now clamoured for revenge. The mood was valiant, but the 
hour was late, the ground unstudied, the plan unformed, and the 
leadership divided. 

All the while the allied deployment across the river was proceed- 
ing. Natzmer with his twenty squadrons had already passed the 
bridges. They met “heaps” (pauferi) of prisoners coming back from 
Cadogan’s attack. “Cadogan himself,” says Natzmer, 

came to me in great joy at our arrival and at my coming up in his 
support. I traversed die village of Eyne, where the fighting had just 
ended, and formed beyond it. Soon afterwards Prince Eugene came 
and accosted me, “Je vous trouve bien avanc6” [You are pretty far 
ahead]. He then sprang forward to examine himself the enemy’s 
position. In a Htde while he returned in great spirits, and exclaimed, 
“E faut que nous enayons poil ou aile” [We have got to get ’em plucked 
or winged].^ 

At four o’clock the French, more ftom impulse than design, 
began to advance from bdbind the Norken to the attack. Burgundy 
sent sixteen squadrons under Grimaldi to reconnoitre the approaches 

• ^ Natzmef, p. 289. 
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to Cadogan’s left. This movement, if the prelude to a general attack, 
was most dangerous to the Allies. Fortunately the ground west of 
Groenewald and Schaerken was difficult and broken. Farms and 
enclosures, small woods, avenues of poplars, and above all three 
rivulets, of which the chief was the Diepenbeck, with their surround- 
ing thickets and boggy patches, arrested Grimaldi. Marlborough, 
riding through Heurne with the Prussian horse, drew them out in 
the open plain beyond in order to afford some protection to Cado- 
gan’s right. Two of Cadogan’s four Prussian battalions, drawn 
from the bridges, were already lining the hedges about Groene- 
wald along the rivulet towards Schaerken. Sabine’s British brigade 
was intif riling to extend his left. Grimaldi reported that the ground 
was unfit for cavalry, and was held in strength, and that infantry 
alone would serve. He withdrew towards the mill of Royegem. 
From the ladder-ways of this large structure, which itself stands 
on a small eminence, a fair view of the country towards Oudenarde 
is offered. Here Burgundy and his younger brother, Berri, and the 
Pretender, the Chevalier de St George, gathered with their staffs 
and suites. 

Practically the whole of the French infantry of the right wing 
had now crossed successively the Norken and the road from 
Royegem to Oycke, and were now entering the entangled country 
on a broad front. This formidable movement was necessarily slow, 
but at present there were no troops to resist it, Unless it could be 
stopped it would be fatal. Burgundy ordered six battahons to drive 
the Prussians from Groenewald. A fierce fire-fight at close quarters 
along the hedgerows began. The Prussians made good their defence 
against heavy odds. The six French battalions recoiled in some 
disorder. The loud, increasing fusillade drew Venddme to the spot. 
He would better have discharged his duties as a co mm ander had 
he joined the princes on the steps of Royegem mill. Instead he 
plunged into the local conflict. He rallied the six battalions; he 
brought up another six, drawn ficom the French centre, along the 
road ftom MuUem, and ordered a renewed attack. 

All Cadogan’s sixteen battalions were now in line about Groene- 
wald and behind the rivulet towards Schaerken. Cadogan found 
time before the second attack to occupy the avenues leading to 
Herlegem, even to seize that hamlet. When Vend6me’s troops 
came forward again they found themselves unexpectedly galled and 
delayed by the flanking fia:e from this advanced position. After a 
fierce encounter they were again repulsed. Marsl^ Vend6me was 
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now in a fighting frenzy. The violence of his nature, which so often 
cowed or quelled his equals and superiors, determined him to have 
Groenewald whatever ^e cost. He drew lavishly for that purpose 
upon the French centre. Brigade after brigade was hurried forward, 
arriving breathless. Many battalions were even sent into the fire- 
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and bayonet-fight as they arrived in column. A very heavy mass 
of troops was crowded upon Cadogan’s front. He was outnumbered 
and hard pressed His men fought with devoted courage, helped 
by the congestion of the enemy and the broken ground, to every 
feature of which they clung tenaciously. 

At five o’clock Vendome sent orders to Burgundy to bring the 
whole of the left wing into action by attacking to the east of Groene- 
wald 9in d across the Ghent road. Here, where Marlborough had 
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posted stood Natzmcf’s twenty squadrons of Prussian horse 
and Ranfczau’s eight squadrons, reorganizing after their charge. 
That was all. Not a single infantry battalion was available. The 
ground thereabouts was favourable for cavalry, but cavalry alone 
could not have withstood very long the thirty thousand men— horse, 
foot, and artillery — constituting the French left wing. 

Vend6me’s order reached Burgundy at the mill a few minutes 
after five. The Prince was assured by his staff and Puys6gur that the 
ground was obstructed by a morass. He therefore did not endorse 
or pass on Venddme’s order. He sent Captain Jenet, an aide-de- 
camp who had brought it, back to Venddme to explain the reason. 
Jenet was killed before delivering his message by the heavy fire 
under which the Marshal stood. In consequence Venddme did not 
know that the French left would not co-operate in the renewed 
attack he was about to make upon Cadogan. Had he known that 
his order was countermanded and the reason he could in a few 
minutes have reassured Burgundy about the ground, for, as Ven- 
dome stridently repeated ever afterwards, he had himself ridden 
over it with considerable forces only two hours before. • 

We must regard the paralysis of the French left wing at this 
moment as most fortunate for the Allies. No one can pretend to 
measure what would have happened had Cadogan been driven, as 
he surely would have been, back upon Eyne by the concerted on- 
slaught of overwhelming numbers. But ill-luck does not exculpate 
Vendome. He should not have indulged himself by entering the 
local fight around Groenewald unless he could keep a sense of 
proportion and a comprehensive grip of his great army. Half an 
hour later it was apparent that the left wing was still motionless; 
but by that time he was fighting with a pike, like a private soldier 
rather than a marshal of France charged with the supreme control 
of ninety thousand men. 

Another mortal danger confronted the heroic Cadogan. Over- 
weighted in front, his right flank in the condition we have described, 
he was now momentarily being overlapped and turned on his left 
by the advance of the French right wing. This alone rendered his 
situation desperate. But help was at hand. The Duke of Argyll, 
with twenty battalions of British infantry, advancing in perfect order, 
nqw came into line on his left, and met foursquare the masses of 
French infantry, who assaulted along the whole front from Herlegem 
fo^Schaerken. 

The first main shock of the battle now began. Along the rivulet 
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Upon a mile of front Cadogan and Argyll, with twenty British and 
sixteen German battalions and the single battery which Marlborough 
had posted, fought nearly fifty battalions of the French right and 
centre. The intensity of the musketry fire was said to have sur- 
passed all previous experience. The troops repeatedly fought hand 
to hand. Each side advanced and recoiled several times in the 
struggle, and every battalion had its own tale to teU. 

Marlborough and Eugene remained together between Groene- 
wald and the Ghent road. They were in equal anxiety both for their 
right and their left. But the immediate peril was on the left. All 
the bridges were now disgorging infantry in great numbers. Lot- 
turn’s corps of twenty battalions was already dose at hand, fuUy 
formed in line, and as the weight and breadtii of the French right 
wing began to lap round Argyll’s left, this powerful reinforcement 
advanced in its turn to meet the extending attack. Cadogan’s 
action had long been flaring. Argyll was in deadly grip. The inn 
at Schaerken was captured by the French about 5.30, and the 
enemy were everywhere across the Diepenbeck. Here they were 
within a mile of the pontoons. Lottum became heavily engaged at 
5.45, and by six o’clock his counter-atlack drove the French back 
over the Diepenbeck and recovered Schaerken. To and fro swayed 
the straggle. Always the French brought up superior numbers afld 
reached round the aUied left. Always Marlborough’s infantry 
poured across the bridges and advanced to make new head against 
them. 

Hitherto Eugene had sat by Marlborough’s side discharging, as 
was said, the functions of a counsellor, staff officer, and aide-de- 
camp. The critical situation in the centre and on the left required 
Marlborough’s immediate personal control. Lottum’s fight was 
bang ing in the balance. But there was another reason which made 
Marlborough’s presence at the other end of the battlefield indis- 
pensable. Overkirk, with the flower of the Dutch army, all their 
national troops, horse and foot, was now crossing by the Oudenarde 
bridges. This force of nearly twenty-five thousand men seemed likely 
to come into action exactly where and when they were most needed. 
They could deliver tibe decisive stroke of the battle. The fighting 
front was now developing fast in both directions. Marlborough 
wished to be on the spot to concert Overkirk’s entry into the field. 
On the other hand, his main preoccupation was still the attack 
which he must expect at any moment from the French left wing, 
whose great intact masses of cavalry and infantry could plainly be 
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seen a mile away beyond the Norken. There was a crisis at each end 
I of the line. The “two bodies with one soul” must now separate. 

1 At six o’clodC^tKefSofe^ Marlborough placed Eugene in com- 
mand of the whole right of the battlefront, including Cadogan 
and Argyll, Natzmer’s twenty squadrons of Prussian and German 
horse, and Rantzau^s Hanoverians. Eugene henceforward conducted 
the maiti action and commanded all the British troops. Marlborough 
galloped to the centre of Lottum’s front, and concerned himself with 
this, and with bringing Overkirk and the allied left wing into action. 

(Dverkirk, with the whole of the Dutch horse and foot, was 
engaged in crossing by the two stone bridges through the town 
of Oudenarde, and it was evident that if he could debouch in time 
he would reverse the position in this quarter of the field, and turn 
the French right decisively. But Marlborough still feared that 
Eugene would not be able to support an attack by the French left, 
Lottum’s successful entry into the action and his advance had given 
a precious breathing-space. A new corps of eighteen Hanoverian 
I and Hessian battalions was already in line behind Lottum. 

/ We now witness one of those intricate manoeuvres in tlie height 
I of action of which Marlborough*s battles afford several notable 
examples. There is no evidence that Eugene asked for further help. 
There is undoubted proof that he needed it. Vend6me’s third attack 
was actually at its height. At 6.15 he drove Cadogan from both 
Herlegem and Groenewald. Eugene was at full strain. His com- 
rade felt his burden as if it were his own. At this very moment, 
therefore, Marlborough brought up the eighteen Hanoverian and 
Hessian' battalions as if to reinforce Lottum’s attack, and then 
ordered Lottum to withdraw through the intervals of these fresh 
battalions, and march to the right to strengthen Prince Eugene. 
We remember how in the crisis of Blenheim Eugene instantly parted 
with his one remaining cuirassier brigade at Marlborough’s call. 
Now Marlborough repaid this glorious debt. There was, indeed, 
, also a high economy of force in the manoeuvre. Lottum’s troops, 
which had been fighting heavily, would now march to the right, 
and be out of the fire for a space before they came again into action. 
The Hanoverians and Hessians, who had marched so far and fast 
but not yet fought, would come for the first time into action. The 
presence of both these forces simultaneously in Marlborough’s 
^ a? 3 ^y gave the enemy the impression of double weight on this sector. 

\Di$^line and drill enabled this complicated evolution to be 
^eaited vtith precision under Marlborough’s eye. It took Lottum 
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ovet twenty minutes after coming out o£ the line to reach Eugene 
on the right flank a mile away. The arrival of his twenty battalions 
stemmed the adverse tide. At this moment, therefore, Marlborough 
had placed Eugene in command of fifty-six engaged battalions. 
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while keeping only eighteen under his own hand for the hard fight 
on his immediate front. Of this, while waiting for Overkirk, he 
now assumed personal direction. 

• At six o’clock Overkirk’s intervention in force had seemed 
There were still two and a half hours of daylight, and 
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Marlborough might feel, as he did before the final charge at Blen- 
heim, that very great results lay surely within his grasp. On the 
Danube he had broken the hostile centre. On the Scheldt he could 
roll the French up from their right flank. But now a misfortune 
fell upon him. The supplementary bridges in Oudenarde, for some 
reason not explained to us, broke down, and the two narrow stone 
bridges could not secure the passage of Overkirk’s great force at 
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the rate expected. Ovefkirk, with most of his cavalry, was already 
by 6.1 3 upon the slopes of Mooregem. There was grievous conges- 
tion in the fortress, and the delivery of the infantry into the plain 
behind Mooregem was delayed for at least an hour. Marlborough 
found himself hard pressed and overlapped in his turn. It was 
necessary to attack with the first troops available, and Overkirk 
received orders to do so at 6.45 p.m. 

A high control of the bathe is evident at this moment. For 
the first time the whole allied fighting front advanced together. 
Overkick sent his two leading infantry brigades under General 
Week through a gap in the woodlands to strengthen Marlborough’s 
left. Marlborough with his eighteen battalions drove the French 
across the brook as far as Diepenbeck village. On Eugene’s front 
Lottum arrived with his twenty battalions in the nick of time, and 
the French were driven from Groenewald and Herlegem. The 
mus^t^ fire of all the infantry engaged at close quarters in the 
enclosed, broken country was now perhaps the most intense that 
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had yet been heard anywhere. But a third of the French army h a t j 
not yet been engaged. Their reserves were enormous. Large 
masses could be seen moving to reioforce there right, while the 
greater part of their left wing and aU its cavalry stiH overhung 
Eugene. The Captain-General could no longer expect the supreme 
results he had hoped for from Overkirk’s intervention on his left. 

But neither need he any longer fear defeat in that quarter, for the 
Dutch infantry were now flowing fast out of Oudenarde, and theit 
leading colunms, undeployed, were already beyond Mooregem. 

His dominant thought was for Eugene. The whole of the British 
cavalry, seventeen squadrons under Lumley, were now at Bevere. 

Once Overkirk was in action they were no longer indispensable to 
the safety of the army. Marlborough therefore at seven o’clock sent 
his second great reinforcement to Eugene. The brilliant regiments 
which had charged so finely at Ehxem trotted swiftly across the 
field, an4 drew out behind the Ghent road to strengthen Eugene’s 
right flank against the expected onslaught of the French left wing. 

Thus we see Marlborough, himself in the height of action only 
a few hundred yards behind the swaying, quivering infantry fight- 
ing line, having also a momentous hope in his heart, depriving 
hims elf first of Lottum and then of Lumley for the sake of the 
general batde. It is these qualities of perfect comprehensive judg-|j . ^ * 
ment, serene in disappointment or stress, unbiased by the local? ‘ 5 ; ./'* 
event in which he was himself involved, this fixing with untiringy 
eye and absolute selflessness the problem as a whole, that deserve! - 
the study and respect of soldiers of every age. 

Just as Lottum had arrived in time to throw back the French 
assault and recover the villages of Groenewald and Herlegem, so 
did Lumley and the English horse reach their new station on- 
Eugene’s right when they were needed. The strain upon Eugene • 
was, as Marlborbugh had truly fdt, almost overwhelming. So bitter 
was the struggle, and yet so good the hopes that a further advance 
could be made, that Eugene a little before seven at Count Lottum’s 
appeal launched the whole of his available cavalry upon a despemte 
charge. *"It was only an hour before dark,” records Eugene in his 
diary, 

« 

when the Prussians and Hanoverian cavalry managed to reach the 
email plain in a little valley, to the left of which they formed into ten 
or twelve squadrons [actually twenty] on the flank, after the infantry 
ranks had been opened and room had been made by two battalions.^ 

^ “Diatium”; Faldzi^e^ Series II, i, Suppt., 154. 
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General Natzmer, with the Prussian gendarmes, had time to 
draw up in strict array before leading the charge against very 
superior numbers. He broke the French squadrons. Behind them 
lay intact battalions of French infantry. The Germans rode straight 



at these and were ^received with a deadly fire. Swerving to the 
right, they encountered more infantry lining the hedgerows. The 
Prussian gendarmes broke two battalions, capturing their colours; 
but the command was now dispersed. The Maison du Roi, “rich 
in scarlet with silver fadngs,”^ arriving in force, fell upon these 
remnants. Natzmer, left quite alone in the midst of the enemy, 
received four sabre-cuts, and escaped only by leaping a broad ditch, 
“full of water in which a half-dead horse was lying.”* Survivors of 
^ Natetnw:, p. 29*. * Lof’ dt. 
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his twenty squadrons found refuge behind the ranks of Cadogan’s 
and Lottum’s battalions. Three-quarters of the gendarmes perished. 
The twenty squadrons existed no more as a fighting force; but 
precious time had been gained. The initiative had been held. The 
charge of the gendarmes, as we can see from Marlborough’s dis- 
patches and from many Continental records, was long deemed 
memorable throughout the armies. This death ride of a cavalry 
division has been rightly compared to the charge of Bredow’s 
brigade at Mars-la-Tour in 1 870.^ The cavalry of the French left 
wing, deranged by the incursion, now saw before them in the 
distance the seventeen English sqxiadrons in perfect order in the ir 
path. Ill-led by their chiefs on this day, they forbore to attack 
them. Lumley’s regiments, now the only shield on Eugene’s right, 
remained by die prince’s order motionless till darkness fell. 

Marlborough, with his small numbers all now heavily engaged 
and without any reserves, could do no more in the centre than hold 
the line of the Diepenbeck against a renewed attack. But Overkirk’s 
great operation upon the left was now in full swing. Week’s brigades 
were in hot action against the French right flank. The old Veldt- 
Marshal was already in possession of the high ground called Boser 
Couter, and a whole division of his infantry, sixteen battalions, 
occupied the hill of Oycke. From this point the entire field was 
visible. He saw himself in a position almost to surround the 
French army. He wheeled to the right and, having received an 
esp)ress order from Marlborough, advanced from Oycke towards 
Royegem. This deadly attack was delivered by four brigades of 
Dutch infantry, sustained by twelve squadrons of Danish cavalry. 
At the head of the Dutch, commanding for the first time the troops 
of the Republic, rode the young Prince of Orange. He was but 
nineteen years of age. This was his first battle. Down the slopes 
■ before Royegem he marched irresistibly. The French infantry in his 
path were swept away. The Maison du Roi failed to stop him. At 
the same time upon the other flank Cadogan attacked successfully 
from Groenewald. The entire Frendi right and a great part of their 
centre were now almost surrounded. The straight line had become 
a vast horseshoe of flame within which, in a state of ever-increasing 
confusion, were more than fifty thousand Frenchmen. It was now 
' half-past eight. But for the failure of the bridges in Oudenarde this 
situation might have been reached an hour eariier. 

For more than two hours the enemy princes had clustered around 
^ F. Taylor, The Wars of Mar tbmmgf), ii, 158. 
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or upon the mill of Royegem. With them was the numerous traiu 
of military courtiers and nobility who enjoyed the coveted privilege 
of persoml attendance. The slopes about the mill were crowded 
with several hundreds of orderlies, grooms, and valets, holding the 
led horses of the royal circle and of the headquarters staff. The Duke 
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of Burgundy and his younger brother, with the pathetic figure of 
the English Pretender neglected in the background, gazed with 
anxious, fascinated eyes upon the battle which was taging along a 
wide crescent a mile away to the south-east. They coSld see from 
Herlegem, on their left, almost to the castle of Bevere, on their 
right, the infantry of the two armies in the meadows between the - 
thickets and woodland, locked together in fierce fight, swaying 
forward and back, charging and counter-charging amid a ceaseless 
roar of musketry and drSdng wreaths of smoke. They had wimessed 
the confusion and surging masses of horsemen which had marked 
the charge of Natzmer’s cavalry division. Reassuring reports had 
arrived. The assailants had been driven back and cut to pieces. 
But the left was none the less receding. The line of smoke and 
flame was now drawn nearer than the villages so lately captured. 
Masses of enemy i nf a nt ry could be seen advancing across t h<* open 
spaces behind Gtoenewald, while out on the slopes beyond the Ghent 
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road long lines of scarlet horsemen sat motionless upon their horses 
as if at a reveiw. 

Sombre reflections held the mind of Fdnelon’s pupil, and gnaw- 
ing anxiety. Here was the army of France, at whose head he had 
been marching a few hours before, short of ammunition and in 
increasing disorder, locked in deadly grapple with an enemy whose 
strength seemed inexhaustible, whose numbers were growing 
every moment, and whose confident aggression proclaimed the 
presence and the genius of Marlborough and Eugene. This was the 
battle which he, heir to the crown of France, had been sent forth to 
win. War, yesterday the jaunty boon-companion, now glared upon 
him with lineaments of fury, hate, and doom. Where was Ven- 
d6me? Where was that brutal, bestial, but none the less tremendous 
warrior who had been placed at his side to win him military glory, 
whose advice he could lean upon, whose decisions in the end he 
had been directed to obey? The Marshal was in the cauldron fight- 
ing hand to hand, organiring and reorganizing attacks, sending 
messages which were incomprehensible and orders which were 
obsolete by the time they arrived. The one thing the Great King 
had always forbidden, and which Burgundy had above all others 
resolved to avoid — ^namely, an infantry batde in enclosed and broken 
country — was now burning away the grand army of France. Such 
is the chastisement of those who presume to gain by easy favour 
and pretence the glories which the gods reserve for their chosen 
heroes. 

But what is this stir dose at hand? Why has every one about 
him turned so suddenly their backs upon the battle? What is this 
at which they are all staring in the opposite quarter? Who are these 
troops in ordered lines and masses who are crowning the skyline 
by Oycke village, and now already rolling forward down the grassy 
slopes less than a mile from the mill? Horse and foot in great 
numbers far behind the French flank — ^nay, upon its rear, driving all 
before them, their volleys flashing red in the fading light 1 Messengers 
gallop up with terrible news, followed by fagitives and riderless 
horses. The Maison du Roi in the fields by Chobon hamlet can be 
seen wheeling to the rightabout to meet this new app allin g peril. 
A wave of panic swept the courdy group ; the royal princes scrambled 
to their saddles. The troops of the French right, says Saint-Simon, 
“gave ground so fast that the valets of the suites of all who accom- 
panied the princes fell back upon them with an a larm, a rapidity, 
and a confusion which swept them along with extreme speed and 
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much indecency and risk towards the main battle on the left.”i 
But here too they met masses of French infantry retreating and dis- 
persing in disorder before Cadogan’s final effort. Unhappy prince- 
lings, far astray from the mirrored halls and obsequious glittet of 
Versailles I We are assured by those who attended them that they 
behaved with courage and composure, that they encouraged the 
troops, praised the officers, asked the generals they met what ought 
to be done, and told Venddme when they found him what they 
thought themselves. This may well be so. But over their actions, 
as over the carnage of the field, night and the increasing dissolution 
of the army now cast an impenetrable cloak. 

It is this phase of the batde of Oudenarde which suggests so 
strongly the German victory at Tannenberg. But with weapons 
that shot no more than a hundred yards there was no means of 
covering the many gaps between the encircling brigades. The fish 
were in the net, but the meshes were large enough to let the greater 
part of the catch escape. Nevertheless, the circle was in fact com- 
pleted. The Prince of Orange and Chdogan from the opposite ends 
of the line of battle actually fired into each other near the mill of 
Royegem. Total darkness descended upon the wild confusion of the 
field. Marlborough at nine o’clock; ordered all allied troops to cease 
fire, halt where they stood, and lie on their arms till daybreak. 

It must have been nearly ten o’clock when the defeated leaders 
met in the village of Huysse on the high ground behind the Norken, 
and on horseback a tragic council of war was held. Two-thirds of 
the army were in a welter, surrounded by the enemy, and to a large 
extent beyond control. No one knew how to lay hands upon the 
•remaining third which had not yet been engaged, including all the 
cavalry of the left wing. Venddme, habitually careless of his appear- 
ance, now dishevelled with the sweat and dust of physical combat, 
arrived furious with the enemy, with Burgundy, and above all, for 
good reasons, with himself. What should be done? Burgundy 
sought to speak, but the Marshal, drunk with authority and anger, 
told him to hold his tongue. “ Your Royal Highness must remember 
that you only came to this army upon condition that you obeyed 
me,”® We have to transport ourselves into that vanished age to 
realize what Saint-Simon calls the ** enormity” of these words, 
spoken as they were before a score of officers of all ranks. They 
seem, moreover, important in judging Venddme’s reponsibility for 
the misconduct of the battle. If this was the relation established 
1 SftiQt-Simon, vi, 56. * Ibid,, 57, 
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between him and Burgundy by the King, nothing can relieve Ven- 
dome’s milit ary reputation. He had without purpose or reason 
delayed crossing the Scheldt. He had been completely surprised by 
Marlborough’s march. He had flung the army piecemeal into a 
disastrous action; he had abandoned tie functions of commander; 
he had quitted the centre, from which alone they could be exercised. 
He had crashed about in the fcont line like an enraged animal, 
squandering the strength and cohesion of the troops, and upon his 
head rested, and rests, the burden and shame of an easily avoidable 
disaster. 

The Marshal was for fighting it out. A little more th a n half of 
the army, he said, had been engaged. Let them spend the night in 
reorganixing the front. Let them bring up the intact reserves from 
the unused left wing. Let them fall to at dawn and see what was left 
at the end of the day. But this personal ardour did not correspond 
with the facts. No one dared outface him, but the silence struck its 
chill. Officer after officer, Puys6gur, Matignon, Cheladet, arrived 
in succession. All declared that the army was in total disorder, and 
that to await the onslaught of the Alhes at daybreak was to court 
certain destruction. The only course was an immediate retreat upon 
Ghent. The consensus was overwhelming. It was also right. If 
the French had engaged little more than half their army, the Allies 
had fought during the greater part of the day with scarcely a third 
of tbeir strength. Another third had hardly been in action for 
two hours; and, according to Prince Eugene,^ “there were still 
troops crossing the Scheldt late on into the night.” 

When Vendome saw him self alone in opinion, and was also 
probably hims elf shaken in his own mind, he relieved his passions 
in the most cowardly manner. “Very well, gentlemen,” he said; 
“I see you all think it best to retire. And you, Monseigneur,” 
fi^’ng the Duke of Burgundy, “have long had that wish.” With this 
crowning insult he gave the order to retreat to Ghent, and disap- 
peared into the night. Once this signal was given the French army 
fled ftom the field of Oudenarde. The brave troops still in dose 
contact with the enemy were left to their &te. The masses imper* 
fectly surrounded could take their chance. All the rest set off along 
the highroad at their best pace. There had been some discussion 
whether the princes should be taken in their carriages under escort 
to Bruges, but Vendome had dismissed this as shameful, and the 
royalties jogged along on horseback with the rest. No one knew 

1 "Diarium”; Series, II, i, Suppt., 155. 
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the whereabouts of General Rosen and the cavalry of the left wing. 
However, they were in fact marching off with the rest in the dark- 
ness. The Maison du Roi had cut their way through the encircling 
Dutch, many squadrons of dragoons being sacrificed to secure their 
retreat. Ghent became the only thought for the great majority; 
but large numbers broke out through the thin cordon of the Allies 
in all directions. Some fled to Courtrai. Nearly ten thousand men 
struck across the Scheldt towards the French frontier. 

Meanwhile the Allies could do no more in the pitch dark but stand 
their ground and arrest aU who collided with their front. Many 
regiments and battalions surrendered. Stragglers in great numbers 
were collected. By a stratagem of Eugene’s, Huguenot officers in 
the allied service were sent into the darkness calling out the names 
of famous regiments, “A moi, Picardie,” “A moi, Roussillon,” etc., 
and taking prisoner those who rallied to these calls. It had now 
begun to rain, and the victors sank worn out upon the ground and 
slept on their arms. Marlborough and Eugene remained on horse- 
back throughout the night. Reinforcements were brought up, and 
at least twenty thousand weary troops, who had not yet been en- 
gaged, were guided to their places for a general attack at dawn. 
But dawn disclosed the battlefield occupied only by the prisoners, 
the wounded, and the slain. 
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Chapter Twenty-two 

THE MORROW OF SUCCESS 

1708 — JULY 

B attles are the principal milestones in secular history. 
Modern opinion resents this uninspiring truth, and 
historians often treat the decisions of the field as incidents 
in the dramas of politics and diplomacy. But great batdes, 
won or lost, change the entire course of events, create new standards 
of values, new moods, new atmospheres, in armies and in nations, 
to which all must conform. The effects of Oudenarde, both moral 
and material, transformed as by magic the campaign of 1708. The 
hasty retreat of the French did not stop at Ghent. They did not 
feel safe until they had crossed the canal from Bruges beyond the 
town. Some one — the honour is disputed — had organi2ed an 
effective rearguard, and the forty squaicons which Marlborough 
sent in pursuit met with a stiff resistance. Dismay and disorder 
none the less gripped the French troops, and their leaders resigned 
themselves to waiting upon the Allies. Marlborough and Eugene 
were united; Burgundy and Berwick were widely separated, the 
former behind his canal, the latter now ihe sole defence of France. 
The French army never recovered during the whole of 1708 from 
the shock, and 'the remarkable operations of the Allies are only to 
be explained by this fact. 

When Marlborough rode into the fortress of Oudenarde about 
nine a.m. on the lath the fine old square — which stands little 
touched to this day — was already filled with French prisoners, and 
they continued, as Hare says, “to come in by droves for many 
hou^.”^ He sent Lord Stair, with whom he had contracted a friend- 
ship, to London with the news. He wrote forthwith to Godolphin. 

July 12 

I have been so very uneasy, and in so great a hurry for some days, 
that I should not be able to write, were I not supported by the good 
success we had yesterday. The particulars you will have from Lord 
^ July 12, 1708; Hare Papers, H.M.C., p. 218. 
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Stair, who will give you this. ... I must ever acknowledge the goodness 
of God, in the success He was pleased to give us ; for I believe Lord 
Stair will tell you they were in as strong a post as is possible to be found; 
but you know when I left England I was positively resolved to en- 
deavour by all means a battle, thinking nothing else would make the 
Queen’s business go on well. This reason only made me venture the 
batde yesterday, otherwise I did ^ve them too much advantage \ but the good 
of the Queen and my country shall always be preferred by me before 
any personal concern; for I am very sensible if I had miscarried, I 
should have been blamed. I hope I have given such a blow to their 
foot that they will not be able to fight any more this year. My head 
aches so terribly that I must say no more.^ 

And to SaraJh: 

Camp at Oudenaude 
July 12, 1708 

I have neither spirits nor time to answer your last three letters; 
this being to bring the good news of a battle we had yesterday, in 
which it pleased God to give us at last the advantage. Our foot on 
both sides having been all engaged has occasioned much blood; but I 
thank God the English have suffered less than any of the other troops; 
none of our English horse having been engaged. I do, and you must, 
give thanks to God for His goodness in protecting and making me the 
instrument of so much happiness to the Queen and nation, if [and this 
is a phrase to which we must recur later] she will please to make use of it. 

He summoned a council of war for four o’clock, and meanwhile, 
after snatching a few hours’ sleep, discussed and decided the next 
moves with Prince Eugene. The council met in Governor Chanclos’ 
house. Marlborough and Eugene in preconcerted agreement pro- 
posed to march westward at once across the Lys, and threaten the 
French frontier and its fortresses. The strategic situation was 
peculiar. While Venddme continued at Ghent he paralysed the whole 
water communications of the Lys and Scheldt by which the siege- 
train could reach the allied army. The French frontier was protected 
by a strong line of fortiftcations which ran from the fortress of 
Lille through Wameton and Ypres, and was thence prolonged to 
the sea by the water defences controlled from Dunkirk. To pierce 
and level these lines before they could be occupied by Berwick’s 
army wa*s to lay bare the path into France, Such a menace, it was 
hoped, would force Vend6me to evacuate Ghent and Bruges and 
bring his army to the defence of France. Such was the advice of 
“the Princes,” 

^ Coxe, iv, I53-1J4. 
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Overkifk, Dopflf,^ Cadogan, and most of the Dutch Deputies 
concurred. But Goslinga had a different plan. After making what 
he ra]]fi “a pretty compliment” about opposing such illustrious 
commanders, he urged that Burgundy and the French army at 
Ghent and Bruges, with their backs to the sea, should be blockaded, 
waUed in, and starved out. There is no need to ridicule this plan as 
some writers have done. He had previously half gained his colleague 
Geldermalsen to his ideas. It was a large and plausible proposition 
of war. All the generals, following the lead of “the Princes,” were 
against it. It was pointed out, first, that the line of investment 
was nearly fifty miles long and could thus be pierced at any time by 
a desperate sortie; secondly, that the area in which Burgundy would 
be confined was very extensive and comprised a considerable Dutch 
population, which would certainly starve first; thirdly, that^Jthe 
French communications along the sea-coast by Nieuport and Dun- 
kick would be hard to close; finally, that Berwick’s army, gathering 
all the troops ftom the fortresses, would fall at a concerted moment 
upon the allied rear. These reasons were deemed solid, and Gos- 
linga’s project was, not without regrets and respect, dismissed by 
every one present. Even Geldermalsen, with whom Marlborough 
had become reconciled, fell away from him. Nothing could be 
more reasonable and straightforward than this discussion and 
decision. To measure Goslinga we must read his comments on it 
in his own words, and note the discreditable motives which it was 
his habit of mind to impute to every one who differed from him or 
stood between him and the military career which he fondly pictured 
for himself. 

The two Deputies who followed me supported the Princes (God 
knows why. I fear however that there je^ousy of som glory 1 bad 
gained in the battle [this will be perceived later] can only have had too 
much influence). Geldermalsen inclined to my opinion, it is tme, but 
feebly like a courtier, as he had been by profession. . . . Besides that, 
he is by nature weak and too much of a politician. Cadogan and Dopff 
also followed the Princes, the first because he had the same interest as 
others in prolonging the war. The other is naturally feeble, irresolute, 
and a courtier, not daring to take responsibility and feeling his way.* 

Of Eugene he says besides, that “he always adopted the views 
of Marlborough out of the deference which the G)urt of Vienna 
had for Englmd.”® Yet the essence of his account of the battle is 

1 One of the Dutch genctak. See V<fl. II, p. 728. 

* Goslinga, p. 64. • Ihid.^ p. 70. 
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the complete ascendancy of Eugene and Marlborough’s passive 
submission to his leadership! 

Thus there is not one of tbese colleagues, commanders, and 
generals for whom some insult is not reserved. Marlborough was 
bent on prolonging the war for his own corrupt gains. Cadogan 
shared his profits. Eugene was politically under Marlborough’s 
influence, and as a military man had an interest in delaying peace. 
Overkirk was “quasi-moribund” and subservient to the favour of 
the Princes. Dopff was a dolt. 

The fact that Marlborough had placed Eugene in command of so 
large a part of his army in the height of Oudenarde was eagerly 
seized upon by his detractors in England as a proof that it was 
Eugene who had won the battle. “The ‘moderate’ party attributes 
the glory of Oudenarde to Eugene.”^ Marlborough’s friends natur- 
ally resented this. Every effort was made by letters and insinuations 
to breed jealousy between the two commanders. Not the slightest 
impression was produced upon either. “I dare say,” wrote Marl- 
borough Quly 30) to an EngHsh correspondent, “Prince Eugene 
and I shall never differ about out share of laurels. While the public 
has any real benefit of my services, I shall not be much concerned 
at any endeavours that may be used to lessen them.”® f 

We may contrast this Olympian calm with Goshnga’s insolent 
tale of the battle. 

A large part [of the army] had passed the river towards 4 o’clock; 
but since Milord [Marlborough] had not yet chosen his field of battle, 
and appeared visibly embarrassed upon the issue, and gave no positive 
order for the arrangement of the troops. Count Rechteren and I, 
seeing how things stood, set ourselves to consider what should be done 
about it. We were however soon in mutual agreement. We resolved 
to address ourselves to Prince Eugene, to beg him to be so good as 
to take upon himself in this dangerous juncture the command of tiie 
army. He answered that, like us, he was convinced that without delay- 
ing a moment it was necessary to take a decision \ilfalloit prendn son 
partt\; but, finding himself wilhout troops and a vohmtea: 
army, it would not become him to interfere in the command. We 
pressed him afresh, and set before him our danger and that of the 
whole common cause, the safety of which d^ended on this fine and 
formidable army; at last we conjured him by all that he held dear, his 
country, his master, his glory, and that so effectively that he said to 

Archives of the French Foreign Office, July 24, 1708; Comsponiam Politique, 
AjtgUierre, tome 225. * Coxe, iv, 164. 
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us in a gay and confident tone, “All right, gentlemen, I give in to you 
and will do what you ask of me.” He crammed his hat upon his head 
at the same time and set spurs to his horse, and advanced to the head 
of the line. He first gave orders to fill in and cross a little stream which 
ran across the fields and to deploy in an open plain to the right. This | 
was done there and then; the movement compelled the enemy, who ! 
had already shown signs of occupying it [the plain], to abandon it in 
haste.^ 

If this were true it would indeed be a striking episode. The scene 
is supposed to have occurred beyond the bridges where Marl- 
borough, surrounded by his staff— several scores of persons— was 
regulating the deployment of the troops as they came over. We 
are invited to believe that Goslinga and his fellow-Deputy in these 
circumstances conferred the command of the army upon Prince 
Eugene, and persuaded him in this dramatic fashion to accept it, 
while Marlboro^h was left sitting on his horse supine and dumb- 
founded flmbCbfs abashed staff officers of several different states. 

The fei^Deputies had, of course, no authority to supersede 
the Capmin-General of England and Deputy Captain-General of 
the Republic. They had, in fact, in this campaign been instructed 
to obey his orders whatever they were. StiU.less had they the power 
to confer the command upon Prince Eugene. Least of all is it credible 
that Prince Eugene at Marlborough’s side, consulted by him and 
acting with him, and, as we have seen, under his orders, would 
have paid attention to such efficontery. Could such a transaction, 
formal or informal, have taken place without causing an open 
scandal to the numerous persons who must have witnessed it? 
Would none of the British and foreign officers present at the bridges 
have commented upon it? There is no scrap of coitfirmatory testi- 
mony. On the contrary, Goslinga himself, with the other five 
Deputies, signed a report the next day in which the only mention 
of Eugene is that he “was present at this action.” Eugene himself 
in his “Diarium” says nothing which could even remotely suggest 
such an occurrence. Biron, fresh from a captivity in the allied 
headquarters and full of gossip, told Saint-Simon that “Prince 
Eugene took command wherever he went by courtesy of Marl- 
borough, preserved the entire authority Grumbkow, an impartial 
witness, wrote to the King of Prussia: 

Mylotd Duke shone in the battle, giving his orders with the greatest 
sangfroid, and exposing his person to danger Hke the commonest 
1 Goslinga, p. 36 ® Saint-Simon, vi, 63, 
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soldier. Prince Eugene showed much spirit under the heaviest fire, 
and was with the Prussians, whom he had specially sought out.^ 

Goslinga continues: 

We had towards five clock all our first line engaged in battle. I 
found myself at this time with Geld [Geldermalsen] on the right, 
in the presence of the two Princes^ at the head of our cavalry. . . . We 
did not know at this stage if our left, or how much of it, had crossed, 
nor what disposition of it had been made. It was to be informed upon 
this point, but stiU more to give an order to out generals to hurry, 
above aU to take if it were possible the enemy upon their right flank, 
that Prince Eugene begged Geld and me to go there as fast as possible 
to carry these orders and have them executed by our authority as 
Deputies. I asked that the Prince would give us one of his adjutants, 
but he said that our order would have more weight than the word 
from a simple adjutant. We set off accordingly, wishing the two Princes 
a glorious day.® 

This statement confirms th& fact that Marlborough and Eugene 
were still together at five p.m. They were, as we have described, 
upon the extreme right flank in firont of Heurne, and the command 
had not yet been divided. It was a cardinal moment in the battle. 
The movement of Overkdrk with the left wing through Oudenarde 
was, of course, an integral part of Marlborough’s dispositions for 
crossing the river. Bridges had been built many hours beforehand 
for that express purpose, and the orders to hasten the movement, 
which could have no other effect but turning the enemy’s right flank, 
had been reiterated throughout the march. It may well be that 
Eugene, pestered by the continued suggestions of the two Deputies, 
disembarrassed himself and Marlborough of their presence by send- 
ing them on a superfluous errand. This would certainly be a natural 
explanation. 

Goslinga’s account of his further personal exploits at Oudenarde 
has received merciless ridicule at the hands of Taylor. The Deputy 
assures us that he and his colleague at length found Marshal Over- 
kirk, accompanied by the other generals of the cavahy, and gave 
them the orders of the two chiefs^* “The brave but altogethet ex- 
hausted old fellow could hardly answer me, and stammered out that 
he would newest nothing^*^ He was at that moment engaged in his 
extremely toilsome and difficult enveloping movement which 
decided the battle, and his answer to the excited Deputy seems to 
have been all that civility required at the moment. Goslinga, 

1 Namner, p. 293. ® Goslinga, pp. 5 j-56. ® Ibid., p. 67, 
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shocked to see Overkirk’s cavalry making what he thought was a 
meaningless movement in the direction of Courtrai, galloped o£F to 
animate the infantry. Here he tells us that, when he gave orders to 
one of the lieutenant-generals to attack, this officer “turned a deaf 
ear to him.” Thereupon Goslinga dismounted from his horse and 
put himself at the head of Sturler’s two battalions of Swiss, “after 
a little compliment which I made them of wishing to fight with such 
brave men.”^ He led them to the assault, followed by five other 
battalions, and eventually captured a pair of kettle-drums and per- 
formed other feats of arms in such a fashion and to such effect that 
only his innate modesty prevents him from claiming to have won the 
battle of Oudenarde himself. He preferred that this conclusion 
should be drawn naturally from his narrative by his children, for 
whose delectation it was written. It is not strange, indeed, that 
Goslinga did not choose to publish his memoirs in the lifetime of 
any who could contradict him. The wonder is that serious historians 
like Klopp should have cumbered their pages with these malicious 
inventions, and forced us to deal with them. 

Lieutenant-General Biron was among the prisoners. He was 
personally well known to both Marlborough and Eugene, and had 
many friends in the allied army. The Duke released him almost at 
once on special parole, prescribing only that he should go direct 
to Paris without passing through lie French army. The object was 
no doubt to make sure that Louis XIV had an early and indepen- 
dent account of the magnitude of the defeat. Meanwtdle Biron lived 
at the headquarters, and was treated with intimacy and considera- 
tion. Some of his statements recorded by Saint-Simon are illuminat- 
ing. “He told me that the day after the fight, being at dinner at 
Marlborough’s quarters with many officers, the Duke asked him 
all of a sudden for news about the “Prince of Wales,” adding excuses 
for referring to him by [no more than] that tide.”** Biron was 
astonished at this, and smilingly replied that there need be “no 
difficulty on that point because in the French army the prince carried 
no odier name than that of the Chevalier de St George.” He then 
praised the character and behaviour of the young prince. Marl- 
borough listened with deep attention, and said before every one 
that it was a deep satisfaction to him to learn so much good about 
him, because he could not help being “keenly interested in this 
young man.” The Frenchman noticed the gleam in Marlborough’s 
^ Goslinga, p. 69. a Saint-Simon, vi, 64, 
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eye, and that the stem faces of the English oflScers around the table 
lit with pleasure. No incident reveals more clearly the latent streak 
of sentimental Jacobitism which Marlborough and the English 
Army cherished and, oddly enough, felt able to indulge more par- 
ticularly in their hours of triumph over the French supporters of 
the Jacobite cause. Even on the morrow of a battle in which the 
exiled claimant and heir to the throne had committed the great 
error of drawing his sword for France against England, these resolute 
and faithful officers of Queen Anne were thrilled by news of the 
Pretender. It is a strange commentary on these times that had Anne 
herself been able to overhear Biron’s account her heart would have 
made the same unbidden response. “Maybe ’tis our brother.” 
Biron summed up his impressions of the allied camp as follows: 

He was struck by an almost royal magnificence at Prince Eugene’s 
quarters and a shameful parsimony at those of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who ate ffie more often at the tables of others; a perfect 
agreement between the two ^ptains for the conduct of afeirs, of which 
the details fell much more on Eugene; the profound respect of all the 
generals for these two chiefs, but a tacit preference on the whole for 
Prince Eugene, withoji^^ Dukepf M^bprou^^^ing at all jealous.^ 

Marlborough could no doubt have enormously increased his 
popularity with the high officers if, in accordance with the custom 
of those days, he had dispensed a lavish hospitality, and lived in the 
field, as he could well afford, with the style and magnificence of a 
prince. His frugal, thrifty habits and ihe great fortune he was 
known to be saving were a handicap which his genius accepted and 
carried at a disproportionate cost. Regimental officers and private 
soldiers of the army, however, saw none of this seamy side. They 
would not, in any case, have been invited to the entertainments and 
banquets of the Cpmmander-in-Chief. They continued to admire the 
m an n e r in which the affairs of the army were conducted, the regu- 
larity of their promotions, pay, clothing, and food amid all the 
difficulties of war, and the assurance, now in their minds a certainty, 
that they would be led only to victory. As one of his privates wrote, 
“The Duke of Marlborough’s attention and care was over us 
Without palliating the fault of stingtaess when displayed in the 
circles of rank and fashion, it is only just to remember the other 
side. The generals shrugged their shoulders at the foible of their 
illustrious chief; the rank and file, and the mass of the officers who, 
^ Saint-Simon, vi, 64, 

* The Life and Adventures of Matthew Bishop, p. 194. 
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often with families at home, lived on nothing but their pay, may 
well have thought his conduct a good example to the ‘fighting 
sparks’ and wealthy nobles whose baggage-wagons flicked the dust 
over the marching columns. 

Most of the great masters of war have preferred to live with 
simplicity in the field. Caesar, Frederick, Napoleon — all avoided 
the banquetings and junketings which marked the aristocratic 
organization of eighteenth-century wars. Modern opinion and 
practice has inculcated austere personal habits in commanders whose 
duty it may be at any time to send men by the thousand to tViHr 
death. Luxurious ostentation of any kind would have been fatal 
to any general in the American Civil War. The utmost plainness of 
living, brief meals, and formal demeanour were the rules of the 
British, French, and German headquarters in the Great War. No 
one grudged a colonel or a brigadier when out of the front line the 
best feast he and his officers could procure; but upon the High 
Command and their staffs an almost monastic simplicity was en- 
forced. Thus the vices of one age become the virtues of another. 
Marlborough’s habit of dining frequently with different com- 
manders in his army of course saved him money. It may have had 
otfier conveniences. He got to know the officers of the army as a 
whole. They no doubt felt cheered and honoured by a visit ftom 
the Comtfiandet-iQ-Chief. He was personally most abstemious, and 
did not like sitting long at table. As a guest he could leave whenever 
he chose to resume his work. In fact, there are many excuses to be 
made for his behaviour. 

Every effort to minimize the defeat was made by Burgundy 
and Vend 6 me to the King and by the Paris Gazette to the world. 
There had been, it was alleged, a partial and indecisive combat, and 
the losses had been moderate but equal. These absurdities find 
repetition even in the instructed pages of Pelet. It was some 
weeks before Louis XXV himself realized the gravity of the event. 
His army had left sis thousand killed and wounded on the field. 
Nine thousand prisoners, including eight Jaundred officers, were 
taken. At least another fifteen thousand men were scattered about 
the countryside and separated from the main army. Many of these, 
however, eventually returned to thek duty, or were put to some other 
service. “It is most certain,” wrote Marlborough a fortnight later, 

that the success we had at Oudenarde has lessened army at least 

20,000 men, but that which I think our greatest advantage consists in 
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the fear that is among their troops, so that I shall seek all occasions 
of attacking them. But their army is far from being inconsiderable, 
for when the Duke of Burgundy’s army shall join that of the Duke of 
Berwick, they will be at least one hundred thousand men. If it had 
pleased God that we had had one hour’s daylight more at Oudenarde, 
we had in all likelihood made an end of this war.^ 

The casualties of the Alhes were almost exactly three thousand, 
and this loss was more than repaired by recruitment from deserters 
and captured mercenaries. All our friends, the diarists, Colonel 
Kane, Major Blackadder, Captain Parker, Sergeant MiUner, Privates 
Deane and Matthew Bishop, fought in the battle. Blackadder noted 
(June 30, O.S.), “This is another great Ebenezer of my life, to be 
added to Hochstet, Ramillies etc. We fought the French, and by 
the great mercy of God, beat them. I was liberally supplied with 
courage, resolution and a calm mind. All is the of God. . . . 
My frame was more serene and spiritual than ordinary. My thoughts 
were much upon the 103d Psalm, which I sung (in my heart) fre- 
quently upon the march.”* 

1 Marlborough to Godolphin, July 26; Coxc, iv, 167-169. 

* Life and Diary of Ueutenant-Colonel J. Blackader (1824) pp. 318-319. 



Chapter Twenty-three 

THE THWARTED INVASION 

1708 — ^JULY-AUGUST 

M arshal Berwick had reached the Meuse at Givet 
on the day of the battle. His army of 34 battalions 
and 56 squadrons was still toiling by forced marches; 
but on the 12th its head lay on the Sambre. Here he 
learned from the governor of Mons that “there had been an engage- 
ment on the nth near Oudenarde . . that the enemy had had the 
advantage, and that our army was retreating towards Ghent in 
great disorder.” In spite of the need of resting his troops and allow- 
ing his rear to close up, the bad news determined him to hasten 
forward to Mons, which he reached on the i4tli with twenty 
squadrons. He found great numbers of stragglers and small bodies 
who had escaped south and homeward from the battlefield, stream- 
ing in upon Ae fortress. He collected and orgaciized these into a 
force of nine thousand men, with which he reinforced the garrisons 
of Toumai, Lille, and Ypres. None of these troops were found 
capable of further service in the field, and in the French accounts 
of the campaign they are frequently referred to as *^dibris of the 
Grand Army.” Here we have another measure of the gravity of 
Oudenarde. 

Berwick’s sure instinct made him fearful for LiUe. Ordering his 
army to concentrate upon Douai, he went himself to Lille on the 
14th to prepare for the coming shock. “I took care to supply the 
fortresses with all sorts of stores, and as my infantry came up I 
distributed it among them, in order that, which way soever the 
enemy should take, they might meet with opposition.”^ 
Marlborough’s army lay during the 12th on the battlefield recover- 
ing from its immense exertions; but at midnight on the 13th, in 
accordance with the decision of the council of war, the Duke dis- 
patched Count Lottum with thirty battalions and forty squadrons 
to seize and level the French lines about Wameton and Comines. 
He followed himself with the main army the next day. Eugene went 

1 Memoirt, ii, 12. 
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to Brussels, -where his infantry -was now expected. Berwick, who 
' had scented this danger also, made every effort to occupy the almost 
undefended lines. But Count Lottum, marching fast, reached the 
fortifications in time, before dawn on the 15th. “We slung our 
Firelocks,” says Private Matthew Bishop, 

« 

and every man had a Shovel in his hand; and when we came to the 
place appointed, we ran up upon their works. It was like ru nn i n g up 
the side of a house. When we got to the top we began to throw it 
down as fast as possible in order to make way for the Army.^ 

Five hundred prisoners were taken. The pathway into France was 
now laid bare and open. During the afternoon Marlborough arrived 
at Werwicq, which became for some time his headquarters. 

From here he wrote a series of letters to English agents abroad 
in order to repair the injury which the of Ghent had done. His 
postscript to Stanhope led to a memorable result. 


Camp at Werwicq 
July 15 [1708] 

... You have here the Copy of a Letter from the Admimlty to the 
Earl of Sunderland, about the wintering of a Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean. I send it only for your own information, that you may, by 
your insinuations, prevent the Courts putting too great a stress upon 
it, in case it should be found impracticable, for *tis certain our Sea 
OflScers are the best judges what may be done -with safety in this case. 


I am so intirely convinced that nothing can be done effectually without the 
fleets that I conjure you if possible to take Port Mahoney and to let me heme 
your reasons for aty other Forty so that I may continue to presse them in 
England.^ 


fohn to Sarah 


Werwicq 
July 16 


... I was in good hopes that the diligence I have made in getting 
into the French country (for I am now behind their lines) would have 
obliged them to abandon Ghent; but as yet it has not had that effect, 
but on the contrary M. de Vend6me declares he will sacrifice a strong 
garrison rather tha n abandon that to-wn, which, if he keeps his -word, 
he will give me a great deai of trouble; for till we are masters of Ghent 
we ran have no cannon. . . . The Duke of Berwick came to Lille the 
day before yesterday, but his troops will not be here these three or 
four days; those of Prince Eugene came last night to Brussels, so that 
^ The JJfe and Adrenturts of Matthew Bisbopy p. 162. * Dispatches, iv, 108. 
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both our armies will be abundantly recruited. However, I believe the 
French will be careful not to venture any more this year; but the latest * 
mischief they can do is the venturing all for the preserving of Ghent. . . ^ 

It is curious to notice how Venddme and Marlborough from their 
opposite standpoints were in complete accord upon strategic values. 
Marlborough hoped, however, that he would succeed in forcing 
Louis XTV to overrule Vend6me*s correct decision. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

July i6 

My blood is so extremely heated that I must refer you to what 
Mr Cardonnel will write to the Secretary’s office of what has passed 
since my Lord Stair left the army. If we had been sis hours later, I 
am afraid we should not have been able to force these lines ; for M. de 
Motte was got with his little army to Ypres, and the Duke of Berwick 
was at the same time at Lille. We are now masters of marching where 
we please, but can make no siege till we are masters of Ghent, from 
whence only we can have our cannon. The camp the French are now 
in, behind the canal of Bruges, makes them entirely masters of Ghent 
and Bruges; but at the same time they leave all France open to us, 
which is what I flatter myself the King of France and his council will 
never suffer; so that I hope by Thursday M. de Venddme wfll receive 
orders from Court not to continue in the camp where he is, from whence 
we are not able to force him but by famine. 

I am taking measures for attacking Ghent as soon as he marches; 
and if the Duke of Venddme’s' resolution of staying where he is be 
approved at Court, I shall then endeavour to cut off all provisions, as 
much as possible, from going to him; for if he stays, and we can ruin 
that army, France is undone; but if they can subsist longer than we 
can, they will be able by that to hinder us ftom doing anything con- 
siderable ftom want of our cannon. Upon the whole the hazard to 
them is so very great that I cannot think the King of France will 
venture it. Four or five days will let us see their intentions. In the 
meanti m e I shall take what rest I can, in order to be the better able 
to serve, for this minute my head is so very hot that I am obliged to 
leave off writing. . . .* 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


July 19 

. . . That which hinders us from acting with vigour is that as long 
as the French are masters of Ghent we cannot make use either of the 
Scheldt or the Lys. But we are using our utmost endeavours to get 
some cannon by land, which meets with infinite difficulties; but 


1 Ccae, iv, 156-157. 
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we must overcome them, or we shall have very little fruit of our 
victory. The Duke of Vead6me is not contented with having the canal 
before him, but he is also retrenching, as if he intended to stay there 
the rest of this campaign. But when the King of France shall see that 
we have a probability of getting a battering train, I believe he will 
not let his own country be abandoned for the maintaining their treacher- 
ous conquest of Ghent.^ 


Marlborough to Godolpbin 


July 


. . . We continue still under the great difficulty of getting cannon. 

. . . We have ordered twenty battering pieces to be brought from 
Maestricht, and we have taken measures for sixty more to be brought 
from HoU^d. The calculation of the number of draught horses, to 
draw this artillery, amounts to sixteen thousand horses, by which you 
win see the difficulties we meet with; but we hope to overcome them. 
In the meantime we send daily parties into France, which occasions 
great^terror. . . . 

I am very glad you have sent Lieutenant-General Erie to hasten 
the troops on board, for though the number is not great, they , will 
much alarm the coast. I hope you will not determine to send these 
troops for Portugal, till we first see whether they may not he of much use 
more on the coast of France. You know formerly you sent me a project for 
Abbeville: I have looked for it, but cannot find it. I should be glad if you 
would send it me, for I think something of that Mnd might be practicable, 
and in that case those troops, as well as the fleet, will be necessary. 

The Duke of Venddme’s army is so frightened, I am very confident 
if we could get them out of their retrenchments, and from behind 
the ranal of Ghent and Bruges, we should beat them with half their 
numbers, especially their foot. This is one of the reasons for their 
staying where they are. . . .* 

Vendome believed that by holding his key position he could 
prevent any important siege. He certainly showed remarkable 
constancy in his opinion, and it was his will-power that kept the 
French army at Ghent in spite of every strategic pressure or moral 
ptoYOc^tion that the Allies could apply. Marlborough, however, 
with his knowledge of the resources of Holland, conceived it possi^ 
to undertake a first-class siege, although deprived of the Belgian 
waterways. Immense rnasses of munitions and stores and more 
tb^in a hundred heavy cannon were moved towards Brussels from 
Antwerp and Maestricht through such canals and rivers as the Dutch 
controlled. From Brussels all must be drawn forward by road. Two 


1 Coxe, iv, 159-160. 


® Ibid., 165-166. 
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great cxjnvoys would be required merely to begin the operation. 
Marlborough’s army had been separated from its heavy baggage 
since the first movements in July, and to transport this to them and 
replenish the field parks was urgent. The second and far larger 
convoy would carry the siege-train and the heavy projectiles. Ihe 
process of collecting the necessary sixteen thousand horses from 
Holland and from the armies, and of extorting them from the 



countryside and from French territory, must take several weeks, 
and was at once begun. 

A glance at the map will show that both these convoys had very 
nearly seventy-five rniles to traverse through a region in which 
they could be attacked from opposite sides by both French armies 
separately or in combination; Vend6me could descend from Ghent, 
and Berwick could strike north from Mons. The securing of each 
of the convoys was therefore a major operation of war requiring 
the use as escort of all the troops at the disposal of the allied com- 
mand. The passage of the first was accomplished during July zz—z 5 . 
Eugene covered the wagon-train to the Scheldt with Ids army; and 
Madborough advanced to receive it from him at the bridgehead he 
had prepared near Pottes. Berwick, who wished to attack Eugene 
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on the way, was by the King’s order held at Douai to safeguard 
France, and Venddme, in spite of Berwick’s timely and repeated 
warnings, remained obdurately behind the Bruges canal. 

Critics have asked why Marlborough did not mar rh directly 
upon Lille, into which place Berwick was daily sending troops and 
supplies. The first and sufficient answer is clearly that he did not 
wish to involve himself in a premature attack upon any one particular 
fortress, until he knew the siege-train could come through from 
Brussels. He could not have encircled Lille for at least a week, and 
once the factor of uncertainty had gone the whole French effort 
and succour would pour in dirough its open gorge. By moving 
to Werwicq and levelling the Comines line he threatened equally 
Ypres, Lille, and Tournai. This uncertainty continued to the end. 
Even as late as August ii Berwick was writing to Burgundy, “I 
have no doubt that in less than two days Lille, Toumay, or Ypres 
will be invested.” It was only on the 12th, the day before the 
investment, that he could state, “The enemy are determined to lay 
siege to Liile.”^ 

This advantage had to be balanced against the undoubted strength- 
ening of the defences and garrison of Lille which was in progress. 
Suppose Marlborough had tried to carry the town of Lille by assault 
without artillery, suppose even that he had succeeded, everything in 
the theatre of war would have become quite clear, and all the French 
commanders could have acted upon certainties. There is no reason 
to believe that he could have stormed the fortifications on July 17 
or 18 with his field troops. But if he had achieved this questionable 
venture, he would have been obviously tethered to the citadel of 
LiUe without any of the means of carrying the operation through. 
Goslinga, furious at the rejection of his blockade plan, pours out 
his calumnies. This needless levelling of the lines of Comines was, 
he asserts, in part the revenge of prolonging the war which Marl- 
borough was taking upon the States-General for having baulked 
hitn of his desire to be Governor of Belgium in 1706, and the rest 
was sordid love of his pay and allowances. During the next ten 
days, he declares, no doubt with much truth, the resisting powers 
of the fortress of Lille were enormously strengthened. Marlborough 
and Eugene decided to &ce this disadvantage, and on the merits, 
apart from the high authority of these masters of war, their case is 
good. But Marlborough had yet another reason for not entangling 
himself prematurely in the siege of Lille. 

^ Berwick to Burgundy, August ii and 12; Memoirs, ii, 390, 391. 
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In the days following Oudenarde he imparted to Eugene his 
greatest strategic design. The whole combined army should invade 
France, ignoring the frontier fortresses and abandoning aU land 
communication with Holland. A new sea-base of operations should 
be seized and formed in French territory. Abbeville was in every 
way suitable. General Erie, with his six thousand men, would 
descend upon it from the Isle of Wight. The English and Dutch 
sea-power would be used to escort and ferry round from Holland 

in the calm summer 
weather the whole mass 
of stores, cannon, and 
equipment required for 
the armies, and there- 
after would maintain a 
constant flow of sup- 
plies. From Abbeville 
Marlborough and his il- 
lustrious comrade would 
march on Paris through 
unravaged country at 
the head of a hundred 
thousand men, and bring 
the war to a swift and 
decisive dose. This movement the Duke believed would irresist- 
ibly draw in its train all the French armies and fortress garrisons. It 
would free Holland from the menace of Burgundy’s army. It would 
avoid the cost, labour, and peril of reducing the great fortresses on 
the French frontier. It would dear or render impotent Dunkirk, 
Calais, and all fortresses, naval bases, and garrisons on the sea-coast. 
Such was the secret project of the general who was represented by 
his detractors as prolonging the war for his own ends. 

Marlborough had convinced the London Cabinet, He had, of 
^ course, expected a stubborn resistance from the Dutch. He hoped 
f that with Eugene’s aid he might overcome this. But, as we tikve 
I already observed, Eugene was a land animal. He was staggered at 
J the proposal. The dangers of leaping forward to a new base to be 
formed from the sea, with the terrible fortresses and strong hostile 
armies barring all return, seemed to this prince of tireless audadty 
to involve an unnatural hazard. 

Without Eugene, there was no hope for the plan. “By what I 
hear from Buys,” wrote Marlborough to Godolphin (July 26), 
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it is plain that they [the Dutch] thiuk enough is done for peace, and I 
am afraid they will not willingly give their consent for the marching 
of their army into France, which certainly, if it succeeded, would put 
a happy end to the war. ... I have acquainted Prince Eugene with the 
earnest desire we have for otor marching into France. He thinks it 
unpracticable till we have Lille for a place d’armes and magazine, and 
then he thinks we may make a very great inroad, but not be able to 
winter, though we might be helped by the fleet, unless we are masters 
of some fortified town. . . ?■ 

And again (Marlborough to Godolphin, August 3): 

I have spoke of it to nobody but the Prince; for by several observa- 
tions I have of late made of the Deputies of our army I am afraid the 
States would not be for this expedition, nor anything else, where there 
is a venture. . . . After we have succeeded at Lille, and that [if] we shall 
think it feasible to support the project of AbbeviUe, I should agree 
with you that Lieutenant-General Erie should have the chief command 
[there] this winter. . . .^ 

And, finally, to Halifax, “Were our army aU English, it would 
be feasible, but we have a great many among us who are more 
afraid of wanting provisions than of the enemy.”® Yet at this time 
the gossip of the French Court credited Eugene with the desire of 
raiding Paris. 

* People exaggerate with lively pleasure the offer which Prince 
Eugene has made to the Duke of Marlborough, of whom he has asked 
for 8000 horse to go to Versailles, when he promised to bring back 
the King^s five best picture, and give Marlborough three of them.* 

While all this was being debated Marlborough from his head- 
quarters at Werwicq sought by every means to torment Vendome 
out of Ghent. He sent cavalry detachments northward to cut off 
all supplies which Berwick might try to send to the main French 
army. He ordered the governor of Ostend to impede the com- 
munications between Bruges and Nieuport by opening such sluices 
as were under his control. Strict injunctions deterred the Belgian 
population from offering their produce to the enemy’s camp. By 
these means he subjected Venddme to scarcity. It was beyond his 
power to invoke famine. The French communications along the 
coast were never effectually severed. But Marlborough’s greatest 
hope ky in raiding tiie French province which now ky open and 

^ Coxe, iv, 168. ® Ibid.^ 175-174, * DispaUbes, iv» 127. 

^ Archives of the French Foreign C^ce, August 28, 1708; Corrtspondante Politic, 
AngUtem, tome 225, f. 115. 
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exposed. He repeated in Artois, and to some extent in Picardy, the 
same severities, though greatly modified, which he had inserted 
upon Bavaria in the month before Blenheim. Using fifty squadrons, 
sustained by infantry and guns, he entered many French towns whose 
rmmps have hallowed memories for our generation. On July 23 
he occupied Armenti^res; on the 26th La Bassde, and his cavalry 
burned the suburbs of Arras ; on the 27th Lens. From these positions 
during a whole week the allied horse ravaged Artois. Crossing the 
Scarpe, they harried the countryside, molesting Doullens, Guise, 
Saint-Quentin, and P^ronne. In the last week of July he had at 
least twenty-five thousand men in Artois gathering food, booty, 
and hostages. Louis XIV, unable to protect his subjects, authorized 
the unhappy province to compound for a contribution of fifteen 
hundred thousand livres. Picardy was also summoned. Following 
the precedent set by Villars in the previous year in Germany, they 
were invited to fix their indemnity, having regard to the arrears 
due from 1702. Burning and pillage enforced these extortions, and 
many violent deeds were done. Berwick, with such forces as he 
could spare from the fortress line, resisted with energy; there was 
sharp cavalry fighting, but the French were everywhere out- 
numbered. 

All that happened shows how easily the first stages of Marl- 
borough’s strategic adventure could have been achieved. He might 
have moved at this time the whole allied army into France behind 
the fortress lines, fed himself comfortably upon the country, and 
recei^ved his munitions and reinforcements through Abbeville. Such 
ah invasion would have dominated the war. The lesser processes to 
which he was confined, although yielding immediate necessary 
supplies, did not procure the strategic result. Wrath and panic rose 
in Paris. Here was war, so long fought in foreign lands, now raging 
upon French soil. The Great King, who had for more than a 
generation laid his rod upon his neighbours, must now endure the 
same measure for his own people. But Venddme stubbornly insisted 
that so long as he held the waterways at Ghent and strangled the 
Scheldt-Lys no great siege could be undertaken by the Allies, nor 
any lasting invasion. He induced Louis XIV to bear the woes of his 
subjects with fortitude. He clung to his invaluable position. He 
could even retaliate to some extent by harrying the Dutch province 
of the Pays de Waes, which was in his grip. If the siege of LiUe 
was to be attempted Marlborough’s incursion could only be tem- 
porary. He would need all his troops to bring the convoys through, 
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By the cady days of August therefore this bitter phase of the war 
subsided. Marlborough’s garrisons still held La Bass<§e, Armenti^rcs, 
and Lens, but his whole strength was required to receive the great 
convoy from Eugene. . 

We must regard the refusal of the Allies to accept Madborough’s / 
scheme for the invasion of France at this juncture as one of the f 
cardinal’ points of ’ the war. Although Louis had borne the injuries - 
and humiliations which Madborough had thus far inflicted upon 
him, the strain was near breaking-point. He forbade Berwick to quit 
Douai and attack the convoy. He warned Burgundy on July 30, 

*‘If the enemy resolve to cross the Somme or the Authie you should 
not hesitate for one moment to march towards them, taking none 
the less aH proper measures in concert with Marshal Berwick.”^ 
And Chamillart’s order of August i to that Marshal contains this 
significant passage: “You must be very attentive to any movement 
which the enemy may make widi a considerable corps towards the 
Somme or the Authie. That would be a sure way of completing 
the ruin of Picardy and of spreading terror throughout Normandy 
and to the very gates of Paris.”^ 

Thus it is certain that the spell would have worked had Marl- 
borough been allowed to use it. If his strategy had prevailed, not 
only would Ghent have been freed, but aU the French armies and 
garrisons would have been recalled to defend the capital and to 
confront the invasion. Great batdes would have been fought in thel 
heart of France, and victory would have provided in 1708 that ^ 
triumphant peace which after so much further bloodshed the Grand | 
Alliance was stiU to seek in vain. 

The question arises, ought not Marlborough to have been able 
to enforce his conception upon Eugene and the Dutch? He had 
the English Cabinet behind him. The Whigs were ardent to carry 
the war into France, Godolphia, faithful and trusting, was still 
at the helm. If Eugene had been gained the Dutch could hardly ^ 
have demurred. But Marlborough’s admiration for Eugene, hisfl , 
respect for his vast experience and mastery of the art of war, madell 
it impossible for him to force Eugene beyond his will. In the p^cvi-« 
ous year he had tried to press him unduly about. Toulon. It had 
not succeeded. Indeed, when Eugene differed ftom him he may well 
have questioned his own instinct. His infinite labours, the stresses 
to which he was being subjected at home, and the physical^weak- 
ness and weariness which lay heavy upon him in this campaign 

^ Pelet, viii, 57. * Chatnillatt to Berwick; Berwick, Memoirs, ii, 406. 
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constrained him to acquiesce, and the supreme opportunity was gone, 
as fate decreed, for ever. “ As I think,” he wrote sadly on another 
miscarriage at this date (August a), ‘‘most things are governed by 
Destiny, having done all that is possible, one should submit with 
patience.”^ 

It was with a heavy heart diat Marlborough now bent his thought 
and energies to the siege of Lille. In doing so he did not fin^y 
relinquish his design. He hoped that a ten days’ bombardment would 
suffice for the city, and another fortnight for the citadel. If so, 
Eugene’s condition would be established. There would still be 
time in the middle of September to match into France. If not, the 
plan must stand over to the next year. He was therefore most careful 
to keep General Erie’s force free for the Abbeville descent, and not 
to disturb that place prematurely. “It will be impossible for us,” 
he wrote to the Secretary of State (August 3), 

to take our just measures for seconding Lieutenant-General Erie's 
design upon AbbeviUe till we are masters of Lille, and therefore the 
fleet with the troops should go directly to the coast of Normandy, 
and land and make what impression they can there till this siege be 
over, and then I shall give you timely notice when it may be proper 
to come this way, for we are of opinion that no attempt should be 
made on Abbeville, not the least je^ousy given that way, till towards 
the end of September.® 

The coasts of Normandy and Brittany might be alarmed, but 
Abbeville was sacrosanct. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Werwicq 
Augfist z 

. . . We have got a great part of our cannon to Brussels, so that now 
our greatest application is to have it here. . . . We have an account 
that our parties have occasioned very great terror in Picardy, and 
that they exclaim very much against M. de Venddme staying where 
he is; but by the measures he takes, there can be no doubt of his 
intention of staying there all this campaign. If we can succeed in our 
undertakings wtf xvust not think of winter quarters^ till we haoe obliged him to 
quit that country.' It mxist be by force, for it is not in our power to hinder 
them from having subsistence, even for the whole winter, if they 
should be permitted to stay. . , .* 

^ To Godolphin; Coxe, iv, 172, 

* Marlborough to Boyle; Dispatebts, Iv, 147. 

® Gsxe, iv, 172. 
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The great convoy had now assembled at Brussels. The sixteen 
thousand horses had been procured.^ Every district of Belgium 
and France in Marlborough’s control had been compelled under 
threats of fire and sword to deliver every suitable horse or vehicle. 
In vain had Berwick ordered all horses to be brought into the French 
fortresses. The threat of military execution was decisive upon the 
country folk, who were under the impression of the ravages in 
Artois and Picardy only a week before. They had to choose 
between yielding their horses and having their homes burned. 
Louis XIV could not ask this sacrifice of subjects he could no 
longer protect. Strict and stem measures were also used with the 
farmers and peasants around Oudenarde and Ath. The armies 
were combed of every horse not needed for fighting. “All the 
generals, we ourselves,” says Goslinga, “the battalions and even 
the vivandiers were obliged to furnish horses and chariots; the 
number used was incredible.”® Finally the tale was complete. 

The operation was studied with the utmost care, Eugene rode 
through from Brussels to Werwicq, and spent several days with 
Marlborough. Cadogan, in almost daily correspondence with the 
Duke, had been for some weeks at Brussels preparing all. At 
length the moment came. To an official letter of August i to Cado- 
gan, prescribing various precautions and directing him to come 
with the convoy himself,, and slip away with it “on the sly” la 
sourdine), Marlborough added this unusual and imperative postscript, 
written in his own hand: 

For God’s sake be surej/ou do not risk tbs cannon, for I would rather com 
with the whole army than receive an affront. You must have people towards 
Ghent to be sure that, when you be^n your march, they have no considerable 
body of their troops between the Scheldt and the Deader.^ 

On August 4 Eugene left Marlborough’s headquarters at Werwicq 
for Ath, where the bulk of his own army was concentrated. Marl- 
borough sent him in addition twenty-five squadrons and twenty- 
five battalions. Together with tiie escort of the convoy number- 
ing thirty-five squadrons under ^e Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who 
guarded the opposite flank to Eugene, and a powerful rearghard, 
Eugene disposed of more than-fif^ thousand men. Thus coveted, 
the convoy started on the 6th. Eighty hwvy cannon, each dmwn 
by twenty horses, twenty- mortars drawn by sixteen horses, and 

^ For more details upoti this opetation Taylor’s admirable and accurate account 
should be read (^be Wars of Marlborougb, ii, i6y seq^. 

■ Goslinga, p. 7a. ® Dispaiebts, iv, 144. 
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thiee thousand four-horse munition wagons, formed two columns, 
each fifteen miles long, marching by separate roads. They took the 
direction not of Lille but of Mons, thus keeping as far as possible 
from the main French army, and incidentally deceiving Berwick, 
who, thinking Mons was after all the objective, reinforced that 
garrison by seven battalions from his field forces. By nightfall on 
the 7th the convoy reached Soignies unmolested. Here they found 



Eugene wildi a fighting force of forty thousand men. Marlborough’s 
anxiety may be judged from the fact that, besides the troops with 
which he had already supplied Eugene, he had sent on the 5 th 
twelve squadrons to Oudenarde to scout towards Ghent, and on 
rumours of a French detachment at Ninove reinforced them on the 
7th by another thirty squadrons. At the same time he strengthened 
the garrisons of Antwerp and Brussels from various reserves in 
Holland, and ordered the keenest alert in both cities. He himself, 
with the rest of his own army, was ready to march at an hour’s 
notice. 

On the 8th before dawn the convoy turned at right angles on 
to the toad to Ath, and marched throughout the day under shield 
of Eugene’s army and Hesse-Cassel’s cavalry. They had slipped 
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away from Brussels “on the sly,” and Vend6me could scam^ < 

readi them during their first two marches. But the 8th, 9th,* 
loth, were the critical days. Upon this stage of the journey Ven-’'*'~‘'‘^ 
d6me and Berwick could combine by the shortest route. Marl- 
borough’s forty-two squadrons near Oudenarde were, however, a 
screen against Vendome, and would have given timely warning to 
Eugene hgd he moved to strike the convoys between Ath and the 
Pottes bridgehead. The Dender was crossed at Ath on the 9th, and 
the march towards the Scheldt began the next morning. Had 
Venddme moved south in force he could have been encountered on 
this day by the whole of the allied armies. The Oudenarde squadrons 
would have fallen back before him, and Marlborough from Werwicq 
could have reached the battlefield as soon as he. But Vendome had 
no thought of moving. He remained deaf to the appeals of Berwick. 

He suppressed Burgundy. He declared himself incredulous that 
any great siege could be undertaken while he held the Ghent water- 
ways. He affected to disbelieve all reports about the great convoy. 

At the root of this attitude lay the fact that he did not mean to fight 
a battle. In this resolve he was right. He measured truly the havoc 
Oudenarde had wrought in the Grand Army. Thus the convoy 
crossed the Scheldt at Pottes in tranquillity duri n g the loth. Here 
they were in the midst of Marlborough’s army. Thirty battalions 
and thirty-four squadrons under the Prince of Orange masked the 
fortress of Lille, while thirty squadrons at Petegem guarded the 
northern flank. The Duke himself marched with his remaining 
troops to Helchin on the 12th, and that night the siege-train safely 
entered the allied fortress of Menin. 

This operation was watched with intense curiosity by the soldiers 
of all countries. Feuqui^es, whose pretentious and faulty judgments 
upon military matters have received too much respect fcom lattr 
writers, opined, in this case truly, that posterity would have diffi- 
culty in believing that such a feat had ever been performed. Cer- 
tainly no general of those days, studying the'positions of the armies 
upon the map, would have pronounced it possible. French military 
historians have criticized with extreme severity the negligence of 
Venddme. Berwick roundly condemns him. Nevertheless, the 
terror of Oudenarde and the combined skill and prowess of Marl- 
borough and Eugene were facts which maps and documents cannot 
convey. On the 1 3th— Blenheim Day— Eugene, crossing the stream 
of the Marque, joined both hands with the Prince of Orange, and 

the inyestment of Lille was complete. , 
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Marlborough wrote that night to Count MafFei: The Prince of 
Savoy has invested the town of Lille on all sides, and the cannon 
has arrived at Menin within reach of the siege, which will be pressed 
with all possible vigour, and this may at last convince the enemy 
that they have lost the battle of Oudenarde.”^ 

^ DispaUbes, Iv, 165. 



Chapter Twenty-four 
THE HOME FRONT 

1 708 — ^JULY-OCTOBER 

W E have followed during a quarter of a century Marl- 
borough’s relations with his royal mistress. They were 
neveras intimate as those which she had cherished with 
Sarah, but they stood throughout at a higher level and 
on a broader foundation. Sarah Imd been the playmate of her child- 
hood, the loved companion of her youth and prime, her partisan 
and comforter in every struggle as princess, a high participant in 
the glories of her reign. But hkrlborough was to Ae Queen an 
august friend, a guide who had never led her wrong, a rock where 
she could always find safety, a sword never raised in vain. Although? 
the fact was concealed for some time from the world, the Queenl 
had now broken with Sarah. Not only had she cast her from her 
heart, but in its recesses she had installed another. From 1707, 
onward the Queen began to hate Sarah as much as she had loved 
her, and to hate her the more because of the language of outworn ; 
affection and the candour of vanished friendship which still pre-'!, 
vailed between Sovereign and subject. 

Marlborough remained: her general, her counsellor, at the head 
of Europe, by aU consent the most remarkable man ahve, her life- 
long friend, her own triumphant choice 1 To Marlborough the 
Queen now addressed herself. She had shown herself prepared in 
January 1708 to let him go rather than part with Harley, and lose 
contact with the Tories. She had come in contact for a moment 
with the appalHng weight of national and international force which 
forbade such a dedsioh. She had submitted: she had been compelled 
to submit. But she bore no resentment against him. Godolphin, 
the Junto, Sarah, she regarded as her opponents, even as her foes; 
but Marlborough- was still her hope, almost her last hope. He was, 
she still believed, the prop of her throne, the only man who could 
win the war and keep the crown on her head. 

Naturally from time to time in former years letters had passed 
between the Queen and the Gptain-Gencral. No great number 
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had been needed when they were agreed upon so much. But in 
1708 diere grew a correspondence which is little less than an epitome 
of British history at that time. During this haaiardous, grinding 
campaign, both before and after Oudenarde, the Queen wrote at 
least a dozen lengthy letters in her own hand to Marlborough, and 
Marlborough at intervals perhaps half as many in reply. No one 
can read Anne’s letters, most of which — whatever advice she got 
or wherever she got it from — obviously sprang from her own heart 
and fell pithily and passionately from her pen, without realizing 
across the wastes of time what a woman she was, what a prince she' 
was, and — ^what a Stuart 1 

Marlborough’s letters are also revealing. His reverence and 
affection for the Queen were his dominant sentiment. “I can’t 
entirely agree with your opinion of the Queen,” he wrote to Sarah. 
“I must own I have a tenderness for her; I would willingly believe 
that all that is amiss proceeds from the ambition and ill judgment of 
Mrs Mashamj and the knavery and artfulness of Mr Harley.”^ But 
against this ran the conduct of the war, the cause of the Allies, the 
necessities of politics, the brutal force of faction, his loyalty to 
Godolphin and his own personal interests. He loathed being made 
to put pressure on the Queen by the impulsion of the Whigs. But 
he was bound in honour to (^dolphin, and Sarah was in their 
hands. Moreover, the Whigs had both Houses of Parliament at their 
command, and without Parliament the armies of the Alliance, with 
victory almost in their grasp, would fall prostrate. Also, on the 
merits the Queen was utterly wrong. Her personal interventions 
hampered the prosecution of the war, and delayed and eventually 
frustrated a victorious peace. Thus we see Marlborough in his 
letters sometimes descending perforce below the natural and manly 
simplicity of his earlier correspondence. He sets himself to manage 
the Queen, to play upon her sentiments. References to his own 

J ill-health, to the services he had rendered her, to the risks he was ^ 
running, to the drum-beats of approaching battles, none of which 
he would have mentioned in the days of Blenheim and Ramillies or 
in the earlier campaigns, creep into his letters. And always through- 
out them jars the threat of resignation. If he had neglected these 
measures, he feared that perhaps the war would be lost, and all his 
toils consumed for nothing. 

In these years there arose in his heart an intense deske to be quit 
fj of politics. Why could he not be free from the factions, and serve 

^ ^ Coxe, iv, 
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at the head of the armies as a soldier? To cease to be a Minister 
and to remain a General was his heartfelt wish. How easy to bear 
were the trials and toils and hazards of war compared to this — to 
him hateful — pressure, the coaxing, cajoling, and coercing of the 
Queen for the sake of a set of men for whom he cared nothing, but 
that they alone could support the war! Moreover, as will be seen, 
he drew a very clear line between pressing the Queen on direct 
public issues and taking advantage of her weakness or her prejudices. 
He would argue with her, he would appeal to her, he would warn 
her; but he would not help the Whigs in their schemes to blackmail 
her. 

At the same time Marlborough had no illusions about Anne. 
His eye, which measured things so exactly and pierced into the 
thoughts and motives of men and women, had told him the truth 
about the Queen. Abigail had got her. The political consequences 
were plain. “I do not take Mr Bromley for a great negotiator, but 
a less able man than himself will reconcile Lord Rochester and 
Mr Harley at this time. I believe you may depend upon it that they 
will all be of one mind, and that they think themselves assured of 
the hearts of the Prince and of the Queen, which is a very dismal 
prospect.”^ 

In the middle of July Lord Stair arrived in London with the 
news of Oudenarde. Many circumstances contributed to make this 
triumphant victory agreeable to the British nation. It was the largest 
battle yet fought in the war. It had been fought against odds and 
i inf^pr conditions which, according to professional opinion, were 
deemed unprecedented. The defeat and rout of the main army of 
France, reputed a hundred and twenty thousand strong, seemed to 
assure the future of the campaign. The hopes of a speedy and vic- 
torious peace rose high in both Whig and Tory bosoms. The 
accounts of the bravery of the Elec:toral Prince, heir presumptive to 
the throne, stirred all Protestant and constitutional circles, and many 
unfair comparisons were^made between his behaviour and that of 
the ‘pretended* Prince of Wales. 

Not so did behave 

Young Hanover brave 

In the Bloody Field, I assure ye: 

When his War-Horse was shot 
He valu’d it not. 

But fought it on foot like a Fury.® 

1 August 23 ; Coxc, iv, aoi-aoa. 

* “ Tack Frenchman’s Lamentations”; Jonathan Swir^ Ponus, lii, 6. 
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The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

Jtily 6/17, 1708 

I want wotds to express ye Joy I have yt you are well after your 
Glorious Success, for wch next to God Almighty my thanks are due 
to you & indeed I can never say enough for all the great & faithfull 
Services you have ever don me, but be soe just as to beleeve I am as 
truly. Sensible of them as a gratfuU hart can be, & Shall be ready to 
Shew it upon all occasions ; I hope you can not doubt of my esteeme 
& freindship for you, nor think yt becaus I differ wth you in Some 
things, it is for want of ether; no I do assure you, if you weare hearc 
I am Sure you would not think me Soe much in ye wrong in Some 
things as I feare you do now, I am afraid my letter Should Com to 
late to London, & therfore dare Say no more, but yt I pray God 
Almighty to Continue his protecdon over you & Send you safe home 
againe, & be assured I shall ever be Sincerly your humble Servant.^ 

There was a shout of triumph from all classes which for a moment, 
but only for a moment, drowned the clatter of faction. Marlborough’s 
answer shows how little his judgment was affected by success. 
Except perhaps where Sarah was concerned, he was a man without 
Illusions. He saw all the facts in a cool, clear, steady light. After 
expressing his thanks to the Queen he wrote Quly 12/23): 

' As I have formerly told your Majesty that I am desirous to serve 
i you in the army, but not as a Minister, I am every day more and 
\ more confirmed in that opinion. And I think myself obliged, upon aU 
\^accounts, on this occasion, to speak my mind freely to you. The 
circumstances in this last battle, I think, show the hand of God; for 
we were obliged not only to march five leagues that morning, but to 
pass a river before the enemy, and to engage them before the whole 
army was passed, which was a visible mark of the favour of heaven, 
to you and your arms. Your Majesty shall be convinced from this 
time that I have no ambition, or anything to ask for myself or family; 
but I will end the few years which I have to live in endeavouring to 
serve you, and to give God Almighty thanks for His infinite goodness 
to me. 

But as I have taken this resolution to myself, give me leave to say 
I that I think you are obliged, in conscience and as a good Christian, 
1 to forgive, and to have no more resentments to any particular person 
or party, but to make use of such as will carry on this just war with 
vigour, which is the only way to preserve our religion and liberdes, 
and the crown on your head. . . .* 

1 Blenheim MSS. Printed in the Condwt, pp. 215-216, in modernized form, 

* Coze, It, 182-183; Conduct, p. 258. 
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Almost while he was writing these solemn words the Queen was 
freeing herself from the exhilaration of Oudenarde. We have seen 
the letter which Marlborough had pencilled in the exhaustion after 
the battle to Sarah, which she had shown to the Queen. The final 
sentence ran: “I do, and you must, give thanks to God for His 
goodness in protecting and making me the instrument of so much 
happiness to the Queen and nation, if she will please to make use of it^ 
The chance phrase at the end nettled her; she did not let it pass. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 
July 13/24 

... I was showed a letter the other day by a friend of yours that you 
writ soon after the batde, and I must beg you will explain to me 
one expression in it. You say, after being thankful for being the 
instrument of so much good to the nation and me, if I would please to 
make use of itJ I am sure I will never make an ill use of so great a 
blessing, but, according to the best of my understanding, make the 
best use of it I can, and should be glad to know what is the use you 
would have me make of it, and ihen I will tell you my thoughts very 
fteely and sincerely.* 

-A week later her Majesty replied to Marlborough’s restrained 
acknowledgment of her gracious congratulations. Her bitterness 
against the Whigs and fears of their encroachments were unallayed, 
and this time it must be admitted she had good cause. The Junto, 
who saw that in the winter Parliament they would be able to carry 
any fair-seeming project through both Houses, were determined 
to assert their rights. Incensed by the Queen’s scornful hostility, 
they devised a new plan to make her yield. The reader will remem- 
ber how in 1705 the Tories had, with grotesque folly, sought to 
vex the Queen by proposing to invite the Elector of Hanover or 
the Electress Sophia, or both, to England; and how serviceable the 
Whigs had made themselves in burking this manoeuvre by their 
Regency Bill.* Now it was the Whigs who had recourse to this 
envenomed weapon with which to prod and prick their estranged 
Sovereign, Both their position and their case seemed overwhelm- 
ing. They had the majorities; the Tories were compromised upon 
the point; and what could be more natural than that the young 
Electoral Prince, fresh from his gallant charge at Oudenarde, should 
pay a visit to London and receive the hearty acclamations of his 
future subjects? 

1 The Queen’s italics. * Coxe, iv, 184. 
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The proposal struck the Queen far more deeply than the Whigs 
or almost any of her contemporaries were aware. We must remem- 
ber her letter to her dying father, James II, before she assumed the 
crown, and the reply of Mary of Modena.^ Anne had compromised 
with her conscience on the grounds that her duty to the Qiurch of 
England compelled her to ascend the throne, lest chaos engulfed 
both Church and State. 

jThus she had reigned, praying always for a son who would assure 
her of the blessing of heaven and prolong her line. But this hope 
was now extinct. Her husband was seriously ill with an affection of 
the chest which grew as the summer passed; and she herself knew 
she could hardly expect another pregnancy. Henceforward increas- 
ingly, the Act of Settlement notwithstanding, the Queen found 
comfort in the dream that her brother would succeed her. Bound 
as she was hand and foot by the laws, the ParUament, and the nation, 
she might not attempt to aid such restoration. Sarah, with her Whig 
prejudices and rough common sense, did not attach sufficient impor- 
tance to this mood. But Godolphin and Marlborough knew and 
understood. They were vigilant and picked their steps with care. 
Indeed, this sentiment — ^it was no more than a sentiment — ^was a 
secret bond which still united them to the Queen. They Icnew that 
Anne would never tolerate the presence of any representative of the 
house of Hanover in the island while she drew breath. The Whigs, 
without realiadng how sensitive was the spot upon which they 
directed their thrust, had nevertheless a pretty plain notion that this 
was a deadly and at the same time a practical method of pressure or 
revenge. 

Accordingly it had been put about, and whispered to the Queen 
by Abigail, that Marlborough liked the idea of bringing the young 
Electoral Prince back to England after the campaign.® When this 
rumour gained some currency the Whig Lords exposed what they 
designed when Parliament met. They made through Sunderland, 
and perhaps through Sarah, every promise of active support for 
Marlborough, for Godolphin, and for the war, if only Marlborough 

1 VoL n, p. 506. 

2 “All the letters from Hanover say positivdy the Elector Prince is to make tiie 
campaign tinder the Duke of Marlborough, though our prints do not mention it, and 
I think it may be observed that our news writers are more cautious what they say in 
relation to that family than on any other subject I am further told that the Duke will 
nett winter bmig him or his grandmother over hither, in such a manner that they shall 
have the obligation neither to Whigs or Tories, but entirely to himself and Lord 
Treasurer; whether they will think fit to communicate it to the Queen I cannot telL” — 
E. Lewis to Hatiey, May aa, 170S; Portland Papers, H.ilf.C, iv, 490, 
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would join with them in this push. Lord Haversham in the Tory 
interest waited upon the Queen and exposed the intrigue. Anne 
now wrote again to Marlborough a letter which certainly did not 
shirk the issue. 


The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July zzl August z, 1708 

For tho’ you say you will serve me as general, but not as a Minister, 
I shall always look upon you as both, and never separate those two 
characters, but ask your advice in both capacities on all occasions. 
You seem to waive giving any answer to these two letters I have 
mentioned, and, after answering my smcere congratulations on your 
last glorious success, you tell me you thiak I am obliged in good 
conscience as a good Qiristian to forgive and forget all resentments 
I may have to any particular person or party. I thank God I do forgive 
all my enemies widi all my heart, but it is whoEy impossible in human 
nature to forget people’s behaviour in things so fresh in one’s memory 
so far as to luve a good opinion of them, especiaUy when one sees for 
all their professions they are stiE pursuing the same measures, and 
you may depend upon it they wiE always do soyfor there is m washing 
a Blackaptoor white. I am truly sensible and thankful for God Almighty’s 
Great Goodness showered on your head and mine, and hope He 
give me grace never to make an El use of his Signal Blessings, but I 
can never be convinced that Christianity requires me, nor that it can 
be for my service to put myself entirely into the hands of any one 
party.^ 

She then described how Lord Haversham had warned her of the 
Whig plan. 

What I have to say upon this subject, at this time, is to beg you 
would find whether there is any design where you are, that the young 
man shoiEd make a visit in the winter; and contrive some '^ay to put 
such thought out of his head, that the difficulty may not be brought 
upon me of refusing btin leave to come, if he should ask it, or for- 
bidding him to come, if he should attempt it; for one of these two 
things I must do, if either he or his father should have any desires to 
have him see this country, it being a thmg I cannot bear, to have ^y 
successor here, though but for a week.® 

We have no record of any reply of Marlborough’s to the Queen 
upon this issue. But it is certain that he refused to give the Whigs 
the sEghtest countenance upon it. He had never favoured the visit 
of the Electoral Prince; indeed, he had expressed surprise that his 
1 Marlborough Papers, p. 4^- * Co“. iv, 194-195- 
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father, the Elector, should wish him to serve with the ma in army 
in Flanders instead of on the Rhine. He explained himself clearly 
to Sarah. 


John to Sarah 

[Some time in July] 

... In the first place, you may depend upon my joining with the 
Whigs, in opposition to the Tories, in all things ; but as to the invitation, 
or. what else may be personal to the Queen, in regard to myself, as 
well as concern for her, I must never do any thing that looks like 
flying in her face. But as to everything else, I shall always be ready to 
join with the Whigs, in opposition to the Tories, for whom I shall 
have no reserve. ... I must be master of my own actions, which may 
concern the Queen personally . . . You judge very right of the Queen, 
that nothing wiU go so near her heart as that of the invitation. I tViinlr 
the project very dangerous; I wish the Whigs would think well of it, 
but I am at too great a distance to be advising. . . 

Marlborough wrote (August a) in the form of a grave protest 
and warning a general reply to the Queens's letters both before and 
after the battle. 

He complained of his treatment at her hands, uneasiness 

of my mind, upon receiving your Majesty's letters of the 1 8th and 
22nd of June, had such an effect upon my body as to make me very 
ill, till it pleased God to bless me with such good success, as in 
great measure recovered me.”* 

He reproached her about Sunderland. 

Though he may have done what your Majesty does not like, I 
did flatter myself nobody could have prevailed with you, to carry your 
resentment so far against him in my absence as is mentioned in your 
letters, and to give me so great a mortification in the face of all Europe, 
at a time when I was so zealously endeavouring to serve you at the 
hazard both of my reputation and of my blood. 

... For God’s sake, madam, consider that, whatever may be said 
to amuse or delude you, it is utterly impossible for you ever to have 
more than a part of the Tories; and though you could have them all, 
their number is not capable of doing you good. These things are so 
plain that I can’t doubt but your Majesty will be convinced nothing 
can be so fatal to your service as any way to discourage the Whigs at 
this time, when after the blessing of this victory you may be sure that 
if you show a confidence in their zeal for your interests, they will all 
concur very cheerfully to make you great and happy, as I wish, God 
Almighty bless and preserve you. 

^ Coxe, iv, 196-197. 
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He then explained and justified in a very plain manner the phrase 
that had ruffled the Queen. 

Your Majesty might see by the shortness of the letter that was shown 
you that I was in great haste when I writ it, and my fulness of heart 
for your service made me use that expression. What I then meant, 
as I must always think, is that you can make no good use of this 
victory, nor of any other blessing, but by following the advice of my 
Lord Treasurer, who has been so long faithful to you; for any other 
advisers do but lead you into a labyrinth, to play their own game at 
your expense. Nothing but your commands should have obliged me 
to say so much, having taken my resolution to suffer with you, but not 
to advise, being sensible that if there was not something very extra- 
ordinary, your Majesty would follow the advice of those that have 
served you so long, faithfully, and with success.^ 

To Sarah he wrote (August 6 ): 

. . . The account you give me of the commerce and kin d n ess of the 
Queen to Mrs Masham is that which vdll at last bring all things to 
ruin; for by all you write I see the Queen is determined to support, 
and, I believe, at last own her. I am of the opinion I ever was of, 
that the Que^ will not be made sensible, or frightened out of this 
passion; but I can’t but think some way^ might be found to make 
Mrs Masham very much afraid. The discovery you have made of the 
Queen’s having the opinion that she has firiends which will support 
her can be no other than the Tories; and it is true they would ruin 
Lord Treasurer and me, and will be able to bring it about, if it can be 
thought ruin to be put in the condition of quietness, which of all things 
I wish for. . . . The temper of England is such that nobody in any 
great station can be liked; for if they are lucky, they do not make 
use enough of their advantage; if unfortunate, they run the risk of 
being called fools and traitors. . • 

Nothing moved the Queen. She defended herself obdurately 
from the suggestion that she had other advisers than her Ministers, 
She was conscious that she could hardly expect Marlborough to 
heUeve her. But she made no concession. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

[Undated] 

I received yours of the 2/i3th of this month on Saturday last, which 
was in answer to three of mine. I am v^ty sorry to find you persist 
in your rpsolution of not advising me concerning my home affairs; 
but I would beg your pardon for disobeying your commands in that 
1 Coxe, iv, 187-188. • Ibid.^ 191-193. 
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particular, it being impossible for me, who have on aU occasions 
spoke and writ my mind very freely, as I think every friend ought to 
do to one another, to forbear doing the same still, and asking your 
opinion in everything; there being nobody but you and Lord Treasurer 
that I do advise with, nor can rely on, which I will yet hope you will 
believe, since I tell you so, you having more than once or twice 
assured me you would credit what I said. Though I must confess, by 
what I am told every day of my being influenced by Mr Harley, through 
a relation of his, and your saying you are sensible that if there were 
not something very extraordinary, I should follow the advice of Lord 
Treasurer and you, I fear you have not a thorough good opinion of 
me, and if that be so, it is in vain for me to say anything. However, 
I can’t help asking why my not complying with some things that are 
desired, and which you know I have ever been against, should be 
imputed to something extraordinary? Is not one body of one opinion, 
and one of anotherT^ and why then should it be wonderful that you and 
I should differ in some things, as well as other people, especially since 
my thoughts are the same ^ of the Whigs that ever they were from 
the tine that ever I have been capable of having notions of things 
and people; and I must own I can see no reason to alter mine.^ 

This response to his remonstrance made the worst impression 
upon Marlborough. It "‘has thoroughly convinced me,” he wrote 
to Sarah (August 9), using with asperity one of the Queen’s phrases, 

that there is no washing a blackamoor whiter and that we must expect this 
winter all the disagieeableness imaginable; for the Tories have got 
the heart and entire possession of the Queen, which they will be able 
to maintain as long as Mrs Masham has credit. 

But he added loyally; 

I do earnestly beg, when Mr Montgomery has read Mrs Motley’s 
letter and this of mine to you, that they may both be torn to pieces, 
so that they may never hurt Mrs Motley, whom I can’t but love, 
and endeavour to serve, as long as I have life; for I know this is not 
her fault, otherwise than by being too fond of Mrs Masham, who 
imposes upon her.® 


John to Sarah 

August [9]/2o 

... I am doing my best to serve England and the Queen, and, 
with all my heart and soul, I pray for God’s protection and blessing; 
but I am so tired of what I hear, and what I think 'must happen in 
England, that I am every day confirmed that I should be wanting to 
myself, and ungrateful to God Almighty, if I did not take the first 
^ The Queen’s italics. * Case, iv, 189-190. ® I 93 “i 94 * 
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occasion that can be practicable to retire from business. And as I 
have for several years served my Queen and country with all my 
heart, so I should be glad to have some time to recollect and be grate- 
ful for the many mercies I have received from the of God. I 
would not live like a monk, but I can’t with patience think of continu- 
ing much longer in business, having it not in my power to persuade 
that to be done, which I think is tight. I foresee the difEculty of 
retiring during the war, which is my greatest trouble at this time; 
but even that difficulty must be overcome, if I must be in some mann/»f 
answerable for the notions of the Queen, who is in no ways governed 
by anything I can say or do. God knows who it is that influences; 
but as I love her and my country, I dread the consequences. . . 

Queen Anne had received the news of Oudenarde in the little 
house she had occupied at Windsor to nurse her poor prince. Her 
instinctive comment reveals her mood to the depths: “Oh, Lord, 
when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease?”® But now it was the 
day of thanksgiving for the victory. The Queen left her ailing 
husband’s couch, and journeyed to St James’s to be robed for her 
progress to St Paul’s. It was Sarah’s duty to lay out the jewels she 
was to wear. We may be sure that the Duchess, full of politics, full 
of the victory, discharged her duty punctiliously. She, the wife of 
the victor-general, her idolized “Lord Marl,” would drive by the 
Queen’s side through the cheering crowds to St Paxil’s Cathedral, 
and receive on her husband’s behalf a British triumph. Suddenly 
she perceived that the Queen was not wearing the jewels her Mis- 
tress of the Robes had selected, or, according to some authorities, 
any jewels at aU. Instantly Sarah saw the hand of the hated Abigail. 
It was not only feminine anger which stirred her. Sarah was also a 
politician. She knew well that these jewels, or no jewels, would be 
tihe talk of every Court in Europe. All the ambassadors who now 
crowded in the greatest state upon the once-neglecrted Court of 
St James’s woxild write that night the story of Marlborough’s failing 
favour. For weeks thereafter statesmen, diplomats, commanders, 
princes, would shake their heads or grin upon it. 

As they rode along through the joyful streets she reproached 
the Queen for wounding her upon Lord Marlborough’s festival. 
No one knows what the two women said to one another in the 
coach. They had more than thirty years of intimacry, most of it 
joyous intimacy, behind them. But Anne was Queen, and extremely 
capable of making her will felt. Probably very few interchanges 

O^yr . iv, 200. * N. Tindal, Cmtirmtion of RapMs History, iv, 104. 
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passed between them. But at the top of the steps of St Paul’s, at 
the entry where all the functionaries were arrayed, the Queen began 
to speak with warmth, and Sarah said, “Be quiet — not here,” or 
words to that effect. The courtiers and dignitaries gaped and stared, 
and Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough proceeded to 
offer tiieir thanks to Almighty God for having blessed the arms of 
Britain with the timely and glorious victory of Oudenarde. 

It may well be that not one word was spoken by either the Queen 
or Sarah on the return journey from this somewhat grim celebra- 
tion. An adherent of Harley’s wrote to him: 

The solemnity of the day has been performed with a great deal of 
decency, but I cannot say with any visible marks of real joy and 
satisfaction. There were very few people in the windows and becomes, 
and it was to be read in everybody’s countenance that they looked upon 
the giving of thanks for a victory at Oudenarde to be a mocking of 
God. However, the men in office acted their parts, and put on 
wedding garments.^ 

This is a jaundiced account. But we must remember that it was 
the seventh year of the war, and that in twenty years there had only 
been three years of peace. 

Sarah, upon the return to St James’s, was conscious that some- 
thing had happened. Evidently she thought the best course was to 
pass it off by going on with the intermpted argument. A day or two 
later she wrote: 

I cannot help sending your Majesty this letter,^ to show how 
exactly Lord Marlborough agrees with me in my opinion, that he has 
now no interest with you; though when I said so in church on Thursday, 
you were pleased to say it was untrue. And yet I think he will be sur- 
prised to hear that when I had taken so much pains to put your jewels 
in a way that I thought you would like, Mrs Masham could make 
you refuse to wear them in so unkind a manner, because that was a 
power she had not thought fit to exercise before. I wiU make no 
reflections upon it; only that I must needs observe that your Majesty 
chose a very wrong day to mortify me, when you were just going 
to return th^s for a victory obtained by Lord Marlborough.® 

Anne’s reply was freezing: 

Sunday [Aug/ist zzj September z, 1708] 

After the commands you gave me in the church, on the thanks- 
giving, of not answering you, I should not have troubled you with 

1 E, Lewis to Robert Harley, August 19, 1708; Portland Papers, H.M.C.t iv, joi. 

® Printed at p. 416. 8 Condeutf pp, 260-461. 
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these lines, but to return the Duke of Marlborough’s letter safe into 
your hands, and for the same reason do not say anything to that, 
nor to yours which enclosed it.^ 

Sarab was not disposed to relinquish her right, so long enjoyed, 
of free discussion with the Queen. Her answer yielded nothing, and 
does her no discredit. It was also utterly futile for any purpose she 
sought to serve. 

Sarah to the Queen 

[Undated] 

I should not trouble your Majesty with any answer to your last 
short letter, but to explain what you seem to mistake in what I said 
at church. I desired you not to answer me there for fear of being over- 
heard: and this you interpret as if I had desired you not to answer 
me at all; which was far from my intention. ... I should be much 
better pleased to say and do everything you like. But I should think 
myself wanting in my duty to you if I saw you so much in the wrong 
as, without prejudice or passion, I really think you are in several 
particulars I have mention^, and did not tell you of it. And the rather 
because nobody else cares to speak out upon so ungrateful a subject. 
The word command^ which you use at the beginning of your letter, 
is very unfitly supposed to come &om me. For though I l^ve always 
writ to you as a friend, and lived with you as such for so many years 
with all the truth and honesty and zeal for your service that was possible, 
yet I shall never forget that I am your subject, nor cease to be a faithful 
one.® 

Her sincerity and a certain broad justice in her complaint drew 
from Anne a further reply: 

Tuesdty evmng 

... I shall only just touch upon two things, the first as to what you 
say that it shows plainly by what the Duke of Marlborough says in 
the end of your letter he thinks he has not much credit with me; to 
this I answer I am of opinion, and so I believe all impartial people 
must be, that I have all my life given demonstration to the world he 
has a great deal of credit with me. The other is to beg you would 
not mention that person any more who you arc pleased to call the 
object of my fe-vour, for whatever character the mali cious world 
may give her, I do assure you it wiU never have any weight with me, 
knowing she does not deserve it, nor I can never change the good 
impressions you once gave me of her, unless she should give me a 
c»use, which I am very sure she never will. I have nothing further 
to trouble my dear Mrs Freeman with at this time, but that whatever 
1 Condstct, p. 362, * Ibid-t pp. 262-263. 
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opinion she may have of me, I will never deserve any that is ill, but 
will always be her faithful Morley.^ 

Some may think that even at this hour Sarah could have saved 
some way of living with the Queen in decorum and even amity. 
She would have had to drop politics, smile upon Abigail, and dis- 
I charge her Court duties with kindly, cool detachment. She could 
3 never have done it. The best and the worst of her was her candour 
I and blunt common sense. Anne, apart from her sovereign authority, 

’ hadlmSifihse powers of reserve and dissimulation. Sarah resembled 
in some respects the kind of woman we are familiar with in the 
public and social agitations of our own day. But no personal 
accommodation could alter the antagonism. Behind the Queen 
lurked Harley, the Tories, and Peace. Behind Sarah stood Marl- 
borough, the Whigs, the Grand Alliance, and the War; and against 
them all, still magnificent and seemingly inexhaustible — ^France. 

John to Sarah 

August [l 2]/23 

You say Mrs Morley has taken no notice of your letter. I think ■ 
that is a true sign she is angry. There being three or four posts come 
from England since she has received Mr Freeman’s last letter, I take 
it for granted the same method will be taken of giving no answer. I 
am in no ways dissatisfied at that manner of proceeding, for till the 
Queen changes her humour and resolutions, the less the conversations 
are the better. ... I should never trouble the Queen with any of my 
letters, but that I can’t refuse Lord Treasurer and you, when you 
desire anything of me, 

Marlborough had at this time in fact become almost indifferent 
to the political scene. In the next chapter we shall see what he 
was facing in the field. 

I am sure that the interest of Mrs Masham is so settled with the 
Queen that we only trouble ourselves to no purpose; and by endeavour- 
ing to hurt, we do good offices to her; so that in my opinion we ought 
to be careful of our own actions, and not lay everything to heart, but 
submit to whatever may happen.® 

This continued to be his sage opinion. I am glad,” he reiterated 
' to Sarah (September 17), “that you have taken the resohation of 
being quiet; for you are certainly in the right, that whatever is said 
or writ by you, the Lord Treasurer, and me, serves only for informa- 
tion to do hurt.”® And (October i), “For the resolution you have 
1 Marlborough Papers,- H.Af.C, p, 52. » Coxe, iv, 20J-202. » Ibid., 212. 
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taken of neither speaking nor writing is so certainly right that I dare 
assure you that you will find a good effect of it in one month.”^ 
Neither the Queen, nor Harley in the background, was prepared 
at this moment of all others to face the consequences of Mad- 
borough’s or even Godolphin^s resignation. The country was still 
ringing with the Whig triumph at the polls. The new Parliament, 
in which the Whigs must be supreme, was to meet in a few months. 
What madness to provoke a constitutional crisis 1 Marlborough, 
however treated by the Tories, would defend the Queen’s throne 
against the Whigs and all comers. But Harley could feel no such 
assurance that the same defence would be forthcoming for his 
interests or even his head. Patience! Accordingly Anne appealed 
vehemently to Marlborough not to resign. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

[Undated, but endorsed by the Duchess August 27] 

I am sorry to find you in such a splenetic way as to talk of retiring 
it being a thing I can never consent to, and what your country, nor 
your truly faithful ftiends can never think right, whatever melancholy 
thoughts they may have all this time. Besides, in my poor opinion, 
when after all the glorious successes God Almighty has blessed you 
with He is pleased to make you the happy instrument of giving a last-, 
ing peace to Europe, you are bound in conscience, both to God and 
man, to lend your helping hand; and how can you do that if you retire 
from business? You may be as grateful to God Almighty in a public 
station as in a private one; but I do not wonder at your desiring quiet, 
after all the fatigues and vexations you go through daily; for it is 
certainly the most valuable blessing in this world, and what every 
one would choose, I believe, that has ever had anything to do in 
business, if there were nothing to be considered but one’s self. 

Lord Treasurer talks of retiring too, and told me, not many days 
ago, he would do all he could to serve me, by advising with people, 
and settling a scheme for the carrying on my business in the Parlia- 
ment, before he went to Newmarket; but that he would not come back 
ftom thence. I told him that must not be, that he could not answer it 
either to God or himself; and I hope you will both consider better of 
it, and not do an action that will bring me and your country into 
confusion. Is there no consideration to be had for either? You may 
flatter yourselves that people will approve of your quitting; but if 
you should persist in these cruel and unjust resolutions, believe me, 
where one say you are in the right, hundreds wiU blame you. 

She proceeded to restate her own position. The Whigs, she 

^ Coze, iv, 213, 
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declared, were “disputing her authority, certainly designing,” when 
the new Parliament meet, “to tear that little prerogative the Crown 
has to pieces,” and “have none in any employment that does not 
entirely depend upon them.” “Now, how is it possible,” demanded 
the Queen, closing her eyes to Parliamentary majorities, “when one 
knows and sees all these things, as plainly as the sun at noonday, 
ever to take these people into my bosom?” 

For God’s sake [her letter ran], do but make it your own case, and 
consider then what you would do, and why a handful of men must 
awe their fellow-subjects. There is nobody more desirous than I to 
encourage those Whig friends that behave themselves well; but I 
do not care to have anything to do with those that have shown them- 
selves to be of so tyrannising a temper; and not to run on farther on 
those subjects, to be short, I think things are come to, whether I shall 
submit to the five tyrannising lords or they to me. This is my poor 
opinion on the disputes at present, which could not be, if people 
would weigh and state the case just as it is, without partiality on one 
side or the other, which I beg, for the friendship you have ever pro- 
fessed for me, you would do ; and let me know your thoughts of what 
may be the best expedient, to keep me from being thrown into the hands 
of the five lords.^ 

But what possibility was there of denying office to a great party, 
newly placed by the constituencies in control of both Houses of 
Parliament? To do so was to strain the Constitution, even as then 
interpreted. Nor would another Dissolution have been effective. 
It would have been a violent abuse of the Prerogative; and there 
was no reason to suppose a different answer would be given by the 
electors. 

Marlborough’s reply could not therefore offer the slightest pros- 
pect of any agreement with the Queen. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been at pain to set the differences forth in terms as blunt and 
hard as any which an EngUsh sovereign ever received from a loyal 
servant. 


Marlborough to the Queen 

[Undated 1708] 

As to the reflections your Majesty is pleased to make upon my real 
inclinations to retire, tho’ it be very natural and very desirable, after 
one has lived a great many years in a hurry, to enjoy some quiet in 
one’s old age; yet I will own fceely to your Majesty, my inclinations' 
to retire proceed chiefly from finding myself incapable of being of any 

^ Coxe, iv, 202-205. 
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further use to your Majesty. The long and faithful services I have 
endeavoured to perform to your Majesty, and the goodness you had 
es^ressed to me upon several occasions, had created a general opinion, 
both abroad and at home, that your Majesty placed entire trust and 
confidence in me; and upon that foot I was the more capable of doing 
many great and effectual services, both here abroad and in England. 
But your Majesty will give me leave to say, with all imaginable duty, 
that is now reduced singly to serving you at the head of the army this 
campaign; for your Majesty, having shown so publicly last winter and 
this spring that you have no more trust and confidence in me, nor any 
reliance upon my opinion, but much more upon the opinion of diose 
who have neither honesty nor capacity to serve you, and who visibly 
ruined your service last winter in several undeniable instances, it is 
no longer possible for me to be of any further use to you; and to 
continue in your council to advise, without credit enough to prevail 
with you to follow good advice, would only expose myself and my 
. reputation in the world, by making myself answerable for other 
people’s foUies, or worse. 

^d by what your Majesty is pleased to say in your letter of the 
Lord Treasurer, tho’ I have nothing so fiur as that firom himself, I 
believe his opinion, and his treasons for that opinion, must be the same 
with mine. Your Majesty is pleased to think we shall be blamed for 
quitting; but, not to reflect upon that coldness, and that behaviour 
in yourself which forces us to quil^ by withdrawing your trust and 
confidence from us, to give it to insinuating, busy flatterers, who can’t 
serve you one month this winter without dan^r of being tom in pieces in 
the streets. I don’t doubt but these things are very sensible to the Lord 
Treasurer, as I am sure they are to me. However, I shall not trouble 
your Majesty any farther with the consequences that must follow, 
since I find plainly by your Majesty’s letter that all I have said and 
written hitherto is to no purpose, nor, indeed, ever can be, while your 
Majesty’s heart is possessed by all the false and malicious insinua- 
tions which are possible to be suggested by our enemies; and there- 
fore I shall conclude this head wilh wishing your Majesty may find 
abler servants than we have been; more faithful and affectionate, I 
will beg leave to say, you never can.^ 

Such was the melancholy and dissolving background at home 
upon which Marlborough had to conduct the greatest siege of tlie 
eighteenth century while surrounded by superior Frendi armies. It 
is only by surveying the double set of pressures and cares weighing 
upon him ihat his fortitude of spirit and tenacity of purpose can 
be judged. 

^ G^ze, iv, 205-208. 
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Chapter Twenty-five 

THE SIEGE OF LILLE 

1708 — ^AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 


A FTER Paris Lille, the capital of French Flanders, was 
/\ the greatest city of France. It was almost the earliest, 
and certainly the most splendid fruit of Louis XIV’s 
jf V lifelong aggressions. For forty years it had been the 
monument of his military fame. It was. also the staple of all the 
trade between the Netherlands and France. Its wealthy merchants 
financed and profited by the privateering from Dunkirk. Its name. 
Lisle, sprang from its secure position amid the pools and swamps 
of the Deule. Since the most andeat times it had been a strong- 
hold and refuge. All the art of Vauban, unhurried by time, unstinted 
in expense, had been devoted to the fortifications. Broad double 
moats filled with water, massive masonry of covered ways and 


galleries, surmounted by enormous earthworks armed with heavy 
cannon, and an intricate system of outer defences made the town 
itself as strong as a dtadel. But, besides the fortifications of the town, 
a large and wholly independent pentagon-shaped fortress afforded 
the garrison the means of standing what was virtually a second 
siege. These defences would have been formidable in the last 
degree if manned only by six or seven thousand troops. But Ber- 
wick, with the King's cordial agreement, concentrated a miniature 
army of fifteen thousand men within them, induding twenty-Igne 
bati^ons; and Marshal Boufflem, Marlborough's old comrade of 
Maestricht days, had claimed the honour, of commanding the resis- 
tance. It was evident that Lille would be the greatest siege operation 
since the invention of gunpowder. All Europe watched with wonder 
what seemed to those times a prodigy of human effort. That it 
-should be undertaken by armies inferior in numbers to the French 
forces actually in the fidd, whose water communications were cut 
by fortresses in their rear, whose road co fnfmifiipa,t i«^<^s seemed to 
Ife at the mercy of Vend6me and Berwick, constituted an act of 
temcnty only possible when allied to the authority and fa me of Marl- 
boroi^^ ar^ Eugene. Venddme, among his many miscalculations 
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of 1708, declared that **so wise a commander as Prince Eugene 
would not venture upon such an enterprise,” and the French Court 
boasted that “without striking a blow they would oblige the Allies 
to abandon the siege.” 

All these facts are cited by historians to extol the indomitable 
firmness of the Allies in choosing such a trial of strength. They 
were, indeed, the very reasons which had made Marlborough 
earnest to find some otl^r course. Compared with the perils of fhe 
siege of Lille and the limited objects obtainable by its capture, the 
hazards of a new sea-base and of a march to Paris seemed attractive. 
Thus in our own time we have seen the minds of men and all 
resources absorbed by the great offensives on ihe Western Front 
which were driven forward on both sides regardless of bloodshed 
or any other exhaustion of war-power, while the dangerous prudence 
of conventional opinion prevented unexpected and so-called eccen- 
tric alternatives. Nevertheless, Marlborough, anticipating Lord 
Kitcheners dictum, “One cannot wage war'as one ought, but only 
as one can,” addressed himself with zeal and confidence to the in- 
evitable step. He was glad to welcome in his camp as spectators 
and volunteers King Augustus of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. Marlborough entertained — we trust not too par- 
simoniously — ^King Augustus at his quarters, and no doubt his 
silver plate and the massive wine-coolers were displayed at several 
unavoidable feasts. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel lived with his 
son, who was one of Marlborough’s most active generals. 

Marlborou^ to Godolphin 

HBLCHm 
Angfist 13 

You will know by this post that our cannon is arrived safely at 
Menin, and that I have reinforced Prince E\agene*s army with thirty- 
•one battalions and thirty-four squadrons. That, with the detachments 
we have made for Flanders and Brussels, makes this army to consist 
only of 140 squadrons and sixty-nine battalions, with which I am to 
observe the motions of the Duke of Burgundy’s army. That of Prince 
Eugene is for the siege, and observation of the Duke of Ber^ck. 
Prince Eugene’s army consists ninety squadrons and ffty-three 
battalion^, by which you will see that when we join, which I bdieve 
we shall do, the whole will be 230 squadrons and 122 battalions. This 
day LiUe is invested; I pray God to bless the undertaking. What I most 
fear is the want of powder and ball for so great an undertaking, for our 
engineers fear we must take the town before we can attack the citadel.^ 

* Goxe, iv, 222. 
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John to Sarah 


Helchin 
Augtst i6 


. . . The siege of Lille, 'which was begun on Monday last, is of that 
consequence to France that I nowise doubt of their drawing all the 
troops that is in their power together, to give us what disturbance 
they can. I pray God to bless this undertaking, and all others that 
may tend to the bringing of us to a safe and lasting peace, and then 
I will not put the visit of Lord Haversham to Abigail much to 
heart. . . . 

But I think we are now acting for the liberties of all Europe, so 
that, . . . dio’ I love the Queen with all my heart, I can’t think of the 
business of England till this great afiair is decided, which I think must 
be by another battle; for I am resolved to risk rather than suffer 
Brussels to be taken, tho’ the number of this army is very much 
diminished by the siege. But I rely on the justness of our cause, and 
that God will not forsake us, and that He will continue to keep our 
troops in good heart, as they are at present. I beg you to be so kind 
and just as to be assured that my kindness for you is such that my 
greatest ambition is bounded in that of ending my days quietly with 
you.1 


The Great King 'was vehemently stirred by the siege of LUle. 
Like Vendome, he had not believed it would be begun. He was 
resolved that it should be prevented. He ordered that Marshal, 
and, of course. Burgundy, not to hesitate to fight a decisive battle 
to relieve the dty. Weariness of war lay heavy upon tiiis old 
monarch. For more than forty years he had been the scourge of 
Europe. But war had lost its glamour 'with its laurels. One 
supreme battle to rescue Lille or lose the war; and then peace — peace 
now become dear and precious even on the worst terms. Such was 
his mood. But the French army and its generals, 'with the doubtful 
exception of Venddmc, whose conduct we shall later, did 

ctcA find it so easy to court such dire decisions. They still felt the 
maulin g of Oudenarde. Marlborough judged the facts with perfect 
accuracy. The siege was a grave hazard and might fail, thus spoil- 
ing the campaign, but that the enemy would fight a decisive battle 
for its relief -was too good to be true. Only one movement would 
force a decisive battle— -the march on Paris. That the army he 
ctmananded would win any pitched battle he was sure; but he did 
^ think it probable that any decisive result would be reached in 
^>^ini7oS. 

' * Coxe, hr, 198-199. 
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John to Sarah 

At^. \^tb, 1708 

*1 have had none of Yoxars since my last, so that I have no answere 
to any of Yours which will make my letter the shorter. Our canon 
being arriv’d in safety we are devid’d in two Armes, that of Pr. Eugene 
is to invest Lisle this day, I am to observe as well as I can the motions 
of the Duke of Vandoms Army. If his designe shou’d be on Bruxelles, 
he has it in his power of being there 2 days before me, but we having 
ten Redgts in it, if he has not intelligence in the place, I hope to come 
time enough for the relief of it; but die truth is that 116 [the Dutch] 
has been so very insolent, that we have generally the people against 
us, which att this time creates great difficultys. I cou’d strugle with all 
this knowing as I think the worst of itt, but that which gives me the 
greatest concern is, the prospect we have in 108 [England] for by the 
■ enclos’d letter I sent you by the last post, it appeares plainly to me 
that 239 [the Queen] is determined to do ever3rthing that will hurt 
themselves, which wiU have the consequences of hurting everybody, 
and everything; I have this evening Yours of the 27th and thank 
you for the Verses which I think very good; I shou’d have been glad 
to have known the auther. 

He added a comic touch. have read in a news paper that the 
Queen had given mr. Harley myself and severall others our Plate, 
I suppose it is not treu since you do not mention itt.”^ Actually 
Harley had been called upon by the Attorney-General to restore the 
plate furnished him for his official use during his tenure as Secretary 
of State. He had made difficulty about this, alleging his poverty; 
and the Queen was disposed to make him a gift of it. But the 
question arose. Should this principle be applied to other office- 
holders? Marlborough, at grips with the Queen, and in all the 
stresses of the campaign, was at once attentive to this. Anything in 
the nature of a perquisite stirred him, and gave him real pleasure 
even in his most magnificent exertions, and under his most wearing 
ordeals. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 


20 


By the threatening of M. de Venddme I did not think we should 
have continued thus long in this camp; but as yet he is not marched 
fcom behind the canal. But the Duke of Berwick is drawing to his 
army, with all the troops he can, fcom theic several towns. M. de 
VendOme declares in his army that he has carte hlancho, and that he will 

1 Blcnhditt MSS. 
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attempt the relief of Lille; that -when the Duke of Berwick joins him, 
they shall then have 135 battalions and 260 squadrons, which he 
flatters himself will be much stronger than we can be. If we have a 
second action, and God blesses our just cause, this, in all likelihood, 
will be the last campaign; for I think they would not venture a battle, 
but that they are resolved to submit to any condition, if the success 
be on our side. ... If God continues on our side, we have nothing 
to fear, our troops being good, though not so numerous as theirs. I 
dare say, before half the troops have fought, the success will declare, 
I hope in God on our side, and then I may have, what I earnestly wish 
for, quiet; and you may be mudi more at ease than when you writ 
yours of the 31st of the last month, which I received yesterday.^ 

The story of the siege is set out fuHy with many striking anecdotes 
by Lediard, to whom full reference should be made. The attack 
was delivered from the north. Prince Eugene commanded the 
fifty battalions, of whom ten were always in the trenches, which 
were assigned to the task. Of these thirty were provided from Marl- 
borough’s army. Lines of circumvallation were drawn, and the 
work of mounting the batteries began. The youthful Prince of 
Orange, who commanded the sector of assault, fixed his head- 
quarters in close shot of the Lille artillery. His house was pierced 
by several cannon-balls, and when on the morning of the i8th he 
was being dressed for his duties a round shot, passing over his 
shoulder, smashed his valet’s head and "besmeared his dothes and 
face with blood and brains.” He was thereupon persuaded to find 
a safer abode. As it was known that not only the ramparts but the 
town was to be bombarded, a large number of ladies sought permis- 
sion to leave the dangerous area. Prince Eugene diiv^ously 
accorded them jftcilities; but his engineer' officers, disguised as 
common soldiers among the troops who received them, were able 
to study the approach to the St Mark and St Magdalen gates, which 
were the selected points of attack. Two immense homworks pro- 
tected these entrances, and were the main defences of the northern 
side. 

The magistrates of Lille, by Boufflers’ leave, sent a deputation 
"with compliments and refreshments” to Prince Eugene, appealing 
to him to spare the burghers as much as possible. But he answered 

that a besieged town ought to be kept very close; so that he could not 
yet admit of their dvilities; but when he should be master of the place, 
the bmEgbets might be assured of his protection, provided he should 

^ iv, 2Z3. 
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be satisfied that they had endeavoured to deserve it, by their impartial 
carriage during the siege. ^ 

So strong 'svas the garrison that fierce fighting developed upon the 
approaches. The chapel of St Magdalen and the neighbouring mill 
were scenes of carnage. However, on the 21st the lines of contraval- 
lation and circumvallation were perfected. Thus Eugene and his 
besiegers dwelt in a double ring of earthworks several hundred 
yards apart and nine miles in length, facing outward and inward 
around the city, and Marlborough with the field army protected 
them from interference. Trenches were opened on the 22nd, and 
five days later the heavy batteries began to play with eighty-eight 
pieces. The object of this process in a siege was to shatter the 
masonry and crumble the earthworks, so that as they fell in ruins 
they filled up the moats, and made a breach in which hand-to-hand 
fighting proceeded tiU the moment of assault was ripe. The large 
cannon-balls of those days and primitive shells from the mortars, 
after a certain number of days of firing, which could usually be 
accurately estimated, were capable of producing such a result. But 
all depended upon the powder and ball. By the early days of Sep- 
tember deserters reported that the breach was very wide, that the 
ditch was almost full with the ruins of the wall, and that Marshal 
BouflElers had ordered a good part of his best cannon to be with- 
drawn from the ramparts into the citadel. The assault of the 
counterscarp was accordingly fixed for the 7th. But now the French 
grand army, united with that of Marshal Berwick, arrived upon the 
scene. 

John to Sarah 

Camp at Amougies 

August z-jt 1708 

*I begin to write to my dear souU early this morning beleiving I 
may be oblig’d to march, so that I shou’d not have time in this after- 
noon; for if the intelligence I receiv’d an hour ago that the Duke of 
Vandomes Army as well as that of the Duke of Berwick were on their 
march to join be true, I must march. Our canon began this morning 
to fyre at Lisle, so that in ten days we hope to have the town, and after 
that we must attack the citadel, which we think will give us full as much 
trouble. My hopes are that God will bless us, in this undertaking which 
will very much forward my being at quiet with You, especially if we 
have another success against the Duke of Burgundy who has the King 
of fBcance’s possitive orders to ventur every thing rather then suffer Lisle 
to be taken. 

1 Lediacd, ii, 308. 
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We have fot these last ten days had extreamc hott weather, which 
I hope may give You good peaches att Woodstock, wher I shou’d 
be better pleas’d to eat even the worst that were ever tasted, then 
the good ons we have here, for every day of my life I grow more 
impatient for quiet; having write thus &rr I have notice that Monsr 
de Vandome has begone his march, in order to camp this night at 
Gavre, which is not above one league and a half from Gand, so that 
I shall not march til to morrow, when I shall be more certainly in- 
form’d of his intendons. I intend to stop the post til then, so that if 
there be any thing new, I may writt itt. 

By the slow motions of Monsr de Vandome it lookes as if he resolv’d 
not to march to join the Duke of Berwick, but to make that Duke march 
his Army to Gramont where thay will then join.^ 

This is exactly what they did. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

. . . When we are once masters of the town, we shall have no occasion 
for so great a circumvallation, by which the army will be much stronger ; 
so that if the enemy will venture, it must be before we take the town. 
Our troops are in good heart, and their foot in a bad condition. They 
are, in horse, stronger than we, but upon the whole I cannot think 
they will venture a battle, though it is said thfey have positive orders 
to succour the place. . . . 

As I am now posted, k is impossible for him to get between me 
and the siege; and I have taken such measures with Prince Eugene, 
for the strengthening each other, that I no ways doubt of preventing 
anything they may flatter themselves with. . . . 

As to point of time, it is equal to us whether the Duke of Venddme 
marches by Mons, or obliges the Duke of Berwick to make the tour 
of Brabant. One day will inform us of his resolutions. . . .* 

In a letter to reassure Sarah he forecasted with perfect compre- 
)>, hension the future action of the enemy. His power of putting 

S i himself in the enemy’s shoes, and measuring, truly what they ought 
to do, and what he himself would most dislike, was one of his 
greatest gifts. He was only wrong in his anticipations when the 
enemy made a mistake. But this also had compensations of its own. 

P6RONNeS 

September)^, 1708 

*I lave receiv’d the pleasur of Your three lett«s of the 6. 7. and 
ijdt with copies of those You write, and receiv’d from mrs Morley 
• » I shall not answer mrs Modeys til I see the success of t-bis siege, 
* B Sc filtf . tn a MSS. * Coace^ iv, 226-228. • A village near LUIe. 
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which goes much slower than were to be wish’d, when I came into 
this Campe last Saturday I imeditely went to Pr. Eugene, where I 
found the Siege at least six days backwarder then I was made to believe 
by my letters, so that mr. Crags^ wagers in all likelywhode will be lost; 
Pr. Eugene dined with me yesterday, and we have mark’d a Camp, 
where we are resolved to receive the flEcench if thay will make their 
threats good; the post we have chose I think to he so very much for our 
advantage^ that I am confident You may be at ease, that the ffrench with the 
blessing of God will be beatten, which makes me think thty must he mad if 
thay ventur itt; 1 believe their ^eatest application will be the endeavouring to 
starve us\ thay having already in the King of fEcances name forbid on 
pain of death for any of his subjects to bring us any provisions, this is 
the ^eatest hurt I think thay can do us^ but I hope we shall be able to strugle 
with itt\ yours of the 17th I had last night, by which I jSnd Your 
kindness makes You in pain for fear of a battaile. I hope this letter 
will make You easy, for I really think if thay do ventur a Battaile on 
the disadvantages thay must have, it is the will of God thay shou’d 
be beatten, for tho thay have more Redgments then wee, I think we 
have as many men. What ever happens, do me the justice to beleive, 
I am and ever will be tenderly. . . 

After protracted discussions and long letters to and from the 
King, Burgundy and Berwick marched towards each other at the 
utmost speed on August 27. They joined, as Marlborough had 
forecast, at Grammont on the 29th, and reached the Sdheldt at 
Toumai together on September i. Berwick, who refused to serve 
under Vend6me, resigned his command, and became Burgundy’s 
rival adviser. It was learned that Marlborough had left Helchin on 
the 31st and that he was moving on an inner circle between them 
and Lille, which, they heard, had been since the 27th under the 
heaviest bombardment by Eugene. They spent September 2 in 
crossing the Scheldt, camped at Orchies on the 3rd, and reached 
Mons-en-P^vSle during the 4th. Here they were joined by their 
heavy cannon from Douai. Burgundy and Vend6me climbed the 
heights behind the camp, and thence saw the allied army spread in 
a wide arc before them. Their best chance was to draw out their 
linft astride of the Lille-Douai road, and begin the battle that very 
evening. Although all their troops had not come up, they had on 
the spot or close at hand nearly double hfrfrborough’s strength. 
Berwick’s account agrees with Venddme’s view that the hour was 

^ There wete two Graggs, fether and sou. The former was secretary to the Ordnance 
Board at this timej the latter was Stanhope’s able secretary and the newly appointed 
English Resident at Barcelona. The son is probably the one mentioned here. 

3 Blenheim MSS. 
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too kte. It was, however, earlier than that on which Marlborough 
had stormed the Schellenberg. Thus night fell in silence. But all 
seemed set for battle on the 5th. The fate of Lille and of Ae cam- 
paign was at stake. The orders of the King to fight a decisive en- 
g^ement were imperative and reiterated. 

Marlborough^s concentration was effected with precision. Before 
dawn on the 5 th Eugene, with seventy-two squadrons and twenty- 



six battalions, arrived from the siege and took his station on Marl- 
borough’s right. General Fagel, with seven battalions, by “in- 
credible” marches from Dutch Brabant reached the battle firont as 
the sun rose. The Captain-General drew out 209 squadrons and 
109 battalions, between seventy and eighty thousand men, to face 
the combined Frendi army of a hundred and ten thousand. 

As this was the qply occasion when Marlborough seemed pre- 
pared to fight a defensive battle on a large scale, his dispositions 
ase of kaetcst. The position he had selected permitted the French 
to attack only on a narrow front. He narrowed the gap further by 
strong infrntry bodies on either flank supported by cavalry. In 
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the gap he placed his cavalry in two liaes, covered by guns and 
backed by in fa n try. To prevent tihe enemy’s capturing Enneti^res 
village on his front and so breaking the cohesion of his cavalry 
attack, and also to disrupt the French cavalry attack, he occupied 
it with a brigade of infantry. He clearly intended to disorganize 



SEPTEMBER 5, I708 


the more numerous French cavalry by artillery fire, and then to 
charge them down-hill with cavalry supported by infantry, trustii^ 
to the training and morale of his cavalry as proved at Blenheim, 
EUxem, and RamiUies. The position he had selected was four tnilps 
outside the lines of drcumvallation. He made no attempt to impede 
the approach and deployment of the enemy. In order to leave him- 
self frill freedom to counter-attack early in the action, he did not 
at first entrench. When Eugene proposed this Marlborough 
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answered that “since he had commanded he had never accus- 
tomed his army to entrench in the presence of the enemy.” Eventu- 
ally he allowed digging to begin at Ennetieres ; but he kept the whole 
of the rest of the field open to a gigantic manoeuvre-batde once the 
enemy had committed themselves to the attack. Thus we may 
measure his confidence in his troops and in himself, and his readi- 
ness to risk all upon the stroke of the day. 

A different mood held the French High Command. At daylight 
their chiefs began a prolonged reconnaissance. Vend6me wished 
to attack at once. Berwick pointed out the particular marshes 
and wood which would interfere with the advance. Burgundy 
decided that the approaches must be improved before the attack 
could be made. THs work wsis accordingly begun, and it soon 
b«2me apparent that there would be no general battle on the 5 th. 
Boufflers, as prearranged, took advantage of Eugene’s absence 
from the siege to make a vigorous sortie upon his denuded lines. 
We are told by several authorities^ that as early as ten a.m. orders 
were issued to Eugene’s troops to return to the siege. But this is 
absurd. Even the infantry did not move off the field till darkness 
fell; and the cavalry not tiU the next day.“ Marlborough, although 
now only half the strength of the enemy, but with confidence con- 
firmed by their indecision, was still reluctant to entrench. Bidding 
high for battle, he was prepared to run what seemed desperate 
risks to tempt the enemy. But the opinion of Eugene, and, indeed, 
of all the allied generals, was so strong that during the evening of 
the jth he began to break the ground, and by the 8th important 
works stretch^ from Noyelles to Fretin. As he was now confined 
to defensive action, he reorgankred his array, the infantry being in 
two lines behind the trenches and the cavalty massed in rear of the 
wings. The difference between these dispositions and those of the 
5th reveals very clearly the kind of battle 1^ had hoped to fight. 

Marlbwou^ to Godolpbin 

Frewn 

September 7 

Since my last, I have had youis of the 20th, and am very sorry to 
se^ by the journal and letters from the fleet, that we are not to expect 
much from the expedition; for it is certain, if the sight of tents and 
militia can hi nd er them from landing, they will, in some degree, find 
ail along the coast. 

ua ^ Venddme having drawn all the troops possible from the 
* 8, j>8. • Madborougb to Godolpbin; Coxe, iv, 255. 
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gatrisons, and having a great train of artillery joined him from Douay, 
made his own army and ours believe we sho^d have had a battle on 
the 5th, which was the King of France’s birthday, so that Prince 
Eugene joined me that morning with seventy-two squadrons and 
twenty-six battalions; but they not movmg from then camp, which 
is in sight of ours, we sent back the foot the same night to the siege, 
resolving to entrench the front of our camp, which we began to do 
yesterday. The entrenchment is so far advanced that I have this 
morning sent him back all his horse, as also a detachment of 2000 
foot, to assist him in the attackmg of the counterscarp this night, and 
for the carrymg on the siege with more vigour than hitherto; for it 
is certain our engmeers find much more work than they espected. 
By the success of this night we shall be able to guess when we may 
have the town, for should we be obliged to fire much more powder 
and ball, we should be very much put to to find enough for the citadel, 
th^ being the twelfth day our batteries have fired. . . .^ 

The three French marshals spent the 5 th and 6th in personal 
reconnaissance. All day they examined the hostile front with a 
curiosity which frequently drew the fire of its field batteries. All 
night they argued in Burgundy’s tent. Vendome still had no doubts; 
he urged an immediate onslaught, first upon the allied left and then 
extending to their centre, which lay across a wide plain. Berwick 
took the opposite view. The allied flanks were secure. It could only 
be a frontal attack in a country “where ten thousand could stop 
thirty thousand.” Burgundy, torn between these conflicting views 
of eminent commanders, resorted to his customary habit of con- 
sulting his grandfather. So on the night of September 6 they all 
wrote letters to the King. Venddme wrote: 

I cannot resist saying that the most part of the general officers of 
this army care nothing about losing Lille, nor for the glory of the Duke 
of Burgundy and your Majesty’s arms. What I see makes my heart 
bleed. However, these are the same men who are leading the mind 
of the Duke astray and in whom he has all confidence. From the 
brigadiers down to the soldiers the spirit is unsurpassable, but it is 
far otherwise among the generals.^ 

In a second letter, to Charnillart, he begged to be relieved at the 
earliest moment of all responsibility. Berwick wrote: 

Even if our troops were as vigorous as I have seen than in the 
other war, it would not be possible to attack an enemy at least as 
strong as we, well-posted, entrenched, whose fla n k s are covered and 

^ Coxe, iv, 2J3-234. ! * Pdct, viii, 89. 
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who cannot be dislodged; but with an infantry alrea^ rebuffed and with 
battalions iinHftr strength we should risk not only a reptdse, but even 
total overthrow thereafter. It is sad to see LiUe taken, but it would 
be even more sad to lose the only army which now re m ai n s to us or 
which can stop the enemy after the fall of LiUe.^ 

Burgundy balanced between these opinions, but in the ma i n agreed 
with Berwick. 

Faced with this grim decision, Louis XIV showed no weakness ; 
he resolved to play the stake. He expressed his surprise that his 
positive orders had been questioned, and renewed his commands 
to Burgundy to attack even at the risk of “suffering the misfortunes 
inseparable ftom fttilure, less dishonouring however, both for his 
person and for the army than to become spectators of the capture 
c& liUe.” He sent Chainillart to the camp to enforce his will. 

In the midst of this tension the Allies found themselves strong 
enough to prosecute the siege. The assaults upon the counterscarp 
were delivered on the prescribed day, although upon the opposite 
side of the dty at this very moment the largest battle of the war 
seemed immin ent. On the south of Lille Marlborough faced Ven- 
ddme at h^vy odds. On the north side the great assault was 
launched. Fourteen thousand men reinforced the troops in the 
trenches, and at half-past seven in the evening attacked the whole 
front from one homwork to the other. Four great mines exploded 
unckr the feet of the assailants, “which destroyed abundance of 
men.”* All through the night the struggle raged with varying 
fortune in the intricacies of the fortress system. The counterscarp 
was stormed; but, owing to the engineers who were to direct the 
second phase being all killed, and the workmen in their charge 
“departing under ^ Favour of the Night,”* 'the enemy were able 
to retire to their capital works, from whence they maintained a 
terrible fire for some hours. It was impossible to advance beyond 
**the Angles of the Glacis of the two Homworks and of the Ten- 
aille.”* Des Roques, the chief engineer upon this sector, recorded, 
*‘This unhappy Accident retards the Taking of the Town, which 
may yet hold out eight or ten Days.”* The slaughter among the 
allied troops in this assault by aU accounts was nearly equal to thpir 
loss in the battle of Oudenarde. The French claimed that five 
thousand men had ftdlen. Certainly between two and rbrpp f-bnnsand^ 
^ whom the most part perished, covered the few acres of the saps 
’«ilihifta<hes with their gay uniforms and mangled bodies. 

* Tiii, 91, • Lediard, il, 3*3. 
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Marlborough to Godolphin 

Septemhtr 13 

Since my last, M. de Venddme is come so near to us that ’we did 
begin to believe that his intention was to attack us, but yesterday and 
the day before he did nothing but fire a great quantity of cannon, and 
this day we have been very quiet, he having drawn his cannon from 
the batteries on our left, as we think, with a design to see what he can 
do on our right. We are encamped so near that there is no possibility 
of being at ease till Lille is taken. I have been so disturbed these two 
last nights and days that I am as hot as if I were in a fever, so that 
you vtid excuse my saying no more by this post.^ 

Had the French grand army forced a general battle on the morn- 
ing of the 5 th, as Marlborough hoped, every scrap of force at the 
disposal of the Allies would have been cast simu ltaneously into the 
fateful scales. The interest of these operations to posterity, and to 
milit ary annals, consists in the odds against which Marlborough 
and Eugene preserved their ascendancy, and the absolute convic- 
tion with which they acted upon narrow and impalpable margins, 
Marlborough courted the decisive battle. He was ready to face 
with less than sixty thousand men the possible onslaught of a hundred 
and ten thousand. Yet at the same time five miles away Eugene 
involved himself in the tremendous and necessarily bloody assault 
of the breaches. The two captains were disappointed in both 
respects; the assault did not capture the capital works, and the 
French army did not face a battie. Even more difficult trials lay 
ahead. 

As long as Burgundy and Venddme were threatening a general 
battle to tibe south of LiUe, the road ftom Brussels was fiiirly free 
from molestation. Although Marlborough had had to recall General 
Fagel from the duty of protecting the communications in order to 
strengthen the Hne of battle, several important replenishments of 
ammunition came safely through just in time to enable the bom- 
bardments to be continuously maintained. '‘Last night^’^ writes the 
Chief Engineer, Des Roques, on September 10, 

we lodged ourselves in the covered way; and this night we shall work 
on a battery of thirty pieces of cannon, in order to widen the breach. 
The battery of eighteen guns having fired this day, with success, we 
may this evening make an attack upon one of the homworks.* 

While the siege was thus at its crisis and great numbers of troops 
involved in deadly grapple in th<td 4 bris of the ramparts, the quagmire 
1 Coxc, iv, 235. • Lediatd, ii, 323. 
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of the ditch, and the labyrinth of the counterscarp galleries, Ven- 
dome threatened again to force a battle. Very heavy cannonades 
and the deployment of the whole French army once more aroused 
the Allies’ hopes. Eugene rejoined Marlborough on the south 
front with his cavalry and spare troops. But this time battle was no 
longer offered in die open field, and it was hardly to be conceived 
that the enemy would pay the price of demanding it against en- 
trenchments. The only effect of the French demonstrations and 
bombardments of the iith was to divert Eugene from the siege for 
a few hours, and to supply the Allies with a large quantity of cannon- 
balls, which were diligendy collected and fired into Lille. On this 
day also an important munitions convoy which had left Brussels on 
the 8th was escorted into camp by Albemarle. 

At a council of war on the 14^ the proposal was made to open 
passages through the newly constructed works, march out, and 
actually attack the French army. Berwick in his memoirs says 
that Venddme would in this case have suffered a total defeat. He 
states that Marlborough and Eugene favoured an offensive, but 
that the Dutch Deputies forbade them. Goslinga, who in later 
years discussed the war with Berwick, declares on the other hand 
that he and his colleagues urged the daring course, and that it was 
“the Princes” who were adverse. War in retrospect, like life, seems 
rich in opportunities; but at the time one opportunity shuts out 
another, and the choices are neither so numerous nor so obvious 
as appears. 

AH French Society— indeed, France itself— waited in protracted 
suspense. Afreeang hush feH upon the Court. The card-tables, 
the supper parties, were deserted. The churches were thronged 
with rank and fashion praying for the life of husband, lover, son. It 
was known that Chamillart had been sent to the army for the express 
purpose of compelling its leaders to fight. This had seemed a very 
plain and obligatory course amid the gaUeries of VersaHles and in 
the pr^encc of Louis XIV. He arrived clear and decided. On the 
spot, in contact with the realities and the atmosphere of doubt 
which infected the French command, the War Minister soon lost 
heart. He watched the desultory cannonades. He heard the talk. 
He. saw the ground and the defences along which flaunted the 
standards of the AHies, and behind which the shapes of Marlborough 
^ Eugene seemed crouched to spring. On the night of the 14^ 
Vas Jeft alone in his c^inion; Burgundy, Berwick, Chamil- 
lart, arid alu^ ^ the generals were for retreat. At this point it cost 
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Venddme little to persist in valorous opinions. No one would take 
him at his word. Were there not other methods of succouring Lille? 
They knew the besiegers were short of powder. Although two 
convoys had lately arrived, a third was urgently expected. Any 
prolonged interruption of the supplies must be fatal. All the com- 
munications were exposed. If the main French army were used, it 
should be possible to cut Marlborough and Eugene both from 
Brussels and the sea. There is litde doubt that the painful and 
hu m iliating decision was right. Comforting themselves with these 
hopes, the French army fell back by Ordbies to Toumai. Bur- 
gundy's headquarters were at Saulchoi on September 17, and Marl- 
borough observed him from behind the Marque. 

John to Sarah 

September 17 

Whenever I have a minute to myself, I make use of it to write to 
my dear soul; for M. de Venddme, having gathered much more 
strength together than we could imagine, and being camped so near 
that in one hour's time we m^t be engaged^ obliges us to be so very diligent 
that we have very little rest, by reason of the troops we are obliged 
to have at the siege, which makes him have near twice as much foot 
as I have in this army; but I am so well entrenched that I no ways 
fear thek forcing us. But the siege goes on so very slowly that I am 
in perpetual fears that it tray continue so long, and consequendy 
consume so much stores, that we may at last not have wherewithal 
to finish, which would be very cruel. These are my fears, but I desire 
you will let nobody know them. I long extremely to have this cam- 
paign well ended; for of all the campaigns I have made this has been 
the most painful; but I am in the galley, and must row on as long as 
this war lasts. . . ?■ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

September 20 

... It is impossible for me to express the uneasiness I sufier for the 
ill conduct of our engineers at the siege, where I think everything 
goes very wrong. It would be a cruel thing, if after we have obliged 
t he enemy to quit aU thoughts of relieving the place by force, which 
they have done, by repassing the Scheldt, we should fitl of taking it 
by the ignorance of our engineers and the want of stores; for we 
have already fired very near as much as was demanded for the taking 
of the town and citadel; and as yet we are not entire masters of the 
counterscarp; so that to you I may own my despair of ending this 
campaign, so as in reason we might have expected. I beg you to assure 

1 Coxci iv, 235-236. 
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the Queen that my greatest concern is on her account; for as to myself, 
I am so tired of the world that were she not concerned my aflBiction 
would not be great. 

When the fate of Lille is once known, we shall end^vour aU we 
can to bring the French to a general engagement; but as that is what 
we shall desire^ I take it for granted it is what they will avoid . . . 

This just reflection was fully confirmed by events. 

^ Qjxe, iv, 238-239. 



Chapter Twenty-six 

WYNENDAEL 

1 708 — SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 


A GREAT battle beyig denied him, Madborough, as he had 
foreseen, must face a far more harassing attack. The 
/' \ siege batteries were firing at full blast. The defence of 
-if jL. Lille had been already maintained for nearly three weeks 

beyond the scheduled time. The bombardment was living from 
hand to mouth. To suspend it even for a few days was to take 
the pressure off Marshal Boufflers, who, for his part, watched with 
anxiety the daily dimunition of his own limited magazines. Unless 
he could continue his counter-battery, the &ont would clearly 
break. The King had prescribed a proportion of powder to be 
reserved for the defence of the citadel. The losses of the garrison 
had been severe. If Eugene’s bombardment and the progress of his 
saps continued, Boufflers must within a definite time retire to the 
citadel. But if the cannonade ceased he could stand where he was 
indefinitely. All therefore turned upon the convoys. Now upon 
the communications with Brussels came the main French army. In 
the last fortnight of September Vendome and Burgundy occupied 
the whole line of the Scheldt from the Lille approaches to Ghent. 
They held and fortified every crossing. They made a curve around 
Oudenarde, at which point their defences became more like a fortress 
than field entrenchments. By this means they cut absolutely all 
communication between the Allies and Brussels, and beyond Brussels 
with Holland. Marlborough and Eugene were ihus isolated. They 
were separated both by road and river from their base, from the 
homeland, and from all supplies, while they had the greatest siege 
of modem history on their hands, and when any slackening in their 
attack meant almost certain failure. From this time forward the 
siege of LiUe became a desperate operation. 

Only one resource lay open. Mlarlborough’s eyes turned to the 
sea-coast. The fortress and harbour of Ostend were in his hands. 
The road, often a causeway amid the canals, streams, and inundations 
of the coastal region, ran through Thourout, Roulers, and M!enin 
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to the siege, a distance of less than fifty miles. But on either side 
of this life-line lay the hostile fortresses of Ypres, Nieuport, and 
Bruges.^ From Nieuport the French controlled the sluices of the 
Yser, and could flood a large and indefinite area. The road from 
the coast was now alone left to the besiegers of liUe, and the 
French gathered heavy forces on both sides of Ostend, but especially 
from the north, to attack the convoys. Possessing the command of 



VENDOME CUTS THE ATT-Tim COMMUNICATIONS 


the sea, Marlborough had directed large supplies of munitions upon 
Ostend. On September zi General Erie wi^ his six thousand British 
infant ry was brought under a strong escort of the fleet from the 
Qhannd into Ostend. Marlborough sent a trusted officer to him 
with full instructions,* and set him to work to prepare a heavy 


convoy. 

Meanwhile the siege and bombardments proceeded with all 
possible vigour in the teeth of an obstinate defence. Eugene pre- 
pared for another major assault on the St Andrew and St Magdalen 
sectors. This was delivered on the evening of the zist by about 
fifteen thousand men. At first good progress was made, and it 
seemed that the grand breach would be carried. But a violent sortie 


from the dty robbed the assailants of most of their gains. In this 
savage night they lost at least a thousand men. Among the wounded 


E^^ene, With Hesse-Cassel at his side, he conducted 1 

® See gcoeisl map of the Western Netherlands, fadng p. 488. 
* iv, 451. 
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at close quarters. Seeing the grenadiers repulsed, he advanced into 
the deadly fire to rally and animate his troops. He was soon struck 
by a musket-ball which gra2ed his forehead above his left eye. The 
force of the blow was broken by his cocked hat, which was ‘‘beat 
off’* his head.^ Hesse-Cassel gave him his own hat, already pierced 
by a bullet. Eugene, according to his usual habit when receiving a 
wound, made light of his injury and insisted upon remaining in 
action. But as it was apparent that he was half stunned and died 
his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. He was led or carried 
to his headquarters while the struggle at the breadbes was at its 
height. Although his injury was bloodless, he was suffering ftom 
severe concussion of the brain. It was clear to all about him that 
.he would be incapacitated for some tim e. This serious news was 
carried to Marlborough during the night. Early the next morning 
the Duke arrived at Eugene’s headquarters. He found his comrade, 
among an e^ostulating staff, preparing to go up to the trenches. 
He was only prevailed upon to return to his couch by Marlborough’s 
undertaking to conduct the siege himself, as well as to cover it, till 
he was restored. 

From September zi till the end of the month the double burden 
was borne by Marlborough. This was a period of incredible strain. 
The besiegers were in extremities. The batteries were approaching 
the end of their ammunition. The engineers were scandalously at 
fault in their estimates. Around Lille all was in arrears and in con- 
fusion. A critical and hazardous operation was required to bring 
the convoy through from Ostend in the face of superior forces and 
ever-spreading inundations. Riding to and fro between the cover- 
ing army and the siege, Marlborough effectively “sustained the 
weight of the command.”^ He looked narrowly into the siege-stor^ 
and munitions, and was shocked at his discoveries. On the zjrd 
he renewed the assault on the fortifications. He directed it himself 
ftom the trenches, and after hard fighting a substantial improvement 
was achieved. In these days he reorganized the siege operations like 
a careful housekeeper. The bombardment and trench-grapple were 
ceaselessly maintained. Meanwhile Eugene began to throw off his 
concussion. 

The remorseless attack and heavy firing reduced Marshal Bouf- 
flers’s magazines to very near the last reserve for the defence of 
the citadel. A French captain from Burgundy’s army, creeping 
through die liues, 

1 Lediard, ii, 331. * Ibid., 332. 
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stripped himself stark naked, and, having hidden his clothes, swam 
over seven canals and ditches and got in that manner into the town. 
He returned the same way, and, finding his clothes again, brought 
the Duke of Burgundy a letter from the Marshal, which was so con- 
trived that he carried it 
in his mouth secure 
from being damped by 
moisture.^ 

The letter showed that 
without more powder 
the defence of the city 
must be abandoned. This 
emergency provoked a 
dramatic enterprise. The 
Chevalier de Luxem- 
bourg, a Major-General, 
with about two thousand 
dragoons, who “besides 
their arms carried each 
a fusee and a bag of 
sixty pounds’ weight of 
powder,” set out during 
the night of the 28th 
along the Douai road. In 
order the better to con- 
ceal their identity in the 

boughs in their helmets, 
as was often done by 
the Allies on battle oc- 
casions. They arrived at 
the lines of drcumvalla- 
tion at a point near Pont-^-Tressin held by the Palatine troops. Their 
officers pretended to be Germans carrying prisoners to the camp. In 
this war of many nations and all languages spoken indifferently on 
either side they were suffered by carelessness — other accounts say by 
corruption — to pass the barrier. Several hundred were already siely 
over when a subaltern officer, “having some distrust, advanced to 
examine them.” There was a c h all eng e, an altercation, shouts, shots, 
and pandemonium. The whole two thousand galloped along the road 

* Lcdiard, ii, 329. 
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towards die city. About half got ihrough, the rest turned back in 
disorder. The road from Douai to Lille was paved with cobbles. 
Horses slipped: sparks struck out from their hoofs, or fire from the 
muskets, ignited powder-bags. A succession of loud explosions 
alarmed the camps and covered the road with scorched fragments 
of men and horses. About thirty prisoners were taken, but Luxem- 
bourg brought into liUe neatly sixty thousand pounds of powder 
for the fortress batteries. Marlborough’s and other allied accounts 
minimized this grave annoyance, but it was regarded throughout 
Europe as a brilliant feat of arms. 

During this last week of September the fate of Lille hung in the 
balance. At several agonized councils the raising of the siege was 
debated by the allied commanders. Goslinga, as usual, declares that 
he and his colleagues were for fighting it out, and that Marlborough 
was in despair. All accounts agree that Eugene, rising from his 
sickbed, declared “that he would be responsible for the success 
' provided he was supported with ammunition^ But this begged the ques- 
tion. It is certain that Marlborough, who was engaged in the 
important operation of bringing in the convoy, allowed it to be 
known that, unless the convoy came through, the siege must be 
abandoned. Here we must let liim speak for himself. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

ChiSB AT LaNNOT 
Stptember 24 , 1708 

Since my last Prince Eugene has received a wound in his head, which 
I tbanlc God is no ways dangerous; and I hope to-morrow or next 
day he may be abroad. Ever since Friday, that he was wotmdec^ I 
have been obliged to be every day at the siege, which, with the vexation 
of its going so ill, I am alm ost dead. We made a third attack last night, 
and are not yet masters of the whole counterscarp; but that which is 
yet worse, those who have the charge of the stores have declared to 
the Deputies that the opiniatrety of the siege is such that they have 
’ ‘ not stores sufficient for the taking of the town. Upon which the 
Pr^cc has desired to speak with me to-morrow morning. My next 
wfll acquaint you of what is resolved, but I fear you must expect 
nothing good. 

I have this afternoon a letter &om Lieutenant-General Erie from 
Ostend. He is ill of the gout. The enemy has cut in three several 
places the canal of Nieuport, by which ihey have put that country 
under water, to h indc f our communication with Ostend. However, 
I shall find ways of letting him know what I desire. I am so vexed 
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at the misbehaviour of our engineer that I have no patience, and beg 
your excuse that I say no more till the next post.^ 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

September z-j 

You will have seen by my last letter the unhappy circumstances we 
are in, by the very ill conduct of our engineers and others. Upon 
the wounding of Prince Eugene I thought it absolutely necessary to 
inform myself of everything of the siege; for before I did not meddle 
in anything but the covering of it. Upon examination I find they did 
not deal well with the Prince for when I told him there did not remain 
powder and ball for above four days, he was very much surprised. 
I own to you that I fear we have something more in our misfortunes 
than ignorance. Our circumstances being Aus, and the impossibility 
of getting a convoy fcom Brussels, obliged me to take measures for 
getting some ammunition firom Ostend, which we could never have 
attempted but for the good luck of the Enrich battalions being there. 

Having time, I begin to write in the morning, but as the letters are 
not to go till the evening, I hope to send you some certainty of the 
convoy; I having sent yesterday Major-General Cadogan with twenty- 
six squadrons and twelve battalions to meet them, so that they might 
come with the greater safety, with which we must do our best; for 
should this not come safe, I am afraid we must not flatter ourselves 
of hoping to get any other, though you may be sure we shall leave 
nothing unattempted. It is impossible to express the trouble this 
matter has given me; for I am sensible that not only her Majesty but 
all the common cause must suffer if we miscarry in this undertaking, 
which we have but too much reason to apprehend. . . .* 

General Erie, whom Marlborough had reinforced at Ostend till 
he had perhaps seven thousand British infant ry and a large number 
of vehicles and horses, in spite of his gout behaved with zeal and 
skilL He succeeded in draining a large part of the inundation be- 
tween Nieuport and Ostend. He occupied Leffinghe, and there 
built a bridge over the canal. O^mmunication was thus for the 
moment restored with the main army. Marlborough had sent 
twelve battalions and as many squadrons towards Leffinghe to 
receive the convoy. But now Vendome ordered La Motte to advance 
southwanl from Bruges with no fewer than twenty-two thousand 
men, a small army, and seize the prize. Marlborough had early 
inffirmation of this movement, though he underrated its strength. 

ffie 25th he sent twelve more battalions and some horse to rein- 
fofoe'the convoy guard. The command of these troops was confided 

* Co^ hr, 243, Ibid.^ *53~2y4» 
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to General Webb. We are familiar with this picturesque personage 
through Thackeray’s malicious pages. Webb was a high Tory, 
at heart a Jacobite, a man as vain as he was brave, but also a com- 
petent and experienced veteran of die long wars. He was now to 



SITUATION, MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28 


fight a most brilliant and glorious action, no small part of whose 


Early on the morning of tfc« 28th the ^scious convoy was trail- 
ing along the road &om XefiSnghe to Thoutout when the news 
came that La Motte, rebuffed by the allied defences at Oudenburg, 
was advancing at right angles upon it. All French historians Imye 
condemnedhis dispositions. His pathway to strike the convoy led hnn 
between two rhirk woods a thousand yards apart. It is contended 
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tliat his great numerical superiority — beyond what Marlborough 
had expected — should have been used to outflank one or the other 
of these woods. But La Motte felt that the thickets on the one 
hand and the Chiteau de Wynendael on the other debarred him 
from this. Accordingly he advanced between the woods, and about 
two pjtf. found himself confronted by General Webb with twenty- 
four battalions drawn up in the gap, and, as he was soon to learn. 
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THE ACTION OF WTNENDAEL 

in the woods on either side. He deployed his whole force, linp 
behind line, and after three hours’ cannonade advanced to the assault, 
being in superior strength of at least two to one. His troops found 
t hems elves fired upon not only by the British infantry on the ir 
front, but by strong forces hidden on both their flanks. The slaughter 
was heavy, and for those days unusually swift. His leading lines, 
largdy composed of so-called Spanish infantry — that is to say, 
Belgian battalions adhering to the French— melted under the fusil- 
lade, and the rest refused to renew the batde. Here was a striking 
i n sta n ce of the superior fire-discipline which was so marked a feature 
of Marlborough’s infantry training. Three or four thousand men lay 
kifled or wounded in tfc^ narrow space, and none would ft.ce the 
alM line, whidh stood unbroken and invincible. In the intense fire 
preceded this decision Webb himself lost nearly a thnn.gand 
mea Btit the repulse of the Fmnch was utter. Marlbotough, who 
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had come with strong forces of the main army to Roulers, had the 
day before sent Cadogan with twenty-six squadrons and infantry 
support to strengthen Webb. Cadogan arrived with a handful of 
squadrons as the victory declared itself. He offered Webb to charge 
the defeated French corps. Webb thought the odds were too great, 
and did not ask this effort of his comrade. Meanwhile the convoy 
had slipped safely past the point of intersection and was coming 
within the ambit of Marlborough’s main army. The victory of 
Wynendael had sealed the fate of Lille. 

It had another sequel. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel on the 29th 
sent the States-General a report exp laining the unpleasant incident 
of Luxembourg’s dragoons carrying the powder into Lille. In a 
paragraph at the end he added: 

Your High Mightinesses will, no doubt, have had direct advice 
of the advantage which the troops, lately arrived from England, 
sustained by those Mons. Cadogan carried with him from, die army, 
have obtained near the canal that goes from Ostend to Newport 
over the Duke of Berwick’s troops which attacked them. The great 
convoy is arrived at Menin. I congratulate your High Mightinesses 
on bodi these accounts. . . 

4 

Hesse-Cassel lay, of course, on the far side of Lille, and had no 
personal knowledge of what had happened nearly forty miles away 
at Wynendael. But, as it chanced, his was the first report that 
arrived. It was instantly published in Holl an d and, as soon as it 
reached England, in the Gazette. Thus die whole credit of the action 
was officially ascribed to Cadogan, and the name of Webb, the Tory 
General, was not even mentioned. When the truth was known 
later on the Tory Party raised a furious outcry. Here was a proven 
case of Marlborough stealing away the credit fcom an heroic Tory 
commander and bestowing it upon his own personal favourite and 
follower Cadogan. From this in the winter arose a bitter debate ih 
the House of Commons, when aU the spite of the Tory Opposition^ 
was discharged upon Marlborough’s head. In fact no one can be 
j.€^y jtfoved guiltless. Hi& ofiSdal dispatch ta the Sectary 
or ^te, wdtten as early as Hesse-CassH’s casual paragraph, 
made no reference to Cadogan and did full justice to Webb. 
Cadogan bimsplf evidently told the tale in a fair and soldierly 
manner. Marlborough on his report wrote immediately to Webb 
as follows: 

1 Lediatd,ii, 336. 
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Camp at Roncq 
September aj, 1708 

Mr Cadogan is just now arrived, and has acquainted me with the 
success of Ae action you had yesterday in the afternoon against the 
body of troops commanded by M. de k Motte at Wynendael, which 
must be attributed chiefly to your good conduct and resolution. You 
may assure yourself I shall do you justice at home, and be glad on all 
occasions to own the service you have done in securing this convoy, 
upon which the success of our siege so much depends.^ 

His private letters to Godolphin, as we shall see, were earnestly 
concerned about Webb*s immediate promotion. Webb h i ms elf was 
eventually satisfied tha t the Duke had done him no injustice. But 
the malice of the Tory Party spread the impression of an act of 
personal meanness jealously perpetrated against a subordinate who 
was also a political opponent. The Duke, struggling with the siege, 
only gradr^y became aware of what had occurred. Meanwhile his 
own letters dear him from this as from so many other reproaches. 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Camp at Roncq 
October i, 1708 

In my last I had not time to give you any account of our last action 
but that of referring you to what was writ to the Secretary’s office; 
I have since had a particular account. Our loss in killed and wounded 
is very near 1000; by what the enemy left dead on the place they must 
have lost at least three times as many as we. They had above double 
our number, all our horse, except 300, and 2000 foot, being sent on 
before, for the security of the convoy, so that there were not above 
8000 men; and it is said by the officers who were left wounded on the 
field of battle that they hzd forty battalions and forty-six squadrons, 
as also cannon. 

Webb and Cadogan have on this occasion, as they always wiU do, 
behaved themselves extremdy well. The success of this vigorous 
action is, in a great measure, owing to them. If they had not succeeded, 
and our convoy had been lost, the consequence must have been the 
raising of the siege the next day. All her Majesty’s subjects have had 
the good fortune this campaign in all actions to distinguish themselves ; 
so that I should not do ffiem justice if I did not beg the Queen that 
when this campaign shall be ended, she will be pleased to make a 
promotion among the generals of this army only, which will be a mark 
of her fevoor and their merit; for hith^o, though almost all the 
lotion has been in this army, yet every general has advanced equally 
f them, though two parts of three o£ them have not so much as 

^ DuptUebix, It, 242. 
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served this war. If the Queen and Prince approve of what I desire, 
in favour of this army, I should be glad it might not be known to 
anybody, till I have an opportunity of giving the names for their 
approbation. Count Corneille, M. Overkirk’s son, has on this occasion 
bdiaved himself extremely weU.^ 

Great if haggard rejoicings saluted the arrival of the new convoy 
in the camps before IJOde. Above two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds of powder, with cannon-balls and shells sufficient in those 
days for a fortnight’s bombardment, had reached the besiegers. 
Besides this Eugene, now folly recovered, began to appear among 
the troops, and in the early days of October resumed the condurt 
of the siege, which was prosecuted night and day. However, a new 
and even more dangerous attack impended upon the communica- 
tions. Vendome, stung by the disgrace of Wynendael, came down 
on October 3 through Bmges to Oudenburg with thirty thousand 
men. He reinforced Nieuport and threatened Ostend and Leffinghe. 
He broke the dykes, opened the sluices in all directions, and 
“ drowned the country.” The French were still capable of moving 
freely all along, the coast across the allied communications, which 
now seemed finally cut. This mortal challenge was instantly accepted. 
On the morning of the 7th Marlborough divided his army. He left 
twenty battalions and as many squadrons to aid Eugene in case of 
need, and with sixty battalions and 130 squadrons, or about forty- 
five thousand men, marched at daybreak direcdy upon Vendome. 
At Roulers he learned that Vendome was still at Oudenburg, and 
there seemed to be good prospects of pinning him against his own 
inundations. The expectation of battle ran high. King Augustus 
hastened from the siege to see the day. In an intercepted letter 
Venddme had assured Louis XTV that ‘"he engaged his honour the 
Allies should have no further communication with Ostend.” In- 
deed, the Marshal was disposed to stay and fight. This hardihood 
was not shared by his generals. Finding remonstrance useless, they 
adopted, according to Berwick, a more compulsive argument. They 
opened the sluices higher up the coast, and before it was too late 
flooded him out of his camp. hMborough, arriving on the fidd 
of Wynendael with his vanguard, heard that the French had retreated 
to Bruges, laying the countryside under water to the utmost extent. 
He accordingly halted his army at Roulers. 

Ostend was now completdly isolated by the floods. Another 
heavy convoy of munitions, brandy, salt, and other necessaries had 

^ Coxe, iv, ZJJ. 
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been transported thither by sea from Holland and England. Eight 
or ten miles of flood-water, rising with the full-moon tides, stretched 
between these supplies and the ravening batteries and straitened 
army before Lille. Hitherto the want of food had not been felt. The 
forays into France had provided for men and horses. The convoys 



OCTOBER 7, 1708 


had been reserved almost entirely for powder and ball. In the third 
week of October, however, Madborough was forced to reduce the 
bread ration by one-third, four days serving for six. He ordered the 
other two days to be paid in money. “Particular care,” he wrote 
to Cadogan, “must be taken that the officers pay the two days in 
money, that the soldiers have less reason to complain.”^ He had 
in the middle of October to push his foraging parties ever more 
deeply into France around Armenti^res and Ia Bass^e. Both be- 
skgeacs and b^eged were in dire straits. All hung on the passage 

^ Dispatcbes^ iv, 268. 
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of supplies. Marlborough now took possession, of the region round 
Dixmude with strong forces. Erie on one side of the floods collected 
a flotilla; Cadogan on the other procured high-wheeled vehicles. 
By these means the powder and shot was ferried across the inunda- 
tions, drawn through the shallow waters by Cadogan’s high wheels, 
and finally transferred to Marlborough’s supply wagons. Every day 
and night small quantities came through. The Duke’s letters record 
each arrival, and give instructions for drying any bags of powder 
which were wetted. Thus the cannon and the siege were fed 
literally by handfuls. 

Forthwith there developed an aquatic warfare. The French sent 
light-draught galleys from Dunkirk to attack the munition boats on 
their daily journeys. The English brought a number of armed 
small craft to combat these by day and night. The struggle con- 
tinued in an archipelago of villages and unsubmerged hillocks. The 
key to all was Leffinghe, now a strong place, but almost flooded at 
high tide. The French had begun to attack this post on the 13th. 
With their galleys they mounted a battery on an island knoll, and 
maintaiaed a severe bombardment to which there could be no reply. 
By night they attacked m galleys and flat-bottomed boats. The 
garrison, twelve hundred strong, defended themselves vigorously 
for eight days, and on the 24th they were relieved by fresh troops. 
The French pressure increased continually, and the waters' spread. 
“ . . . The enemy,” wrote Marlborough to Sunderland on October 1 3, 
“having cut the dykes in other places, the spring-tides threw in so 
much water, that their galleys and armed boats rowed over the very 
places where we had posted our men, whereby they have destroyed 
a great tract of land for many years and prevented our drawing any- 
thing more from thence; however we have got over nearly seventeen 
hundred barrels of powder. . . Thus by many desperate shifts 
and contrivances the bombardment of Lille was maintained. The 
siege batteries were now entrenched amid the ruins of the fortifica- 
tions. “Thfcy have mounted nearly fifty pieces of cannon, besides 
a battery of mortars,” wrote Marlborough, “upon the counterscarp, 
and. hope to begin to fire from them to-morrow.”® This intense 
fire at dose quarters marked a well-known phase. The breaches 
gaped. BoufiBm had already withdrawn most of his cannon into 
the dtadeL The hour of summons and of general storm drew near. 

Marshal Overkirk did not live to see success. He died in Hs 
headquarters at the siege on the night of October 1 8. Marlborough’s 
^ Dispatebes, iv, 269. * Loe. tit. 
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faitVtf iil comrade, the indomitable Dutch veteran, had known since 
Oudenarde that his end was approaching. He sunned himself in 
the glory of that victory, to which he had himself given the crown- 
ing stroke. We are indebted to Goslinga for a striking picture of the 
old marshal during his last few weeks. 

I saw on one of those days a magnificent spectacle, which struck 
me by its singularity. The generals and colonels had been ordered to 
have aU the flags, standards, and ketde-drums brought to the heads 
of the army, the Duke, the Prince, and the Field-Marshal. . . . Ours 
were the greatest number. They were arranged as trophies around 
the walls of a long, spacious hall. The worthy M. Overkirk, virtually 
moribund, was seated in his best clothes in a great armchair at the end 
of the hall, surrounded by all these glorious trophies. I found him in 
this state one morning when I went there with Prince Eugene. The 
Prince was as much impressed as I was, and said to me that he was 
reminded of one of the old Roman generals displaying the spoils of a 
victory. In fact, nothing could be finer nor more striking.^ 

Marlborough’s letters carry on the story of the campaign. 

Marlborough to Goiolpbin 

Thourout 
October 8 

The imeasy march of this day cannot hinder me from repeating 
again the obligation the Queen and all the Allies have to Major- 
General Webb, who will give you this letter; and I beg you will present 
him to the Queen; and were it not for measures I am obliged, for the 
Queen’s service, to keep with the States-General [about the relative 
promotion of British and Dutch oflScers], I should desire her Majesty 
would declare him a Lieutenant-Genet^ which he does extremely 
deserve. But as it must be done with management with thpm^ I 
humbly desire the Queen will assure him that when she makes a 
promotion this winter, he shall be one; and I will be answerable that 
not only now, but at all rimes, he shall deserve it ftom her.® 

MttHborougb to Go^tpbin 

RoUSSELAtSB. [RoUIJEES] 

October 9 

You will know by this post that we are in great want of another 
convoy, so that I marched on Sunday morning, with no squadrons 
and sixty battahons, and camped that night at Rousselaer; and yester- 
day I was in hopes to have been in sight of the Duke of Venddme, 
who was encamped at Oudenburg, to hinder our having anything 

' p. 72. * Coxc, iv, 260. 
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from Ostcnd. But as soon as he was informed of my being at Roussc- 
laer, he decamped, and marched to Bruges. During the time he 
been at Oudenburg, he has cut all the dikes; so that the whole country 
is under water, which makes it impracticable for our carts to pass; 
but I have sent to Ostend, to see if Aey can put the powder into bags 
which may be brought by horses; for we hope to find a passage by 
which they may come, (^d knows how this siege may end; I have 
but little faith, and am quite uneasy, but resolved to persist, as long 
as there is the least hope. 

Major-General Webb goes for England; I write to her Majesty 
by him. I hope she will be pleased to tefi him that she is very well 
satisfied with his services, and that when she makes a promotion this 
winter, he may be sure of being a Lieutenant-General, which really 
this last action makes his due. . . .^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

October 19 

Poor M. Overkirk died yesterday, by which her Majesty will save 
the pension. ... It would be an act of goodness and generosity if 
the Queen would be pleased to give some part of it to Count Corneille 
[Overkkk’s son], who is as virtuous and as brave a man as lives. His 
fether has been able, I fear, to leave him nothing. . . . 

We hope in four or five days to give a general storm, if they wiU 
"" venture [to stand] it, which I fear they will [/.#., instead of surrendering 
the town]. I wish I may be mistaken, since it will cost a great many 
lives. God continues to bless us with good weather.® 

On the aand, all the troops being at their stations for the final 
assault, which if successful would deprive the garrison of quarter 
and expose the city to sack. Marshal Bouflders beat a parley and 
offered to surrender the town. The hostages and courtesies were 
immediately exchanged. Eugene imposed upon Boufflers the task, 
diflBcult and exacting to an accomplished soldier and a man of honour, 
of fixing himself the terms of capitulation. “Whatever you think 
right I will agree to.” Boufiders asked for a t^ee days’ truce to 
withdraw to the citadel, leave to send his movable sick and wounded 
into Douai, and that the attack upon the citadel should not be 
directed from the towx Eugene^ sendmg presents of wine and 
fresh provisions for the Marshal’s table, subscribed to these condi- 
tions without demur, little was lost by these gestures of chivalry. 
Every inducement was offered to Boufflers to state his terms for the 
surrender of the citadel, and when the old Marshal deprecated the 
raising of such unseasonable questions, Eugene began the opening 

^ Coxe, ir, 458-259. • Ibid,, 261. 
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of his trenches and moving his cannon even before the three days 
had expired. There was an unpleasant difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the truce precluded this. Of the garrison of fifteen 
thousand who had defended the fortress three thousand burghers 
laid down their arms upon parole, four thousand sick and wounded 
were carried to Douai, and between four and five thousand men 
retired to the citadel. The rest had perished. Besides the casualties 
of Wynendael and upon the communications, the Allies admitted 
3632 men killed and 8322 wounded, of whom in those days about 
half died. The French asserted that they had inflicted more than 
double this loss. The price of Lille, although less than King William 
had paid for Namur twenty years before, was regarded as terrible 
throughout Europe. 



Chapter Twenty-seven 


THE WINTER STRUGGLE 

1708— WINTER 

W HILE their success was reverberating throughout 
Europe Marlborough and Eugene were for a space 
completely cut off ficom the outside world. The dty 
had no sooner been surrendered than the communica- 
tions with Ostend were finally closed. The garrison of Leffinghe, 
who had distinguished themselves by their stout resistance, were 
relieved on the 24th by an English, Dutch, and Spanish force. The 
newcomers proceeded forthwith to celebrate the joyous news in 
such a fashion that both officers and men were surprised drunk 
and incapable by a Frendi attack during the night of the 24th, 
many being put to the sword. The gateways to the sea were shut 
but luckily too late. The situation of the allied armies was never- 
theless still precarious. In every direction lay the French fortified 
positions and lines. Not only the sea-coast but the entire line of the 
Scheldt was sealed against them by superior forces. In their midst 
bristled the citadel of Lille with its ample garrison, its powerful 
artillery, and sacredly hoarded separate reserves of a mmu ni t ion. 
On the other hand, the greatly contracted lines of circumvallation 
liberated more than ha lf the besieging army for service dn the field 
and both siege-works and bombardment were upon a far smaller 
scale. 

The Treasurer gave full expression to his anxieties. 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

19/^/30/16 Ocir. 1708 

. .By your Lres to Mr Erie, I see you always set much weight 
upon keeping of LefiSnghe. You did not know it was lost, when 
Sr R: Temple left you, yet he tells me you expected it, wch makes me 
hope you have had in your thoughts how it was to bee supplied. 

However I cant help being uneasy to think, we are not to have any 
Communication with you, but what is so very precarious as by the 
Holland post ; how will you have your money fitom Antwerp or Brussels ? 
how will you be sure of provisions & subsistence for your Army? 
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Can you be secure the french will not destroy all Artois, & even Picardie 
too, rather than they shall furnish subsistance to your Army? I could 
ask a great many more of these wch perhaps you will call idle questions, 
but I must own, I should be glad to be sure they were so, and I think 
your business were more than half done, if you were once master of 
a port that could give your army a free communication wth us in 
F.n glantl ficom whence you might have your money, your provisions 
& any other wants supplied not only with ease but wth a great deal 
of satisfiction. . . 

The fall of Lille wrung further ejfforts fcom Louis XIV. He drew 
reinforcements both from the Rhine and Dauphin^ to the Flanders 
theatre. Grave differences of opinion, aggravated by personal bitter- 
ness, distracted the French headquarters in the field. Berwick, 
without a command, had established his ascendancy over Burgundy. 
His keen eye and military sagacity detected every fault in Vendome’s 
successive projects. That hlarshal was throughout very loud for 
battle. "Whether, if he had exercised the sole command, he would in 
&ct have fought is doubtful. But as he knew the bulk of the generals 
would not agree with him, that Berwick and Burgundy would over- 
rule him, and together had greater influence at Court, he ran little 
risk in assuming an heroic role and forcing every one else to hold 
the only brave man back. Certain it is that Marlborough wished for 
nothing better on three or four separate occasions than that Ven- 
dome should have his way. It is difficult, therefore, to believe that 
Vendome’s attitude, if sincere, was right. 

At any rate, the French command had him well restrained. On 
November 3 there was a council of war at headquarters. Vendome, 
as usual, clamoured for batde. His plan to attack Marlborough was 
vetoed. He then proposed to hold all the canals and livets from 
Nieuport and Bruges through Ghent round to Toumai, in order to 
reduce the Allies to the alternative of being “starved to death or 
suing for peace.” He might have added “or fighting.” But the ill* 
reception of his first proposal warned him of the unwisdom of 
dwelling on this theme. Chamillart favoured the scheme, but Ber- 
wick mercilessly pointed out that the Allies had enough ammuni- 
tion to reduce the citadel, and that, as for food, they could live fer 
better on the plenty of Artois and Picardy than the French in war- 
WOtti Flanders. Berwick advised that serious garrisons should be 
in Ghent and Bruges while the whole of the French army con- 
mittated to cover the idch French provinces. The council decided 

^ Blenhetm MSS. 
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to hold their ground and wait events. The relations of Vendome 
and Berwick were now so intolerable that Berwick quietly allowed 
himself to be withdrawn from the main army to his original com- 
mand on the Rhine. Thus a fortnight passed during which Eugene 
battered and bored into the citadel of Lille. 

In the third week of November the Elector of Bavaria returned 
from the Rhine, where the armies had gone into winter quarters, 
and joined the princely circle at the French headquarters at Saulchoi. 
He had no command, but he had a plan. A renewed attack should 
be made upon Brussels, and he would lead it himself. The inhabi- 
tants, he declared, were his devoted subjects, and would rally to his 
call. The garrison was thought to be meagre, and the defences 
were certainly weak and defective. With a small force drawn from 
various neighbouring fortresses he would capture the dty. The idea 
caught fire; it prevented other plans* The Elector, at the head of 
fourteen battalions and eighteen squadrons with a minor siege- 
train, camped at Hal on November 21, and presented himself before 
Brussels the next day. Marlborough’s unfailing Secret Service, 
although he lay surrounded by the French forces, gave him, warning 
of this enterprise almost as soon as it had been conceived. He had 
already some weeks before reinforced ihe garrison of Brussels. It 
now consisted of ten battalions, comprising about six thousand 
men. He enjoined a spirited resistance upon the governor. Colonel 
Pascal, an officer of exceptional quality. 

At the same time he began one of those elaborate strategic forces 
which on several notable occasions served him so well. We have 
an account of this, which has not hitherto seen the daylight, &om 
that aide-de-camp of his. Colonel Molesworth, who had saved his 
life at Ramtllies. 

*This design of the enemy’s I am credibly informed my lord Duke 
had private intelligence of at least six days before we de-caihped &om 
Rousselaer [Roulers], and from the moment he “knew it formed the 
design of passing the Scheldt to prevent it, and began to take all 
necessary measures for th:^ pmpose. But no common m^odk'Bii^^ 
have been of any effect in so uncommon an Tindertaking, and had 
my Ld Duke immediatdy made a movemem: with his army towards 
the Schelde, the enemy had taken the alarm and been prepared for the 
defence on’t, in which case we had found the passage impossible or 
must have sacrificed half our army to have effected it. Therefore the 
point to be labourd for was to deceive the enemy and lead em, if 
possible, into an opinion that we had no such design at that time; and 
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to bring tbiis about orders were given for two or three days before we 
march^t, for the carrying of all forage firom the camp to Courtray and 
Menin. The two artillerys english and dutch marcht to Menin as to 
their winter quarters. The Quartermasters were sent to Courtray and 
ordered to take up convenient lodgings for my Ld Duke, his family 
and equipage, and to take out billets for all the Generalls and officers 
of distinction; and it was given out that the army was to move to the 
neighbourhood of Courtray and from thence to be distributed into 
cantoonments where they might refresh till the Cittadell of Lille were 
over, and then that the passage of the canal [the Bruges canal] would 
certainly be attempted. This farce was so well managed that our 
whole army was imposed upon by it, and Fme confident all our 
GeneraUs except those few whom it was necessary to admit into the 
bottom of the design, really thought it was intended (as was given out) 
to cantoone and refresh the army for a while.^ 

The sanguine hopes which the Elector, Max Emmanuel, had 
nourished about Brussels proved ill-founded. He summoned 
Colonel Pascal in imperious terms to surrender. “His Electoral 
Highness knows that the commandant is not in a condition to 
defend himself with the few troops he has; wherefore if he obliges 
his Electoral Highness to begin the attack, he should not know 
capitulation for h i m self or his garrison. Let not the commandant 
flatter himself that he can retire with his garrison to Antwerp if he 
delays to surrender; for he is to know that he will soon find troops 
posted to hinder his retreat.” But the governor replied with some 
spirit, “The commandant of Brussels is very unfortunate in not 
having the honour of knowing Your Electoral Highness. He dares 
assure you that he wiU do all that a man of honour ought to do, 
that he is satisfied with his garrison, and that he has the honour, 
with profound respect, to be. Monseigneur, Your Electoml High- 
ness’s most humble servant.”* 

Colonel Pascal proceeded to animate his troops. He ordered a 
pound of ‘flesh, two quarts of beer, and four glasses of brandy to 
be distributed every <ky gratis to each soldier. Thus fortified, the 
garrison resisted with vigour; and the inhabitants remained mute 
and motionless. The Elector, instead of making a happy pounce, 
found himself committed to a grievous assault, if not, indeed, to a 
regular siege. He clamoured for reinforcements, and, the business 
‘‘having been started, these perforce had to be supplied. Bloody 
Siting ensued, and for a week the attempt to break into Brussels 
— it couM not be called — ^became the feature of the campaign. 

^ Bkab a m MSS, » Lcdiard, ii, 92. 
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Although the French command were reassured by the news they 
had of Marlborough’s preparations to move into winter quarters. 
Burgundy harboured misgivings about his own power to defend 
the line of the Scheldt if heavy forces were brought against him. 



MARLBOROUGH FORCES THE SCHELDT 


Venddme, on the other hand, appeared to be serenely coiifi<fefi^ 
and the misfortune to assure the King, in a letter dated the z6th, 
that the French positions were impregnable. Tho piercing of long 
lines by selected attacks was familiar to Marlborough and Eugene. 
Nevertheless, the decision to force the fortifications of the Scheldt 
defended by the French main army was deemed most serious in the 
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small ckde of veteran officers who were privy to it. It was a major 
operation which might entail heavy slaughter even if all went well. 
During the 26th Marlborough marched upon the river at three 
widely separated crossings, Gavre, Oudenarde, and KerkhoflF, while 
Eugene, leaving only the barest screen before the citadel, moved on 
Hauterive. The fortified line was seventy miles long, and the four 
attacks covered twenty miles of front. The principle of Marl- 
borough’s plan is explained by Captain Molesworth. 

*It was so ordered beforehand that when any one of these [four] 
bodies had made their passage and lodged themselves on the other 
side, whichever of the others met with more than ordinary difficulties 
and opposition should repair to the bridges of that body that had 
passed, and likewise make their passage there. Each body after passing 
was to direct its march to the right or left towards the hauteurs near 
Oudenarde, which was appointed to be the rendezvous of the several 
bodies when passed.^ 

When on the night of the 26tii all the columns found themselves 
in movement towards the Scheldt a ripple of excitement spread 
through the hard-bitten Confederate army. We may find some 
comic relief and also some gleams of contemporary colour in the 
memoirs of Deputy Goslinga. Indeed, a patient study of his contacts 
with Marlborough throws a rare light upon these vanished scenes. 
Goslinga repaired to the Duke’s tent at four in the morning when 
the throwing of the bridges was already in progress: “I found bim 
in bed weary and ill, as he himself said, but sad and cast down to a 
far greater extent. He had just taken medicine.” A little later 
Cadogan arrived, soon followed by Chanclos, the governor of 
Oudenarde, who was to accompany Count Lottum, the commander 
of the north column of attack. Ch^clos, perfectly acquainted with 
the ground, would show him where the bridges could be thrown 
at Gavre. As usual, Goslinga, who thought that “the &te of the 
army and of the common cause” was at stake, had his plan to save 
the situation. If Count Lottum got across at Gavre he must not 
stop there — ^he must immediately turn southward and cut off the 
French troops masking Oudenarde. He pressed this development 
strongly upon the company. The Duke, whose medicine was no 
doubt working, ** listened to him but did not make up his mind.” 
In order to encojirage him Goslinga volunteered to tnarrh himself 
with Lottum’s corps. Cadogan and Chanclos kept up the conversa- 
1#^ while Marlborough maintained an attentive civility. Finally 

^ Hecheiin MSS. 
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he indicated that the Deputy’s idea must not be neglected; indeed, 
he would direct six battalions upon Oudenarde in order to profit 
by GosHnga’s far-flung turning movement. This brought the 
Duke’s trials to an end, and Goslhiga departed, satisfied and thrilled. 
He was in no mood, so he tells us, to allow the other Dutch Deputies 
to share the martial honours which he foresaw. “Indeed, in liieir 
presence I gave my people orders to put my baggage and my berlin 
near the baggage column which should follow the princes* head- 
quarters”; and it was only when Lottum was already some distance 
on his road that he found himself honoured and re&eshed by the 
arrival of the Deputy. 

Amid the mists of morning Lottum’s troops made the passage 
near Gavre with little or no opposition. But there Lottum halted. 
Goslinga at once exhorted him to march upon the rear of Oudenarde. 
The general drew him into a neighbouring house. Here, to his 
intense disgust, Goslinga discovered the two other Dutch Deputies 
whom he bought he had shaken off. A long debate ensued. Lot- 
tum said he had his orders fcom the Duke. He was to cross at 
Gavre and wait at Gavre. Goslinga declared he had it from the 
Duke’s own mouth that he should hurry on to Oudenarde. Lottum 
refused to budge. He said politely that the Deputy was right, but 
he could not depart firom his instructions. Goslinga, exasperated, 
appalled to the other Deputies to give a formal command: 

But my two colleagues, God only knows the reason, although 
I suspect it only too well and attribute it to a damnable jealousy, 
said that they would not act: that Count Lottum was the general; 
that it was for him to know what orders he had received from the 
Duke, and that they would not countermand them.^ 

Nothing would shake these obstinate men. Orkney — our dash- 
ing Orkney — ^joined with Count Lottum in pressing Goslioga’s 
plan, but alas, the other two Deputies would not consent to give 
the necessary order, and without that fliey could not depart from 
their instructions. Then at last did Goslinga begin to realize that 
he had been fooled. We can see the sccae^ in tkas ootta^ room: 
three or four of the most experienced soldiers in the army, trusted 
lieutenants in Marlborough's near drde, and this officious civilian 
lecturing them on their duty while his two colleagues, sent for 
that express purpose, paralysed his authority and left him a laughing- 
stock, or would have done so had his mischief-making powers not 

1 Goslinga, p. 88. 
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inspired a more elaborate procedure. Here, then, thought Goslinga, 
was another of Marlborough’s tricks to prolong the war and line 
his pockets by depriving a Dutch Deputy “ of an occasion so finely 
to serve HoU^d.” It was not tOl the afternoon, while they were still 
at loggerheads, that Marlborough’s aide-de-camp came with news 
that the Scheldt had been forced at all points with very little resis- 
tance and that Lottum was to march on Oudenarde. 

We have dwelt upon this trifling incident because it illustrates 
the conditions under which Marlborough and his officers had to toil. 
The essence of his plan was to make sure at all costs of any bridge- 
head taken. Lottum led the flank column, and there were important 
French forces about Ghent. It may well be that with greater latitude 
Lottum could have done more that morning; but if every column 
commander had been accorded a similar discretion the clockwork 
precision of the operation might have been destroyed. 

By the afternoon of the 27th the whole French army was chased 
from the fortifications of the Scheldt. Some fell back on Ghent and 
the rest on Toumai. The position of the Elector of Bavaria at 
Brussels became at once forlorn. Saving himself at the loss of aU 
his artillery, and leaving eight hundred wounded behind h i m, he 
escaped to Mons. Meanwhile the strong post of Saint-Ghislain, 
whi^ he had denuded of its garrison for the siege of Brussels, was 
captured by a raid of the governor of Ath, and many troops and 
much time and trouble were required to recover it for France. 
The moment the passage of the river was known to be secured 
Eugene hastened back to reinforce his scattered cordon around the 
dtadel of Lille. The whole of this swift and fine operation marks 
the ascendancy which the Allies under Marlborough and Eugene 
had gained over the still numerically superior French armies. The 
fate of the citadel was now only a question of days. By this opera- 
tion Marlborough had not only relieved Brussels, but had reopened 
the eastern line of supply to the besiegers of LiHe and to the country 
in which his troops must winter. The morale of the French army 
had suffered a further shock. On December 9 the citadel of Lille 
capitulated. Boufflers marched out with honours of war, never 
more justly earned, and with the remnants of his garrison retired 
into France. 

' When the news of the loss of the Sdieldt, of the failure before 
l^lissds, and of the surrender of the citadel of Lille reached 
he was so mortified that he incontinently ordered his 
armies to abandon the field and disperse into winter quarters. To 
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protract the campaign further into the deptii of winter no doubt 
meant a severe disorganisation of all the recruiting and recuperative 
processes upon which the efficiency of his armies must depend in 
the new year which scowled upon France. It was believed at Ver- 
sailles that Ghent and Bruges could stand prolonged sieges, and 
that the Allies would find it impossible to continue fighting inces- 
santly. They too would have to break up, and by the late spring of 
1709 the grim board might be set afresh. But this decision took little 
account of the forfeits which must be paid when one side ceases 
fighting and the other continues. Venddme protested violently. 
The King remained obdurate. Berwick makes the pithy comment, 
“It is astounding that the King should have agreed to aU the Duke 
of Vendome’s extraordinary proposals during the campaign, and 
should then have persisted in rejecting the only reasonable one he 
had made.”^ 

One final, vital stroke was required to' complete this glorious, 
remorseless campaign. The French must be driven from Ghent 
and Bruges. With a piercing eye Goslinga discerned the obvious. 
“ While we were in this camp [on the Dender] to cover the convoys 
I said to the Duke one day that I feared very much that, if the enemy 
remained in possession of Ghent,” the opening of the next campaign 
would be impeded. “The Duke listened to what I said with atten- 
tion; he said that he would ponder over it maturely and asked me 
to come back the next day to thrash it out anew.”* When on the 
morrow at eight o’clock the Deputy repaired to the Duke’s quarters, 
he was received by Cadogan, who seemed very ready to be con- 
vinced *in favour of the project. Thus fortified, Goslinga pressed 
the plan upon the Conamander-in-Chief as soon as he emerged from 
his bedroom. If Marlborough was a good general, he was also a 
consummate actor. Like Cadogan, but more slowly, he yielded his 
mind gradually to Goslinga’s audacious plan; and finally he adopted 
it. Goslinga, thrill ed, full of having given this important turn to 
strategy, hurried oS to write enthusiastiwlly to The Hague in its 
support, leaving Miarlborongh and his Quartermaster-General to 
exchange fiiniles and coiffid^itces whidi ‘^eadaJy^ber im^iQeii; 

The historian Klopp, who adepts every word of Goslinga, as if it 
were the Bible, writes, “Field-Deputy Goslinga suggested to Mail- 
borough the idea of rounding off the work of this campaign by tiie 
recapture of Ghent and Bruges.”® However, the reader will remem- 
ber that on August z Marlborough had written to Godolphin: 

* Memoirs, ii, 53. * Goslinga, p. 93. * Klopp, aaii, 158. 
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**If succeed in our undertaMngs "we must not think of ■winter 

quarters till we have obliged him [Vend6me] to quit that country 
[Ghent and Bruges].”^ And on August 20, “ When I wrote you that 
I must drive the French from Ghent and Bruges I had no other 
thought than that it was absolutely necessary for the common cause.’** 
Molesworth, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, writing to his brother 
(December 3), says: 

I do not tMnlc it improbable that we may cantoon our horse, and 
that our infentry finish this prodigious campaign with the reduction 
of Ghent and Bruges. . . . Upon the whole I must tell you I can hardly 
flatter myself ■with the hope of keeping this Qinstmas with my friends 
in Kngiflndj but I wish them a happy one ■with all my heart. We 
must yet give the finishing stroke to the campaign. Then, if you do 
not caress us excessively when we come amongst you, and say we 
have done like honest fi^ows, you do us wrong. . . .® 

Having long held these intentions, it was no doubt most agree- 
able to Marlborough to see the officious Deputy going forward 
■with the plan as if it were his own, and to make him its spontane- 
ous advocate "with the Dutch. No doubt it was a help for him to be 
able to say to the m emb ers of the Dutch Government or the States- 
General, “Goslinga’s plan is sound. We should be culpable if we 
neglected it.” How right was Goslinga when he described Marl- 
borough as a man of “extreme dissimulation”! How glad must 
Madborough have been to find this insufferable pest volunteering 
to pull the cart forward in the right direction I The incident illus- 
trates Marlborough’s method of using the foibles, the vanities, the 
virtues, and the ■vices of those -with whom he had to work to 
further his own designs. He made even enemies work for him and 
for the victory of the Allies without their knowing it. Let us, then, 
proceed to (^slinga’s master-stroke, the regaining of Ghent and 
Bruges. 

Within an hour of Boufflers’s surrender at Lille Marlborough 
began his concentration against Ghent The French garrison con- 
sisted of thirty-four battalioiK and nineteen squadrons well supplied. 
The population of eighty thousand dreaded Ae siege, declared they 
would observe neutrality, and begged Madborough not to bombard 
tiw dty. The Duke codd give them no comfort. On the nth he 
approached; but in view of the strength of the place and its garri- 
9 m be decided that Eugene must aid and cover him. Accordingly 
ori; December 16-17 Eugoae marched north to the neighbourhood 
* Cow, w. 17a. * im, 224. 8 Blenheim MSS. 
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of Grammont, and sent his infantry forward to the siege. On the 
1 8th Ghent was invested. The weather was obliging. Hiliierto 
the ficost had been intense, but now a sudden thaw without any 
rain freed the waterways for the barges carrying the siege cannon. 
On the a4th the trenches were opened; on the 27th Fort Rouge, on 
the north, was captured, and by this time the batteries were plLited. 
There was no reason why Ghent should not have stood a prolonged 
siege, but the disheartenment of the French armies produced a 
surprising collapse. To the indignation of the King, ^unt de k 
Motte on the 29th opened negotktions. In his justification before 
a French court-martial he pleaded that his supreme duty was to 
preserve his army. Marlborough’s judgment was thus expressed: 
“I believe Monsieur de Lamotte will not be able to give good reason 
for what he has done.”^ Following La Motte’s example and orders, 
Grimaldi evacuated Bruges, Pkssendael, and Lefifinghe. All the 
French troops withdrew along the coast upon Dunkirk. Hie very 
next day the weather broke completely; it poured, and Marlborough 
dispersed the allied armies to their winter quarters. 


John to Sarah 


Dec: 17/A, 1708 


*. . . If You have had the same weather we have had, it has been 
so very cold that it must have done You hurt, for it has frozen so 
excessive hard that the rivers have been al shut up, so that we cou’d 
have nothing come to us, which if it had continu’d must have oblig’d 
us to have gone to our Garrisons; but I thank God we have now a 
gentle thaw, by which I hope the rivers will in a few days bring us our 
canon and amunition. The flEcench knowing the consequence of this 
town have now in itt 30 Battalions and 19 Squadrons, so that I have 
desic’d the assistance of the ffoot of Pr. Eugenes army, which will be 
with me to morrow, and then I shall invest the pkce on all sides. 
The fEcench hope by their numerous garrison to make such a defence, 
and by the advantage they have of the season that we shall be forced 
to raise the siege, but my hopes are that God wiH enable us to deceive 
them, for to be in some quiet this Winter, and to enable the ma king 
a good Campagne the next Year^ wee must be masters dE this town. 
1 have* this ev^ung a Dentation from the“CSfttgy NcbiBftp'iaiid 
Citizens of the town in the Name of al the people, desiring thay might 
not be bombard’d; with all my heart I wish it cou’d be taken without 
doing hurt, but in kindness to our own soldiers we must use all means 
for the reducing in the shortest time.* 


^ Madboroogh to Godolphin, Btossels, Jaonaxy 7. 
» Blenheim MSS. 
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John to Sarah 


Du: ^isf, 1708 

I write yesterday by the Expresse I sent by the Way of Ostend to 
lett You know that the Comte de la Motte had capitulated to march 
out of Gand next wensday if not succord sooner. The Manshal 
BoufBair is at Toumay, but we do not hear he has troupes enough to 
do that service; I have this morning write to the Governor and Town 
of Bridges [Bruges] to offer them the same Capitulations I have given 
to place, but I fear thay will only return a Civill answere, and 
oblige me to march with part of the Army thether which if possible 
[I] wou’d avoyd, especially now that it lookse like weat weather, 
the rain having begaone yesterday, and God having hethertoo bless’d 
us with extreme good weather, we may now reasonably exspect a 
great deal of rain. My next letter will lett You know what I shall be 
obUgM to do, for if I do not go to Bridges, I shall then go for two 
or three days to The Hague with Pr. Eugene, and then return to this 
country, where I must continue til the end of febuane; the months of 
March and April, will be under the care of the Pr. of Savoye [Eugene]. 
By this You will see that I shall enjoye but a very little time with my 
dear Soull this Winter in England. If we must have Warr next summer, 
I do hope that the taking of these two towns wiU obUge the Enemy 
to wish for a Peace. I have this minute receiv’d Yours of the 14th 
but have not time to say more by this post, then that mr Bromleys and 
other Gendemen’s good nature join’d with the trouble I have here 
makes me quit weary of serving.^ 

Marlborougb to Godolpbin 

Ghent 

January 3, lyoSfe] 

I was yesterday from ten in the morning till six at night seeing the 
garrison of Ghent and all that belong’d to them march by me. It is 
- astonishing to see so great numbers of good men to look on, suffer 
a place of this consequence to be taken at this season with so little 
a loss. As soon as they knew I had possession of the gates of this 
town, they took the resolution of abandoning Bridges. This camped^ 
is now en^ to my own heart* s desire, and as the hand of the Almighty is 
visible in this whole matter, I hope her Majesty will think it due to 
Him to return public thanks, and at the same time to implore His 
blessing on the next campaign. I can’t egress enough to you the 
importance of these towns, for without them we could neither be 
quiet in our winter quarters nor have opened with advantage the 
next campaign. I shall to-morrow give the necessary orders for the 
separating the army, so that in two days they will be all on their march 
for their winter quarters, I must go with Prince Eugene for some 

^ Sarah Correspondence, i, 164. 
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few days to The Hague, after which I shall take a little care of my 
health. . . 

A result of the first importance was also achieved in the south. 
The land campaign in the Peninsula, as, indeed, in Dauphine, was 
comparatively uneventful. The new Imperialist commander, Star- 
hemberg, landed with four thousand reinforcements at Barcelona in 
April, and on the arrival of Stanhope and the EngHsh contingent 
took the field in the following month. The operations centred 
around th& fortress of Tortosa, on the Ebro, now become one of 
the last Ally strongholds in Eastern Spain. Starhemberg was 
unable to prevent its fall on Jrdy lo. When his main body of some 
six thousand troops eventually arrived from Italy he attempted, in 
conjunction with Stanhope, its recapture. This effort miscarried 
dismally, and with it closed the military operations of the campaign. 
The armies settled down in winter quarters in almost ihe same posi- 
tions as they had occupied at the opening of the year. The French 
had, however, lost nearly five thousand men in the fighting at 
Tortosa, and had been seriously weakened by ihe withdrawal of 
troops for Flanders after the battle of Oudenarde. 

It was, however, at sea that the decisive event took place. The 
possession of Gibraltar enabled the Allies to prevent the junction 
of the Brest and Toulon fleets j but up till now heavy ships had been 
forced to sail to Lisbon every winter to refit. We recall Marl- 
borough’s exhortation to Stanhope, “I conjure you ... to take Port 
Mahon.”* Earlier (June 1708) he had written: 

You know I am sufficiently convinced of the necessity of a squadron 
wintering in the Mediterranean, but it is certain all our seamen are 
against it, alleging the men of war cannot be secure and have all the 
necessities to keep them at sea in the port of Spezzia, so that you must 
continue to press this matter as of the greatest consequence, advising 
the King to do the same.* 

The whole plan depended upon naval co-operation. Sir John 
Leake had succeeded the ill-feted Shovell m January 1708, Dti|iigg 
the summer he had been active. He had fed the army in the Pentn- 
sula, transported the Imperialist reinforcements, had fetdhed 
rinarlps m’s WoHenbuttel bride, captured the island of Sardinia 
with its valuable com supplies (August 1708), and now was free 
to atmek Minorca. For this, however, troops were necessary. 

1 Coxc, iv, 498. • Diipatebes, iv, f. 3. 

* Cb(^9Ping M8S. (Stanhope papers); B. Williaras, Sfatbope, p. 72. 
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Stanhope provided seventeen hundred men, who were embarked at 
Barcelona. A rendezvous with Leake was arranged off Minorca, 
and the squadrons met on September 14. To Leake might have 
fallen the honour of the event. However, with the gale weather 
approaching he refused to hazard the fleet. Leaving Admiral Whit- 
tier with seventeen ships to aid the land operations, he sailed for 
England. Stanhope was undaunted. His arrival off the island led 
to the surrender of the whole place except Port Mahon. This 

longed-for harbour was defended 
by the strong Fort Pliilip, garri- 
soned by a thousand men. Stan- 
hope landed his troops and guns, 
and prepared for a regular siege. 
But on September 3 o, after a week 
of reconnoitring, the garrison 
surrendered to an offer of good 
terms . With the fall of this main 
defence the harbour was soon 
occupied, and thus, at a cost of less than fifty killed and wounded, 
the English fleet secured their coveted base in the Mediterranean. 
To Stanhope belongs the credit, and it certainly seems that the 
admirals were not so forward in the capture of this great naval 
prize as might have been expected. “I may in confidence,” wrote 
Stanhope somewhat bitterly to Sunderland, “tell your lordship that 
I have in all this afeir met with ten times more difficulty in dpaTing 
with the sea [officers] than with the enemy.” 

Henceforward the English fleet had a. secure, unapproachable 
island base in the Mediterranean, and their co mmand of the inknd 
sea became perennial. The importance attached to the possession 
of Minorca by the soldiers, sailom, and statesmen of all parties *in 
England became a continuing tradition which fifty years later, when 
the island was lost, explained the pitiless execution of Admiral Byng. 
To Marlborough in 1708 the capture of Port Mahon was the achieve- 
ment of a major strategic aim decisive upon the future course of the 
war. 

Thus ended, according to his “heart’s desire,” Marlborough’s 
grand campaign of 1708. Throughout the supreme command had 
unquestioned in his hands. He often deferred to Eugene’s 
and: the two co mm and er s always presented themselves in full 
agreement. Marlborough’s decisions, supported by Eugene, were 
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accepted invariably by the councils of war. The noble Prince not 
only served and aided, but inspired Marlborough in anxious days. > 
But the responsibility and authority rested with the Duke and five- 
sixths of the troops in the field were under his own command. 
Success was joyously shared between the two, but failure would have 
jEallen upon Marlborough alone. G^nstantly ailing in health, reduced 
once to despair, gnawed by his political anxieties at home, harassed 
by every kind of pressure and appeal from Godolphin, Sarah, and 
the Whig leaders, conscious of his waning favour with the Queen, 
pursued by the inveterate malice of the Tory Party, he nevertheless 
continuously took great risks, and wished to take more. 

The answer to the innumerable criticisms passed upon his opem- 
tions must be their complete success. While always audacious, in^ 
every case he made the most careful plans based upon wonderfully i 
accurate information. He had studied attentively the character of 
his chief opponent, Venddme. He realized quickly the divergence 
of view among the French commanders, and played upon it. From 
the batde of Oudenarde onward he was sure that the morale of the 
French army was broken. Weighing aU these fectors and mak i n g 
his plans, he did not allow himself to be distracted by the closing 
of his communications or converging superior forces. He was 
unajSfected by the terrible appearance of the war-map. Although 
baulked in his design of marching into France, he contrived to 
produce outstanding success by a second alternative. He persevered, r, 
undaunted by hazards, unsatisfied by victory, until every antagonist || 
and almost every adherent was worn down by physical and mental 
strain, and he was left unchallenged master of the whole theatre of 
war. think,’’ he wrote to Sarah on December lo, **we may say 
without vanity that France will with terror remember this campaign 
for a long time.” 



Chapter Twenty-eight 
CULMINATION 

1708 — ^WINTER 


i 

i 


I 


E ngland had now been raised by JVTarlborough’s 
victories to the summit of the world. Many living men 
could remember the island as a paid dependant of France. 
The Constitution and the religion of the{ nation had re- 
peatedly lain under mortal challenge. Only twenty years before, 
with Ireland in rebellion and Scotland separate and estranged, the 
English people, led by the aristocracy, had been reduced to the 
desperate remedy of bringing in a foreign ruler and foreign troops 
to protect them against betrayal by their own sovereign and invasion 
by Louis XIV. Even after the wars of William HE, as it seemed but 
yesterday, the nation, disarmed by an insensate economy, had quaked 
to see the Grand Monarch occupying without the firing of a shot 
all the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands, and adding, apparently 
without opposition, the mighty empire of Spain and the Indies to 
the already paramount and overweening power of France. Protes- 
tantism and Parliamentary institutions crouched behind the dykes 
of Holland or stood ill-guarded and downcast beyond the Strait of 
Dover. The discordant petty states of Germany could make no 
h^dway against the gleaming arms and all-embracing diplomacy of 
France. Not only European hegemony, but even the dominion of 
the whole world seemed about to &11 to a glorified, triumphant. 
Catholic ruler, as intolerant as he was cultured, as cruel and ambi- 
tious as he was strong, and sole autocrat of twenty million Frendb.- 
men. 

One man and three batdes had transformed all. The Grand 
Monarch was beaten to his knees. His armies would no longer 
face in the open field the men who had conquered at Blenheim, 
Ramilhes, and Oudenarde, or the Commander who led rb<*-m . The 
whole of the Netherlands, all their fortresses, had been regained 
now stood as the barrier of salvation for world causes d e a'** to 
and ^lish hearts. The three parts of the British Isles were 
united under one Queen and one Parliament. The French fleets had 
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been driven from the seas. The Mediterranean had become an 
English lake. The treasures of the ocean, the wonders of the New 
World, seemed to be the appointed inheritance of the islanders. 

An intense desire to take part in these splendid events inspired the 
nobility, the country gentlemen, and even the city merchants. 
There was a galaxy of talent at the disposal of the Crown. Not 
merely profit, though profit there was in plenty, but even more 
fame and the chance to attempt great deeds, allured with their 
magnetic spell ability and rank. Eloquence in Parliament, valour in 
the field or afloat, wealth, broad acres, ancient lineage, bore the eager 
competitors to the arena. Political intrigue, party faction, royal 
favour, prescribed the conditions of their strife for power. The 
Continent laboured to understand the English political system- The 
eyes of Europe were fixed upon the Court of Queen Anne. Every 
word, every whisper, every gesture, every combmation or counter- 
combination of the leading figures of British public life, were eagerly 
reported. Above all, the minutest indications of the Queen’s mood 
and leanings were reported far and wide. The persons she saw, the 
bishops she made, the honoxirs she bestowed, the jewels she chose 
to wear, the bedchamber women who presented them to her — all 
these were scrutmked by rulers of a score of states with as much 
attention as was paid to the march of a substantial corps &om one 
theatre to another. 

We have seen by what narrow margins, against what adverse 
chances, the Grand Alliance had three times been rescued by Marl- 
borough’s war and policy from ignominious collapse. The external 
difficulties were now virtually at an end. With Eugene at his side, 
his military command was undisputed. The princes and sovereigns 
of the Grand Allian ce had in general yielded themselves to his 
leadership. From The Hague, :from Hanover, firom Berlin, &om 
Vienna, &om Turin, ftom Barcelona, all roads led to his tent. The 
Russian excursion of Charles XII had removed that formidable 
irrelevancy from the scene. To dictate terms of peace to France, 
either upon her frontiers or in P aris itself, seemed a prospect near 
and sure. But now a new and fatal burden was bound upon those 
shoulders which had borne so much. The Queen’ s heart, it was said, 
was changing. The Captain-General and his wife were losing — nay, 
had lost — ^the favour they had used to such effect. The Tories, the 
peace party, the Jacobite party, were gaining in royal favour. Hence- 
forth the Court of Louis XIV pondered the question. If reasonable 
peace is denied, can France hold out till Marlborough falls? Thus 
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every scrap of gossip about Queen Anne, about her relations with 
Sarah and Abigail, about Mr Harley and the back stairs, about Whig 
obtrusiveness and Godolphin’s hdplessness, exercised its influence 
both upon the conduct of the war and every peace negotiation. 
Queen Anne was the axis upon which the fate of Europe turned: 
and Queen Anne had now become her own worst enemy. 

As the meeting of Parliament approached the Whigs professed 
themselves highly discontented with the exertions which Godolphin, 
Marlborough, and even Sarah — who had broken herself in their 
interests — ^had made to bring them into office. Sunderland was 
deputed to inform the Duchess that unless Lord Somers received 
promotion, and unless Law Officers more agreeable to their party 
were appointed, they would withdraw their support. Sarah passed 
this on to Marlborough, besieging Lille, and did h^ best herself. 
When it was seen that she no longer had any influSice with the 
Queen some of the Whig lords even stooped to make their court, 
with poor success, to Abigail. They realized that Marlborough alone 
still possessed exploitable credit with the Queen. They therefore 
sought to spur him to their service by renewing the attadr upon his 
brother, which had been called off at the beginning of the year. 
Whether or not Admiral Churchill was vulnerable in his financial 
record, or in his naval administration, he was certainly obnoxious to 
them as a politician. The Admiral had during the year stimulated 
the Toryism of his chief. Prince George of Denmark, and given full 
vent to his own. He had embarrassed Godolphin and Marlborough 
by circulating the report that flie Duke had given a regiment to a 
certain Colonel Jones at the instigation of Harley. He had dted the 
Secretary-at-War, Walpole, as his authority for this. Much mischief 
wsis made thereby. He meddled besides in the intrigues about Oxford 
patronage. Sarah became deeply incensed against him . In vehement 
letters she importuned her husband to free himself of a brother who 
had become an encumbrance. For a long time Marlborough resisted. 
He was attached to his brother George, through whom he controlled 
naval strategy. He yielded only to &e arguments of Godolphin. 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

June 111 2.2, 1708 

The case with the Prince is little better. He is sometimes tmeasy 
at the apprehensions of what he shall meet with, but unadvisable in 
rvjWhat is proper to prevent it; whether &om his own temper, or mari e so 
by yoor brother, I cannot judge. But your brother is not, at least seems 
not to be, without his own uneasin^s too, in which I always confirm 
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him when wc talk together, and he appears to be upon those occasions 
very much of my mind; however, he has great animosities and partia- 
lities, and either cannot, or will not prevail with the Prince to do any 
good.^ 


John to Sarah 

August 2, 1708 

I am sorry that my brother George is gone to Oxford, fearing he 
may do what I shall not Hke. I can’t hinder being concerned for 
him, though I find he is not at all sensible of the trouble he is like to 
have this winter, so that I shall certainly have mortifications upon his 
account.® 


Godolphin to Marlborough 

Windsor 

July 6/17, 1708 

You may do me the right to observe that I never trouble you with 
stories from hence, being sensible I ought not to make you uneasy, 
upon whom all our hopes and safeties depend. But since you required 
an account of the noise about your brotiber George and Mr Walpole, 
I cannot but tbink he was very much to blame in that whole afeir 
from the beginning to the end; but nobody is able to give so exact 
an account of the particulars as Mr Craggs, who was himself a witness 
to the most material part of it. I must needs add, upon this occasion, 
that your brother does certainly contribute very much to keep up 
both in the Prince and in the Queen the natural, but very inconvenient 
averseness they have to the WMgs in general, and to Sir George Byng 
in particular, though Mr Montgomery took all imaginable pains to 
reconcile them, and to give promises and assurances to each other; 

nothing is more certain than that the general dislike of your 
brother in that station is stronger than ever, and much harder to be 
supported; but nothing less than your express co mman d should have 
maApt me say so much to you upon so disagreeable a subject.® 

It was not till October that Marlborough was fina lly convinced 
that his brother must go. Then he wrote him a truly devastating 
letter. 

Marlborough to Admiral Churchill 

October 19, 1708 

Finding you still continue in the Prince’s co un c i l , and the Parlia- 
ment now so near, I cannot be so wanting either to you or to myself 
as not to teU you plainly, with all the kindness of a brother and the 
sincerity of a friend, that if you do not take an unaltemble resolution 
of laying down tbat employment before the Parliament sits, you will 
certainly do the greatest disservice imaginable to the Queen and 
\ iv, 89. * Ib^., 185. ® Sarah Correspondence, ii, 288. 
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-Prince, the greatest prejudice to me, and bring yourself into such 
inconveniences as may last as long as you live, and from which it is 
whoUy impossible to protect you. Whereas, on the other side, if the 
considerations of making the Queen’s affairs more easy next session, 
of avoiding a great deal of trouble and disagreeableness to the Prince, 
and of real danger to yourself, as well as prejudice to me, prevail 
with you to comply with my earnest desire in this thing, I think I 
coiild be answerable to you that you could not fail of finding your 
advantage in it, doubly to what you do now, both in profit and quiet. 
These motives being all of them as strong as it is possible for me to 
suggest, I hope you will give me the satisfaction of letting me know 
very soon, that my mind may be at ease in this matter, and that you 
have virtually laid down before my comingj>ver.^ 

ippDi 

Both Marlborough and Godolphin hoped th^^ jLie sacrifice of the 
Admiral would placate the Whigs and spare the Queen the distress 
of a Parliamentary attack upon George of Denmark. All through 
this summer the Prince had lain grievously ill in the little house lie 
Queen had occupied at Windsor. Here she and Abigail nursed him 
with every care. The poor Prince had his astma, a spitting of blood, 
a iethargie, a hidropsie and something of a palsie.”“ The summer of 
1708 was hot, and the Prince suffered much in the small house from 
the weather, from his maladies, and no doubt from the remedies of 
those days. The house was backed upon the park, and, according 
to^l^Sarah, gave easy access to Harley, who was frequently admitted 
by Abigail to the Queen. 

Wnbo can wonder at Anne’s hatred of the Whigs, whose cruelty 
and greed of employment sought to hound her stricken husband 
out of place and r^utation? Her sorrow as a wife, her wrath as 
Queen, were flames that fed each other. Heedless of this, and, 
indeed, of every decency, but strong in their sense of constitutional 
injustice, the Whig lords expanded tiheir claims. Nothing would 
now content them but the removal of the Prince, the transference 
of Lord Pembroke to the Admiralty, the distribution of Pembroke’s 
existing offices to Somers and Wtoton. Sunderland collected the 
Junto leaders at Althorp in October to concert their demands. In 
the Lords Haversham excelled Hmself: “Your disasters at sea have 
been so many a man scarce knows where to begin. Your ships have 
been taken by your enemies, as the Dutch have your herrings by 
?lM>als, upon your own coasts; nay, these are pregnant misfortunes, 
and Mg with innumerable mischiefs.” The Whigs believed this was 

1 Cate, hr, * Marlborough Papers, H.M.C,, p. 469. 
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their only way. They struck at Marlborough through his brother 
and at the Queen through her husband. Their calculations were 
proved correct, their methods efficacious. To spare her husband’s 
last days from pitiless public attack, Anne flung the hungry Whigs 
their offices. What she woxild not give to Marlborough’s wise 
and loyal counsel, to Godolphin’s entreaties, and to the obvious 
facts of the Parliamentary situation, she yielded to this peculiarly 
mean form of personal pressure. “The Queen,” wrote Godpl- 
phin to Marlborough on the-day Anne surrendered (October aa/No- 
vember a), 

has at last been brought to allow me to make such condescensions, 
which, if done in time, would have been sufficient to have eased most 
of our difficulties ; and would yet do it, in great measure, if the Whigs 
will be but tolerably reasonable; and I am really of opinion that if you 
were in England at this moment but forty-eight hours, all might yet 
go well — mean as to the public.^ 

The Junto were indignant to find that after the promise had been 
extorted its fiilfilment was delayed. On October 28 they learned the 
cause. Death had discharged the Lord High Admiral from his 
office. “ . . . Nature,” wrote Godolphin, 


was quite worn out m him, and no art could support him long. The 
Queen’s affliction and the difficulty of speaking with that freedom 
and plainness to her which her service requires, while she has so 
tender a concern upon her is a new additional inconvenience, which 
our circumstances did not need, and wiU make it more necessary than 
ever that you should not delay your return to England; for I really 
foresee that unless that can be compassed very, very soon, it will be 
next to impossible to prevent ruin. . . 


The crisis had, however, passed. The Whigs obtained their 
posts. Lord Pembroke became Lord High Admiral. Wharton, 
from whom Ann e had once so summarily demanded his staff on 
account of his evil character, went to Ireland as her Lord-Lieutenant; 
and Somers became Lord President. Thus in the teeth of the Queen, 
somewhat to the concern of the country, but in accord with the will\l 
of the House ef Commons, a characteristicaUy Whig party Adminis- \| > 
tration was installed in power. The events of the next four years 
were to make this expedient the rule for the future. A memorable 1 
milestone in British constitutional history had been passed. 

Admiral Churchill’s appointment lapsed with the death of the 
Prince.** He continues in town,” wroteone of Harley’s correspondents. 


^ Cose, iv, 318. 


® Ibid.t 318-319. 
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tile funeral is over, and then retires to Windsor with the inten- 
tion not to appear this winter in Parliament.”^ Indeed, he never 
appeared in Parliament again. He retired to a villa which he had 
built himself at Windsor, and amused himself for the remaining 
eighteen months of his life with a remarkable aviary, which he 
bequeathed to the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Torrington. 
He does not seem to have amassed a large fortune; but he was 
abje to leave twelve thousand pounds to his natural son, and the 
like sum to his nephew Brigadier Godfrey.® He had been the main- 
spring of the Admiralty for seven war-time years, when the British 
fleets were stronger than all other navies combined, and when they 
were used more whole-heartedly in support of the main strategy 
than at any other period in our naval history. 

Neither Samh nor, indeed, the dortors had realized how rapid 
Prince George of Denmark’s end would be, “but when she heard 
that his condition had become critical she wrote: 

Windsor Lodge 
Oet, 26 

Though the last time I had the honour to wait upon your Majesty 
your usage of me was such as was scarce possible for me to imagine, 
or for anybody to believe, yet I cannot hear of so great a misfortune 
and affliction to you as the condition in which the Prince is without 
coming to pay my duty, in inquiring after your health; and to see if 
in any particular whatsoever, my service can either be agreeable or 
useful to you, for which satisfaction I would do more than I will 
trouble your Majesty to read at this time.® 

This letter grates upon the ear, and it is not surprising that when 
the next day Sarah, who had driven all night from Windsor, pre- 
sented herself at Kensington, she was, as she records, received 
*Very coolly, and like a stranger,” by the afflicted Queen. She 
returned, however, the next day and was present at the moment of 
the Prince’s death. Archdeacon Coxe, writir^ for the Rtigland of 
1820, says: 

She again waited on the Queen the ensuing morning. With affectionate 
zeal she removed her royal mistress ftom this sad spectacle to her 
closet, and desiring the olher attendants to withdraw, she knelt down, 
and endeavoured to soothe the agonies of her grief, continuing in 
' fflat posture till the first emotions had subsided.* 

^ Levis to IMey, Novembet z; Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, jto. 

* LnttteB, vi, 5S. » Coxe, tv, 321. * Ibid., 32a, 
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Such rigmarole probably does justice to what occurred. Sarah 
was in a false position. She would have been universally condemned 
if she had abandoned her mistress and former beloved friend in her 
grief; yet her presence could only be an intrusion. One person alone 
in the whole world could be of any comfort to Anne. It was to 
Abigail she turned. She suffered herself to be led and advised by 
Sarah, whose duty it was; but she only wanted Abigail. Sarah 
directed affairs with her customary precision. The Queen must leave 
Kensington for St James’s in order that the funeral arrangements 
should be made. Anne, reluctant to quit her husband’s body, 
resisted feebly for a while and then submitted. The Duchess, putting 
aside the Queen’s requests for Abigail by saying, ‘‘Your Majesty 
may send for her at St James’s, when and how you please,” con- 
ducted her in her own coach to that palace. 

No fault can be found with Sarah’s behaviour on this difficult 
occasion. It was correct, capable, and considerate; but on neither 
side was there a spark of loving companionship. AH that was 
dead. Even its afterglow ended with the breath of the poor Prince. 
He had always been a good friend to Sarah and a staunch admirer 
of the Duke. Now he too was gone. Sarah in her memoirs wrote 
of her relations with the Queen in the succeeding weeks: 

She would make me sit down as formerly and make some little show 
of kindness at night when I took my leave; but she would never 
speak to me of anything, and I found I could gain no ground, which 
was not to be wondered at, for I never came to her without finding 
Mrs Masham had just gone from her, and I went to her seldomer.^ 

Sarah’s behaviour would lie under no reproach but for her subse- 
quent writings upon these events. She thought fit to record that 
the Queen, in spite of her grief, “ate a very good dinner” on the 
day of her husband’s death. 'When Anne took the habit of sitting 
alone for long hours in her husband’s little workroom at St James’s 
Palace, she made a reflection which does only herself discredit. 
“But the true reason of her Majesty choosing this closet to sit in 
was that the backstairs belonging to it came from Mis Masham^^ 
lodgi0gs,"'who^by that meitns could secretly BSBSg to^ef whom sW 
pleased.”* These aspersions, uninspiring as thoughts, unpleasant 
as statements, recoil upon their author when contrasted with one of 
Anne ’s scribbled notes to Sarah: 

I scratched twice at dear Mrs Freeman’s door, as soon as Lord 
1 Sarah Correspondmct^ i, 41J-416. * Conduct, p. 265. 
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Treasiiref went from me, in hopes to have spoke one more word to 
him before he was gone; but, nobody hearing me, I wrote this, not 
caring to send what I had to say by word of mouth; which was, to 
desire him that when he sends his orders to Kensington he would 
give directions there may be a great many Yeomen of the Guards to 
carry the Prince’s dear body, that it may not be let faU, the great stairs 
being very steep and slippery.^ 

When Archdeacon Coxe says of this that it “marks the Queen’s 
minute attention to all the details of the interment” he also seems 
to Ml below the level of feelings which simple folk understand. 

Low, low lay the Tories in the trough of misfortune after Hhrley^s 
fall. Harley’s ordeal, until Greg’s dying breath had exonerated birrij 
had been shattering. That at least was over; but he had quitted 
office and the Court to find his party split into at least three sections, 
each abusing the other, and all laying the blame of their plight upon 
him. The Jacobite attempted invasion ruined Tory prospects at 
the polls, hfauled and diminished, they awaited the meeting of a 
Parliament where, for the first time during the reign, the Whigs 
would be masters. St John, seatless, buried himself in the country. 
Harley was returned; but to a scene how changed 1 For nearly a 
decade he had practically led the House of Commons, either from 
the Speaker’s Chair or as Secretary of State. All that time he had 
been its principal figure. Now, stripped of his official trappings, 
without a majority to support or even a party to cheer him, and 
lacking the power of dramatic and eloquent speech by whi^ an 
individual positioivcan be maintained, hfe prospects seemed at first 
forlorn. 

But Hatley’s political knowledge taught him that a bftfliing process 
would soon begin in the Tory Opposition. Common misfortunes 
would beget a common partisanship. He felt sure the party would 
come back to him. He knew its great strength if united. Meanwhile, 
as was notorious — and notorious to his advantage — he was, through 
Abigail, in the closest contact with the Queen. Abigail signalled 
her loyalties and information in her own cryptic way. 

Abigail Masbam to Harley 

April xitb, 1708 

I was at Court this day, and if I have any skill in physiognomy, 
my old mistress is not pl^ed with me. I told you ’twas my thought 
on Ifettsday night. If I guess right am to seek why ’tis so. My Lady 

^ Core, iv, 524. 
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Giggster [?] was there very gay and seemed extremely at ease. Ailligo’s 
mother [?] was also there. I was asked by a very sensible man and 
one that knows G^urts whether any or all of us four were not with 
my old mistress when she last was in town. The reason for the question 
I had not, and th;p answer I made you may guess. I shan’t go till 
Thursday; therefore you may be sure I shall wait on you first.^ 


July zist, 1708 

I repent heartily my telling my aimt [the Queen] the reason why I 
desired to go to Walton [London], but id not question having leave, 
as I told you in my last. I thank you for your kind advice, and I hope 
God Almighty will give me more grace than to be taken in any of 
their snares. I am very ready to believe they will try aU ways to ruin 
me, but they shall never do it by any indirect action of my own. If 
theirs will take effect against me, God’s will be done: I must submit to 
what He permits. Oh, my poor aunt Stephens is to be pitied very 
much, for they press her h^der than ever. Since what happened lately 
she is altered more than is to be imagined; no ready money [courage] 
at aU to supply her with common necessaries. Really I see it so bad 
and they come so fast upon her I have no hopes of her deliverance, 
for she will put it quite out of her fiiends’ power to save her. I have 
heard of the court they make to Mrs Packet [Hanover ffunily] firom 
several people and told her all; while she is leaving it, she is very melan- 
choly, but says litde to the matter. 

My Lady Pye [Duchess of Marlborough] is here still. I have not 
seen my aunt since my duty called me, which was Saturday and Sunday 
in the morning; to-morrow I go again to do my duty. I don’t think it 
any unkindness in my aunt, but because my Lady Pye is here. My 
&iend that is gone the journey you need not fear will be led into any 
inconvenience by the person you mentioned to my brother, for my 
friend is as cautious as anybody can be; he knows them very well. 

I shall be glad to have a line ficom you Saturday. God bless you and 
give you he alth. The papers are safe which you left with me, but if 
you want them let me know when you write, “ 


Apart ftom his hopes in Court intrigues and party strife, Harley 
might at any ritne receive a valuable windftll from abroad. Oudjp- 
narde, indeed, had been a heavy blow, setting the town agog again 
with 

almost impossible, if one took a map and studied the positions of the 
armies and Marlborough’s communications, to believe that he could 
capture Lille. Expert military opinion was predominantly adverse 
throughout Europe. Marlborough as he now stood with the 
Queen was in no condition to sustain so grievous a reverse as the 

^ Potdand Papers, iv, 486-496. * Ibid.^ 495-496. 
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abandonment of the siege. There were always, besides, the personal 
dangers of the trenches and the field. 

Harley, out of office, still preserved his group of correspondents. 
One such, Erasmus Lewis,' a Cambridge man with diplomatic 
experience, Harley’s private secretary in 1704^ made a series of 
reports to his chief which reveal only too clearly their common point 
of view. “The business of our little world,” he wrote to Harley 
(September 28), “stands still in expectation of the great event in 
Flanders, and till that be decided all things are in suspense. . . 

I conceive [October 17] . . . our afBurs to be in such a miserable 
posture that it cannot but affect anyone who has a subsistence ... in 
his country. I see, however, that this ill blast blows this good, that 
I dare go, without fear of being insulted, into public places, which I 
could not have done some months since; . . . and you would be 
surprised to hear men say publicly we have spent so many millions to 
find out this great secret, that our General does not understand the 
laHier de la guerrt^ that he has indeed twice or thrice thrown a lucky 
main, but never knew how to play his game, and that he is but a little 
genius, of a size adapted to getting money by all sordid and dishonour- 
able ways, which I think never was the vice of a warlike, nor, indeed, 
of a great spirit of any sort.* 

And (October 8), the fruits of eavesdropping: 

Lord Sunderland, Lord Coningsby and Sir James Forbes dined yester- 
day at Pontacks with their Qty Friends, where they took Lille and 
raised six millions in a trice without the assistance of any but their own 
party, as the two gentlemen last named declared last night in all the 
public places, adding that Lord Treasurer had promised to drop the 
Duke of Queensberry, and to surrender himself up entirely to the sage 
advices of the Junto.* 

Refreshed by these streams of malicious gossip, flowing in perfect 
detachment from national interest, Harley and the leaders of the 
Tory Opposition watched the heartshaking drama of the famous 
siege run its course, and awaited with equal eagerness bad news 
from the front and the meeting of Parliament. As this approached, 
St John from his country retreat gave signs of life and recovery. 


St John to Harhy 

October ii, 1708 

I have thought a good while that you could expect from one quarter 
but that you have met with, and this prepossession used to 
^ Pwjkai ]^et8, iv, 503. » Ibid., 307. » Ibid., 308. 
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make me very uneasy when we were building up the power of a faction 
which it was plain we should find it necessary in a short time to pull 
down, and when we entered into some engagements which would 
prove clogs and fetters upon us whenever we came in our own defence 
to play a contrary game. This has been and this is our case, and what 
can redeem us from more than Egyptian bondage? There is one 
person [no doubt Marlborough] who with a fiat resolutely pronounced 
might do it; but when I recollect all I heard and saw last winter I 
despair of any salvation from thence. There is no hope I am fully 
convinced but in the Church of England party, not in that neither on 
the foot it now stands, and without more confidence than is yet 
re-established between them and us. Why do jou not gedn Brontlg/ 
entirely ? The task is not difficult, and by governing him without 
seeming to do so, you will influence them. Your Friends, I mean 
such of them as are in Parliament, will I dare say take their parts and 
do everjrthing which they possibly can without direct contradiction 
to themselves. You broke the party, mite it again \ their sufferings have 
made them wise, and whatever piques or jealousies they may entertain 
at present, as they feel the success of better conduct these will wear o£^ 
and you will have it in your power by reasonable measures to lead 
them to reasonable ends. 

If they are not at first strong enough to conquer they will be too 
strong to be broken- This hollow sqmr^ will defend you who seem to 
be singled out for destruction, and will be in condition whenever 
the propitious day comes to lodge power where it naturally should 
be, with property.® 

Harley needed no prompting where Bromley was concerned. For 
some weeks he had held his written pledge. “I can now assure 
you,” Bromley had written (September i8), “of my own very 
sincere disposition to enter into measures witii you and the gentib- 
man you mention, for serving our common interest, and that I 
verily believe you will find the like in others.”* 

St John to Harley 

November 6, 1708 

I am as much convinced as it is possible to be that going out of 
employment at the tme ^d in the n^er we <hd^was^q 3 ^j.Ji^ _ 
and pru(!ent. No man’s opinion can add any weight to confirm me 
in this thought. 

I must say further that the merit of this action depends, according to 
my apprehension, on the use which you and your friends make of that 

^ Evidently the late Sectetaty-at-Wat had in his mind Cataman’s brilliant retreat 
&om the field of Elixem in 1705. 

• Bath Papers, H.M.C., i, 191. ® Portland Papers, iv, 504. 
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state of freedom which, they placed themselves in by laying down their 
employments. 

No one living is able to do so much as you yourself towards remov- 
ing our present evils, and towards averting those which a very short- 
sighted man may perceive to impend over us. But you are the mark 
at which every daxt of faction is levelled, and it is impossible either 
that you should be safe from daily insults or that the least progress 
should be made towards those views which you propose, unless a 
number of gentlemen be satisfied of their danger, unless they be 
convinced that to preserve themselves they must follow you, unless 
you inspire your party with industry and courage, which at present 
seem only to be possessed by the factions, and with as much of that 
virtuous love of the country as this vile generation is capable of 
receiving and which at present seems to have the least share in the 
guidance of any side. The fiery trial of affliction has made the gentle- 
men of the Qiurch of England more prepared to form such a party 
than from their former conduct it might luve been expected. . . .^ 

Thus, while the Queen and Abigail had been holding the fo^t 
against the Whigs and obdurately resisting the advice of her two 
great counsellors, Harley quietly and deftly rallied the Tories. The 
spectacle which greeted the new' Parliament of a purely party Whig 
Administration monopolizing all the important offices, though 
certainly not the favour of the Crown, was all that was necessary to 
unite the “gentlemen of England” into a solid opposition. To 
whom could they look but Harley, who had suffered for resisting 
Whig pretensions, and whose relations with the Queen gave him the 
key to the spacious patronage of any new Administration? 

The intense constitutional struggle recorded in the letters between 
tiae Queen and JMarlborough had proceeded unknown to Parlia- 
ment or the nation. It was fought out sternly in secret. To the 
outer world the Constitution seemed to work with perfect smooth- 
ness. The Queen was seen to extend her gracious favour increas- 
ingly to those statesmen who had the greatest influence with the 
new Parliament. The new Parliament extolled its happy relations 
with the Crown; and the Commons voted ever larger supplies for 
the prosecution of the war, even before the campaign of 1708 
reached its long-drawn, glorious conclusion. Such was the world 
parade. But underneath how strangely different 1 The victorious 
General broken and begging to retire ; the faithful Treasurer a black- 
mailed agent of the Junto; the world-revered Sovereign working 
by the badtstaics with the publicly discredited leader of the Opposi- 

^ Bali Papers, i, 193. 
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tion against the Parliament which sustained her throne and the great 
Ministers who had made it safe and almost all-powerful 1 

We have now reached the culmination of the eighteenth-century 
world war, and also of this story. The foundations of Marlborough’s • j 
authority in England had been destroyed, and the national and 
European cause which he served was triumphant. His power had' 
gone, but his work was done. We have witnessed a spectacle, so 
mo^g Tor the times in which we live, of a league of twenty-sis 
signatory states successfully resisting and finally overcoming a mighty 
coherent military despotism. It was a war of the circumference 
against the centre. When we reflect upon the selfish aims, the 
jealousies and shortcomings of the Allies, upon their many natural 
divergent interests, upon the difficulties of procuring common and 
timely agreement upon any single necessary measure, upon the weari- 
ness moral and physical which drags down all prolonged human 
effort; when we remember that movement was limited to the speed 
of a marching soldier or a canal barge, and communication or 
correspondence to that of a coach, or at the best of a horseman, 
we cannot regard it as strange that Louis XTV should so long have 
sustained his motto, “Nec pluribus impar.” Lying in his central 
station with complete control of the greatest nation of the wodd in 
one of its most remarkable ebullitions, with the power to plan far 
in advance, to strike now in this quarter, now in diat, and above all 
with the certainty of implicit obedience, it is little wonder how well 
and how long he fought. The marvel is that any force could have 
been found in that unequipped civilization of Europe to withstand, 
still less to subdue him. In Marlborough the ramshackle coalition 
had found, if not its soul, its means of effective expression, its organic 
umty, and its supreme sword. Thus the circle of quaking states and 
peoples, who had almost resigned themselves to an inevitable crver- 
lordship, became a ring of fire and steel, which in its contraction wore> 
down and strangled their terrible foe. 

This result had in fact been .achieved. B ehin d the lines of the 
Fre nch armies,, beneath the glitter of .. 

all lay in ruin. The Grand Monarch still stood magnificent at bay; 
but his heart was broken. When he looked out upon his wast^ 
realm, upon the depleted manhood of France, upon his pillaged 
treasury and half-tilled fields, upon his cowed armies and sunken 
fleet, despair and remorse swelled upon him in a dark flood, and 
peace at any price became his dearest, all-compelling wish. 
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Marlborough, Heinslus, Eugene, the Triumvirate of executive 
action, could not as yet see the dust and ashes which lay behind 
the fortresses, the rivers, and the mountain-chains of the French 
front. They saw that front was still unbroken; they were sure it was 
crumbling. One more campaign, one effort stronger than any yet 
made, and the prize of their long toils would be won. This was their 
conviction at the faU of Ghent and Bruges. They could not foresee 
the crowning calamity of the great frost which was to ffiU on France 
in the winter of 1708. Neither, on the other hand, were they or any 
of their generation conscious of the new strength which the French 
people could supply if a war of monarchical aggrandizement should 
be transformed into a war of national survival. They all three under- 
mted both the present prostration and the latent final resources of 
France. None of these facts presented themselves to the breathless 
actors in this struggle in the clear light, shape, and proportion in 
which we now see them. They could not tell how soon or with 
what exertions they were going to win. But that they were wioning, 
and had only to hold together and drive on, was their absolute 
conviction. 

. But when they looked bchiud them to their own countries they 
jsaw themselves at the last gasp. The Empire, including Austria 
knd ail Germany, could not put forty thousand men in the field, 
apart from the troops paid for by the Sea Powers. The Dutch were 
worn to the bone by the endless struggles of the Republic. Their 
Barrier was in their hands to take and hold. They longed for peace. 
All future war-effort depended upon Marlborough and England, 
and from this moment Marlborough and England were no longer 
one. 

^ I The Captain-General and the Lord Treasurer, Marlborough and 
i I Godolphin, had spent upon the seven campaigns all t hei r political 
;| coital. The Queen was estranged. Instead of being their strength, 
j , she was henceforth thei r bane. Sarah and Godolphin were h er 
‘ avemion, Marlborough a splendid but oppressive &ct. The Tories 
I banned from power, united by misfortune, nursed revenge. The 
Whigs had arrived. They had forced their way into what the Queen 
1 regarded as her own apartments. They had gained control of all 
I the great oflSces and assets of State, including the services of Marl- 
1 borough. They had the majorities of the Lords and Commons at 
^their backs. They cared nothing for Sarah and Godolphin; for these 
’ , Were blunted tools which could be thrown aside. They knew they 
^wed nothing to Marlborough. He constantly vowed that he would 
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align himself with no party. In so far as he had used his influence , 
m their behalf upon the Queen it had been in vain. He had not only / 
had no part in their success, but had even been grievously ofiended' 
by the actual methods by which they had succeeded in gaining their 
ends. They recogniaed him as their greatest possession. They were 
sure he was in their hands, or at least that without them his power 
•vras at an end. He knew this too. He was inflexibly resolved not to 
pky the game of any party. From the bottom of his heart, and with 
forty years’ experience in court, camp, and council, he despised" 
both Whigs and Tories with a cordiality which history has readily 
understood. Hdaceforward he regarded himself not as a leader, but 
as a functionary. He would serve the Government as a soldier or as 
a diplomatist. He would not be answerable for their relations 
with the Queen or with Parliament. He would lead such armies as 
they" provided, arid negotiate such treaties as they prescribed. In 
this humbler guise he might stiU procure the means to fight the final 
campaign and march to Paris. 
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Volume Four 


PREFACE 

T his volume upon the fall of Marlborough completes 
the story of hk life which I began nearly ten years 
ago. It exposes and explains the lamentable desertion by 
England of her leadership of the Grand Alliance, or 
League of Nations, which had triumphandy broken the military 
power of Louis XIV. It shows how when victory has been 
won across measureless hazards it can be cast away by the 
pride of a victorious War Party and the intrigues of a pacifist 
reaction. 

In the spring of 1709 we see England, or Great Britain, as she 
had recently become, at the summit of power and achievement. 
Queen Anne, seated securely upon her throne, was the centre of 
the afl&irs of the then known world. The smallest incident at her 
Court was studied with profound respect or attention by aU civilized 
countries. Louis XIV, old, broken, bereaved, brooded discon- 
solately amid the stricken splendours of Versailles. The tyrant of 
Europe, who had let loose a quarter of a century of war upon his 
neighbours, had become a suppliant. The Whig Party in England, 
possessed of majorities in the Lords and Commons, had forced 
themselves into power. They no longer sought the liberation of 
Europe, but the destmetion of France. They lost tiie victorious 
peace which might have closed the struggle. In France they roused 
the patriotism with which Frenchmen have always defended their 
soil, and in England they fell a prey to the designs of their party 
foes. The terrible batde of Malplaquet, the bloodiest and best 
contested for a hundred years, marked the climax of their efforts. 
Thereafter all became shameful and confused. Queen Anne aban- 
doned the purposes of her reign. Abigail led Harley up the back- 
stairs. The Queen devoted her great power to driving out the 
Whigs. England was dominated by party politics and the jealous 
emulation of great nobles. Madborough and Godolphin were 
undermined. The Whigs were ejected and chased from office, and 
a Ministry was installed resolved upon peace at any cost. But by 
these very facts the French were incited to continue their resistance, 
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and after three more years of conflict they found themselves, though 
exhausted, still erect. 

This process depended upon the political drama in London, which 
in its various acts and scenes illustrates vividly the life of a Parlia- 
mentary nation, and reveals at many points the foundations of our 
Constitution. Marlborough was hunted down. His wife was driven 
from the Court. He himself, though he served the Tories faithfully 
in the field, was subjected to the cruellest humiliations and vile, 
undeserved reproach. The British army was forced to abandon its 
comrades in the field, and a peace was made contrary to every canon 
of international good faith. All Europe, friend and foe, was stag- 
gered by the perfidy of the Tory Ministers; but while the Queen 
lived they ruled with unchallengeable authority. Marlborough chose 
exile rather than the iU-usage he must receive in his native land. 
The name of England became a b 3 rword on the Continent, and at the 
moment of Queen Anne’s death the Protestant Succession itself was 
in danger, and our island on the verge of a second Qvil War. 
This supreme disaster was averted, but when Miarlborough returned 
to his native land and to a great position, time and age, which cast 
their veils over the fierce impulses and scenes of action, had led" him 
to the dusk of his life. 

I have tried to show Marlborough in his wonderful strength, 
j without concealing his faults. I am not aware of any charge brought 
against him that has not been fully exposed and discussed. My im- 
pression of his size and power Im grown with study. His genius 
in war, his statecraft, his virtues as a man, may be judged by these 
pages; nor is it necessary to dwell further upon them here. Happy 
the State or sovereign who finds such a servant in years of danger 1 

I have followed the method used in earlier volumes of always 
endeavouring to make Marlborough speak whenever possible. I 
have drawn upon the admirable foreign histories of this period — 
Klopp, Salomon, Von Noorden — and have been guided by them 
to the vivid reports of Hof fmann , Gallas, and other ambassadors 
and envoys to the English Court. From these sources a more 
intimate picture can be obtained of ^e political life of our country 
than in any of our domestic records. 

The Blenheim archives have been found more fertile than in the 
preceding volume; in particular the reports of the British spy m 
Paris seem of high interest. 

I must express my acknowledgments to the authorities of the 
Rijksarchicf at The Hague for the courtesy with which they have 
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laid their archives open to me; and also to the Huntington Library 
in California, to the Hon. Edward Cadogan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon Halswell, and others who have contributed original 
material. 

I have been greatly assisted in the necessary researches by Mr F. W. 
Deakin, of Wadham College, Oxford, and again by Brigadier R. P. 
Pakenham- Walsh and Commander J. H. Owen, R.N., in technical 
matters. I accord my thanks to all those who so kindly allowed me 
to reproduce pictures and portraits in their possession, and to the 
present Duke of Marlborough for continuing to give me the freedom 
of the Blenheim archives. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

Chartweix 
Westerham 
August 13, 1938 



Chapter One 

00 

1708-1709 — ^AUTUMN AND WINTER 

T he whole of Europe was now weary of the almost 
nnri^sifig wars which had ravaged its peoples for 
twenty years. Peace was desired by all the warring 
states. It was in all men*s minds. The Allies wished to 
reap the fruits of victory. Louis XIV, resigned to the decision of 
arms, sought only a favourable or even a tolerable escape. The 
enormous quarrel had been fought out, and the exorbitant power 
of Fmnce was broken. Not one of the original objects of the war 
was not already gained. Many further advantages were open. Why 
then was this peace not achieved in the winter of 1708 or the spring 
of 1709? Upon Marlborough has been cast the responsibility for 
this lamentable breakdown in human affairs. How far is this censure 
just? The issue is decisive for his fame. Before it can be judged his 
authority and the foundations on which it stood in Holland and in 
Britain must be measured. 

From the day in 1706 on which the Emperor had first offered 
1 him the Viceroyalty of the Netherlands a sense of divergent interest 
j\had arisen between the Dutch leaders and their Deputy Captain- 
General. Although Marlborough had at a very early stage refused 
the offer, the Dutch could not help suspecting first that he owed 
them a grudge for having been the obstacle, and secondly that he 
still hoped to obtain the prize. It was known in Holland that both 
the Hapsburg brothers were intent upon this plan. After Oudenarde 
Marlborough had been sent a patent for life of the Governorship of 
the Netherlands. In August 1708 King Charles had written, “I do 
not doubt but that you will never allow the Netherlands, under the 
pretext of that pretended Barrier, to suffer any diminution either in 
their area or as regards my royal authority in them, which authority 
I wish to place in your hands.’*^ 

Ja reporting the arrival of the patent to Godolphin Marlborough 

^ C h a ri er to ^fadbotough, August 8, 1708; Biussds AxcMves, quoted in L. P. 
Gachard, Htjitm dt h p. 337. 
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had written, “This must be known to nobody but the Queen; for 
should it be known before the peace, it would create inconveniences 
in Holland.” But, he had added, if when the time came Anne “ should 
not think it for her honour and interest that I accept of this great 
offer, I will decline it with aU the submission imaginable.”^ 
Nothing, indeed, could be more correct than his conduct. But 
the Dutch increasingly regarded him as the interested supporter of 
Hapsburg and Imperial claims rather than of their own. Rumours 
of the arrival of the patent were rife in The Hague in December. 
There is a report in the Heinsius Archives of an interview in 
December 1708 between Marlborough and the Dutch Intendant at 
Brussels, a certain Pesters, with whom he was particularly friendly 
and from whom he gained much information. Marlborough spoke 
with vehemence. 

“In God’s name, what have I to expect from King Qiarles? He 
has more than once bestowed on me the government of the Low 
Countries. I have the patent” (pointing to his strong-box). “No, I 
have left it in England. But when I leam'ed that it was displeasing to 
your Republic I renounced the idea, and I renounce it for ever. No, 
in truth. Pesters” (he always calls me “Pesters” when he wishes to 
speak with sincerity), “if they offered me in Holland the office of Stadt- 
holder, I swear by God and by my own damnation I would not accept 
it. I am greatly misjudged. I know of what I am suspected; but my 
sole thought, after I shall have done my utmost to secure a good and 
durable peace, is to retire into private life. Nevertheless, if a Governor 
were required for the Low Countries I do not know why I should be 
less agreeable to the Republic than another, but I assure you that I 
have no thoughts of it.”* 

During the summer of 1708 a correspondence sprang up between 
Heinsius and Torcy, the French Foreign Minister, the tendency 
of which was a separate understanding between Holland and France 
which might weU bring about a general peace conference. This was 
irregular, but not necessarily disloyal. The preliminaries of the 
Treaty of Ryswick, in spite of the passionate resentment of England, 
had been arranged for the whole coalition by Holland, and the 
Dutch Republic conceived itself upon this precedent practically 
entitled by custom to test for itself without consulting its allies, 
the readiness of the enemy to make peace. Louis XIV also was 
obstinately convinced that the path to peace lay through an initial 

1 W. C. Coxc, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborof^ (seccKid edition, 1820), iv, 246. 

* H. Pesters to Heinsius, December 17, 1708; Hemshis Archives. See also R. Geikie 
and I. Montgomery, The Dutch Barrier (1705-19), pp. 93, 373. 
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and separate understanding 'with The Hague. A means of com- 
munication had long existed in the person of Herman von Petkum. 
Petkum, “Petithomme,” as Marlborough once, perhaps acciden- 
tally, spelt his name, was officially the agent at The Hague of the 
Dixke of Holstein-Gottorp, but he was in fact the Pensionary’s 
servant, reserved for just this kind of work. Although he was paid 
not only by Heinsius and Vienna, but by Torcy,^ his faithful and 
skilful labours for peace none the less deserve respect. At the end 
of May 1708, even before the battle of Oudenarde, Torcy had invited 
Petkum secretly to Paris, and in August, with the knowledge and 
approval of Heinsius,^ he had conversations with Torcy at Fontaine- 
bl^u. Torcy complained of the obduracy of the Allies. Petkum said 
this was due to the shifting propositions of France through different 
channels, and insisted that Fiance must as preliminaries agree to yield 
Spain and the Indies, and all allied conquests in Brabant, Flanders, 
and Alsace; must recognize Queen Anne and undertake not to inter- 
fere with her or with the order of succession established by Parlia- 
ment; must restore EngHsh trade ‘•o-its former footing, 

and accord to Holland the tariff of ^jg^factory Barrier. 

Torcy said that France would ha^^^^^^^^^g sooner than 
submit to these excessive demands. Oi °^®*^hand, he contem- 
plated the partition of the Spanish Empif^"^^. Prepared to yield the 
bulk of it, and also declared that “th Powers should 

receive security for their trade, and the Low Countries rhe ir tariff' 
and their Barrier.”® 

Having re ma i ne d at Fontainebleau for five or six days, Petkum 
returned to Holland and reported everything to the^ Pensionary. 
But Heinsius told Marlborough nothing.* 

It was not proper nor did it prove possible to keep all this from 
the vigilant Captaln-GeneraL During August the news of Petkum’s 
Paris visit leaked out in high circles at The Hague, and it cannot be 
doubted that it soon reached Marlborough. In feet, at the begin- 
ning of 1709 his Secret Service obtained the whole file of the current 
Torcy-Petkum correspondence. It was in cipher; but one of his 

1 Eagpne’s teport to Vicnoa, Vieona Archives; W. Reese, Diu Eit^m um Friedm und 
Siebtrbat (1708-9) (1933), p. 16. See also O. Klc^p, Dsr Fall des Houses Stuart^ yfii, 
ziy. See also Reaml des instructions donnies aux Ambassadeurs de France^ tome zxiii. 
Petkum received from France 3000 livres a year after 1703; on October 6, 1709, 4000 
ttvres, on March 6, 1720, 3000 livres (French Foreign Office Archives, “Correspondance 
oc Hollandft,” tome zoo, ii, 117). 

* Klopft xiii, zip. « Round Papers, p. 329. 

* to Hei nsiu s, November 6/17, 1708 (Heinsius Archives); Marl- 
borough to Wi^islaw, September 25, 1708 (Vienna Archives); Reese, pp. 27-28. 
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agents, Blencowe,^ a gentleman from Northampton, succeeded in 
penetrating the code, and translations of eleven letters are now in the 
Public Record Office.® In the autumn of 1708, however, Marl- 
borough was dependent mainly on oral accounts. He was conscious 
that his relations with Heinsius were far from sure. He was not 
willing that Heinsius should pursue separate negotiations behind 
his back or that of the British Government, and in his turn he 
sought contact with France. 

Throughout the long campaigns Marlborough had maintained 
correspondence, written in English and under his secret sign “ 00,” 
T^th J^ illustrious nephew Berwick. In the main this had been 
concerned with the courtesies of war, and cherished kinship amid 
national quarrels. It also served to keep alive that link with the 
exiled family at Saint-Germains which ^d persisted for so many 
years. But Marlborough’s civilities, although they always excited 
tremors of hope, had long ceased seriously to deceive the Shadow 
Court. It was not tiU 1708 that the correspondence toudied any 
serious matter. Communication was easy, for Berwick at Chiteau 
I’Abbaye was but a day’s ride ficom Marlborough’s headquarters at 
Helchin, and there was mudi traffic between the hostile commanders 
upon the exchange of prisoners, safeguards, and complaints of 
various kinds. To and fco went the messengers with their trumpets 
and flags of truce, bearing letters of routine, and other letters ^o, 
in their sabretaches. Marlborough took every possible precaution. 
He enjoined secrecy. He requested Berwick to return each of his 
letters with the answer. He seems to have trusted him absolutely, 
and as it proved rightly. Nevertheless, he ran a very high degree 
of risk in confiding himself to those upon whom he was inflicting 
such grievous injuries when, without consulting the Queen or the 
Cabinet, Sarah or Godolphin, Heinsius or Eugene, he at last, in 
mid-August 1708, definitely set on foot a peace negotiation. 

f 

Marlborough to Berwick 

Au^st 24 

00. I had not had time when I returned your trumpet to answer 
your last letter. You have no doubt heard of the commotion caused 
by the respite accorded to mylord Griffin, and that the malcontents 

^ William Blcncowe "was a Fdlow of All Souls and banister-at-law. He^tcceived 
two hundred pounds a year from the Secret Service fund for his decoding work. 
Heame, the Oxford antiquary, calls him **a proud fanatical Whig.” He lost his employ- 
ment on the arrival of the Tories in office, and shot bimsfflf in August 1712. See 
Remarks and Collections of Thomas Heame (edited by C. E. Doble, 1889), iii, 439. 

• B.M., Add. MSS. 32306, 34518. 
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say that they will raise the matter when Parliament meets. However, 
you may be sure that at the first opportunity I shall render a similar 
service to my lord Middleton’s sons.^ I would also assure you that 
no one in the world wishes for peace with more sincerity than I. But 
it must be stable and lasting, and in conformity with the interests of 
my country. Qrcumstanced as I am, I am inclined to think that the 
best way to set on foot a treaty of peace would be for the proposal to 
be first made in Holland, whence it will be communicated to me, and 
then I shall be in a better position to help, of which you may assure 
the King of France. And if there is anything which he wishes me to 
know upon this, I beg him that it may not be by other hands than 
yours, for then you may rest assured that I will tell you my opinion 
frankly. 00.® 

It wiE be seen that Marlborough’s intervention took the form, 
not of superseding any negotiations already in progress between 
France and Holland, but rather of broadening thek basis, and bring- 
ing himself and Britein into them. Berwick replied cordially to this 
letter, and sent it to the King. Louis and his advisers Qaamillart 
and Torcy were all set on dealing with the Dutch alone. They did 
not welcome the intervention at this stage of Marlborough, and still 
less of Britaia. They also inclined to regard Marlborough’s letter 
as only another of his innumerable traps and stramgems. ChamiHart 
thought that it confessed a precarious milit ary position. The answer 
which Berwick was at length directed to send reflected these views. 
“It is not now for his Majesty to make such overtures, but for the 
Dutch.”* He invited Marlborough to continue to use him as a 
channel, and thanked him for hk efforts to save the Hves of Lord 
Griffin and Middleton’s sons, hforiborough could only reply, *‘The 
King is alone the judge of what is best for his honour and his 
interest. ... If ever the King wishes to let me know his intentions 
about peace, I desire that it should be by your agency, for I shall 
have no reserve with you, being sure of the care you will have for 
my safety and my honour.”* And a day or two kter: “I beg you 
to believe that I have no other reason for asking you for the return 
of my letters than the fear of accidents, for I will always trust you 
wiUingly with my life and my honour. So pray return me in your 
first letter that which I wrote you on the 14th.”* 

^ Lord GoBSn and Middleton’s sons were among those captured in the Jacobite 
dea»it of 1708. Marlborough had exerted himself to save the aged Lord G riffin f mm 
t|»e scaSbld. See Vol. HI, p. jai. 

* French Foreign OfiSce Archives, “An^etette,” tome 226, f. 121 j A. Lcgrelle, La 
Diphm^riif fnmfaise et la succession d'Espagu^ v, 581, 

* Lac. dt, * Dipdt de la Guerre, tome 2083, p. 68. 6 Loc. cit. 
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During the next two months Petkum continued his activities: 
“I have promised Heinsius,” he wrote to Torcy (September ii), 
“to treat with him alone and let him communicate to Marlborough 
no more th an he thinks fit.” But Marlborough had already heard 
many things. Petkum wrote (September 25), “Marlborough sus- 
pects some secret negotiation, and will do what he can to thwart it.”^ 
By the end of October the Duke feared that the Dutch were about 
to quit the Alliance.® No answer had been returned to his urgent 
request for an augmentation of their army for the campaign of 1709, 
and he saw that the faU of Lille would encourage the Dutch to a 
quick separate negotiation. Boufflem® beat the chamade on October 
25, and on the z^th Marlborough received an unsatisfactory reply 
from Heinsius about the augmentation. Confronted with a grave 
menace to the Alliance and to British interests, he made a renewed 
and far more direct effort to gain control of the peace negotiations, 
and to bring London and Vienna into them. 

On October 30, the night that the capitulation terms of LiUe 
were finally agreed, and the day after receiving Heinsius* refusal to 
increase the Dutch army, he wrote again to Berwick. This time he 
proposed that France, counting on his aid, should ask for an armistice 
and openly seek a peace. 

Marlborough to Berwick 

October 50 

. . . You know 'that I have formerly assured you of my desire to 
contribute to peace whenever a ftvourable occasion should present 
itself. In my view it is at this moment in our power to take such a 
step as will produce peace before the next campaign. . . . 

My opinion is therefore that if the Duke of Burgundy had the 
King’s permission to make proposals by means of letters to the deputies, 
to Prince Eugene, and to me, requesting us to communicate them to 
our masters, which we should be bound to do, that would have such 
an effect in Holland that peace would certainly ensue. 

There follows this rermurkable passage: 

You may be assured that I shall be wholeheartedly for peace, not 
doubting that I shall find the goodwill \amtii\ which was promised me two 
years ago iy the Marquis d^Aligre [/.#., the douceur of two million Hvres]. 
If the King and the Duke of Burgrmdy do not fed that this time is 
suitable for peace proposals, I beg you to have the friendship and 
1 Hound Papers, H.M.C., p. 330. 

• Marlborough to Heinsius, October 6, 1708; Hague Archives; Reese, p. 28 ». 

® The governor of Lille. 
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justice to believe that I have no other object than to end speedily a 
wearisome war. j 

As I trust you without reserve I conjure you never to part with'this 
letter except to return it to me.^ 


It is indeed amazing that any man should have the hardihood to 
write such a letter to those who regarded him as dieir most terrible 
foe — indeed, their only foe. Marlborough is justified before history 
in pursuing these unautliorized negotiations. In his supreme posi- 
tion, both military and political, he was entitled, on his own judg- 
ment and at his own peril, to act for the best for his country, for 
the A ll i a n ce, and for Europe, all bleeding and ravaged by inter- 
minable war. It is often inevitable that the first overtures of peace 
should be made by secret and info rma l means. Marlborough, for 
; his part, combined all the qualities both of the militar y and the 
civil power; he was the soul of the war, and if he thought it was 
time to make peace he was right before God and man to do so. But 
to introduce into this grave and delicate transaction a question of 
private gam, a personal reward of an enormous sum of money, 
however related to the standards of those times, was, apart jftom 
moral considerations, imprudent in the last degree. Yet this conduct 
has a palliative feature curiously characteristic of several of Marl- 
» borough’s most questionable acts. It served interests national, 
^European, and personal at once and equally. It was the one thing 
t capable of convincing the French King and Cabinet of his sincerity. 
It affected Berwick in this sense immediately. “Although naturally,” 
he wrote to Torcy on November 2, “I am not taken in by aH he 
says, nevertheless I am inclined to believe in his good fai th on this 
occasion, all the more because be speaks in it of a certain matter by which 
you know be sets great storeP^ 

It certainly shook the advisers of Louis XIV. “If he is sincere,” 
wrote Ch amillait to Torcy (November 2), “use should be made of 
his goodwill, which would not be bought too dearly at Monsieur 
d’Al^gre’s figure.”® The dreaded conqueror placing himsp.lf in th^ir 
hands in this way, and revealing his personal weakness so nakedly, 
went fiir to sweep away their inveterate suspicions. They addressed 
themselves with renewed concern to his proposal. In the course of 
fh^ anxious confabulations a memorandum was written, assem- 
bling ^ the arguments for and against the project, which throws a 
revealing light upon the i nmo st thoughts of the hard-pressed yet 
iia^it:^,nKmarchy. 

1 LegteiJc, V, 385. % Ibid., 387. » md., 386. 
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The Duke of Marlborough must amidst all his prosperity fear the 
envy and antagonism of his own class, the general hatred of his 
countrymen, whose favour is more inconstant than that of any other 
people, the fickleness of his mistress and the credit of new favourites, 
perhaps the death of the Princess [Queen Anne] herself, the resent- 
ment of the Duke of Hanover^ and the residence of his son in England, 
and lastly the breaking up of the Alliance. ... If the war could last 
for ever, a man like Marlborough, who rules absolutely the councils 
of the principal European Powers and who conducts their armies, 
might have to make up his mind whether the fear of the future should 
induce him to abandon so fine a personal position. But in one way or 
another the war is drawing towards its end. . . . 

He might well be satisfied with his glory if he could win peace for 
his country. . . . He will be no less satisfied upon the point of posses- 
sions, which the war has procured him in plenty. It is not just that 
peace should deprive him of all the advantages which the command 
of the armies brings him. We might well, therefore, give him to under- 
stand, and that without undue circumlocution — scarcely necessary, 
indeed, with him — ^that if he worked sincerely for peace he would be 
rewarded on its conclusion with a sum of two or even up to three 
million livres, payable at the earliest date, which would be a matter of 
arrangement. 

The influence which Girdonnel has upon his mind is such that it is 
absolutely necessary to persuade the secretary in order to succeed 
with the master. Ihe sum of three hundred thousand livres would 
be usefully employed to this end, and the King agrees to the Duke of 
Berwick proposing this by the person whom he chooses to speak to 
the Duke of Marlborough.* 

In the end, however. King Louis and his councillors could not 
bring themselves to take the momentous step which Marlborough 
required. They still saw plainly the shattering effects upon Frendh 
prestige and French means of resistance which were involved in 
suing for an armistice or initiating a peace proposal to Holland on 
the morrow of the fall of the city of Lille. It spelt defeat, acknow- 
ledged for all time in letters of fire. Well might they believe that 
Marlborough was sincere; for what better conclusion could the 
war hold for him? His sword would have stmck the final blow. 
They would have surrendered beneath its impact^ and he would 
quit the field of war loaded alike with glory and booty. More 
grievous distresses were needed to bring them to their knees. So, 

1 The Duke, or Elector, of Hanover was offended at not having been fully consulted 
in the Oudenarde operations. 

• Legrelle, v, 674 tt seq. 
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hearkening principally to Qiamillart and his false ideas about the 
immediate military situation, clinging to the hope that the French 
armies could winter on the Scheldt and that Lille could be regained 
in the spring, the King directed Berwick to say in reply: 

November 5, 1708 

You know that the Kings of France and Spain desire peace. . . . 
You ate aware that so far [die Allies] have made no response indicat- 
ing a genuine desire for a settlement. Their situation, although most 
brilliant in appearance, cannot prevent those who have experience of 
war from perceiving that it is strained in all sorts of ways, and may 
at any moment be so transformed that even if you took the citadel of 
liUe you might be thrown into extremities which would destroy your 
armies and put it out of your power to supply with munitions and 
food the strong places you occupy beyond {^pms\ the Scheldt, to 
recruit and re-establish your forces, and to put your armies in a state 
to resume the war in the next campaign. 

I ainnot but think that these reflections, joined to the desire which 
you have always shown me to contribute to a peace, have led you to 
write me the letter which I have received from you, which I will send 
you back if it has no happy results, and which I would return with 
great pleasure if it proved to have hastened the moment for me to 
thank you for the part you have allowed me to play in this important 
negotiation. . . . 

If you think it would help the negotiation that the proposals for an 
armistice should come rather from the Duke of Burgimdy than from 
the Allies, but without any mention of peace proposals, it is for you 
to bring us to that step in the best way. But in my opinion the condi- 
tions under which a suspension of arms could be arranged with your 
armies still in the midst of territories in his Majesty’s rule, and Prince 
Eugene besieging the citadel of Lille, will be more difficult to settle 
than those of a general peace, and it is in this last case that you would 
receive all the marks of friendship of which the Marquis d‘ Alegre has gven 
you assurances on behalf of the King?- 

Berwick was sorry to have to send such an answer. He had arrived 
by very different paths at the same estimate of the war facts as Marl- 
borough- “Nothing,” wrote Berwick, 

could have been better for all than this idea of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s. It opened to us an honourable doorway to finish a burden- 
some war Monsieur de Chamillart from political excess made him- 

self believe that this proposal of Marlborough’s was extorted only 
by the flight in which the allied armies stood. I confess that this 

1 Legtelle, v, 390-391. 
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evidently complied with by Berwick. The French archives contain 
only unsigned, undated translations from Marlborough’s English in 
Middleton’s^ hand, with comments by Berwick.® This fact has a 
bearing on a future transaction. 

So failed Marlborough’s personal effort for peace. That it was 
wisely and justly founded at the time few can doubt. It is tarnished 
for us by the alloy of a sordid pecuniary interest. But this, indeed, 
in that age added to its chances of success. Some writers have actu- 
ally maintained that Marlborough only inserted this suggestion in 
order to convince the French Court of his sincerity; and they point 
to his refusals, to the astonishment of Torcy, of all bribes when 
these were eventually offered. But the suspicion remains. It 
I reflects more upon Marlborough as a man than upon Marlborough 
I as a worker. He was a greater worker than man. No perso^ 
I interest or failing turned him from his work. He toiled and schemed 
’ with all his power for a reconciled and tolerant Europe, a chastened 
France, and a glorious England to inherit the New World. As a part 
in these purposes he delighted in military success. All these condi- 
tions being satisfied, and without prejudice to their achievement, he 
would take pains and stoop for a co mmis sion. Supreme sanity, 
profound comprehension, valiant, fiuthful action, and if all went 
well large and punctual money payments 1 

1 Seccetaty c£ State to the Pretender. 


* Lcgrelle, v, 664-665. 
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THE WHIGS AND PEACE 

1708-1709 — ^WINTER AND SPRING 

T he Lords of the Junto had held together through many 
baffling years. They now formed the core of a party 
Cabinet which controlled ample majorities in both 
Houses. We must not underrate their contribution to 
the course of public afl&irs. For years in their splendid country 
houses, in their clubs, in their party groupings and assemblies, they 
had examined and discussed every aspect of British politics and of the 
European war. They conceived themselves the heirs to the majestic 
estate which Marlborough’s sword and their policy had raised for 
Britain. They proposed to manage it in their own way, and in 
accordance with the matured and defined principles of their party, 
and, above all, in accordance with its interest. On no point did the 
Whigs ever consciously diverge &om that. 

The arid, pedantic Sunderland was no longer thek chief represen- 
tative in the Cabinet. Somers had become Lord President of the 
Council. His outstanding ability, his experience, his learning, his 
eloquence and aptitude in speech and writiag, once joined to a great 
office, ensured him leadership in the political world. Godolphin, 
divorced from the Tories, evidently weakened with the Queen, was, 
in spite of his Treasurership, eclipsed at the council board. His 
political authority, apart from his long fame, amounted to no more 
than his unbreakable association with Marlborough. 

On the other hand, the &ct that the Whigs were now cflFectively 
in power, and for the first time satisfied with their treatment by the 
Crown, removed for the moment all Padiamentary difficulties. For 
the first time in Anne’s reign the organized dominant forces in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament had a clear-cut, coherent policy upon the 
war, upon peace negotiations, and in domestic affairs, Tbe Whig 
leaders regarded Marlborough as their most valuable instrument. 
They were at last also contented with Godolphin. Few scruples had 
governed the pressures they had exerted upon the Crown or upon 
the Captain-General and Treasurer in order to gain office; but it 
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must be admitted that, once installed, they showed themselves 
resolute, efficient, and helpful in all the processes of government. 
They managed the Parliamentary machine with deft and sure touch. 
Queen Anne had hoped that in practice the Whig Party would be 
split between the Junto and its moderate elements; but the Junto 
showed themselves too dever for this. They withdrew their own 
nominee for the Speakership in favour of the candidate of the 
moderates, and carried him with a solid party vote. The Royal 
Speech in November breathed inflexible resolution to continue the 
war with the utmost vigour. The addresses in reply from both 
Houses praised the Queen’s conduct of afl^s in glowing terms. The 
successes of the campaign were extolled, and the thanks of Parlia- 
ment were once again voted unanimously to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for his latest successes and for the energy which he was 
displaying in the national service. Since he was still abroad, a delega- 
tion was sent to present these tributes to him. Without waiting for 
any similar decision by the Dutch, an augmentation of ten thousand 
men was voted for the army in Planders. 

Finance was the field in which the Whig mastery was greatest. 
The whole force of the Qty, of the Bank of England, of the moneyed 
classes, obeyed the Ministerkl requirements with the enthusiasm 
of confidence and interest. The largest estimates yet presented were 
cheerfully accepted by the House of Q>mmons. All Europe mar- 
velled that in the seventh year of so great and costly a war, when 
every other state was almost beggared^ if not bankrupt, the wealth 
of E n gl a n d proved inexhaustible. Meed, it seemed that the 
Government held a magic purse. The yield of high taxation was 
reinforced by inte rnal borrowing upon the largest scale yet known. 
The Bank, in exchange for a twenty-one years’ extension of t hd r 
charter, bound themselves to provide four hundred thousand in 
cash and issue two and a quarter millions of bank-bills. The lists 
were opened on February ii. Witiun four hours of nine o’clock 
the whole amount was subscribed, and eager would-be lenders were 
turned away in crowds.^ Hofltnann dilated to the Emperor upon 


Bqyh to Marlberm^ 

. February 9, 1709 

. . At a general court held this motoing they [the Bank] agreed to open 
banks for an additional subscription of two ndllion two hundred thousand pounds. 
We djaU make the way easy for them to supply the GoTemment with any amount my 
Lord Treasurer proposes. 

Fiinkuy ii. The subscripticm of the bank was filled to-day, not Tagtifig for 
four hours. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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these prodigies, as they then seemed to the world. “Outside 
England,” he wrote, 

it would appear incredible for this nation, after it has provided four 
hundred million Reichsthaler during nearly twenty years of war, to 
be able to produce a further ten millions in a few hours at the low rate 
of interest of 6 per cent. It must be observed that this has not been 
done in cash, which is now difficult to obtain, but in paper, particu- 
larly banknotes. Indeed, not a penny of these ten millions was paid 
in cash, but all in banknotes. These banknotes circulate so readily 
here that they are better than hard coin. So the whole of this wealth 
appears to be based almost entirely upon the credit of the paper 
money and the ptmctual payment of the interest.^ 

In the ordinary tactics of party also the Whigs easily out- 
mancEuvred the Tory Opposition. They freed Marlborough and 
Godolphin from the minor annoyances which they had so long 
endured while unprovided with a disciplined majority. If there 
were losses and arrears in the yield of the Land Tax they would 
allow no censure to fall upon the Treasurer. Godolphin*s name was 
deleted from the hostile motion by 231 votes to 97.- If there were 
reproaches that the measures to drfend Scotland at the time of the 
invasion had been inadequate, these were converted into votes of 
confidence and thanks to the Queen’s Government for the great 
and effectual precautions they had taken and for their success. If 
“warm speeches were made against him, and he was roasted, as- 
they caU it,”® the Whigs hastened to his aid. There was another 
little matter in which the Whigs made themselves obliging to the 
two non-party or super-Ministers. An act of general pardon was 
passed for all correspondence with the Q)urt of Saint-Germain, 
and, indeed, for all past treasonable actions of any kind except 
treason upon the high seas. This last provision was designed to 
exclude the Jacobites who had actually sailed in the invading fleet 
the year before. Thu§ the slate was cleaned, and a very large number 
of Tories and Jacobites both in England and Scotland, who lay 
under anxieties for what they had ctone or planned to do if 


Smdsrland to MarUmroH^ ' 

F 4 ^imajYiy 1709 

•*ThiB day was appomted for the-subset^tiom of tiic Bank, aod the 

sum 'was subscadbed by twelve o’clock; the like I believe was oevet koown in any 
country. I hope it will have its weight in France. [Ibid^ 

1 Hoffmann’s diq)atch^ March 5, 1709; Klopp, aaii, 2o6--zo7* 

• Betet Wentwttfdi to Lord Kaby, h^breh i, 17®9» J* J* Gartwri^t, The Wentworth 
(1705-39) (i« 85). P- 77- 
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Pretender landed, were generously released by those who might 
have been expected to be their chief prosecutors. Gratitude from 
this'quarter was neither expected nor received.^ 

Afarlborough had always pursued his devious way serene and im- 
perturbable. He did not concern himself with the Amnesty Bill. 
But Godolphin, whom Wharton had recently confronted with one 
of those customary sentimental letters to Mary of Modena which 
the Treasurer persisted in writing, was certainly well pleased to have 
an Act of Parliament between him and future reprisals by his 
enemies. It is perhaps of significance that the Queen gave consent 
to the Bill on the very day of its passage. To have the Whigs show- 
ing themselves so accommodating to her Tory and Jacobite fnends 
and to Mr Harley, lately harried again over the Greg affair, was at 
any rate some compensation for their presence at her Council. 

But the incident most illustrative of these times concerned the 
Queen herself. A number of young Whig Members moved an 
address to the Queen urging her to marry again. This striking 
proposal was not only supported by the House of Commons, but 
endorsed by the Lords. At this time Queen Anne was in the depths 
of mourning for her husband. She had already been eighteen times 
disappointed of an heir by death or miscarriage; she was within a 
few days of her forty-fifth birthday. It had, in feet, been decided 
to omit from the accession service the prayer that the Queen might 
be “an happy mother of children, who, being educated in Thy true 
feith and fear, may happily succeed her in the Government of these 
kingdoms.” What wonder then that many regarded such a sugges- 
tion to the Queen as ill-timed and indecorous? Indeed, Mordaunt, 
Peterborough’s younger brother, who sat in the Commons, raised 
a general laugh when he suggested impudently that the address 
should be presented only by Members who had not yet reached their 
thirtieth year. The explanation was, however, simple to those who 
were behind the scenes. The bitterness whidh the Whig triumph ' 
aroused in the Tory Opposition had led them once again to bait 
the Queen with the prospect of bringing over the Electress of Han- 
over or her son to visit or, perhaps, to reside in England. The Whig 
counter-move was to urge the Queen to marry again, for she could 
hardly be urged to do this one day and to bring over the 
heir ^e next. It seems cermin that the Queen fully understood the 
tactics of both the attackers and the defenders. She replied by 
message sedately the next day: “The subjert of the address is of such 

1 Cartwright, p. 83. 
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a nature that I am persuaded you do not expect a particular answer/’^ 
But if the Queen, weighed down by her grief and increasing in- 
firmities, was thus quaintly protected by the Whigs from a Hano- 
verian intrusion, and might even recognize their Parliamentary 
dexterity, she nevertheless sought their expulsion from office as her 
chief desire. 

At this time one would suppose Marlborough and Godolphin 
had all they could ask in Britain for themselves or for their policy. 
Yet their intimate letters reveal their profound misgivings and dis- 
couragement. Godolphin harps again on vexations to which “the 
life of a slave in the galley is paradise in comparison.”® Marlborough 
replies that nothing but his loyalty to his colleagues and his duty 
to the Queen would make him endure the burden and hazards of 
his command. There is so much bewailing in the Marlborough- 
Godolphin correspondence, written for no eye but their own, that 
many writers have questioned the sincerity of these tough. Untiring 
personalities who, in the upshot, held on with extreme tenacity' 
and to the last minute to every scrap of power. It was surely, then, 
no mere desire to keep up appearances before each other, but rather 
to fortify their own min ds for action by asseverating their own 
disinterestedness, that made it worth while to set all this on paper? 

It is certain that neither was deceived by the favourable surface 
which British politics had assumed. Both knew too much of what 
was hidden from Parliament and even from the foreign envoys in 
London. They knew Queen Anne with the knowledge of a life- 
time. They knew the Tory Party to its roots. They had enjoyed the 
best opportunities of measuring ex-Secretary of State Harley. Thus 
t-Vi eir eyes were necessarily fixed upon Abigail and the visitors she 
brought to the Queen by the backstairs. 

Party government in time of war might show management , 
and efficiency, but it lacked the deep-seated, massive strength of a j 
national combination. This was revealed only too clearly upon the ^ 
question of conscription. The fighting had lasted so long in 1708 
that the regimental officers concerned in recruiting not only for 
reinforcements, but even for drafts, were very late in coming over. 
Parliament had voted an extra ten thousand men for the coming 
campaign, but had not yet fiiccd the difficulties of recruiting them. 
Several proposals had been put forward in Ministerial cirdes. One 


1 Parliammtary History of England (Hansard), edited by William Cobbett and 
Wright, vi (rSio), 778. 

* Coxe, iv, 356, ’ 
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was the Swedish plan that owners of houses and land should be 
organized in groups, each group being responsible for the main- 
tenance of a recruit. Walpole, the Secretary-at-War, proposed 
recruiting the English Army after the French pattern, based on the 
obligations of each indiyidual parish. But the Cabinet did not feel 
strong enough to adopt either scheme in the face of high Tory and 
Whig opposition. Even the tightening up of the existing recruiting 
laws upon the unemployed and idle was not carried through.^ In 
fact, apart from hired foreign contingents, the proportion of 
British soldiers in the allied ranks was smaller in 1709 than ever 
before. 

Neither could the Whigs bring to the peace negotiations the real 
force of a national decision. A Whig Government might in 1707 
and earlier years have been most helpful to vigorous war. In 1709 
their peculiar qualities, prejudices, and formulas were a new obstacle 
to the peace now within reach. England had little to ask for herself. 
The recognition of the Protestant Succession, the es^ulsion of the 
Pretender from France, and the demolition of the harbour and forti- 
fications of Dunkirk seemed modest requirements for the Slate and 
nation which had formed, sustained, revived, and during so many 
years led to victory the entire coalition. But upon the general 
objective of tl^ war the London Cabinet was implacable. The 
whole of the origi nal Spanish Empire — Spain, Italy, and the Indies — 
must be wrested from Philip V, the Duke of Anjou, and given to 
Charles m. As early as 1703 Rochester and ihe high Tories, intent 
upon colonial acquisition, had mised the cry *‘No peace without 
S^fKiin.” The Whigs, while holding a different view about strategy, 
were for their part more than willing to associate themselves with 
this sweeping demand. What had become for years a Parliamentary 
watchword was now to be made good. This was not only an 
extension of the original purposes of the war; it was a perversion 
of them. The first aim had been to divide the Sp anish inheritance; 
now it was to pass it in a block to the Austrian candidate, himself 
the direct heir to the Imperial throne of the Hapsburgs. From the 
rigid iategrity of this policy there was- not to be even the slightest 
concession. Nothing was to be offered to the Duke of Anjon. 
Nothing was to be offered to Louis XIV. In order to carry into 
history theft English Parliamentary slogan, the British Govern- 
ment, with Parliament behind them, were ready to shoulder all the 

^ Rqxtft of L’Hctmitage, Janoaiy i and February i, 1709; C. von Noorden, Eum- 
p&sdt Jabrbmdertf iii, 385. 
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demands of the Empire upon the Rhine, including Strasburg, all the 
demands of the Duke of Savoy, and almost all the demands of the 
Dutch for their Barrier. 

There is no doubt that responsibility for the loss of the peace in 
1709 lies largely upon England, and that the cause arose uncon- 
sciously out of her Parliamentary stresses. In Parliament the Spanish 
theatre always commanded vivid and abnormal interest. Money for 
Spain; troops for Spain; ships for Spain; a base for the fleet in 
Spanish waters; war in the Peninsula; no peace without its entire 
surrender — ^these were phrases and ideas popular not merely for a 
session but year after year, and enlistmg a very general measure of 
active support. Marlborough throughout regarded the whole of 
this Spanish diversion as a cosdy concession to wrong-headed but 
influential opinion. By one device or another he had contrived to 
reduce it to the least improvident dimensions. He scraped away 
troops and supplies on various pretexts. He sought his results in 
Flanders or at Toulon. Nevertheless, as in the famous debate of 
December 1707,^ he found it necessary to his system to humour 
Parliament in these ideas which were so strangely cherished by 
them. No doubt he found it convenient to gather support for the 
general war by adopting and endorsing die watchword “No peace 
without Spain.” 

Indeed, at this juncture in 1709 we find Madborough mouthing 
this TTunfim, to which he had become accustomed, as fervendy as its 
ill-instructed devotees. He was committed to it by the shifts to 
which he had been put to gain supplies fcom precarious majorities 
in former years. It had become a sort of drill, a parade movement, 
gready admired by the public, of doubtful value on the batdefield, 
but helpful in recruiting. So now, at die culmination of the war, 
Madborough marched along with the Cabinet and Parliament upon 
this Spanish demand; and the whole influence of England, ^en 
paramoxmt, was used to compel the Dutch and incite the Empire 
and German slates to conform. The Whigs in the brief morning o£ 
their power invested this demand with their own sharp precision. 
Upon it was placed an interpretation which certainly had not been 
adopted by any English party at an earlier stage. * Spain’ was made 
to include not only the Indies, but Italy. The interests of the Qty 
and of the Whig merchants in the Levant trade now found full 
expression in the Cabinet. “Let me tell you,” said Sunderland in 
April to Vryberg, the Dutch envoy, “that an7 Minister who gave 

Voi. in, pp. 303^03. 
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up the Sicilies would answer for it with his head.”^ There could 
be no compromise with the Whigs about Sicily and Naples. 

It has been remarked as curious that each side in the great war, 
while remaining in deadly conflict, had in fact largely adopted the 
original standpoint of the other. The English, who under King 
''\57illiam had seen their safety in the partition of the Spanish Empire, 
now conceived themselves only served by its transference intact to 
the Hapsburg candidate. The Spanish nation, which at the outset 
cared little who was their king so long as their ioheritance was 
undivided, were now marshalled around their Bourbon sovereign, 
and were almost indifferent to what happened outside the Peninsula. 
The insistence by England upon her Parliamentary formula des- 
troyed the victorious peace now actually in her grasp. The inci- 
dents of the negotiations which will presently be recounted followed 
inevitably firom this main resolve. But although England with her 
wealth and Marlborough’s prowess could, as the event showed, 
over-persuade the Allies to her point of view, her resulting position 
was unsound and even absurd. Neither the Dutch nor the German 
states had the slightest intention of making exertions to conquer 
Spain after they had made a satisfactory peace with France. Austria, 
at once famishing and greedy, was impotent for such a purpose. 
Upon England alone and the troops she paid must have fallen the 
burden of conquering not only Spain but, as it had now become, 
the Spanish nation. It is certain that this was a task of which she 
would soon have been found incapable. 

The Dutch demands were more practical, but no less serious. 
They had fought hard and long for their Dyke against France. It 
was now certain they would gain it. Exacdy which fortresses, how 
many of them, where the flanks of the line should lie, were to be 
matters of sharp discussion with the French, with the Kngltsh^^ with 
the Prussians, and still more with the Empire. But in all that con- 
cerned military security friend and foe were agreed that the Dutch 
mmpart should be established. During the course of the war the 
Dutch trading interests had come to regard the conquest of the 
Barrier cff fortress towns as carrying with it control over the com- 
merce of the whole countryside between the fortresses. The Empire, 
the Allies, King Charles HI, several of the most important Gecman 
states, and also England had rights or interests which this Dutch 
d^nand affronted, jh those days the wishes of the local population, 
their c h a tter s and long-established cnistoms, also counted. The 

} Vtybetg to Heiosius, Ajml 26, 1709; Heinsiiis Archives. 
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Belgian people, Flemings and Walloons alike, were no friends of 
France. They were prepared in the circumstances to be ruled by 
Charles III of Spain, by the Elector of Bavaria, or, if that could be 
brought about, by the Duke of Marlborough. The one solution 
which was abhorrent to them was the intimate exploitation of their 
Dutch neighbours. We have seen how, as Marlborough predicted 
in 1706, eighteen months of Dutch rule over the Belgian cities had 
produced a universal disaffection, culminating in the treachery of 
Ghent and Bruges. A hundred and thirty years later the severance 
of Belgium from Holland arose from the very same antagonisms 
which surged within the victorious Grand Alliance and beat upon 
the head of Marlborough. It was not only fortresses the Dutch 
wanted but the trade of Belgium. The London Cabinet was, how- 
ever, in no position to read the States-General a lecture. In the 
summer of 1707 Stanhope had induced King Charles III to give 
special trading rights in the Indies — ^ten ships a year — ^to England. 
This was a minor, though none the less vexatious, breach of the 
pledge binding on all signatories of the Grand Alliance not to seek 
special favours at the expense of their confederates. The Dutdi 
might claim that this liberated them JBcom their own undertakings. 

The Tories were prepared to make a stand for British trading 
interests in the Low Countries. But the Whig Junto dwelt upon 
the Dutch guarantee of the Protestant Succession which assured their 
ascendancy in Great Britain. Marlborough, whose outlook was 
European and covered at the least the whole compass of the Grand 
Alliance, saw from the beginning that if the Dutch had their way in 
the Spanish Netherlands, not only about the Dyke but about trade 
and government, the Empire would be fetally estranged. Charles m 
would be virtually stripped of his dominions in the north, Prussia 
would be indignant, the cohesion of the Alliance would be ruptured, 
and the English Tories would make the sati^ction of Dutch, preten- 
sions at the expense of British trade a mortal grievance against the 
Minister responsible. The argument which Marlborough used so 
often, that, once satisfied about their Barrier, the Dutch would desert 
the war, was disproved by the event. After the Barrier Treaty, 
which gave them their fill, had been signed by the Whig Minkters, 
the Dutch, so far from abandoning the war, fought all the harder 
for this dear pri^e* Indeed, it was only England who quitted the 
field. 

Why did Marlborough nott see that it would always be possibfe 
for England in conceding the Dutch demand about the Barrier to 
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Stipulate, as was in fact done, for a still more vigorous prosecution 
of the war by the Republic? His contention, though valid in the 
controversy of 1709, was stultified by the final outcome. He had, 
however, broad as well as particular reasons for opposing the Barrier 
Treaty. It seemed to him the highest unwisdom to give one of the 
members of the Alliance all that they desired, thus offending and 
unsettling the odiers, before tihe military power of the common 
enemy was decisively broken and it was certain the war could be 
ended. Moreover, his personal influence upon events must be 
seriously prejudiced. He saw, wifli his customary clarity, that if 
his were the hand that signed this invidious pact the wrath of all the 
disappointed members would be vented upon himself. His own 
countrymen were turning against him. The Dutch found themselves 
able, and preferred, to deal over his head with the Whigs. Must he 
then break with the Empire, with the two Hapsburg sovereigns 
who wished to make him almost a king, and with Eugene, his feith- 
fiil comrade? Must he, by accepting the Dutch view of the Prussian 
claim to Guelderland, alienate that jealous Prussian Court, with 
whom his influence stood so high, for whose splendid troops he 
was in constant entreaty? Thus smitten, how could he conduct 
the war, if after all it had to be resumed? Whatever else a Barrier 
Treaty agreeable to the Dutch might mean, it was certain that 
Marlborough could not make it without destroying the whole 
system upon which he had hitherto led the Alliance through so 
many penis and shortco min gs to what in the spring of 1709 seemed 
to be almost unbridled victory. For all these reasons, public and 
also more personal, which nevertheless on the whole corresponded 
to ihe essential needs of Europe, Marlborough, as we have seen, 
had hitherto delayed the Barrier Treaty and was bent on persever- 
ing in that course. 

The divergence between Marlborough and Heinsius was thus 
inevitably serious . The Peitsionary had been vexed by Marlborough’s 
obstmction of the Barrier negotiations in 1706. He had for montbs 
been conducting secret parleys with France on the basis that Marl- 
borough was iK)t to be told about them. Already in December 1708 
Ekansius had gone so &r as to instruct Vryberg to discuss the 
Bamer Treaty directly with Somers^ and to appeal to the new 
Whjg Ministers apart fiom Marlborough. In December Vryberg 
reported that he had done so, and had found the Whig Wdpt- very 
dteiitoua a settlement with Holland on the basis of a reciprocal 

■ ' ^ H ( indw to Vtybetg, December 14; Hague Aidbives. 
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guarantee about the Barrier and the Sucxession. Godolphia wrote 
to Marlborough that he agreed with Somers. The formal proposals 
for a Barrier Treaty which he was expected to negotiate reached 
Marlborough on his way from Ghent to The Hague, and on arrival 
he was officially told about the French peace offers through Petkum. 

At this time he believed that any peace offer from France would 
only be an attempt to amuse and cheat the Allies. Accordingly 
when the Pensionary harped upon the Barrier Marlborough diverted 
the discussions to the Dutch quota of troops for the new campaign. 
As the mails from England were weatherbound, he was able to 
profess himself without sufficient instructions. Heinsius had, how- 
ever, already threatened Godolphin that he would send Buys, the 
Amsterdam leader and a friend of Harley, to London to conduct 
the Barrier negotiations there if Marlborough proved obdurate. 
He appealed to the Whig Junto over Marlborough’s head, and with 
success. The Cabinet, and especially Godolphin, who feared Buys* 
Tory contacts, was anxious to prevent a Dutch mission arriving in 
London. Sunderland did not hesitate to criticize Marlborough to 
Vryberg, the Dutch Ambassador. When he was told that Marl- 
borough pretended to have no powers Sunderiand said, “I cannot 
imagine what reasons my Lord Duke can have for doing so.”^ 
Vryberg lost no time in telling Heiosius that Marlborough was dis- 
avowed by the Secretary of State, **who does not hesitate even to 
gainsay his father-in-law’s opinions when he thinks they are not 
right.”* Thus at the outset of these all-important negotiations Marl- 
borough found himself to a large extent isolated. He was divided 
both from the Dutch and from his own Government upon large 
issues of principle and procedure. 

His main wish was to convince the Dutch that he cared more for 
their confidence in the conduct of the war than for the Viceroyalty 
of the Netherlands. For this he took during the spring and summer 
a series of steps which were painful to him. The question of the 
Viceroyalty did not slumber. In February Charles pressed him 
further. 

Charles III to Marlborough 

Febrmiy 2, 1709 

*On the return of Mr Craggs I have received yours df October 29 
in answer to that which I had entrusted to bim upon his departure for 
England- He has given me an ample account of all you had com- 
missioned him to say, and in particular of your zeal in working for 
1 Heinsius Archives, quoted in Geikie, p. 104. * Lac. at. 
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all that can help my interests. ... I am sure you will continue to 
respond in the same manner as you have always done. Indeed, you 
could not better employ your zeal than for a Prince whose interests 
are always and will ever be so tightly bound up with those of your 
Mistress, the Queen. ... As to what I have written you formerly con- 
cerning my Low Countries, you will find me always ready to keep my 
word. I should indeed feel a keen regret \^plaisir\ if by any accident 
or consideration you should be turned from accepting this mark 
\marqm’. this word is added in Charles’s own handwriting] of my 
gratitude and of the esteem which I have formed of your merit. I 
approve, however, the prudent dissimulation which you have used 
up till now in the direction of the Dutch; although it would be equally 
useful to the Common Cause, and necessary for the repose and com- 
fort of my Low Countries, if the States-General would allow them at 
least to take the oath of fidelity. I need not desire you to uphold my 
interests in the present session of Parliament, because your own zeal 
will lead you to do that yourself, and particularly in all that can re- 
establish our afeirs, and put us in condition to wage an offensive war 
in Spain. . . 

Marlborough conveyed through Stanhope, with whom he had 
relations of close confidence and fidendship, an account of the 
difficulties which prevented him from accepting the Viceroyalty. 
King Charles replied (June i6): 

I had thought to give you some evidence of my goodwill in this 
matter in the message which I sent you formerly by the resident Craggs, 
but what General Stanhope has just told me on your behalf has caused 
me trouble and disquiet. I hope none the less that the consideration 
which you wish to have for the Dutch in this juncture will soon cease 
to carry weight with you, and that in other circumstances you will have 
the pleasure of enjoying this small mark of my gratitude — ^to put it 
better, that I shall myself profit by your good government and the 
good order which you would bring into the Low Countries.® 

Up to this moment Marlborough had stiU nourished hopes 
of ultimately receiving the appointment. But in the middle of 1709 
he took a decisive step to exclude himseE At all costs to himself 
he must regain the confidence of the Dutch. A letter fcom Charles m 
to WratisIawWj[une 30, 1709, shows how far he went. Not only 
did he three times specifically refuse this magnificent office, but he 
■UJged that it should be conferred upon Eugene. He .thought that 
O 30 iy by the substitation of another name for his could the mis- 
between him and the Dutch be finall y removed. 

MSS. * Und,, and GdHe, p. 373. 
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Reluctantly lie had reached the conclusion that only this sacrifice 
would preserve that Anglo-Dutdi unity, the keystone of the whole 
Alliance, which was now in jeopardy. 

Charles III to Wratiskia} 

Jwse 30, 1709 

[As to] what concerns the person of the Duke of Madborough, to 
whom I alone upon the advice of Moles^ have given the patent of 
the Governor in the Netherlands, which he has ^ee times resigned 
and bidden me rather to name another ‘actualen’ [in order] to placate 
the jealousy of the Dutch. He has also written about this matter to 
the EmpercMC to ask if he does not think that it would be better to 
send Prince Eugene himself there, for he is very popular with the 
Dutch, and it is at the moment very necessary to bring order into the 
whole Barrier aflEair, and thereby to animate die Dutch further.® 

It would no doubt have been agreeable to Marlborough, since 
he was resolved not to accept the Viceroyalty himself, to have it 
conferred upon his friend and comrade Prince Eugene. With 
Eugene in control of the Spanish Netherlands, he could be sure 
that the treatment of the Belgian inhabitants and the general course 
of the government would be no hindrance to die militery opera- 
tions. But to propose Eugene for the appointment was by no means 
to secure it for him. The question became a burning one as soon as 
Eugene reached Vienna. The Prince himself was anxious to accept. 
He had been baulked by internal jealousies in 1706-7 of his desire 
to remain Viceroy of the Milanese. Here now was the opportunity 
of gaining a finer kingdom, where he would be more dosely knit 
with Marlboroi%h for any further campaigns in the Low Countries. 
His enemies, however, were as persistent as ever against him. They 
were now reinforced by the apprehensions of his fiiends, who saw 
themselves likely to be deprived in the future of his leadership and 
protection in Vienna. Thus Marlborough’s proposal was never 
made public by the Emperor or by Charles IH, and it was only after 
a lapse of a hundred and fifty years dmt the fact became known. 

^ llie Duke of Moles was Charles’s priadpal couadUor and Austtiaa teptesentatiye 
at Barcelona. 

* Ritter von Ametb, Priiez Eugm von Savaym (1864), il, 467. 
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THE GREAT-FROST 

1 709 — ^JANUARY-APRTL 

T he campaign of 1708 had ended according to Marl- 
borough*s “heart’s desire,” and although it had been 
protracted beyond all custom into the depth of ■winter 
and over the end of the year, his warlike energy was 
entirely unabated. “This has been,” he wrote to Godolphin 
(January 31, 1709), “a very laborious campaign, but I am sensible 
the next will be more troublesome; for most cer tainl y the enemy 
will venture, and do their utmost to get the better of us ; but I trust 
in the Almighty that he •wiU protect and give success to our just 
cause.”^ Neither his own fatigues and worries nor his deep desire 
for peace had slackened his preparations for 1709. While peace 
negotiations regular or secret, now by this channel, now by that, 
made The Hague a whispertog-gallery, h^ferlborough had ^eady 
for two months past been concerting with Godolphin, the British 
Cabinet, and throughout the Grand Alliance the marshalling for 
1709 of the largest armies yet seen in Europe. In order that the 
whole movement of the Alliance towards its goal should be unfelter- 
ing, it W2S planned that he and Eugene should take it in turns to 
remain in Holland driving forward the gathering of men, munitions, 
food, and forage, and making sure that no signatory state fell out 
of the line. Eugene’s presence in Vienna being judged at first 
indispensable, Marlborough stood on guard in Holland during 
January and February. As soon as the fell of Ghent liberated the 
confederate armies for what remained of the winter he repaired to 
his headquarters at Brussels, and thence, witii occasional •visits to 
Ihe Hague, began to pull all the levers of the vast, complicated, 
creaking machine of which he was still master.® 

1 jMEsdated January lo by Owe (iv, 356). 

* Marlborougb to Godolpbia Brussels 

JoHHttiy 7, 1709 

have receiv’d the fevour of Yours of die 17th by which I sec the Augementation 
VbtSed. I coo’d wish it had been for 20000 Men, for the measures the fftwir-li pf 

b^sgmg their Troupes all parts, even from Spain, rrmlfy* it v ery necessary that wc 
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He seems to have quartered himself when at The Hague upon 
the Prussian commissary, General Grumbkow, who wrote some 
droll accounts to his master: 

My lord Duke has obliged me to take a furnished house opposite 
the Orange palace and is living there himself. This costs me twenty 
lords d’or a month, and as I have very good Tokay, q^il aime i lajurefery 


shou’d do our utmost, for I think it is evedent their intendoDS are to act if possible 
this Winter, or so early in the Spring, as that die &tt of the Warr may be desided in this 
Country before our Atmys can think of taking the field wither in It^e or on the Rhiru 
Pr. Eugene assures me that the fireoch troupes on the Rhin receiv’d such pressing 
orders for their march, that they left their Cloathing behind them. We see by the 
orders given by the Marishall de ^ufiBaires, that the Stench King design’d tie relieving 
of Gaud, teconing that that town might defend itt self six weekes. I believe Monsr. 
de la Mott will not be able to give good reason for what he has done. 1 shall be sure 
to follow Her Majestys Commands in pressing the Dutch to their augementadons but 
I fear one thirde is the most we can expect, but I shall presse them to a Moittii to 
pay half the cost of the extra mercenaries]. 1 shall also follow your diiecdons as to the 
intercorse of letters, but as to the hindering all intercotse by letters from fttance, is what 
Amsterdame 1 am afraid will never consent to, 8i [peace] being extreamly desir’d by all 
those people; I shall by my next send You an account of the forage and Copie of the 
treaty 1 have sign’d in Conjunedon widi the Deputys, for the fibrage and bread for the 
Imperiall troupes, in this thay bare one half of the Expence. From the Hague 1 shall 
^d over Major G. Palms. I hope You will send him ^ck in ten days, so that he may 
do what may be thought proper at Viama and be eaily enougii at Turin for the presslog 
of the Duke of Savoye to take the field early, for if wee will have a good peace it must 
be by taking the field early, and acting with Vigor; I am uneasy at the little hopes You 
give mee for the Recrutes, for if there be not some way taken for the getting them, we 
shall be at a lose, for our officers can not have dme for the doing of itt. The Dutch 
garrison is at Ostend so that the English Redgts stay only for a Convoye. I beg orders 
may be given to the Comandet of the Convoye, that he give nodee of his arrivall to 
Lt, Generali Lumley at Gand, so that those which are to be sent for Recrutes maybe 
immediately sent to Ostend, for thay will lose to much dme in going by Holland. We 
have now foe hardest frost and cold<»t weather 1 ever fidt, which will make our gitdng 
to the Hague very troublesome, we shall not begine our Journey dll after to morrow. 
[Blenheim MSS.] 

Marlborough to Hdnsius Brussels 

Janmty 28, 1709 

gote safe to this place on Friday last, and we have had ever since a thaw so that 
I hope in a few days the rivets will be open so that we may be able to send the stores 
to the severale garrisons, and I you will take care that there be no tune lost in 
sending from Holland the Magarines promised to Prince Eugene, on which our safety 
depent^ . . . [Heinsius Archives.] 


Marlborough to Heindus 


January 31, 1709 


'^By the extraordinary measures the enemy take in marching troi^>e8 ftom ^>ain, 
Dauphindi and the Rhin notwithstanding <»r augmentation, they will have sw^ied^ty, 
the consequences of whkh may be fatal, for should we receive an afEtont in this country, 
no success in any other parts could make amends, so diat I think in prudence we should 
omit nothing that might strengthen us in this country, for the French do neglect all 
their other armies in order to make this strtmg, knowing very well that success in 
this country must dedde the whole. \Ibidi\ 
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I gave his Highness a supper yesterday, which was attended by Prince 
Eugene, my lord Albemarle, Cadogan, and Lieutenant-General Ros. 
They were all in the best spirits in the world. I recommended the 
matter of exchanging the prisoners to my lord Duke in the most 
pressing manner yesterday; he was almost angry and said to me, “I 
will stake my fortune on what you want; you will have your people 
before the end of this month.” “Good,” I said; “I will wager you 
ten pistoles.” “Done,” replied the Duke, and soon afterwards, with 
a violent gesture, “Mordieu, if these people make me lose this money 
I will make them suffer so much that they will have cause to regret 
their surliness.** Prince Eugene laughed loudly over ihe effect which 
a bet of ten pistoles had upon the spirits of my lord Duke, and I cannot 
help assuring your Majesty that if I had foreseen that my lord Duke 
would take this matter so much to heart I should have offered him 
fifty pistoles and gladly lost them so that your Majesty should be 
more certain of getting back two battalions and two squadrons. The 
bet has at any rate resulted in the Duke’s sending precise and threaten- 
ing commands to the French commissary over the matter.^ 

Marlborough lavished his flatteries and persuasions upon the 
King of Prussia, using exactly the kind of arguments which were 
most likely to appeal to a military monarchy, 

Brussels 
January 31 

“Imagine for a moment,” said my lord Duke in ihe further course 
of the conversation, “that we make a celebrated campaign and con- 
clude peace, would not the King of Prussia be held in greater esteem 
if he had had twenty thousand men in the field than if he had had 
fourteen thousand? And in what ultimately does the greatness of a 
king and his might consist except a large army and good troops — 
U reste ttest que cbimlnV'^ 

Brussels 
February 17 

Yesterday, while at table with My lord Albemarle, My lord Duke 
received letters ftom Berlin and told tne with great joy that he was 
informed that your Majesty had allowed the Crown Prince to serve in 
the campaign; in his view, he added, your Majesty could do nothing 
more glorious for yourself or more advantageous to your interests 
th an to send the Crown Prince to the school where great men are 
formed and princes are only esteemed so ftr as their valour and good 
conduct make them worthy of it. All good Englishmen, he added, 
would be enchanted, and he for his part would give a good example 
and exert himself to let your Majesty see by his devotion and atten- 

^ Des Gttural FddntarukaUs DrAislan G. von Nailer Lebm Uftd KriegtthaUn (1838), 
P- joj* • lini., p. 309. 
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tion to the Crown Prince the extent of his sentiments in this direction 
for the sacred person of your Majesty yourself. If your Majesty would 
permit it he would himself undertake the duties of a fether from 
time to time, giving his Royal Highness the best advice of which he is 
capable in order to effect the'purpose which your Majesty has laid down 
— ^that is, to make the Crown Prince ever more and more fitted for the 
time when he has to rule, and enable him to follow the noble examples 
of his father and his great and illustrious ancestors. When we had 
risen from table he added that he hoped his Royal Highness would 
arrive in good time, as in order to obtain a true picture of the war it 
was necessary to see how the armies were formed and how they made 
their first movements, for these usually determined the issue of the 
campaign.^ 

These attentions produced remarkable results. Frederick I was 
more amenable to Marlborough’s solicitations than to any other. 
But here is another odd illustration of Marlborough’s attitude 
towards money. Because of the need for reinforcements, he gave up 
the 2 J per cent, commission on the pay of the contingent to whidh 
he was entitled by the Queen’s warrant and which formed the 
fund under his unchecked control by which his Intelligence and 
Secret Service were maintained. How this was applied is not 
recorded, but it turned the scale at Berlin, and King Frederick by 
an addition of 6210 men raised the Prussian troops to the magnificent 
figure of twenty-two thousand for the coming campaign. 

It was not until the Prussian negotiations were completed, and 
he had also made his arrangements for the Wiirtembergers and the 
Palatines, that he once again addressed himself to the Dutch. He 
was now in a position to display to them the powerful succours 
which he had obtained, and the Stntes-General were threatened 
with the reproach of being the sole de&ulter. Thus spurred, they 
in the end produced an increase of six thousand hired troops, and 
this, added to the ten thousand e^)ansion sanctioned by the British 
Parliament, would raise the confederate army to an unprecedented 
strength during the currency of the peace negotiations. We must 
admire the dual process to which the Allies were now committed 
of earnestly seeking peace while at the same time preparing for war 
on an ever greater scale. Nearly always Governments which seek 
peace flag in their war efibrts, and Governments which make the 
most vigorous war preparations take little interest in peace. The 
two opposite moods consort with difficulty in the human mind, 

1 Dts Getural Feldmarseballs Diddslau G. von Natupur Ltbm mi Krugstbaten^ pp, 
310-311. 
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yet it is only by the double and, as it might seem, contradictory 
exertion that a good result can usually be procured. 

On February 7 Marlborough gained possession of a letter written 
by a Minister at the Court of Madrid to the Duke of Orleans stating 
that “The most Christian King is resolved to turn the brunt of the 
war against Flanders in order to make a new siege of Lille from the 
beginning of April, with 150,000 veteran troops.” “This,” he said 
to Henry Boyle, the Secretary of State, “agrees with the advices 
we have ftom aU other parts of die great efforts the French design 
to make the next campaign in this country.”^ And to Godolphin: 
“I am far from thinking the King of France so low as he is thought 
in England.*** 

The grim winter held Spain with the rest of Europe in its grip.® 
In Barcelona, overcrowded and short of provisions, Charles and 
Starhemberg, the commander of his army in Catalonia, weaiiLy 
composed long memorials of complaint to the English Govern- 
ment and plans for an offensive against Madrid in the next cam- 
paign. But while these strategic disputations followed their usual 
course Charles*s last fortress in Valencia was the scene of an heroic 
feat of arms. Major-General John Richards, witih a mixed force of 
English, Huguenots, Spaniards, and Miquelets, about two thousand 
strong, still held out in the castle of Alicante. At the end of Novem- 
ber a Bourbon army under d’Asfeld of twelve thousand men 
advanced down the co^ to lay siege to the town, having captured 
Dcnia on the way. The town its^ was quickly takai. Richards 
withdrew into the castle, which stood upon a rock, two hundred 
feet above the town. For three months ^e Frendi, in spite of the 
fire of the defence, drove a long gallery under the western wall. 
This threatened annihilation. Li the middle of January five men-of- 
war of Byng*s fleet arrived in Alicante Bay on their way horn Lisbon 
to Barcelona, but, Ming to establish communication with Richards, 
sailed on to Port Mahon- On February 20 the governor was sum- 
moned to surrender. Two of his officers were invited to inspect the 
completed mine. They went into the gallery under the castle, where 
117,600 lb.* of gunpowder was packed. They reported to Richards 
that all was ready to be sprung. After two more appeals to capitu- 
late Richards prepared himseE On the mnmtng of March 3, sur- 

I Sr G. Murray, Utters and Dispatches of John, DtAe of Marlboroug}) (1845), iv, 449. 

* February 13; Cose, hr, 373. a See the map of Spain fedng p. 1040, 

* Trevi^Wtt says 17,600. This is a misprint. Sec A. Parnell, The War of the Sueces- 

smkSp^p, a6a. Twdvc hundred barrels erf gunpowder; each containing a quintal 

Ih.}, 'were used. 
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rounded by his senior officers and a small guard, he took his stand 
upon the parade ground immediately above the mine. Just before 
six o^dock puffs of smoke vrere seen climbing the face of the castle 
rock, and the corporal of the guard on the west side shouted that 
the train was lit. The inhabitants of the adjacent houses poured forth 
in panic. On the stroke of the hour a shattering explosion convulsed 
the castle. The parade ground gaped asunder, and the governor, 
three senior officers, five captains, three lieutenants, and forty-two 
soldiers vanished in the abyss. Undaunted by their fate and inspired 
by their example, the survivors held out for another six weeks. In 
April Stanhope and Byng sailed into the bay, signed a capitula- 
tion, and took on board the remaining six hundred men of the 
garrison. 

The last town in Valencia had been lost to Charles. 

Elsewhere the military misfortunes of France were numerous 
and heavy. The disastrous campaign in Flanders has been recounted. 
The Hung ar i a n revolt, mortally smitten by BLakoezy’s defeat at 
Trentschin, was dying down. Turkish intervention against Austria 
was no longer likely. The Empire, freed from these distractions, 
must be regarded as a less feeble enemy in the future. The capture 
of Port Mahon confirmed upon a permanent basis the absolute 
English command of the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, Lcuis XIV 
prepared indomitably to meet in 1709 the onslaughts of the Allies, 
and from every quarter troops were gathered to face Marlborough 
and Eugene. Further intercepted letters in January confirmed the 
reports that the French Grand Army would reach a total of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men by the early summer, that Villars would 
command it, and that the objective would be Lille. At the same 
time by Marlborough’s exertions there were gathering over a hundred 
and fifty thousand men around the Allies’ standards in the Low 
Countries. The campaign was therefore planned by bolh sides upon 
an unexampled scale. 

But now there fell upon France a new and frightful misfortune. 
Since the beginning of December there had been a hard and almost 
unbroken frost. On January 6, after a brief thaw, it set in again 
with a bitterness so intense that two days later the rivers of France, 
even the Rhone, one of the most rapid rivers in Eurc^>c» were 
almost completely covered writh ice. All the canals of Venice were 
frozen, and the mouth of the Tagus at Lisbon, M^cs of ice ap- 
peared in the Channel and the North Sea. Communications between 
England and Holland were suspended; Harwich and the Dutch 
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rounded by his senior officers and a small guard, he took his stand 
upon the parade ground immediately above the mine. Just before 
six o’clock puffs of smoke were seen climbing the face of the castle 
rock, and the corporal of the guard on the west side shouted that 
the train was lit. The inhabitants of the adjacent houses poured forth 
in panic. On the stroke of the hour a shattering explosion convulsed 
the castle. The parade ground gaped asunder, and the governor, 
three senior officers, five captains, three lieutenants, and forty-two 
soldiers vanished in the abyss. Undaunted by their fate and inspired 
by their example, the survivors held out for another six weeks. In 
April Stanhope and B3mg sailed into the bay, signed a capitula- 
tion, and took on board the remaining six hxmdred men of the 
garrison. 

The last town in Valencia had been lost to Charles. 

Elsewhere the military misfortunes of France were numerous 
and heavy. The disastrous campaign in Flanders has been recounted. 
The Hungarian revolt, mortally smitten by Rakoczjr’s defeat at 
Trentschin, was dying down. Turkish intervention against Austria 
was no longer likely. The Empire, freed from these distractions, 
must be regarded as a less feeble enemy in the future. The capture 
of Port Mahon confirmed upon a permanent basis the absolute 
English command of the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, Louis XIV 
prepared indomitably to meet in 1709 the onslaughts of the AUies, 
and from every quarter troops were gathered to face Marlborough 
and Eugene. Further intercepted letters in January confirmed the 
reports that the French Grand Army would reach a total of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men by the early summer, that Villars would 
command it, and diat the objective would be Lille. At the same 
fimfi by Marlborough’s exertions there were gathering over a hundred 
and fifty thousand men around the Allies’ standards in the Low 
Countries. The campaign was therefore planned by both sides upon 
an unexampled scale. 

But now there feU upon France a new and frightful misfortune. 
Since the beginning of December there had been a hard and almost 
unbroken frost. On January 6, after a brief thaw, it set in again 
with a bitterness so intense that two days later the rivers of France, 
even the Rhone, one of the most rapid rivets in Eurqpc, were 
almost completely covered with ice. All the canais of Venice were 
frozen, and the mouth of the Tagus at Lisbon. Masses of ice ap- 
peared in the Channel and the North Sea. Communications between 
England and Holland were suspended; Harwich and the Dutch 
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ports were ice-bound. Olives and vines split asunder. Cattle and 
sheep perished in great numbers. The game died in the forests, the 
rabbits in their burrows. From January 25 to February 6 there was 
an interval of snow followed by a few days* thaw, and then another 
month, until March 6, of extraordinary cold. Thereafter gradually 
the weather became less severe. Thus this almost glacial period 
had lasted into the fourth month. On February 4 it was known at 
Versailles that the seed com was dead in the ground. The English 
fleet, now active in the Meditenanean and in the Baltic through- 
out the winter, intercepted supplies of gram from Africa, the Levant, 
and Scandinavia.^ After more than sixty years of his reign, more 
than thirty years of which had been consumed in European war, 
the Great King saw his people face to face with actual famine. 

Their sufferings were extreme. In Paris the death-rate doubled. 
Even before Christmas the market-women had marched to Ver- 
sailles to proclaim their misery. In the countryside the peasantry 
subsisted on herbs or roots or flocked in despair into the famishing 
towns. Brigandage was widespread. Bands of starving men, women, 
and children roamed about in desperation. Chateaux and convents 
were attacked; the market-place of Amiens was pillaged; credit 
failed. From every province and from every class rose the cry for 
bread and peace. Meanwhile the northern horizon darkened con- 
tinually with the menace of impending invasion. 

The peace discussions wended onward. A secret meeting be- 
tween Dutch and French agents had been arranged in Febmary 
under the authority of Heinsius and Torcy. In March the burrow- 
ings of Petkum were replaced by public negotiations which origi- 
nated m another quarter. Philip V had, apparently on his own 
impulse, in the early days of the New Year sent an agent from 
Spain with full powers to make peace offers on his behalf. The 
Dutch had replied through van der Dussen, the Pensionary of 
Gouda, that a minimum offer of Spain, the Indies, Milan, and 
Belgium, and a favourable treaty of commerce were the essential 
basis of conversations. Louis XIV saw in this reply the possibility 
of compensating and consoling his grandson with Naples and Sicily, 
and grasped the opportunity. In January he had been vigorously 

Ctd»Mt Council Minutts 

^ Februaty zi, 1709 

■*To ,l:he Council q£ TtsuJc to inquite into the scatdty of com, and if not scarce not 
fit to he «jq>qttcd; what methods can be found to prevent its being to France 

under the cover of passes to Spain? [Blenhdm MSS.] 
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preparing for a new campaign pending negotiations. But during 
February, appalled by the full realization of the calamity which had 
befallen France, he resolved upon peace at all costs. In March^ he 
sent Rouill6, one of his ambassadors, the President of the Parie- 
ment of Paris, to meet the two Dutch plenipotentiaries. Buys and 
van der Dussen, at Moerdyk, an obscure village within the Dutch 
frontier. 

It was several weeks before the Allies understood this change of 
mind and the extent of the disaster which had enforced it. Marl- 
borough sailed on a flying visit to England on February 2 5 /March 8. 

He was still under the impression that another campaign must 
certainly be fought, and that it would open early in Flanders with 
unexampled fury. * “I think the only good step that we can make 
towards a peace is to get early into the field. I have given my orders 
for all officers to be at their co mma nds by the end of this month, 
and I beg the Queen would show a dislike of any that should slay 
after that time.”* 

Before he reached London on March 3/14 the Whig leaders 
Somers and Halifax had ca rri ed an address in the Lords defining _ 
the minimum terms of an English peace. . That the French 1 ' 
King may be obliged to own your Majesty’s title and the Protestant 
Succession as it is established by the laws of Great Britain; and that 
the Allies be engaged to become guarantees of the same. And that 
your Majesty would take effectual methods that the Pretender shall 
be removed out of the French Dominions. . . To this Boyle, in — 
the Commons on the 13 th, added the demolition of Dunkirk. The 
purpose of this address was to pro claim the main outlines of the 
Government policy, and to rouse and reveal its support in Parlia- 
ment and the country. It was in essence a vote of confidence in 
Whig foreign policy, emphasizing the popular side and putting 
foremost the guarmtefe of the Protestant Succession. There was no 
mention of Spain. Somers and Halifax knew that the public were 
indifferent to this Parliamentary counter. It was better to dwell on 
the guarantee of the Protestant Succession, which every one imtkr- 
stood, and in which the Whigs and the majority of the nation were 
one. The loud demand by the Commons for the razing of Dunkirk 
was a warning signal to the Dutch negotiators. “The Pensionary,” 
wrote Pe^nm, “is scarcely pleased by the latest address of the 
English Parliament, or the Queen’s reply. He let me know in 

1 Legtdlc, V, 446-448. 

* Madborough to Godolphui, The Hagi^ March 11; Blenheim MSS. 
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confidence that he suspects that the Duke of Marlborough is the 
author of both.”^ 

Marlborough on his arrival in England was conscious of a some^ 
what restrained welcome, especially £com his colleagues. He was 
expected in many circles to be the bearer of definite peace proposals. 
He had none. He had not sought to have any. His position was 
sensibly undermined. William in*s old firiend Portland, who was an 
extremely weU-informed Dutch agent in England, and Vryberg 
had been equally successful in convincing the Whigs of the Duke’s 
obstruction and the Dutch of his loss of influence. When the news 
of Rouilld’s apparition and the details of the first Moerdyk conversa- 
tions reached London, the startled Whig leaders looked askance at 
Marlborough. How could this detrimental situation have arisen 
without his knowledge? Marlborough no doubt had realiaed that 
some one was coming from Versailles. He had not e:^ected that a 
peace mission would be made public before Heinsius had even 
mentioned it to him. He was thus proved to the Cabinet not to be 
in the confidence of the Dutch. jHe had a just grievance against 
Heinsius, and their relations were never quite the same as before. 
The Cabinet showed itself much disturbed by the Dutch proceed- 
ings. *‘*It has,” wrote Marlborough to Heinsius (Mardh 8/19), 
“given here a very great allarum. ... I do believe by this proceed- 
ing of RouiUe, that the chief design of ihe French is to occasion a 
jealousy amount the AUies.”® Chdogan, who was in charge at 
headquarters during Marlborough’s absence, was ordered at once 
to The Hague to assure the Pensionary that the British Government 
were willing to take up the Barrier negotiations. 

RouQI^’s coming caused equal alarm in Vienna. It was, of course, 
believed that Marlborough was behind it. His disdaimfirs to Wratis- 
law,® although true, did not convince. “It seems almost incredible,” 
replied Wratislaw, *‘that you should not have been informed.”^ 
Marlborough’s position was further prejudiced. Hitherto his in- 
fluence with the Dutch had helped him with the British and the 
Empire, and his influence with these had helped him with the 
Dutch; now the British and Dutch began to talk together direchy, 
and the Empire still held Marlborough responsible. Portland wrote 
from London to Heinsius, “There are jealousies here as elsewhere, 
and he knows that many are watching him.”® In the Cabinet 

X to To^, Afexct 21 ; Fteach F.O. Atchiyes, “HoUande,” voL 217, f. 240. 

* Atcfaives. ® Madborovgh to Wtatisk'W', Match 11/12 471. 

* Kcshcaut quoted by Getld^ p. m, * Heinsius Atchives; Geikie, p. 108. 
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Somets and bis tigbtly knit group were vexed at tbe fnction between 
tbe Pensionary and tbemselves. They were inclined to lay tbis upon 
Marlborough. Nevertbeless, tbey disliked tbe Rouilld discussions 
as mucb as be did. Portland informed tbe Pensionary on M^cb 25, 
”Tbe jealousies on account of these pourparlers in Holland increase 
in England and will soon be growing to unkind distrust.”^ 

Meanwhile Marlborough’s Secret Service bad intercepted Rouill6*s 
correspondence describing the conversations at Moerdyk. Tbe 
Dutch seemed prepared to go very far to meet France upon tbe 
crucial issue of Naples and Sicily. Tbe French proposal was not 
only that Naples and Sicily should be guaranteed to Philip V, but 
that die guarantee should be enforced if necessary by a Franco- 
Dutch (and possibly English) e^iedition. It is noteworthy that this 
is tbe first appearance in the negotiations of tbe idea of enforcing 
peace terms upon recalcitrants by war, and that it came from 
France. Qearly the French envoy was suggesting to the Dutch 
hostilities in the last resort against the Empire. It also appeared 
from Marlborough’s intercepts and decipherings that the Dutch 
were not prepared to go so far as that. 

The new instructions, based upon the Parliamentary address of 
March 6, with which Marlborough reached The Hague on April 9/20, 
emphasized among other matters “that no negotiations for peace 
should be concluded with France until preliminaries were adjusted 
between England and the States.” This sealed the fate of the Rouillfe 
mission. Eugene had arrived from Vienna the day before. “My 
lord and I are agreed,” wrote Eugene, “that we should press 
for the dismissal of Rouill6 out of the country.”® Marlborough,® 

^ Reese,'p. 13Z. * FelA^iige, Series n, ii. Appendix, 6z. 

® Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Hague 

April iZt 170? 

cant send You so much news as 1 thought I shou’d have been ab^ to have dmie 
by this post, since the Messinger dispatch’d by Monsr. de RouUee to ffiance will not 
return til towardes the end of the next weake. 

Monsr. de Buys and Vanderdussen bodi assure me that tbay have been CarefiiD. in 
not making any demand, but that thay harf explain’d the treatys and obligations thay 
lay under to their AUyes, and the ferm resolutions the States b^ taken of not treating 
without the aprobation and Gmcurance of their allyes, and particularly the Queen df 
England; I have endeavour’d to Convince the Femioaer and others of the dainger 
thay may tun by the Jealousay the AUyes may take to this Secrit n^octatkm. Thay 
seem to be of opinion that if thay have not much more Satis&ction by the return of this 
Courier then thay have hethertoo bad, that that must put an end to this matter; what 
I fear is that if fhance gives a satis&ctory answer as to their Boner, we shall find great 
difficulty in putting a stop to this unseasonaMe Negodaticm, but Pr. Eugene and some 
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supported by Eugene, interpreted bis instructions as authorizing him 
not to open the Barrier negotiations until the Franco-Dutch talks 
were cleared out of the way. If the Dutch wanted to discuss the 
Barrier let them first get rid of Rouill^. Heinsius realized that the 
only point on which the Duke was in agreement with the English 
Government was deep distrust of the Dutch relations with Rouill6. 
If these were severed, Marlborough, save for his personal contacts 
with Eugene, would again be isolated* Heinsius saw himself at his 
weakest in preserving the Rouill^ mission. He saw Marlborough 
at his weakest if the Barrier Treaty came to the fore. He therefore 
resigned himself to the dismissal of Rouill6. The last formal inter- 
view took place between the Dutch and the French envoys at Bode- 
graven, another obscure village by the banks of a snwU, remote 
canal where the French envoy had been deposited by Heinsius. 
Rouilld was informed that there could be no guarantee of the use 
of allied force to procure the cession of Naples and Sicily to France. 
The very idea was impossible, and ought never to have been sug- 
gested. The French envoy then asked for an armistice. Such a 
request exposed the weakened will-power of France, but the Dutch 
delegates had no authority to grant it. This was the end of Rouilld’s 


others whome I trust ate of opinion, that we shou’d bee quiet til we see what answer 
Rcance makes. In the mean time I have acquaint’d the Pensioner with my Instructions, 
and he is of opinion that I shou’d att the first Conferences avoid speaking [of] any thing 
but what may Concern their Barier, and the Protestant succession, by which we shall 
gain time and know the answer £E^ce will make by this last Courier. This whole 
Negodation was yesterday under greatt Sectisy Communicat’d by the Pensioner to 
the States of Holand, so that I fear this man cant now be sent back but by their Consent. 
[Blenheim MSS.] 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Hague 

April i6, 1709 

■*. . . You will have seen by my letters that the second Conference produced nothing 
mote then the adding of fiurnes [Fumes] to the first proposal!, which inriinpg these 
people to bcleive that ffiance is not in that bad Condition wee think them in. But 
I indeavour to persw^aid them that the true reason of the Hnemies offering no more 
proceedes from the hopes thay have given them firom some of this Country that the 
Conditions thay offer will be accept’d by this Republick, and that I no ways doubt that 
as soon as the ffrench shall be Convinced of the Cemtrary, that thay will Consent to 
what ever we shall insist upon, even before the opening of the Campagne; the Pen- 
sioner and such others as are the most reasonable assure me that the States will tnakt* 
no farther step but in conjunction vrith their allyes and in particular with F-n glanH 
but att the same time the Penaoner tells mee in Confidence and which he desires his 
may not be ma de use and that the thing it self shou’d be known to very few, 
as You wdll see the necessity for the good of tiie Service it shou’d be a Secrit^ for if the 
ffeendt sbon’d come to kiMw it^ we must despake of a good peace; that which he 
luia tdd meek that thdbr Circomstances are such that thay shall be necessitated to taku 
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mission. He brushed from his shoes the dust of the Dutch pothouses 
to which he had been relegated, and set off for the challenged splen- 
dours of Versailles. 

Heinsius was now resolved that Marlborough should face the 
definite Dutch demands which he had so long staved o£^ but upon 
which he had been instructed by his own Government to negotiate. 
On April 19, when Eugene w^ away at Amsterdam, a deputation 
of the States waited on Marlborough and with all ceremony unfolded 
their claim. They opened their mouihs very wide. “You will see,” 
reported Marlborough afterwards, “it encloses what might be 
thought a great kingdom.” In the course of the discussion it was 
plainly hinted that if Marlborough objected too much or dallied 
too long the rumour would be circulated that personal aims — for 
instance, the Viceroyalty — were his motives. The Duke listened 
urbanely. When at length he spoke he criticized only the two points 
which his instructions firom the Whigs authorized him to resist. 
He protested against the inclusion of the coast towns, particularly 
Ostend, in a military Barrier against France. He drew attention to 
the weight of the contribution demanded ficom the Belgians to main- 
tain the Dutch garrisons. He could not resist at the end asking what 


such a peace as thay can gett, for thay are not able to go on with the Warr. The Pen- 
sioner of Ams terrlame has been with me this morning, and after many expressions 
of esteem and &eindshipe to the Queen and English Nation has declar’d to mee in 
the name of the Burgemasters very near the same thing, as was told me by the Pensioner, 
who in the discourse 1 had with him told mee that if the AUyes and England shou’d 
insist upon having every thing in the Prelimenaries, the Consequences of that must be, 
the breaking oflf the Confirences which thay cou’d never bring their towns to Consent 
to, so that thay shou’d be oblig’d to lett the Queen see the necessity thay lay under of a 
Peace; after the return of the Courier ftom flBtance I shall be better able to make a 
Judgement of what maybe proper steps for the Allyes and particularly England to 
make in this Conjunctur; I hope Her Maty will approve of my not having writt any 
thing Contain’d in this letter by this post to Mr Secritary, as the letter shou’d be 
Communicat’d but to very few. 

I hope by the next post to be aHe to give You some account as to the Batier. You 
know my opinicm that thay must be humoxu’d and pleas’d as ftr as it is possible, but 
by what I can lam their expectations and desires growes every day so that thay will not 
only meet with difficultys ftom the house of Austria, but give also Jealoussies to the 
King of Prussia and the rest of their Ndghbouts, I must not flatter my sdf to have 
the same Creditt with them in this affiiire, as I may have in that of the Peaces mtantb- 
stt 2 H£ng ibf resolution You know I baee taken of not accepting tbe offer of the King of Spain. 
This resolution of mint is notyett proper to he hiom to tbe bouse of Austria^ feasit^ Aey mg})t 
name some other Govemour^ which wou’d make the ajusting of the I^er much mc»e 
difficult; I beg I might have the Queens Commands, and the opinion of such as You 
Communicat this too. As to my own behaviour, I cem’d wish I might hear from You 
by munday or tuesday next for I bddvc I shall not be acquainted with what Comes 
from ffi»nce til about that time. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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was to be left to King Quarles m of his possessions in the north. 
Having thus met the attack on ground which even the Whigs must 
occupy* he dismissed the subject with the soothing remark, “The 
matter is not yet ripe for discussion.” Thus he had broken the 
Rouill^ mission by invoking the priority of the Barrier, and now put 
the Barrier once again for the moment upon the shelf,^ 

During March and April the allied (^vemments became con- 
vinced that Louis XIV was finally defeated. The reports which 
poured in upon them seemed to show that France was incapable of 
fighting another campaign. To the lamentable tales of the fcost 
havoc, of the widespread famine, of the desperate condition of the 
French troops, without bread and forage, had been added the bank- 
ruptcy of the great French banker Bernard of Lyons, whose efforts 
to found a French State Bank with an official paper currency had 
been remarkable. Whereas the Allies had previously overrated the 
remaining resources of their antagonist^ they now set them as far 
beneath the tmth. Marlborough was not immune from this pro- 
cess. Apart &om his manoeuvring against Heinsius, he was now sure 
that the French would grant the whole allied demands. AH the more 
had it been right to drive away Rouill^ 1 Why prolong these partial 
local chatterings when Louis XIV was forced to beg before all the 
wodd for armistice and peace? To drive away Rouill6 was not to 
drive away peace. A far fuller offer was impending. 

But how long would it be before France made a new proposal 
of peace, not secretly to Holland, but publicly to the Grand 
Alliance? Evidently the Duke thought it was a matter of days. But 
days were now very important. Heinsius was demanding the 
Barrier. The Whig Cabinet was set upon the Barrier and Guarantee 
Treaty as a preliminary to peace. But if ihe French opened a general 
peace negotiation all preliminaries between the Anglo-Dutdi alltpis 
would be superseded. The discussion would be with the three great 
allied Powers. Marlborough’s instructions were to negotiate the 
Bamei^ and he knew that within a few days of Rouill6’s departure 
He ins ius would force him to a decision. That decision must cause 

* Hmsiut to Portland 

April 26, 1709 

We have pressed my lord Duke in the conference upon the Barder. He asked 
to be gtveo a list of the towus claimed, vpith the reasons why I have not found it 
ctmveoient to do this. ... 1 had drought that we should have been able to finiab this 
bwinr ss m a conference^ because it was thought he was sufficiently empowered, hut 
he^llis hi^^Sed the affiurdiffirreotly horn what I expected. [Heinsius Archives; CVwwx- 
pandkm of and Portland ii, 456,] 
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great dissensions among the Allies. *‘I tremble,” he wrote to Godol- 
phin on April 19, *^when I think that a very little impatience may 
ruin a sure game.”^ 

Heinsius at length felt himself certain of his preliminary Barrier 
treaty. Marlborough was convinced that much, larger events were 
at hand. The question was whether Heinsius would comer him upon 
the Barrier before France publicly appealed for a general peace. In 
order to gain time he returned to London.® No one could stop 
him. While Heinsius and the Deputies were arranging tiheir plans, 
their Giptain-General was at sea on one of the “yachts,” sailing for 
home. How could he have negotiated the Barrier Treaty? He did 
not agree with it. He thought the Dutch demands monstrous in 
themselves, ruinous to the Alliance. Besides — ^here he turned the 
argument which had damaged him against those who used it — ^the 
Dutch would never believe he was impartial after the offers of the 
Viceroyalty had been made to him. The Whigs must appoint a 
colleague to deal with the Barrier question, some one who felt as 
they did and commanded their entire confidence; some one who 
was not hampered as he was by all that had haf^ened in the past 
and by all that might happen in the future. So h^ulborough sailed 
ficom the Brill to Margate, leaving Heinsius to extract what consola- 
tions he could from the frosty, sepulchral glitter of Eugene. 

1 Coxc, iv, 388. * Dispatches^ iv, 496, 
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THE FATAL ARTICLE 

1709 — ^APBJL AND MAY 

W HEN Louis XIV read in Rouilld’s report the “hard 
replies” which were the sole fruit of peace efforts he 
had never dreamed he would be forced to make, he 
broke into tears before his Ministers, and with a ges- 
ture of despair said he would give up all — ^yes, even Lille and the 
Sidlies. To this point, then, had he been reduced by Marlborough’s 
seven campaigns and the terrible frost. After the Council had been 
dismissed, Torcy loyally offered hims elf to carry the humiliating 
acceptance to Holland.^ Upon the mood of the moment this offer 
was accepted. 

The sending of the French Foreign Minister into HoEand to sue 
for peace was a signal acknowledgment of defeat by France. Marshal 
Vilkrs, when he heard of it, was convinced that peace was already 
agreed; for otherwise how could so devastatiag an admission have 
been made? It was a proof of sincerity and of stress which none 
could mistake. Henceforth no longer would there be merely attempts 
to make sectional treaties with the Dutch, but a grand negotiation 
for a general peace on the part of a Power which could, it was 
apparent, no longer continue the war. “Had not Torcy come 
himself,” wrote Petkum, “the AEies would never have asked for 
such preliminaries.”^ On May 4 Eugene reported to the Emperor 
that an unknown man with the passport of an ordinary courier had 
passed through Brussels, where the Prince lay, and that rumour 
said he was Torcy.* Most writers suppose that Heinsius had no 
previous notice. It is certain, however, that when on that May 
night the Pensionary heard Torcy’s knock at the door he was 
already expecting him.* Thirty years before Heinsius, acting in 
Paris too z^ously in the interests of the Dutch Republic, had been 
menaced by Louvois with the BastiEe, The Great King had in his 

^ Mitmirts du Maripds it Tarty (1850), edited by Michaud and Foujoulat^ p. 588. 

* Rotrad 1^4>ei^ H.M.C.y p. 355. ® Ftldsylg/t, Scries H, ii, 84. 

* May 6. Totcy vrsa accompanied by the Rotterdam banker, Senserf. Reese, p. 203, 
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long reign patronked as well as maltreated die Dutch. This small 
Republic of the Dykes now found mighty France suppliant upon its 
threshold. 

Heinsius received Torcy with courtesy, but informed him that 
he could only confer with him by the authority of the States- 
General; and thereafter the States-General declared “that the States 
did bind themselves to nothing until they knew the sentiments of 
the Queen of Great Britain by the return of the Duke of Marl- 
borough.” The second stage of the parleys thus began, but on a 
footing entirely different. An excessive admission of weakness had 
been made, disastrous to France, but destined in the long swing of 
events to be fatal to the Allies . 

Torcy*s plan was first to gain the Dutch by extreme concessions 
upon their Barrier, then to induce them to bring pressure upon 
Marlborough, and at the same time to win Marlborough’s goodwill 
by a colossal bribe. He believed that “at the present conjuncture 
Marlborough holds the key and that there are means of making him 
choose peace.”^ Marlborough had just left the second time for 
England, and the French Minister anxiously awaited his return. 

In tibe meanwhile he received the detailed assent of the King to his 
proposed procedure. He was to tell Marlborough how astonished 
the King was that he should be making efforts to break off the 
negotiations after his previous overtures for peace. The King 
would be glad to see Marlborough receive the reward which had 
been promised him. A precise tariff was set up. If Philip V received 
Naples and Sicily, or even in extreme necessity Naples alone, two 
million French livres ; if the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk 
were spared, or Strasburg was left to France, two millions: a total, 
if all these objectives were obtained, of four millions. Such was the 
view which the French took of theft conqueror. They can hardly ^ 
be blamed for doing so after his letter to Berwick. However, aTl j 
we shall see, Marlborough was not to be bought for money. He j 
would accept it as a reward, but not as an inducement. There is no 
doubt a read distinction between the two cases; but it is not one of 
which the French* could be aware, nor upon which posterity wilfci 
bestow any large measure of respect. 

But Marlborough was in Eingland, His second visit to London 
taught him further how his power had declined. The Whigs had 
full control of the Cabinet and both Houses, while the Queen was 
^OPl with hi<^ and hot against Sarah. The Whigs, and Godolpbin 

1 Mimoires, p. 59z. 
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with them, were convinced tiiat France was at her last gasp, and 
would submit to whatever terms were imposed. Marlborough, 
upon whom the reports of the ruin wrought in France by the frost 
had made their impression, did not contest the general view. He 
understood only too well that henceforward in aU negotiations he 
was no longer to be executor of his own policy, but only spokes- 
man of the Cabinet. His keen instinct and knowledge of men must 
have apprised him of the little goodwill which his new colleagues 
bore him; but whether he had any i nk lin g of the ingratitude of his 
son-in-law may be doubted. He did not make a quarrel with the 
Whigs because he had been overruled or because he found himself 
in a strait-jacket. He set himself, as usual, to bring about the best 
re sults possible with the means at his disposal. But he was deter- 
mined not to become responsible for the kind of Barrier Treaty 
which the Dutch demanded. Already on April 24 he had written 
to Godolphin asking for a colleague plenipotentiary representing the 
view of die Whigs and accountable to them.^ 

This request was not entirely welcome. Somers, Sur^erland, and 
others would have been content to have Marlborough obey their 
will, and yet bear full responsibility. They would thus have been 
all-powerful and quite safe. But when Marlborough made a move, 
whether in war or politics, he had usually reasons behind it which 
could not be disregarded. During all these months he had been 
busily preparing for a new campaign. The greater part of his time 
was spent in extorting or enticing contingents from the Allies, in 
organizing the depots, in assembling the armies, and above all in 
gatiiering food and forage. In spite of the rigorous weather, it was 
expected that the great armies would on both sides have to take 
the field before the end of May. A request, therefore, by the Captain- 

1 Marlborof^ to Godolphin 

Hague 

24 April 1709 

. I have taken my measures with Prince Eugene that he returns to Brussels 
next Saturday, we having agreed upon the assembling of the army, which will be ten 
days later than usual by the backwardness of the season. So that if the wind is favour- 
abie I take the opportunity of returning to England for^Bve or six days to give 
an account of the Barrier as w^ as my observations of the humours of these people 
as to the peace. In the meantime you may depend upon it that if the King of France 
does not recall Monsieur Rouill6, he inay continue in this country aU this campaign; so 
there will be a necessity of having here, at the same time 1 slmll be obliged to leave 
l^-the army, one of the lords which her h^jesty shall design to be in the treaty of 
, 1 , thinb h may be for the service that he shall be ready to come hither at the 
as 1 ^>all return, for at my return 1 shall not be able to stay here above 
two or diree days. [Penhdm MSS.] 
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General for relief in one branch of the peace negotiations could not 
be resisted. 

The Whigs deferred to the logic of facts. Their first choice fell 
upon Halifax, who was still fuming out of office, and for whom 
they wished to provide. Halifiix had been much concerned in the 
earlier peace overtures, and had made public his resentment at not 
having been associated with Marlborough in 1706. He refused his 
fdends’ offer with a taunt directed at Marlborough. “If the Duke 
had anticipated that the treaty to be concluded with the Republic 
would be to the satisfaction of the English people, he would not 
share it with anyone else ; but the fact that he is asl^g for a colleague 
shows that he wishes to push off some of the odium upon this 
colleague.”^ Several writers have associated themselves with this 
sneer. It is hard to see how it can be justified. Marlborough would 
no doubt have gladly accepted the whole control and borne the 
whole responsibility. If he was to be merely the instrument of the 
Whigs, surely they should have one of their own band to share the 
consequences of their decisions. Moreover, his personal influence 
over the many states of the Grand Alliance was indispensable to the 
power of resuming the war effectively if the negotiations feOed. 
No thin g could be more ffital to that i^uence than that he should 
have to drive through this hard bargain of the Dutch upon the Barrier 
Treaty, of which he strongly disapproved, and which was bound to 
be intensely unpopular with every other member of the Alliance. 

The Cabinet next considered Sunderland, and all were speedily 
agreed that he would never do. So the choice fell upon the young 
Lord Townshend. He was an amiable and well-informed politician, 
a recent convert to the Whig Party, and a friend and prot6g6 of 
Somers. He was a student of foreign affairs, and had much personal 
charm. “Everybody who knew Townshend loved him.”* This 
last must always be considered a dubious qualification. But Towns- 
hend was prepared to serve as Marlborough’s colleague, and the 
Junto were able to conceal themselves united in the background. 
HofBnann said of him, “He is pliant and manageable.”® Mad- 
borough announced Townshend’s appointment at once,^ treated 

1 Hofimann^s dispatch of May 7; Geikic, p. 122. 

* F. Taylor, Tb« Wars of Marlboros^b, ii, 320. Jc^ Macky, CbaracUrt of the Cottrt 
of Great Britain (Roxburgh Qub, 1895), p. 89. 

* Hoffmann’s dispatch. May 7; Klopp, adii, 227. 

* Marlborot^b to Htinans L(»<nx»4 

April tbe 29, 1709 

'^1 have had the favour of yours of the 5d, and that of the eighth this morning by 
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him with the greatest ceremony, and made him bear the responsi- 
bility for those parts of the Cabinet policy to which he himself had 
from the beginning been inveterately opposed. 

The second matter to be settled was the official British attitude 
towards the Barrier. Marlborough had brought over with him for 
the Cabinet the latest Dutch project. Parliament had been pro- 
rogued before his arrival. Even the Whig Ministers felt bound to 
support his main objections to it, and their counter-project was 
framed on this basis. Ostend, which governed the sea trade of 
Belgium, and Dendermonde, which controlled the sluices afiFecting 
Brabant, were definitely refused. The Dutch right to place an army 
in the Spanish Netherlands was limited to the unique occasion in 
which France was the attacking Power and war had been declared. 
The revenues for the upkeep of the Dutfch garrisons must be related 
only to those fortified towns which had not belonged to the Spanish 
monarchy before the death in November 1700 of Charles IE of 
Spain. The dause forbidding Charles IH before the general peace 
to take possession of Belgium was deleted. Upper Guelde r l an d 
was reserved for the decision of the Queen. On the other hand, 
the Dutch guarantee for the Protestant Succession, the sending of 
the Pretender out of the French dominions, and the demolition of 
Dunkirk were demanded in explicit terms. 

Meanwhile in Holland the negotiations had made great progress. 
According to his discretion, inch by inch Torcy yielded to the 
Dutch demands about their Barrier. Heinsius was able to announce 
to Eugene that the Dutch were content with the terms so far as they 
concerned themselves alone; they had only to consider their allies. 
On this they had newly given ei^lidt assurances. Torcy was forced 
to recogr^ that there was no chance of a separate settlement with 
the Republic. “I believe I could deal with you more easily,” 
remarked Heinsius to him (May 15), “peihaps even more inde- 
pendently of the Dutch nation, if Marlborough and Eugene were 


which I see that you have Monst. de Torty att the Hague; I stay only for a feir wind, 
and dall bdng l^rd Townshend with mce who will be impow^d both for the Peace 
and Bader. I wish for my own sake that you cou’d be here, tho but for one day or 
twx^ to sec the Zeal every body has for the carrying on of the Warr til we have a safe 
and lasting Peace. You wou'd then thtnlf mee a very moderat man; for the Prelime- 
nar3ni I acquaint’d you with in the Queen’s nam^ arc by many not thought suflSden^ 
fcK lhay wou’d have bad Newfoundland, and Hudson Bay, as well as out Treaty of 
Ccmnexce^ and some odier pretentions to have been in the Preliminarys; I hope to be 
'with'jou.as soon this letter, so shall say no more till I have the happiness of being 
■wkii.joeu. pidndiw Archives.] 
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■with me/’ The mood of the Pensionary had changed considerably 
since the early months of the year. As the desperate plight of France 
became every day more understood, both he and his countrymen 
stiffened towards the French and warmed towards the Allies. 

Buys now raised the question of what guarantee the French could 
offer that the Spaniards would accept the terms. Torcy answered 
that Philip would be given three months to submit on pain of the 
complete ■withdrawal of French support. Heinsius also continued 
to demand, though ■without great enthusiasm, the entire Spanish 
monarchy for Charles IH. Even thi s was no longer to be resisted 
by the French. But now every one hastened to put in his 
From the Emperor, from the Diet at Ratisbon, from Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy, and from Portugal tiiere arrived new demands upon the 
humbled monarchy. All had suffered from Louis XIV in his days 
of power. All hastened to reclaim with interest in this moment of his 
apparent prostration what they had lost. “Every sovereign prince,” 
wrote Torcy to the King, “ assumes that he has a right to formulate his 
claims against France, and would even think himself dishonoured if 
he had extorted nothing to the injury of the French cro'wn.”*^ 

When we look back on the long years of terror and spoliation 
to which these princes had been subjected from the might of the 
Great King, it would be surprising if they had acted otherwise. 
Moreover, the allied armies were now gathering in the field. Con- 
tingents, in former y^rs so tardy, were this time hurried to the 
front by rulers who saw the prey in their grasp, and were anxious 
to be in at the death and establish their rights to a handsome share. 
Marlborough’s exertions for five months to have large forces at 
his disposal during the negotiations had succeeded beyond his 
hopes. “All the facts,” wrote Eugene (May 17) to the Emperor, 
“go to show that France is quite unable to prolong the war, and we 
can, therefore, if we ■wish obtain everything we ask for. We have 
only to hold together and preserve a good understanding among 
ourselves.”® Even those Dutchmen who at the beginning of the 
year were ■willing to make a separate peace were now convinced 
that France was at their feet. Van der Dussen, the leader of the 
Dutch peace party, himself -wrote, “The policy of this pro-vmce 
pioUand], the largest of all, depends upon more than five hundred 
persons, most of whom regard France as brought to bay [ai/ 3 < a^oisj, 
and who are so embittered by the memories of the past that they 
ate resolved without compunction to make an end once and for all 

1 Mimoires, p. 605. * Series II, ii. Appendix, loi ff. 
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of dicir puissant foe.”^ In this mood van der Dussen had advised 
Torcy not to hesitate or wait for the arrival of Marlborough, 
which would only create fresh complications. Let him now, while 
time remained, concede all that was demanded. But Torcy still had 
hopes of Marlborough, and one remarkable reason for those hopes. 
On the 1 8th the two Englishmen arrived. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Hague 

May \^tb, 1709 

* I had so bad a passage that I was not able to gett to this place 
til yesterday morning; my Lord Townshend was drove into Zealand 
so that he did not get hether til the afternoon. I must refer You to 
Mr Secretary Boyle, by which You will see that the intier Monarque 
[entire Monarchy], Dunkerk, the Qeens tytel, the Succession and the 
sending the Pretender out of fiance will be allowed of in the Pre- 
limenarys, and I am not out of hopes the getting of Newfoundland 
also in, which is in effect all that Eagland askes; for the pretentions 
of Hudsons Bay must be ajuste’d by Commissions; the Cassation c£ 
Armes will be the difficult point, of which You shall have an account 
in our next; I can’t end this letter without assuring You that the 
Pensioner’s behaviour in this whole afeke has been very honest and 
friendly to England; the Pensioner tels me that Monsr. de Torcy is 
under some difficultys as to the maner of removing the pretender. 
Upon the whole matter, I think Monsr de Torcy has offer’d so much 
that there can be no doubt, but it will end in a good Peace; my head 
eakes cxtreamly, that I can write no more.* 

.The situation had simplified itself and vastly improved. The 
French were ready to submit; the Dutch had no thought of a 
separate treaty; Heinsius was content to shelve the idea of pre- 
liminaries wiA England. Marlborough saw all going as he had 
wished, and evidently thought the peace as good as made. Torcy, 
who was staying with Petkum, asked at once through his host to 
see him. Marlborough met the French envoy that very night. 
Torcy has given his own account of the discussion. Marlborough 
was all smiles and blandishments. He protested profound respect 
for Louis XIV, and presently mentioned Berwick. Torcy replied 
that he was familiar with the correspondence and that the attitude 
of the King had not changed. He would have enlarged upon the 
de t a i l s, but Marlborough at once dismissed the subject.® So frr 
from st^^esting any mitigation, he asked, in accordance with his 
* Tocc^ Mi ta u rtty p, 605. * Blenheim MSS. 
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instructions, for the restoration of Newfoundland. This was a ficesh 
demand, and Torcy was shocked hy it. To ease the situation they 
talked about Saint-Germain. Torcy had spoken of the Pretender as 
“the King of England.” Marlborough referred to him always as 
“the Prince of Wales.” He expressed an earnest desire to do some 
service to the Prince as the son of a king for whom he would gladly 
have sacrificed his blood and life. Speaking of Townshend, he said, 
“He is here to keep watch over me \m surveillani\ in person. He is 
a very good fellow, whom I chose myself, but he is a Whig party 
man. Before him I must speak as an obstinate Englis hman. But I 
wish with all my heart it were in my power to serve the Prince of 
Wales, and that your good offices may give me an opportunity.” 
Marlborough went on to emphasize his desire for peace, and how 
he longed to end his days quietly. Torcy, who knew how fast the 
armies were gathering, was not comforted. He saw that there could 
be no hope of saving any part of the Spanish monarchy through 
Marlborough. He had that morning received permission firom the 
King to drop Naples and Sidly if need be. He now announced 
this to Marlborough. The Duke, gratified, assured him that this 
was the only way to make peace. The interview ended. Torcy went 
to the Pensionary and informed him of the fresh sacrifice he had 
been prepared to make for the sake of peace. 

The culminating phase in the negotiations was now reached. 
Together Marlborough and Townshend drafted their report for the 
Gibinet. Torcy had admitted willingness to concede not only 
Spain but Italy. He had, however, in telling Heinsius used a phrase 
which had attracted immediate attention. 

. . . j far as in him lay, by which ejjpression it seems as if he thought 
the King would not be able to do it of himself in the manner we 
expect, or that he has some further reserve. To this the Pensioner tdls 
us he gave him a very good reply by letting him know that he did not 
doubt that he had already seriously weighed the matter so essential 
and of such great concern that it would be ejected they [the FreiKh] 
should propose the proper expedients.^ 

Here was the first glimpse of the rock on which, all was in the 
end to split. It was not immediately approached. 

On May 20 the three leaders of ffie Alliance met Torcy and 
RouiIl 6 in formal conference. The Dutch and English demands 
were discussed first. These were easily conceded by the French 
plenipotentiaries. But then Princu Eugene began to say that France 

^ May 8/9, P.R.O.; quoted by Reese, p. 222. 
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had given way to England and Heinsius in order to gain them to 
her interest. He took his stand for Germany on the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, which had ended the Thirty Years War in 
1648. He must now on behalf of the Emperor ask for Strasburg 
and Alsace. At this Torcy appeared to lose patience. “We were 
practically at one with Torcy,” wrote Eugene to the Emperor, “but 
when mention was made of the lands of the Holy Roman Empire 
he began to stutter, and answered he must leave, and demanded to 
depart and asked for his passports, so that without any further 
resolution the conference broke up.”^ Neither Eugene nor Marl- 
borough thought that Torcy was in earnest The Frenchman saw 
himself faced by united enemies. Later on in private van der 
Dussen warned him that the war spirit was rising in HoUand, and 
there was no more hope from ihe paciJBists. Torcy returned to the 
conference when it met again next day. He had powers to abandon 
Strasburg, but not Alsace. He fought for both, and no agreement 
was reached. There was a similar dispute over the claims of Savoy. 
In the end Torcy offered to dismantle Strasburg; but Eugene stiU 
continued to demand Alsace, and the Dutch and English supported 
the claims of Savoy. The deadlock continued. 

Alone with Marlborough, Torcy made a final effort to seduce 
him. We have only the French Ministers account. Marlborough, 
who had himself proposed the interview, urged submission. He 
used all his most obsequious arts. If the peace was made he would 
earnestly desire the fevour and protection of the King. He spoke 
again with sympathy about the Pretender. He referred to his desire 
for peace, to his uprightness, to his conscience, to his honour, and 
frequently to God. Torcy, thinking his moment had come, renewed 
his offer of a vast bribe. He received at once the same rebuff. 
“When,” says Torcy, “I spoke about his private interests, he 
reddened and appeared to wish to turn the conversation.”* “It was 
in vain,” says the latest of German writers on these negotiations, 
“that Torcy offered the Englishman unco mmo nly high s ums of 
money for the sHghtest concessions. He got no further than hints.”® 
It was hopeless. We are left wondering why Marlborough should 
have wanted to repeat this unpleasant scene. Did he wish to expose 
Torcy to a second rejection of his offer? Did he wish to convince 
Louis XTV how vain it was? Did he, perhaps, take a personal 
rdish in being offered these immense sums of money and seeing 
l^ t B aa dlf reject them? No oa& am tell, but the &ct remains that this 

* Scutes n, ii, to8. • Mimoires, p. 606. ® Reese, p. 208. 
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hardy, avaricioiis man, who could at this juncture without the 
slightest injury to the interests of England have helped the French I 
towards the peace he himself desired, and gained an immense sum I 
thereby, proved incorruptible. There is nothing to boast of in this. 

On the night of May 21, after the negotiators had separated, a 
letter from the King to Torcy was intercepted with news from &e 
Spanish peninsula. Galway, advancing from Portugal, had fought 
an unfortunate action on the Gaya. The Portuguese cavalry bad 
fled precipitately, and it was only with loss and difficulty that the 
English infantry had made good their retreat across the frontier. 

It was deemed striking that the victorious army was for the first 
time composed entirely of Spanish national troops without any 
French contingent. This was no great encouragement to the French 
envoys, for the victory of a Spanish army could not relieve the 
desperate position of France. The importance of the news was its 
effect upon the Allies. For the last two days their discussions had 
been going on in the rather unreal atmosphere of Germanic terri- 
torial claims. Now with Spain there came to the forefront the 
question of security and guarantees.^ 

When the conference met on May 22 the two questions, Alsace 
and the claims of Savoy, were still in dispute. Torcy and Rouill6, 
therefore — perhaps a httle stiffened by the Spanish news — begged 
to take their leave. Heinsius replied that they had aU gone too fer 
to part without a treaty. On this appeal the French envoys remained, 
but only provided they could send a courier to Versailles for instruc- 
tions on these two points, and could present to the conference a 
memorandum on those which had already been settled. As soon as 
this memorandum had been presented on the 23 rd the new diver- 
gence came to the fore. The Allies complained of the inadequate 
security which was offered for the surrender of Spain. They asked 
that they should not have to carry on the war in Spain while France 
was enjoying peace. They demanded guarantees. It had been 
realized at Versailles for some weeks that security for the fulfilment 
of the peace treaty would be required.® 

1 MarUforot^b to Goiolpbin 

*My lord Townshend’s letter and mine having in it all that has passed sitKC our 
last, joined with the spleen I have for the ill news we have received fiom Petkum cS. 
Lord Galway’s bdng beaten, will shorten my letter. I think the worst effect of this 
unseasonable defeat will be the d ish e ar tening of these people [the Dutch], who will 
not conclude this negotiation, which, if the French perceive, th^ will not ^ brought 
to give much more tbap they have already consented to. [Blenheim MSS., modemiaed.] 

* Vetes to Rakoezy, end of April; Re^ p. 223. 
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King Philip was established in Spain. His kingship was cham- 
pioned by the Spanish people. His armies were victorious. He had 
declared to his grandfather, “I will only give up my crown with 
my life.** He had created his one-year-old son Prince of Asturias, 
and the Cortes had acclaimed the infant as heir to the monarchy. 
Here were grave realities. Louis XIV was not necessarily able to 
answer for the King of Spain. He may have been aware of the 
strong feeling of the Dauphin against any desertion of his son, who 
had fought successfully at odds amid perils. AU the more did the 
old King hope that some compensation would be secured for 
Philip V which, added to his own pressures, might procure com- 
pliance with the unrestrained demands of the Allies under the leader- 
ship, as must be ovraed, of the English Government. “There are 
occasions,** he wrote (April 29) to his Ambassador at Madrid, 
“when course must yield to prudence; and since the people, at the 
moment so aealous, may well not alwa3rs think the same, nor may 
my grandson, it would be better to recondle oneself to reigning 
somewhere rather than lose at a stroke all one’s dominions.”^ Such 
e 3 cpressions show a sincere will to peace. 

But now Torcy violently opposed the idea of any guarantee. 
. The Pensionary on behalf of ids colleagues asked as proof of good 
faith for three French and three Spanish fortresses actually still 
occupied by French troops over and above all that had been con- 
ceded. Eugene, the land animal, wanted permission to march the 
allied armies into Spain through France. During the conference 
Marlborough sat silent. But on the night of the 23rd he expressed 
his doubts upon the possibility of forcing Louis XIV to act against 
his gtanchon.* “Marlborough even suggested schemes to turn the 
article so as not to commit his Majesty to war against Spain.*** 

“The French Ministers absolutely refused,** wrote Townshend, 
an amendment which might, they sayd, possibly engage their master 
to a condition so unnatural as to make a war with his grandson; but 
it was sayd there are no reason[5] to aprehend so harsh a consequence 
from the amendment, but [it] might have the good effect of malcing 
the Spanmds readily declare for King Charles when they saw the 
French King was tinder an obligation to joyn with the allies to force 
them to their new alleys [xv].* 

For two days the discussion turned around this crux, and as it 
became the ultimate cause of tl^ disastrous breakdown it is neces- 

^ Quoted in KLopp, xiii, 227. » Reese, p. 235. 

* Ttttcy, (pioted in Reese, p. 235. * Reese, p. 233. 
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sary to realize its importance. Many writers tViink it monstrous that, 
when these immense issues were so nearly settled, all should have 
been wrecked on such a point. It is certain that the Allies would 
have been wrong and unwise to break upon it, and without doubt 
they did not mean to do so. None the less it was a matter of far 
more importance than many of the terms over which both sides 
haggled so long. To England, with her strident demand for the 
surrender of the whole Spanish Empire, it was specially important. 
She would be left alone in all probability to conquer Spain. Marl- 
borough had for some time been aware of the danger. A month 
before he had written to the Duke of Moles on the urgent need of 
gaining Spanish support. 

... It seems to me that one ought from this moment to take all 
possible measures to tame and win over the spirit of the Spanish 
nation, especially the notables who by a perversion are the most 
estranged ftom their duty, ... so that when we come to make peace, 
and when France is forced to give orders for the recall of the Duke of 
Anjou, we shall not meet any setback in this quarter.^ 

The allied chiefs were, however, at this time convinced that 
King Philip would obey the orders of his grandfather if these were 
given to him in earnest. Torcy was evidently of the same opinion. 
All that was necessary, therefore, was for the King to give gages 
that he would issue these orders in good faith. It never occurred 
to anyone on either side at this moment that Louis XTV was really 
to be compelled to use armed force to expel his grandson from Spain. 
The allied leaders were surprised and shocked at a later stage that 
this colour could be put on their requests. The alternative for them 
was a new war, perhaps a very grievous war, a war of conquest and 
subjugation in Spain. It might impose enormous expense in blood 
and treasure on ^e Allies, already exhausted, while defeated France, 
whose ruler could by a word have prevented it^ would rebuild her 
prosperity in peace. 

Marlborough had his plans ready for a Spanish war. It would 
have been on the largest scale. The great armies would be trans- 
ported to the Peninsula. One army under Marlborough would 
advance from Portugal, and the ott^ under Eugene from Catalonia. 
They would meet in Madrid. Mariborough himself considered that 
a single campaign would suffice. It may well be that he greatly 
underrated the resisting power of a nation, and thought of it in 

Dispaiehtt, iv, 478. 
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terms merely of professional armies. He might have f^en into the 
same trap as was a hxmdred years later to ruin Napoleon. There was 
always the possibility which Bolingbroke, basing himself on Stan- 
hope^s opinion, was many years later to describe: “That armies of 
twenty or thirty thousand men might walk about that country till 
Doomsday . . . without effect; that wherever they came the people 
would submit to Charles HI out of terror, and as soon as they were 
gone proclaim PhiHp V again out of affection. That to conquer 
Spain required a great army, and to keep if a greater^^'^ But at least 
the Allies saw the conquest of Spain as an operation of the first 
magnitude, and if they could avoid this by merely extorting from 
Louis the effective exercise of his royal and family authority no one 
can fail to see why they pressed the point and pressed it hard. It 
would have been far better to concede the Sicilies as consolation for 
the Duke of Anjou. Here is the obstinacy for which the Allies are 
bkmeable. It is not, however, certain that even so PhiUp would 
have accepted the concession. 

As no agreement could be reached on the outstanding points and 
no solution was forthcoming of the guarantee problem, Torcy 
invited the Allies in their turn to put thek whole proposals in the 
form of a memorandum. Heinsius undertook to draw it up. The 
days following were occupied with the final drafting of the pre- 
liminaries. The Dutch statesmen worked throughout the nights of 
May 24 and 23 to frame the project. During that time the memor- 
able Articles IV and XXXVH were drawn up. 

IV. . . . But if it should happen that the said Duke of Anjou does 
not consent and agree to the execution of the present convention, 
before the expiration of the term aforesaid, the Most Christian King^ 
and the Princes and States concerned in the present treaty^ shall in concert 
take convenient measures to secure the full execution thereof. 

XXXVn. ... In case the King of France executes all that is above 
mentioned,* and that the whole monarchy of Spain is Mivered up and yielded 
to King Charles III as is stipulated by these articles, within the limited time, 
*tis agreed that the cessation of arms between the parties in war sTiall 
continue till the conclusion and ratification of the treaties which are 
to be made.® 

No documents have come down to us showing how this wording 
was reached. It must be remembered that the Dutch did not fed 

^ Defence of tie Treaty of Utrecht, edited by G. M. Trevelyan (1932), p. 108. 

* Including the cession of the cautionary towns. 

® Torcy, Minuses, p. 619; G, de Lamb^, Mimoirespour servir d Pbistoire du XVIIl 
aide, v, z88. 
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themselves so much concerned as the British or Imperial Govern- 
ments either in the recovery of Spain or in the means of enforcing it. 
They themselves did not mean to conquer Spain for anyone. Thus 
perhaps these two Articles did not receive the profound study at 
Dutch hands which would have been accorded to purely Dutch 
interests. Heinsius certainly rested upon his original assumption 
that, as Louis XIV would bring decisive influence to bear upon 
Philip V, they would never have to be put into force. The clauses 
were merely to be a threat of action, and the Allies were prepared 
to accept alternative guarantees from Torcy. In this sort of atmo- 
sphere Marlborough and Townshend sponsored the whole plan of 
the Forty-four Articles without demur. The Austrians raised only 
minor objections. It was proposed to arrange an armistice of two 
months from June i in which the final peace would be signed. 

On the morning of May 27 Heinsius laid what were called the 
“preliminaries” before the Frenchmen. Invited to comment upon 
it^ they made various reserves, but it is remarkable that they made 
no specific objection to Articles TV and XXXVII, which, read 
toge^er, obliged France, under penalty of losing the cautionary 
towns, to procure the submission of Philip V. The document must, 
of course, be sent to Versailles for the King’s final decision. Would 
the Fren^ envoys sign it first themselves? Torcy refused point- 
blank. Roufll^ was inclined to sign. “You knew,” he remarked to 
Torcy, “ the state of affairs when you came to Holland. Your journey 
was proof of its gravity. If you leave without concluding peace, 
however onerous it may be, make no mistake about the disappoint- 
ment of the whole of France.”^ 


Marlborough to Godolpbin 


May zy, 1709 


*ffor Yourself 

Since this business of Portugale [/.«., Galway’s defeat], the ffirench 
have thretned us with desiring their passports, but I think thay are 
now resolved to Comply with what is reasonable, so that I hope by 
Munday we shall be able to send You the Project. Monsr de Torcy 
not having sufficient power to Conclude til he first speak with his 
Master, I thought it the safest way to send the Project before we 
signe to Her Maty, tho every thing of Moment desir’d by England 
is agreed too; You will see that there is so litle left to the Negotiation 
that it maybe worth Your Consideration whether You will [need to] 
ogment the number of Ambassadors, especially if You meet with 


s 


1 Tofcy, Mimoires, p. 629. 
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difficulty in the personne to be sent; besides I believe the humour of 4 
[Halifax] is such that in order to have business and merity he Great 
difficullySy and 14 [Tovrnshend] heithertoo, is just the Contrary; so 
t^t if Yon can do itt vdthout offence. You might save Your mony 
and wee not be troubled. 

Since the writting of this wee think it the best way to signe, and 
give france a perumtary day, which I ihink is necessary for the prevent- 
ing|iio [Dutda?] to make alterations. Monsr Torcy returns tomorrow 
and will have time til the 4th of the next month for the signing and 
sending back of the Conditions we insist upon.^ 

And on the 29th: 

*Mr Walpole brings the Preliminarys signed by the Emperor the 
Queen and the States, and the ffcench are allow’d time till the fourth 
of the next month, Monsr Torcy not having powers sufficient to agree 
to all we insist upon, the particulars of which I must refer You to 
Mr Secretarys letter; the dutch were so desirous to insert their Barier 
into these Preliminaries, that I thought last Saturday all had been 
undone, Pr. Eugene and Sinaendorff resolving not to Complye; You 
will sec by the Project that we have a mind to finish all in two months, 
and to do it without a Mediator and as litie Cerimony as possible. If 
the ffiench Comply as I think thay must, I have hopes of seeing You 
before the end of the Summer. You will see that we have alter’d the 
Article Concerning the Pretender, I think it much better then what 
was at first insist’d upon. As soon as we have setled the Barier, we 
shall in the next place aplye our selves for the Treaty that all may be 
Garant to this Peace. Pr. Eugene goes for Bruxdles tomorrow, in 
order to have the Army in readyness on the fourth, so that we might 
lose no time if the ffcench shou’d not comply. I am to stay here dl 
the fourth, but keep only two or three servants, for we shall open the 
Campagne with two Armys.” 

The French were requested to give an answer by June 4. Thus 
the “'memorandum” acquired the character of an idtimatum. This 
had not been the original intention. Into this position the Allies 
had been manoeuvred by Torcy’s skill. The document he had 
obtained presaited the issues to his master in such a way as to enable 
him to refuse, should he choose to do so, on the broadest grounds. 

^ Blenheim MSS. * Jhid, 
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THE LOST PEACE 

1709 — MAY ASID JUNE 

Y our wrote Torqr on May 28 in sending the 

preliminaries to Versailles, “is thus entirely firee to 
reject absolutely these conditions, as I trust the state of 
your aJfaits will permit; or to accept them if unhappily 
you conceive it your duty to end the war at any price.”^ If the 
King decided to break, his Minister advised that Ae odium should 
be thrown upon Alsace and the claims of Savoy, rather than upon 
the methods of ensuring the surrender of Spain. It is thus clear that 
Torcy had in no way taught the allied negotiators to recognize that 
Artide YYx via possessed a &tal character. On the contrary, it is 
evident that he took it for granted that PhiHp V would obey his 
grandfather without the slightest hesitation. Indeed, he had even 
remarked in the conference that the King of Spain would very 
likely be at Versailles before him.® With heavy heart the unhappy 
Frenchman followed the woeful ultimatum he had sent forward to 
his master. On the journey he passed through Villars’s headquarters 
at DouaL He showed the terms to Villars. The Marshal, mortified, 
indignant, indomitable, conjured him to tell the King that he 
could count upon the army. 

London and The Hague, as well they might, made haste to ratify 
the preliminaries. Vryberg reported that he had never seen Godol- 
phin so cheerful. There was not even a Cabinet meeting. Every 
one was confident that peace w^ made. Marlborough began to 
arrange for the transport home of the British troops after the pay- 
ing off of the foreign contingente in Flanders. “Everything goes 
so well here,’* he wrote to Sarah, “that there is no doubt of its cnd- 
iug in a good peace. . . . You must have in readiness the sideboard 
of plate, and you must let the Lord Treasurer know that since the 
Queen came to the crown I have not had either a canopy or chair of 
state, which now of necessity I must have, so the wardrobe should 

^ Mimoins, p. 619. 

• Resolutioa of the States-General of July 27, 1710; Tamh etty, vi, 70. 
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have immediate orders.” And he adds — a characteristic touch — 
“I beg you will take care to have it made so as that it may serve 
for part of a bed, when I have done with it here, which I hope will 
be by the end of the summer.”^ Nevertheless, he found the suspense 
irksome, and from time to time he had misgivings about this 
Article XXXVn which neither Torcy nor any of Torcy’s allied 
opponents thought would be a serious difficulty. It is recorded that 
he said privately in these trying days, “I fear Article XXXVII may 
spoil everything.”® Certainly, to be prepared for either event, he 
put the armies at twenty hours* notice to march. 

Torcy reached Versailles on the evening of June i, and made his 
report to tlie King in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon. 
All next morning the Coundl sat. The highest dignitaries of France 
swelled the throng of courtiers in the anterooms, and although 
they were nourished only upon rumour, the sharpest division pre- 
vailed. Peace was the cry of the realm. But did they know what 
peace meant? Meanwhile behind the closed doors Louis, his son, 
and his councillors fe,ced the awful alternatives. No authoritative 
account transpired. Torcy*s memoirs, Dangeau*s diaries, Saint- 
Simon*s ample pages, give no clues. It was only in 1855, says 
Klopp, that the publication of the memoirs of Rakoczy’s agent, the 
Hungarian Vetes, who might well have been in a position to know, 
threw a light upon this grim debate. Vetes* report is dated lundi au 
soir, the Council having been held on the Sunday. He attributes 
the decision entirely to the action of the Dauphin. This Prince, 
usually so tranquil, appeared to be transported with wrath at the 
idea of his son, the crowned Kmg of Spain, at that time idol of the 
Spanish people, being abandoned even dragged from his throne, 
by Louis XIV. He bitterly reproached the Council with the shame- 
ful deed they were about to commit, and apostrophized his father 
the King himself in terms so little marked by respect that the 
listeners were petrified. Furiously he reminded the Ministers who 
had spoken for peace that one day he would be their master, and 
that if the King by their advice abandoned his son they should 
render a long account to hi m . He rose firom the table and l ef t the 
room. The doors closed behind him., and there was a lengthy inter- 
val; but presently Torcy emerged, and, pursuing the indignant 
Z)auphin, told hi m and the whole Court that the resolve had been 
taken to stand by the King of Spain. Rouill^ was sent post-haste to 
tell the Alhes that their ultimatum was rejected. 

^ Cox^ iv, 393. * Lambetty, v, x88. 
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Klopp, for all his researdi, is wrong in stating that Vetes alone 
left a record of the dispute in the Council. Frequent mention has 
been made of Marlborough’s Secret Service. One cannot tell where 
this begins and ends. The Blenheim Papers contain above four 
hundred reports from Paris dealing with the events of 1708 to 1710. 
Twice or three times a week a letter was written from the French 
capital. These reports, never yet published, are remarkable both 
for their accuracy and their prescience. They are all in French and, 
of course, unsigned. The writer must have been a man of position 
and intelligence, and his contacts were wide and various. Evidently 
he was accustomed to meet high personages at luncheon or dinne r. 
One of his agents is mentioned who “ lunches regularly with the 
clerks of the Foreign and War Ministries” fresh from the Council 
of the King. It is also probable from certain domestic details in the 
reports that some valet or female servant in close attendance upon 
Louis XIV or Madame de Maintenon gave to the British spy all he 
observed. They are remarkable because they show how soon and 
how truly Marlborough was advised. They give pictures of the 
private life and routine of Louis XTV sometimes more intimate 
than anything that Saint-Simon and Dangeau have recorded, and 
these pictures were swiftiy, punctually, and regularly transmitted to 
his principal foe.^ 

Marlborough’s spy at this juncture was as well informed as 
Vetes; and Marlborough within a few days had knowledge of the 
Dauphin’s intervention which Klopp supposed to have been buried 
for a hundred and fifty years. 

Advices from Paris 

June 3, 1709 

■^Monsieur de Torcy arrived Saturday evening at Versailles, and 

found the King at Madame de Maintenon’s. The King at supper said 

1 The scties at Blenheim is found not in the Maxlbotough, but in the Sundedand 
Papets. It has therefore been ignored by diose who have previously examined the 
ar^ves in order to write about the Great Duke. All these rq>otts ate addressed to 
the Secretary of State, Sunderland, through a derk in his office named Ptin{^. It Is 
certain that they were sent direct £com Paris to MarUx»t»igh*s headquarters, because we 
find him frequently reflecting thdb; contents in his home letters; and, besides, to send 
them roundabout by Whitehall would have involved at least a fortnight’s and often, 
with adverse wind^ a month’s ddiay, thus rendering military Intelligence usdess. On the 
other hand, ftmn some of Godolphin's letters it seems that he was teceivii^ them too. 

The spy reports cease abruptly on the dismissal of Sundedand by the Queen. One may 
suppose that on his son-in-law’s coming into the Gtbinet Madborough after receiving 
his agent’s reports sent them on to him, but that befoce and after the Sunderland tenure 
he kept them to himself and probably destroyed them. This view would appear to be 
confirmed by the fiurt that the Record C^Bce contains no documents of this character. 
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nothing, and seemed sad and gloomy. Yesterday from eleven o’clock 
tiH half-past one the Council dealt with the peace proposals of the 
Allies, which were found very hard. The Dat^hin opposed them with heat, 
and so did the Duke of Burgundy, and a general assured me on good 
grormds that the Council did not think fit to accept them, and letters 
from Versailles state that the negotiations are broken off. However, 
the Council meets again to-day or to-morrow on the same subject. I 
am told that Monsieur de Beauvillier^ will ask for peace on behalf of 
all his followers. 

The King after dinner yesterday went for a walk, and told Monsieur 
de Torcy to be at Madame de Maintenon’s about six o’clock. It is 
certain that one sees reigning at the Court a great agitation mixed 
with consternation. Many people are of opinion that the peace will 
be made whether the King accepts the hard conditions imposed upon 
him or whether he refuses them. They flatter themselves that the 
Stetes-General, who wish for peace, and to whom the King has in a 
sort of way entrusted his interests, will put a brake upon the boldness 
of Prince Eugene and Milord Marlborough, and oblige them to soften 
upon several articles for the sake of peace. But the fate of peace or 
war will have been decided yesterday evening at Madame de Main- 
tenon’s. . . .* 

“Is there, then, no counter-proposal?” asked Marlborough, 
when he learned the staggering news. He was deeply shocked. 
For some days he nursed a project for some compromise upon 
Article XXXVH.® In much despondency he set out for the front. 
He wrote to Godolphin (June 7 ): 

The Marishall de Villars has given his advice to the King for the 
venturing a Battel. There is no doubt a Battel in the plains of Lens 
wou’d put an end to this Warr, but if that shou’d happen, and God 
Almighty as hethertoo bless with Success the Armes of the Allyes, 
I think the Queen shou’d then have the honour of insisting upon putting the 
ffreneb Government upon their being againe govern’d by the three Estates which 
1 think is more likely to gyve quiet to Christendome, then the taring provences 
from them for the inriehing of others. * 

This is one of the most revealing insights which we have into 
Marlborough’s statecraft. The idea of substituting for the despotic 
rule of France a Parliamentary rdgime had long commended itself 
to him. It is a strange speculation how the course of history would 
have been changed if he had been able to enforce his policy upon 

^ Thb Fteodb. Duke was the son-in-law of Colbett and tutor to the three sons of 
Monsdgneur ^ Dauphin. He was personal enemy of Madame de Maintenon at Court. 

* BknheiaLMSS. ® Reese, p. 266. * Sarah Correspondtnee, ii, 324. 
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France. The French Revolution might have accomplished itself 
gradually and beneficently in the course of the eighteenth century, 
and the whole world have moved on to broader foundations wit^ 
out paying the awful price in war and horror. There might have 
been no Napoleon 1 To pursue such thoughts beyond their earliest 
suggestions is vain; but Marlborough’s words show how far in this 
respect he stood ahead of his times — and our own. 

Petkum made a last futile effort with Heinsius for the exclusion 
of Article XXXVH. The Pensionary said it was too late. Miul- 
borough and Eugene wished, however, to charge Rouill 6 , who had 
lingered in Holland, with the offer. On June 9 they made an attempt 
to interview him on his way through Brussels. “M. Rouill 6 ,” wrote 
Marlborough to Townshend, “came to Brussels on Tuesday even- 
ing. Both the Prince and myself designed to have seen him, and 
ordered that no post horses should be given to anybody without our 
direction, but ttuough a mistake we were disappointed.” He added 
in his own hand a postscript: “The Prince of Savoy is of opinion . 
that we should have explained the XXXVIIth article, and have made 
it easy, thinking the French were suffidentiy in our power when 
they had put us in possession of the towns. . . But all was over. 

The question which is capital for Marlborough is whether he 
strove for peace or war. The immense tangle of the negotiations 
and the multitudes of letters written by the prindpal actors bafiBc 
history by their bulk and by their contradictions. A full account 
from day to day of all that passed would carry little meaning. 
Sometimes we see Marlborough rupturing what looks like a pacific 
move. Often he is arguing a minor point. Sometimes he presents 
himself in sharp opposition to Dutch, Prussian, or ireperial desires. 
Sometimes he is their champion. At eadh of the numberless phases 
of the negotiations the attitudes of the various prindpals shfft. At 
one moment it is the Dutch who are sincere, at another the French; 
and always when there is agreement between any two, friend or foe, 
it is because the interests of others have been put in the shade. 

But there can be no doubt where Marlborough stood. To 
Hemsius, to Godolphin, to Torcy, he wrote a series of urgent and 
at times impassion^ appeals, the <mly aim of which was peace with 
Fiance, leaving Spain, if necessary, to be dealt with separately and 
later. These appeals and warnings began from the moment when 
the XXXVUth article, or, in other words, the question of guarantees, 

1 June 13; DftpaUbes, iv, 305. 
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became cfudal. He "was the first to state in open confetence, in the 
presence of the enemy representatives, that Article XXXVII ought 
not to be pressed. Torcy bears wimess to this. When, to Marl- 
borough’s consternation, the negotiations were ruptured and the 
French envoys took their departure he tried to intercept them, and 
his first thought, in harmony with Eugene, was to condemn the 
obstinacy on this point whi^ had led to disaster. His letters to 
Heinsius, and above all their secret postscripts “For Yourself 
Only,” most of which have hitherto reposed in the Dutch archives, 
are the pith of the whole debate and the revelation of his inward 
mind. 

At the moment of the rupture, later as the year advanced, and up 
to the eve of the great batde, his exhortation to Heinsius not to let 
Article XXXVH become a fatal obstacle was vehement. After the 
demand of the Allies had shifted from cautionary towns in France, 
which Louis XTV could undoubtedly deliver, to a demand for 
- cautionary towns m Spain, which he certainly could not, Marl- 
borough solemnly warned Heinsius that the consequence of obstinacy 
was the continuance of the war. 

“I find the Prince is of opinion,” he wrote to Heinsius Qune 1 1), 
*'that it will be impossible for the French to comply with the 
Article for the giving up of the Monarque of Spain by the last of 
July.”^ And on June 19: 

For Yourself Only, 

What you say as to the ftench if thay are sincere, thay might propose 
some expedient for the evacuating of the Spanish Monarque is very 
trew; on the other side may thay not apprehend, if we shou’d not 
approve of their expedient, that thay expose the honour of their King 
and Nation. 

The opinion of fbe Pr. of Saoqye and jour bumble servant /j, that if the 
ffreneh bad delivered the possession of the towns thay promis’d; and demolish d 
Dunkerke and the places nam’d on the Rhin, thaj must after that have comply’ d 
with whatever we shotPd have thought reasonable y but as their is an end of the 
Negotiation, we must now do our best, to make it their intirest to 
renew the Negotiation.^ 

In reply to Sarah, who had reported that the talk in England was 
that he had obstructed peace, he wrote (July i): 

i> 

As to the good-natured turn of some of my countrymen, it is what 
must ever be expected as long as parties kre in being; which I believe 
must be as long as England has a being. Notwithstanding their 
1 Heinsius Archives. > Ibid. 
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remarks, I am very well assured that 59 [ hims elf] would have been very 
glad if 43 [Louis XIV] had consented.^ 

Again to Heinsius Qiily 4): 

For Yourself Only. 

The positive orders that my Ld Townshend has for the ins istin g 
on the three towns in Spain makes it impossible for me to express 
myself otherways than I do in my letter; but I call God to witness that I 
think it not in the power of the King of France, so that if you persist in having 
three towns in Spain, it is in my opinion declaring the continuation of the war. 
I am told that some letters ftom the army pretend to know my opinion. 
I do assure you on my word that I never speak to anybody on this 
subject but the Pr. of Savoye and sometimes to M. de Sinaendorf.® 

And Quly 10): 

If I were in the place of the King of France I should venture the 
loss of my country much sooner than be obliged to join my troops for 
the forcing of my grandson.® 

The Pensionary revealed his own and reflected the prevailing 
Dutch view when he wrote to Marlborough (August 17), “There 
is vehement opposition here to continuing the war in Spain, after 
peace has been made with France.*’* Marlborough’s rejoinder cuts 
to the root: 


For your self only. 

Atqftst 2.Z, 1709 

You say that you find many that have great diffictdty in continu- 
ing the Warr with Spain; thay are of the same opinion and have the 
same difficulty in England; but for Godsake will not this difficulty be 
the same two yeares hence, and Spain the more time thay have given 
them be the better able to defend themselves, for I think it is plain 
that the ffrench Ministers have it not in their powers to recal the Duke 
of Anjoue; and I think it is as plain that if Holand England, and the 
Emperor will take Vigorous resolutions the Warr in Spain maybe 
end’d in six months.® 


He revealed his convictions on this point at any rate to Towns- 
hend with perfect candour. 


Tournay 


Aa^st 31. 1709 

. As I never shall have any other thought of acting in this or 
any publick business, but agr^ble to the orders I shall receive from 

1 Sarah Correspondttwe, i, 182. 

* Heinsius Archivjps; partly quoted in Gcikie, p. 137. 

* Geikie, p. 131. * Heinsius Archives. 

® Ibid.', mentioned in Noorden, iii, 589. 
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England, I beg as a friend you will assure everybody where you thinW 
it may do good, that my judgment is entirely guided by the orders you 
received ftom England; but to you as a friend I will own very freely, by all 
the observation I can make, I do not think it in the power of the French King 
and his ministers to recall the Duh of Anjou. On the other hand I do tbirik 
it very practicable to force him out of Spain in less than six months if just 
and vigorous measures are taken by England and Holland. This opinion of 
mine I desire should be known to nobody but yourself; and be assured 
that I will be directed and guided in this whole matter by yourself and 
the Pensioner.^ 

And again, as the crisis of the campaign approached: 

Tournay 

September 2, 1709 

the three towns in Spain it is impossible for me to express 
myself mor^Jiiitijy||j|L|^y done in few words to the Pensioner, 

by assuring him that I can ne^iy^of any other opinion tfian what is 
agreeable to the orders you hav^i^'lie Queen; but to you as a 
friend I must repeat that my private op^on is that the King of France 
has it not in his power to deliver thre^tewns of consequence in the 
Kingdom of Spain, so that insisting on mlNij|jwns, in my opinion, 
is declaring that the war shah, continue, but this opflEbo. of minf» is 
only to yourself, for you and I must obey the orders we receive Comte 

de SinzindorfF will give you the names of the towns t^^ Prince of 
Savoy and I think should be insisted upon. . . 

Although at the begiimmg of the conferences Marlborough 
recognized his own weakness unduly, although he affected an 
extreme deference to the London Cabinet and the Whig power, 
although his letters dutifully breathe the form and spirit of his 
instructions, although no doubt he made wrong estimates of the 
forces at work, and used many arguments which were not his own, 
nevertheless it can be proved that at every stage he threw the whole 
of his weight upon the high personages with whom he was in the 
most intimate relation in favour of a settlement. 

The far shrewder criticism has been launched that he failed to 
assert his authority and his genius. This view was actually recorded 
at the time by his critic, Ciond Cranstoun Quly 28) : 

It is certain the Imperial Ministers and Prince Eugene were not for 
breaking upon that point [Article XXXVII], and however the Duke 
ctf Marlborough went into the opinion of the Pensionary and those 
who were for standing to all we demanded, yet it is not believed to 

* BJiL, Add. MSS. 41178. « 
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have been his real judgment, but, on the contrary, that he was for 
passing from that article, but in prudence would not take it upon biTn 
knowing what advantage his enemies at home would have made of it 
if any cross accident had fallen out thereafter.^ 

We are told by later writers that he had become so used to con- 
ciliating divergent interests, to finding a middle course, to avoiding 
awkward points, to submitting to the mistakes of oicrs and de- 
vising new es^edients to achieve his own p lans , that now, at this 
culminating moment in his career, he gave in fiict no clear, real 
guidance, and resigned himself with sombre complacency to the 
drift and sequence of events. Marlborough, say these critics, had 
become an institution rather than a man, a function rather than an 
actor. To keep the Grand Alliance united, and himself at the head 
of it, till final victory was secured had so long been his duty that 
he thought it his sole duty. In a certain degree he had become the 
creature of his task. He had gained so often by being patient that * ’ v 
he had lost the quality of revolt. He had conducted so many ill- 
assorted, antagonistic "forces through endless toils and hazards to \ 
safety and success that the Com mon Cause ha d become more to J 
him than the :^htful causeTljriiis countrymen and colleagues, if 
the States-Genera]^' iTTEe Empire, chose to frustrate the French \ 
desire for peace, and conjured him to lead the strongest armies yet j 
known to the invasion of France and the march to Paris, he would-' 
wiUiogly, too willingly, be their servant and commander. 

The great decline in Marlborough’s personal power must not be 
ignored by those who censure him. He had since 1700 woven 
together a Grand Alliance and carried it forward by management, 
tact, and great victorious battles to mastery. At every slage he had 
had to hold in check divergent and competing aims. The fear of 
being defeated and destroyed had joined the Allies together. Now 
his own victories had destroyed that fear. Thus at the momenh L 
when his work should have given him the greatest authority, and 
when that authority might have been most bcneficentfy* exercised, 
he found himself alone, with no party and no country at his back/ 

In England he was the servant of a Queen with whom his fevour 
was gone, and the agent of a Government to whom he was in one 
aspect die survivor of a period during which they had been excluded 
from office. In Holland Heinsius and the leaders of the Dutch 
Republic were convinced that he was no longer their advocate. The 
Empite and the Hapsburg brothers still hoped to hind him to their 

1 Portland Papers, H.M,C,y iv, 497. 
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cause and to sever him from the Dutch by proffering him almost a 
kingdom. But otherwise they diought, with General Schulenburg, 
“My lord Due est Thomme le plus fin et le plus rus6 du monde.” 

Tlie circumstances of Mhy and June 1709 were very different 
ficom those of October 1708. If Louis XIV had at that time accepted 
Marlborough’s offer in the spirit in which it was made, when the 
armistice and peace conference would have broken out, as it were, 
from the surrender of Lille, Marlborough would probably then have 
been able to gather the conduct of the affair into his own hands. The 
Whigs had not yet forced their way completely into the Cabinet. 
The Dutch were comforted by the surrender of liUe, but were still 
oppressed by the French positions on the Scheldt and their grip on 
Ghent and Bruges. The great frost had not begun. No one can say 
with certainty that Marlborough would have had the power to carry 
a good peace, and end the waste and carnage from which Europe 
had suffered so long. The negotiations might, however, have lain 
in his skilful, tolerant, comprehending, if interested, hands. What- 
ever the military conditions may be, peace can never be established 
between great dvilked countries upon the brutal execution of the 
rights of one side over the other. Marlborough’s desire was peace; 
his interest was |>eace; perhaps he had then the power to procure 
peace. 

This later phase shows Marlborough’s efforts to guide events with- 
out any real control of the new forces at work. He was admittedly 
the indispensable agent. But for that very reason he could not use 
the last weapon at the disposal of a public servant who is resolved 
to carry his point of view. He could not compel by threatening 
resignation. This, if accomplished, would only wreck any chances 
of peace. His fall would be suflBdent to encourage France to a point 
where all hopes of an agreement wotild have vanished. He must 
continue Generalissimo and plenipotentiary of the AlHes, while at 
the same time consdously and unconsdously he was divested of the 
necessary power. Whereas up to this point Marlborough has been 
leading forward the whole Alliance for the most part along paths 
which he had chosen, we now see a duster of magnificos bearing 
him shoulder-high on their own courses, but in great difl&culty in 
dedding, and still more in agreeing, what those courses shall be. 
We see also efforts and manoeuvres by Marlborough to firee himself 
fcom these ceremonious maulings and to regain independent 
authority. 

In the process everything was lost. Marlborough did not regain 
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his control, and the Allies did not secure their terms. Europe -was 
long denied the peace so sorely needed. Confusion and disaster 
were destined to cloud the end of this triumphant war. Peace was 
achieved only after further years of waste and torment, and then at^ 
the price to Britain of an act of desertion and dishonour. And Marl- ^ 
borough, who had performed a prodigy of loyalty, skill, valour, and I 
effort, was condemned to be the scapegoat of universal disappoint- ’ 
ment. He had won the war. Some one, somehow, had lost the peace : 
— his peace — and lost it for ever. Between them aU they had let 
the splendid opportunity sUp through their fingers. There were 
too many powers and potentates engaged, and no co mm a n di n g 
leadership was tolerated. No one can be convicrted of malice. All 
wanted peace. At the end two great Captains were stiH striving for 
it. They all failed. They all suffered for their failure. 

The disappointment of the Allies found vent in a vain and furious 
cffamour that they had onc:e again been tricked and fooled by 
Louis XIV. The drums beat in the allied camps, and the greatest 
armiVs those war-wom times had seen rolled forward to the ca rn age 
of MEalplaquet. 



Chapter Six 


DARKER WAR 

1709 — ^JUNE 

W HEN Torcy had dedated at the peace congress that 
Louis XrV could not wage war upon his grandson 
to dethrone him Marlborough had replied at once that 
he agreed with that. But now the die was cast to 
fight it out, and for the first time in his reign of more than sixty 
years the Great King appealed direcdy to French public opinion. 
In a circular letter addressed to the governors of his provinces, but 
intended for the widest audience possible in those days, he fastened 
the blame of the broken negotiations upon this cruel and unnatural 
demand. It had not been made, but there was enough appearance 
of it in the excessive claims of the Allies and in the protracted dis- 
cussions upon them. Many famous verbal manoeuvres have been 
less justly founded. 

From this time the character of the war was profoundly affected. 
Justice quite suddenly gathered up her trappings and quitted one 
camp for the other. What had begim as disjointed, tardy resistance 
of peoples. Parliaments, and Protestantism to intolerant and aggres- 
sive mihtary power had transformed itself for some time gradually, 
and now flagrantly, into invasion and subjugation by a victorious 
coalition. From this moment France, and to a lesser degree Spain, 
presented national fronts against foreign inroad and overlordship. 
Many generations had gone since Joan of Arc had struck this gong, 
and three were to pass before its harsh, reverberating cl ang was 
heard again. In those days, when all the large populations were 
controlled and Aeir life expressed only by a few thousand notables 
and educated persons, there was, of course, no conscious movement 
of the masses. Nevertheless the governing classes throughout 
France, and also in Spain, derived a strange invigoration from the 
national spirit. The French people reverenced and almost loved their 
monarch; and a strong unity reaching fer beneath the official 
hierarchies now made itself felt. A new flood of strength, welling 
from depths which the eady eighteenth century had not plumbed, 
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revived and replenished an enfeebled nobility, exhausted professional 
armies, and a ruined treasury. The Spanish were already fi ghting a 
national war on behalf of Philip V. Now the French nation moved 
against foreign oppressions with some rude foretatste, even at that 
time formidable, of the passions of 1792. 

The King’s circular letter invoked a haggard but none the less 
genuine surge of indignation through all tibe circles upon which the 
French Government was accustomed to rely. “I cannot express to 
you the wrath of this nation,” wrote Vetes, “against the Allies at 
the news of their stiff demands, and the general joy at the King’s 
resolve to sustain his grandson, the King of Spain.”^ In Court 
circles there was a wave of emotion. Marshal Boufflers sent his 
plate to the Mint. The royal Princes and the aristocracy followed his 
example. Louis XIV melted down his gold dinner service and made 
efforts to pawn or sell the Crown Jewels. His example was followed 
by the Duke of Grammont and all the Minsters. No one in Paris 
dared to dine off silver. In the provinces the Church, the bankers, 
and the merchants responded to this mood. * “It is an emetic,” 
wrote Marlborough’s Paris spy, 

which is being given to France, and I believe it is the last resource. 
It was said yesterday at the Duke of Albe’s that Spain would send 
40 or 50 millions to the King, silver plate taken from all the churches. 
... It is not believed that the true Spaniards are deserting Philip. 
The Duke of linares, with whom I found myself, told me in Spanish 
that never had Spain been more firm and less intimidated, ... If the 
King has consented to abandon Philip and to withdraw his troops 
from Spain, they are quite sure here that we are maintaining an under- 
standing to sustain Philip secretly; and to dislodge this the King would 
have to join his troops to those of the Allies, which it is not likely he 
will ever do.” 

In France, even a foe turned ally. Famine, whidi had brought the 
realm so low, now led the strongest peasantry to the Army. “They 
foUow the bread wagons,” remarked the King unworthily. They 
followed also the promptings of the French hearty of which he had 
so long been unconscious. 

At the Court much of the exaltation was on the surface and short- 
lived. The King and his morganatic wife set no great store by it. 
“When it became known that the King refiised the shameful terms 
of peace,” wrote Madame de Maintenon to the Duke of Noailles 

1 J. Fiedler, Fontes Btrum Austriaatm, i, 133; quoted in Klopp, xiii, 245. 

* Advices Paris, June 10, 1709; Blenheim MSS. 
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(June 9), “every one cheered and called for war; but this impulse 
id not last, and people soon fell back into that prostration which 
you saw and despised.” There was also a fierce temper around, of 
which the shrewd woman was sharply aware. “How many times,” 
she wrote, 

have you heard it said, “Why are we left our plate? It would be a 
pleasure if the King took all.” Now, however, that the most zealous 
have set an example there is consternation; there are murmurs. They 
say that it is for the King to begin to economize. All his spendings are 
criticized. . . . Let him give up his horses, his dogs, his servants. . . . 
In a word, they wish to strip him the first. Where are these murmurs? 
At his door! From whom? From those who owe him everything. 
As for me, they want to stone me because it is thought that I don’t 
say anything to him; as if he didn’t give his own orders.^ 

In July there were serious riots at Dijon and Rouen. At Rouen 
the mob cried, “Vive Marlborough.”® In the capital bitter tongues 
repeated a new Lord’s Prayer. “Our Father which art at Versailles, 
unhallowed is thy name. Thy kingdom is no longer great. Thy 
will is no more done on land or sea. Give us this day our daily 
bread, which we are short of on all occasions. Forgive our enemies 
who have beaten us, but not your generals who have allowed them 
to do so. Do not fall into all the temptations of the Maintenon, but 
deliver us from Chamillart.”® This appeal was answered. Qbamil- 
lart’s obstinacy, it was declared, had lost the chance of peace. His 
improvidence had neglected the preparations to resume die war. In 
June he was replaced by Voisin. For the eighth campaign the French 
armies assembled. Money drawn firom every recess trickled into the 
military chest. Rations, though not enough, were gathered into the 
magazines, and in the old hero BouJQBers, and even more in the 
ardent, indomitable Villars, the army of France foimd leaders worthy 
of the greatest nation in its greatest need. 

The unfolded map of history now shows us that Louis XIV was 
right in rejecting the peace terms and renewing the war. He wavered 
long; but the outcome vindicated his final plunge, and in the after- 
light his grandeur amid appalling stresses shines forth. Here is 
another triumph for perseverance against the enemy. His decision 
was condemned at the time by some of the clearest fninds iu 
France. Fdnelon has left his reasoned censures upon record. More- 

^ Ltttns d« Madame de Mainietm (1758), v, 120. 

* Advices £com Paris, Jiine 8; Blenheim MSS. 

* M. T. Sautai, La Batedik de Malplaqmi (1904), p. 2. 
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over, the final result of the war was not determined by the fortitude 
of the sovereign, nor by the magnificent efforts of the French armies. 
It was setded by the obscure intrigues upon the backstairs and around 
the couch of Queen Anne and by tibe consequent reversal of British 
policy whidi produced and followed the fall of Marlborough. None 
of this was guessed or even dreamed of by Louis XIV at the time. 
It was unknown and unknowable. Who could foresee that in little 
more than a year the dominating WTiigs would be hurled from power 
or that England, so long the implacable soul of the confederacy, 
would become the active agent of its destruction? All the more 
must the moral be drawn — “Fight on.” 

Qaude-Louis Hector de Vilkrs, Marshal of France, has already 
played some part in this account. When Mhrlborough in 1705 
had wished to enter France by the Moselle, Villars had confronted 
him; and the fact that, owing to the tardy arrival of the German 
contingents, the Duke had been forced to abandon the project 
constituted a French success. ViUars’s three campaigns on the 
Rhine had prospered and at moments shone. His surprise of the 
Lines of StoUhofen in 1707 and his subsequent inroad into Germany 
had gained him glory and booty. He had regained in full the con- 
fidence of the King. The discrediting of Vend6me had thrown the 
brunt of the defence of France on ViUars. Placed at the head of the 
main army to face the gravest attack, his buoyant assurance had 
sustained the spirits of Versailles, and was no doubt a factor in the 
decision to persevere in the war. 

Villars was a being into every atom of whose texture vanity and 
valour entered in equal proportions. Both were serviceable to his 
country in those dark days. He boasted, he postured, he gesticu- 
lated, but at the same time he organized, inspired, and acted. His 
self-admiration was matched by his patriotism. He was a great- 
hearted braggart. When disasters befell the armies on other fironts 
he was heard to exclaim, “I can’t be everywhere.” His indomilablc 
ardour in fadng adversity and the foe was of the highest service to 
his country. To few of her great soldiers does France owe mote. 
But the conditions at the j&ront in March were shocking. “I was 
' unable before starting to formulate a plan of campaign because I 
did not know whether I should find an army there. ... In feet I 
found the troops in a deplorable condition, without clothes, with- 
out arms, and without bread.”^ The soldiers starved in their camps. 
The oflBcers were demoraUzed. Even more than when Venddme 

1 VU de Villars (1784), ii, 30. 
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had taken the command after Ramillies, every one was “ready to 
doff his hat when one mentions the name of Marlborough.” By 
every device of discipline and every trick of propaganda he had set 
himself in the face of these aching deficiencies to revive the spirit 
of the army. 

But at tiiis stage the facts left Villars no choice of action. He 
could aim at no thing more than keeping the army together behmd 
entrenchments. He affected throughout the campaign the desire 
to fight a great offensive battle. But his means were never equal to 
this, and the King’s permission was only given intermittently. He 
spread the tale that before leaving Paris he had required as a condi- 
tion of accepting the command that nine million livres in cash should 
be placed in the army chests. The femished soldiers looked upon 
him as a man fighting for their daily bread and trusted him as their 
sole champion. Here at least was stubborn material. The men 
driven into the ranks by famine were the best the French peasantry 
could breed. They had a feeling that they were fighting not only 
for their King but for their country. Since it was so hard to keep 
body and soul together, why not die fighting? Thus there were 
desperate troops and an indomitable chief. As he moved about 
among them in his ceaseless inspection of garrisons and camps he 
often heard the words, “The Marshal is right. There are times when 
one has to suffer.”^ “ViUars,” says Saint-Simon, writing in the 
safety of Versailles, “set to work to boast Hke a madman and to 
advocate insane proposals in his usual style. He breathed nothing 
but battles. He gave out that nothing but a battle could save the 
state, and that he would fight one in the plains of Lens at the outset 
of the campaign.”* But tl^ is a shabby account of exertions which 
saved France. 

Marlborough’s spy took a fer truer view. *“The King has 
written,” he reported (June lo), 

that peace is at an end. Mons. de Villars was delighted. [r/3Wf] at this 
letter. He read it to the whole army, and asked the soldi^ and 
officers if they did not wish to aven^ die honour of the King which 
his enemies were insulting. 'So £ck cheers from them 

all, and when they threw their Jats lii the & he threw his up too. It 
is felt here that this General, although light and vain in his tali^ ieBSfiel^ 
. audacity in the soldiers and leads awd /jhg FtismM ^ 

<' tj^aadthatheisaludcyriskcr. Thus all hoperhe will do w<^ ^^^$^des 
jhhil^j«eseca and provid^ for everything, lie U ^ fir^ Jtoirioner 

^ ViUars^ ii, J4- * jda, 9 j- 
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and Treasufer of his aimy. He has obtained the King’s leave not to 
pass things through the channel of the Minister of War, who is an 
imbecile. He has himself formed a body of six munitioners for the 
army. On the other side Mons. Desmarets sends him money direct, 
which he spends at his discretion. It is said that Mons. Desmarets 
has sufficient funds not only for the food and munitions of the army, 
but for its pay, up to the month of September. His assistant {second 
commis\ said this in my heating ^ 

Of Chamillaft’s successor, Voisin, the spy wrote (June 14), 
*‘He is a creature of the Lady’s, and described as a turned-coat.”* 
The allied army was already assembled about Ghent, and Marl- 
borough and Eugene set out thither along the causeway road on 
June 12 under an escort of two hundred horse. As reports had been 
received that French raiding parties were in the woods near Alost 
with intent to seke the High Commanders, considerable detach- 
ments of allied troops were drawn out in this direction. The army 
at Ghent was the most powerful yet known, and more numerous 
than Europe had seen for many centuries. The order of battle com- 
prised 194 battalions and 320 squadrons. Of these 152 battalions 
and 245 squadrons® were already marshalled, amounting to between 
110,000 and 120,000 men for active operations, apart from a much 
larger number in garrisons and on tihe communications. 

The cruel winter was followed by a cold, wet spring. The fields 
were sodden. Even by June the grass could scarcely support the 
cavaky horses. The magazines which Marlborough had sought to 
establrih at Ghent and Lille were only half filled. “The account 
we have concerning forage is so terrible,” he wrote to Godolphiu 
(June 9), “that I fear that much more thm the Marshal de ViUars’s 
gasconading.”^ Even if there had been no peace conference the 
campaign could not have begun sooner. Moreover, it was pkdn 
&om tihe state of the French countryside that femine-stricken regions 
alone awaited the invader. Not only did the campaign open late, 
but it was already obvious that it would have to end eady. There 
was no chance of repeating in 1709 the winter struggle of 1708. 
mighty, well-equipped army, the best-^sd community in Europe, 
stood at the orders of the renowned Chiefe. But the time at their 
diq)!p^ was riior^ aprij^ barrier France after all these 

yean of siege worn thin, was still unbroken. If 

1 Bleaheim MSS. 

* *'Cest tme ct&ttate de k Dame, et oa l*a{^>dle un jostancotps netoiitnd.” 

* Sarah CarrespoHdeaet^ 3 , 328. ^ Lac. dU 
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forecasts were to be made upon the military faots only, the prospect 
to those who had lost so good an opportunity of peace was certainly 
bleak. But we find at this time an overwhelming conviction among 
all the allied leaders, soldiers and statesmen, that the economic and 
internal misery of France would compel a peace. Merely leaning the 
weight of the great army upon the enemy would, it was believed, 
confront them with stresses they could in no wise sustain. The 
blockade was rigorously enforced.^ 

Marlborough to Heinsius 

Ghent 
June 13, 1709 

*. . . You will know by your deputys that Pr. E. and I have had a 
conference with the Generals, who are all of opinion that till we have 
three or four days of sunshine we must not march fearing to ruin the 
ffoot, for there being no straw in the country, if they are obliged to 
lye on the wet ground the greatest part of them will fall sick.* 

And to Godolphin: 

We make use of this delay in sending up the Lys aU that may be 
necessary for a siege; for when we shall get to the plains of Lens, we 
must have a batde or a siege, the greatest difficulty of the latter will be 
the want of forage.® 

^ GoMpbin to Marlborough 

June 14, 1709 

*My Lte of yesterday, which you will ttceive at the same time with -was so 
long that I shall now give you the trouble only of telling you what Caxt has bem 
here to stopp the Cora &om France. 

Sr John Norris is sent to the Sound, as the most proper Station to intercept it firom 
the Baltick. Sr John Leake is going to Sea to Supply his place before Dunkirk & my 
Lord Dursleys squadron of 9 ships cruises in the Soundings to protect our own 
& to lie in their way, in Case they Come nordi about; orders ate also sent to St. G. Bing 
in the Mediterranean for Some sMps to cruise betwixt the ports of Barbarie & the South 
of France. 

This seems to bee as much as is possible for us to doe here in this matter. I hope 
[the Dutch] will send ships also to ye Northward, and some to \ratch the other rhann^U 
of Dunkirk, ours not bring able to doe both. 

June 17 

★All posrible care is taken on our part in the Channel, in the Sound, in the Mediter- 
ranean, to intercut the corn fixsm coming to France as the most pressing means, in 
case they can avoid figuring, to l»iog them to reason. 

j A®* 

^ •*rOur endeavours to keep the com from France have improved so very successfully. 

Sir John Norris having stopped all the neuter ships laden with com in the Sount^ 
and Sir John Leake having taken three French privateers . . . which went on purpose 
to have had com from Dantzick. [Blenheim MSS.] 

® Hrinsius Archives. 

® Sarah Comspimdaue, ii, 330-331. 
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Marlborough io Heinsius 

Ghent 
J$me 1 6, 1709 

*I was yesterday to see the Prussien troupes, which are in very 
good order. I hope we shall find the whole army in the same condi- 
tion, wee being assur’d that the Marishall de Villars has orders to 
ventur a Battel. The same man that gave me the first notice of the resolution 
taken lastjeare for the attacking of Bruxelles, has been with me this morning, 
and assures me that I may depend upon itt, that the Marishals orders 
are to take the first opertunity of attacking us, thay declaring that thay 
have nothing else to save them from the barbarity of the aJlyes. The 
same man t(^ me that the Marishals confidence is in his horse, great 
part of their foot being in ill condition, he also tels me that thay 
expect a body of troupes fcom the Rhin, which makes mee iucline to 
tV.inV thay will not attempt any thing till thay have those troupes, 
and that we are devid’d in order to make a siege. Upon the whole in 
my opinion if we must have Warr, the most desirable thing for us 
wou’d be that the flEcench wou’d ventur a battelle, for we shall meet 
with very great difficultys as to forage and the subsistance of the 
army. . . 


And again (June 19): 

*I had the honour of writting to you yesterday, since which Monsr. 
de Goslinga is come which I am very glad off, for I am afraid we shall 
meet with some difficulty in forming the order of Battel to every bodys 
content, which may prove a very great Contretems. It is occasion’d 
by the resolution of the States concerning their own troupes; I do 
assure you that I shall in conjvmction with your deputys do all that is 
in my power to make itt easy, for union is absolutely necessary if we 
will have the blessing of God with us. 


A glance at the map reveals the strategic situation. The French 
front line stretched £rom Dunkirk to the Meuse. It had been bent 
back by the capture of lille, Marlborough, with the Lys and tire 
Scheldt up to Toumai in his control, could advance through his 
captured strongholds of Courtmi and Menin in several directkms. 
The gap between Ypres and Toumai was blocked by the Fren<^ 
army. If that army would give batde, as Villars loudly pasted, in 
t-hp plains of Lens, all would be brought to a speedy issue. But 
nobody believed that Villars would be so foolish. AH available infor- 
mation about his army showed it weaker in numbers than the Allies 
and subsisting only with extreme privation. It was already known 
that, far from seeking battle in the open field, he had constructed 

1 Heinsius Archives. 
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Strong defensive lines running from the minor fortress of Saint- 
Vcnant through La Bassde to the great stronghold of Douai. Here, 
almost in the trenches in which two centuries later the descen- 
dants of the French and British troops together feced the remorse- 
less bombardment of the descendants of the Prussian and German 
contingents, Villars had drawn his line. At first it was a siogle 
trench, with a parapet fifteen feet thick and a ditch deep and broad. 



But a second line fifty paces in front of this was in process of con- 
struction, and every use was made of all the water wHch the control 
of the headstreams of the rivers could give after a season of excep- 
tional rains. 

When Marlborough and Eugene reached Ghent several councils 
of war were held. The headquarters of the confederates had now 
become an assembly of the leading warriors of Europe after nearly 
thirty years of war. So many states had sent their contingents to 
Marlborough’s army that his own British redcoats actually in the 
field army were barely a seventh of the international force which 
now awaited his orders. The commanders of all these forces, and 
rq>resentatives from aU the countries from which they came, 
a gathering of notables and potentates at once imposing and top- 
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heavy. Nevertheless, so nicely were the distinctions drawn and so 
unquestionable was the authority which flowed from Marlborough, 
acting with Eugene, that it was not only possible to discuss the war 
measures in a considerable body without leakage, but for sudden 
and surprise action to be taken. The councils of war surveyed the 
situation, and many alternatives were examined or aired, but after- 
wards orders were issued by Marlborough which embodied what 
he with Eugene decided. Only in this way can the repeated decep- 
tions of the enemy be explained.^ 

Apparently bo^ Marlborough and Eugene at first spoke freely 
of their disapproval of the way in which the negotiations had been 
conducted; and to such an extent that oflence and some alarm were 
caused at The Hague. Goslinga’s secret letters to the States-General 
are revealing: 

Ghent 

June i 6 , 1709 

*I will not repeat what Mons. Geldermalsen has written to you 
about the views of the two Princes on the recent negotiations. They 
tnalfft no bones about saying [fte font pas la petite boucbe\y particularly 
the Prince of Savoy, that we have displayed too much stubbornness. . . . 
The reasons that they give are known to you, . . . but it is discussed 
pretty openly here, [and] I entirely agree with you that this could not 


1 Marlborough to Heinsius 

Abby de Loos 

June 23, 1709 

★I have haH the fevour of yours of the 19th and by die account you give me of 
Monsr. de Torcy’s letter to Pettecum, it is very plain thay do not think of proposing 
any expedient, rTits campagne. ^J^e ought on our side to think of every thing that may 
it more difficult for them to continue the Warr, as that of hindering any corn 
going by sea to them, and if it were possible that the States wou’d consent to a prohibi- 
tion of comerce which wou’d vOry much he art e n the Aliys, and discorage the Enemys, 
but this matter you can Judge so much better than my s^ that I b^ your pardon for 
mentioning itt . . . [Hdnsius Archives.] 

June 23 

■*! have had the favour of yours of the I9da and I am very sure that you will know 
from Monsr. de Goslinga that I have acted very sincerely in the endeavoring to content 
every body as to the forming of two Armys, so as that the troops of the States migiht 
have the left Wing, the right bdi^ to consist of the Ei^iish, Pmsacns, and the Han- 
overs, and by the ? ynTifanrp.s Monsr. de Goslinga gives me, I do noways doubt when the 
service shall requier our being in one army, we shall make itt very easy; the f& e n c h army 
will be all form’d to morrow behind their line near La Basse, and it is p<^tivdy said ^t 
the •pUftru. of Bavaria is comai^ the whole; by the ffirench nc^ offinir^ any o^peefent 
I tViipV it is very that thay dank them s^cs in a CoiKBikki ci mafcii^ this cam- 
pagne; lett me <»«» mote »surc you that nothmg shall be wanting on my si^ for the 
having a good Gjtiqiondancc with your Generals, which I tiunk can’t fail since I am 
sure of the assistance of Monsr. Goshnga; I need not repeat to you how usful it wou’d 
be to have Gelder-Malsen this Campagne; but I am afraid he has no mind to it. [Hein- 
sius Archives.] 
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produce any good effects. Our enemies will be encouraged by it, and 
ourselves discouraged. But, since this is the case, judge for yourselves 
whether it is impracticable to reopen the matter. 

And the next day, evidently aftet some remonstrance on his part: 

■*The Prince told me that in public he speaks in agreement with the 
resolution of the State, and does not express to anyone that he holds 
himself a dMerent opinion. Milor appears to me to have the excel- 

lent intention of cultivating the friendship of our generals: at least, he 
has made great protestations to me on the subject. 

And from Lille on June 23 : 

*Regarding the behaviour of the Princes, there is no reason to 
complain. In public they reveal the same views as we do. I see with 
regret that at The Hague people are too anxious upon this subject. . . . 

He adds: 

The Prussians refuse absolutely to serve in the army of Prince 
Eugene.^ 

It is to be hoped that in the face of this and similar evidence the 
noany historians and writers who have condemned Marlborough 
and his comrade for prolonging war for their own ambition or profit 
win no longer be credited. 

Public opinion in England expected that a great battle and a 
victorious advance to Paris would follow the impudent rejection 
of the Allies’ peace terms. This was not unreasonable, considering 
the mood of Ministers. Godolphin was worried. * “Though,” he 
wrote to Marlborough (June 1/12), 

there did not want a gr«it many people here to find fault with the 
peace while it was thought sure, yet upon yesterday’s news of it broken 
off to show the general opinion which the bulk had of it the stocks 
fell 14 per cent, in one day. ’Tis true they had risen 20 per cent, upon 
the news of peace. I own, however, that it vexes one to have 
fall so much since I can see no ground to think the condition of France 
so better, . . . and in my opinion the insincerity in their dealing with 
Spain does not deserve the least endurance from our state. 

I am nettled besides with the advantage they have already got by 
keeping us long in uncertainty whether we were to have peace or war. 
It has plainly stopped the dispatdi of out ships and troops at least a 
month, and if cross-winds should come it may render thp.m useless 
dudng the whole season. Supposing this should prove to be our case, 

^ Hague AxcMves. 
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which is not improbable, I should be glad to learn from you . . . 
what views you may have for this year of entering into France with 
any part of our army towards the sea coast, and how far we might be 
of any use to you from hence in furnishing and suppl3dng provisions. 
I remember there were thoughts of this kind last year after the taking 
of Lille. . . 

Tory criticism was loud and captious. 

Peter Wentworth to Lord Rabj 

London 

lo June, 1709 

At our coffee-houses we are very angry that the news talks of our 
beseigeing Douai; for their opinion is that we ought not to amuse 
oursdves in taking towns, but march direedy to Paris. When they 
are told that an army can’t match without having before provided 
magasins . . . they give no answere to this but — How did Prince 
Eugene march his army over the mountains without such a tra i n or 
mony, and his march to the releff of Turin was in like manner; ’tis 
but to employ him and the business is done. ... If they are told ’tis 
too late to provide such provision then they fell upon the creduHty 
of those that gave so much into the faith of the French King’s sincerity 
to peace. . . 

At the front the matter was less easy, although the strategic 
issues were simple. Could the confederate army pierce the lines of 
La Bass^? Could it defeat the French, no longer in the open field, 
but behind entrenchments amounting almost to fortresses? If so 
the marrb would He forward into the heart of France. But if these 
linfs and the troops which held them were judged too strong for 
frontal assault, then they must be turned on one flank or the other. 
The approaches to both these flanks were protected by fortresses — 
on the north Ypres, on the south Toumai. The reduction of either 
of these places would probably occupy a large part of the all-too- 
brief campaigning season which was open. It was therefore first of 
all necessary to decide whether a frontal attack should be made or 
not. Great reconnaissance was made of the whole of ViHars’s 
front during the latter part of June. Cadogan and Dopff not only 
pressed at this point and at that with powerful escorts, but also it 
is said tha t the former, descending from his high position as Marl- 
borough’s Chief of Staff and Quartermaster-General, traversed at 
the peril of his Hfe, disguised as a labourer, a large section of 'Sellars’s 
front The spy in Paris reported: 

1 Blenheim MSS. 
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June 24 

*Therc is complete confidence in M. de Villars. It may be said that 
the fate of the kingdom is in his hands, and that he is playing a fine 
r 61 e, if he can keep it up, as he promises in all his letters. Two days 
ago 300,000 francs was sent to him for the troops. He takes great 
care of his men, going in detail into everything to do with the pro- 
vision of the Army. 

June 28 

*I have seen the letters of the a9th from Flanders, which show that 
M. de Villars is encamped in a very favourable position, that the morale 
of the army is good, ^t Villars has withdrawn all the garrisons fcom 
Mons, Toumai, and Ypres, and has sent them to join the main army. 
This shows an attack is feared. 

It is said that the allied plan is to pierce through on the sea flanV 
and penetrate into Normandy, so as to support a landing from the 
fleet, which has spies in Cherbourg. 

It is also reported that M. de Villars suspects some of his staff 
officers of giving the enemy information of his plans, and had thought 
fit to warn them that if he discovered any traitor in touch with the 
enemy, even if he were a prince, he would have his head off on the 
spot and send it to the King.^ 

On June 24, in the light of all informatioii procurable, the ques- 
tion of ficontal attack was put to the council. There was no doubt 
about the conclusion. ViUars supposes that Marlborough and Eugene 
were overruled by the Dutch Deputies. But there is no truth in this. 
Marlborough’s letters show that he accepted Cadogan’s view that a 
firontal attack would not be justifiable. It was unanimously resolved 
that the French lines were too strong to be attacked. The only 
question in dispute was whether Ypres, on the one flank, or Toumai, 
on the other, should be besieged. Considering how France bad 
begged for peace and the terms which could have been obtained, it 
was a poor and damaging outcome that the main effort of the Allies 
could compass no more t h a n a siege. Indeed, Villars by his lines, 
by his forays, by his gasconades, had already gained an unfought 
victory when he compelled his indignant enemies to content them- 
selves with such local and stony fiare. 

Which, then, should it be? The allied commanders debated in 
deep conclave. Marlborough still hoped to pursue his design of the 
previous autumn. He wished to advance along the coast by Boulogne 
upon Abbeville and then up the Somme to Amiens and towards 
As a preliminary to this it would be necessary to besiege Ypres. 

1 Advices £tom Paris; Blcnheiin MSS. 
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We know now from Vilkrs’s memoirs tbat this was the movement 
which he dreaded most. It would be difficult for him to feed his 
own army in opposing it; and he saw as clearly as Marlborough that 
here alone could the Allies make use of their command of the sea 
in supplying their forces or in establishing a new base. There seems 
litde doubt that Marlborough’s view was right. But Eugene opposed 
it. He advocated the attack on Toumai, and he found great support. 
On political grounds the whole inclination of the German states and 
the Dutch was to draw the British away from the sea and carry the 
war as far inl a n d as possible. Goslinga, who was present at the 
council, says: 


The Duke voted for the siege of Ypres, the Prince for that of Tour- 
nai. Our people [nous autres], as well as 0>unt TUly, ranged ourselves 
with the Prince. The principal reasons which led us to this choke 
were, first, the extreme weakness of the garrison [of To umai] ; second, 
the importance of the place; third, the convenience and security of 
the convoys; and, fourth, the ky of the land [around To umai] , which 
made the raising of the siege by a battle alm ost impossible; and finally 
the protection of Brabant, whidh we should cover, while making the 
siege. 

All these reasons were no doubt just; but in war, as in peace, there is 
rarely any kck of good arguments for doing all sorts of things. 
“The Duke,” continues GosHnga, 


did not set forth his reasons, except [the Goslinga touch] for men- 
tioning the considerable revenues of the Chitclainie of Ypres. I 
believe, however, that his principal motive was to get nearer the sea, 
and once Ypres was taken to begin another siege on the coast, prefer- 
ably that of Dunkerk, in order to put it into the hands of England; 
he took care, however, not to let this come out; on the contrary, he 
submitted without hesitation to the views of the Prince (Eugene].^ 




Thus we see Madborough deferring as easily to the opinions o^ ( 
Eugene and the Deputies in the field as he had to those of the Whigs \ ^ 
incoundL In the one case, as in the other, he was evidently conscious v 
of diminished authority. B^des'this, itEad 1Bed>nw^ habit with-^ 
him to try^ogeTeverj^ody together and yield to majority opinion 
in the hope that at some moment or (^her a dtuarion would be 
created out of which his ingenuity might draw some great event 
He was ageing and worn with incessant exertions, and perhaps 
unduly conscious of the decline of his power in England. He could 

1 Goslinga, Himms (1857), p- 104. 
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not well, when the British contingent was so modest, force the 
commanders of the confederate army into courses which were un- 
welcome to them. It was rash even to persuade them against their 
will. He believed at this time that the state of France was so desperate 
and the war so nearly over that unity among the Allies was more 
important than true strategy. He underrated the remaining strength 
of France. He perhaps still more underrated his own strength, 
ebbing though it now was. He thought the Grand Alliance would 
gain an inevitable victory if only it kept together; and this was no 
doubt true if it had kept together long enough. Lastly, he was in 
favour of a siege of Toumai if the other alternative was excluded. 
The rapidity and precision of the operation which follows makes it 
certain that there was no friction in the allied High Command. 
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“This ruse,” writes Pelet, “had all the success which was hoped 
for. Eugene stopped short. . . . The Duke of Marlborough’s march 
towards Douai produced no effect.” It is surprising that so able an 
historian, writing long after and with much knowledge, should 
remain under the deceptions of the French headquarters at the 
moment. In fact, at eleven p.m. on June a6, after marching south- 
ward towards La Bass6e for about two hours, Eugene turned north- 
west and later east towards Toumai. At the same time the long 
strings of barges carrying the siege-train and its ammuni tion began 
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to float down the Lys back to Ghent, in order to be towed up the 
Scheldt. Marlborough’s right and centre, moving at first south 
through Seclin, turned simultaneously in the same direction, while 
his left, which had not yet quitted camp, marched due east directly 
upon Toumai. Agreeably with these changes, the Prince of Orange 
with 30 squadrons and 10 battalions moved against Mortagne and 
Saint-Amand, on the Scarpe before it joins the Scheldt above 
Toumai. 

The confederate troops, whose wagons carried six days’ rations, 
did not know where they were going, and at first expected to be 
called upon for a general assault on the lines in the morning. But 
the turns in the darkness completely mystified them as well as the 
enemy, and when day broke they were astonished to see the towers 
of TcHimai Cathedral rising at no great distance before them. 
Dompr^ ftom the north, arrived simultaneously on the eastern side 
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of the Scheldt, where he was soon joined by Lnmley with 30 
squadrons, including the British cavalry, and 10 battalions. Marl- 
borough’s army deployed during the day, facing south with its right 
on the Lille-Douai road. Mortagne and Saint-Amand were captured 
without opposition by Orange; and Eugene, coming in later, filled 
the gap between Marlborough’s left and the Scheldt. By ni ghtfall 
on the 27th Toumai was invested in force on all sides. The surprise 
was complete, and the fortress was caught with barely five thousand 
men, or half the proper number to man its defences. It was well 
supplied with munitions and had some bread, but the hostile appari- 
tion was so sudden that Surville, the corumander who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Lille, had no time even to drive in the cattle 
ftom the surrounding fields. The attempts by Villars on the 29th 
to throw in seven or eight hundred horse from Mons and Cond^ 
and on the 30th by Luxembourg, who had orders to repeat his 
brilliant exploit at Lille with a thousand dragoons each carrying a 
foot soldier behind his saddle, were effectually frustrated. 

John to Sarah 

June 27 

If it had been reasonable, this letter would have brought you the 
news of a battle; but Prince Eugene, myself, and all the generals, did 
not thifiic it advisable to run so great a hazard, considering their camp, 
as well as their having strengthened it so, by their entrenchments; 
so that we have resolved on the siege of Tournai, and accordingly 
marched last night, and have invested it, when they expected our going 
to another place, so that they have not half the troops in the town 
they should have to defend themselves well, which makes us hope it 
will not cost us dear. I am so sleepy that I can say no more, but 
am entirely yours.^ 

Marlborough to Godolphin 

Vn.T.Hifiuinc 
June 27. 1709 

The bringing our battering cannon to Menin has had the success 
we wished, for the French took it for granted that we intended die 
siege of Ypres, and accordingly put sixteen battalions in that place, 
and drew ten battalions from Toumai, so that we marched last nighty 
and this day, by twelve of the cloch, the town was invested. .And as 
they have not above half the troops in the town they ought to have 
for a vigorous defence, we intend to attack the town and citadel at 
the same time. 

. . . We cannot have out cannon brought to us by the Schddt in 

1 Coxe, V, 6. 
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less than ten days, but when we have them once on our batteries, I 
believe it will go very quick. . . 

Although the pretence of French historians that the Allies had 
been forced to alter their plans by Villars’s nocturnal measures can- 
not be maintained, the M^hal had nevertheless no serious ground 
for self-reproval or disappointment. It was beyond human wit to 
guess which way the cat would jump. It had jumped in the least 
dangerous direction. The siege of Toumai, begun as late as mid- 
summer, meant, even with the favour of surprise, the indecisive 
consumption of the greater part of the campaigning season. Villars 
was relieved that the danger of operations against his left in con- 
junction with the naval power of the Allies might now be definitely 
set aside. He therefore espressed himself well content with what had 
happened. “It was a great relief,’* he says in his memoirs. He set 
btmsftif at the time to interpret the events of the preceding days in 
the manner most satisfiictory to his reputation. Marlborough and 
Eugene had sought, he suggested, to lure him from his lines into a 
battle in the open field. He had baulked them. Fearing their move- 
ment by his left, he had purposely left Toumai weakly garrisoned 
as a bait. “The fortress should hold out,” he declared publicly, “at 
least four or five months.” His private estimate carried its defence 
to the beginning of October. These views commended themselves 
to Louis XIV. “I count for much,” he wrote on July 2, “that by 
your wise dispositions and the precautions which you have taken 
all the vast projects [of the enemy] are reduced to the single enter- 
prise [of the siege of Toumai], and you could not at the beginning 
of this campaign render me more important service.”® 

Marlborough’s letters to Godolphin speak repeatedly of the hard- 
ships of the troops and of the misery of the countryside. Qune 24) 
“All the wheat is killed everywhere that we have seen or heard of.”® 
(July 4) “It grieves my heart to see the sad condition all the poor 
country people are in for want of bread; they have not the same 
countenances they had in other years.”^ To Sarah (July ii): “It 
is not to be imagined the ill weather we have, insomuch that the poor 
soldiers in the trenches are up to their knees in dirt, which gives me 
the spleen to a degree that nmkes me very uneasy, and consequendy 
makes me languish for retirement.”® (July 1 8) “If we have not peace, 

I shall be sooner with you this year than any of this war, for in all * 
likelihood we shall not find forage to enable us to make a long cam- 

^ SanA Cerrespettdifue, ii, 338-559. • Louis XIV to Villars; Pelet, ix, 47. 

® Sarii Comspdudemt, ii, 336. ^ Ibid., 344. ® Sarah Correspondence, i, 187. 
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paign, and that is what I fear the French know as well as we.”^ 
And Quly 30): “The misery of all the poor people we see is such 
that one must be a brute not to pity them.”® 

The strains were increasingly hard in all directions. Godolphiu 
wrote to Marlborough (July 4); 

*1 am glad to find you contiaue to have so hopeful an opinion of the 
siege of Toumai; the people are a good deal prejudiced against it here, 
but if it succeeds . . . we shall be as sanguine as ever, which is too 
necessary; for unless our credit be not only supported but also aug- 
mented by successes abroad, our provision in Parliament for the 
expenses of the present year will fall short before the end of it by at 
least twelve hundred thousand potmds.® 

Meanwhile the vessels carrying the battering-cannon had passed 
Ghent and were being towed up the Scheldt. The Frendi had 
blocked the fairway by sinking barges filled with stone,, and it was 
necessary to cut a new channel. The first thirty barges passed the 
obstruction on the 8th, and by the loth the whole of the siege artil- 
lery had arrived. The work of constructing the batteries and mount- 
ing the cannon absorbed the energies of the besiegers, blarlborough, 
with sixty battalions, undertook the siege. Eugene commanded the 
covering army. Thus the rdles at LiMe were reversed. Three separate 
attacks were launched against the town: Lottum the Prussian against 
the citadel &om the Valenciennes road; Schulenburg the Saxon 
against the Sainte-Fontaine gate from the left bank of the Scheldt; 
Fagel the Dutchman against the Manville gate. Keen rimlry existed 
between these commanders, and wagers were laid as to which would 
win the prfte. The difficulties of the siege were vastly increased not 
only by the unseasonable rains, but by the enemy’s control of the 
sluices of the Upper Scheldt, which enabled them to flood the siege 
works suddenly in various places. The Town Ditch opposite 
Fagel, which was in feet a branch of the Scheldt, was filled with 
a deep stream running so fest that it washed away the debris as fest 
as the bombardment cast it down. To this was now added an 
intensity of mining and countermining novel and horrible in that 
age. “This is a siege,” wrote Schulenburg, “quite different from 
any hitherto made; ffie most embarrassing thing is that few officers 
even among the engineers have any exact knowledge of this kind 
of underground works, and even less of the way of attacking them.”* 

1 Sarah Correspondenet, i, 189. * Ibid., 193. • Bknhdin MSS. 

* Lebm md Dtnkadbrdi^dim Jobatn Mathias Rasbsgrafa tvs dor ScUdtiinerg (1834), 
Part n, 397. 
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"The great quantity of waters,” Marlborough wrote to Godolphin 
(July 25), "which this garrison are masters of gives us great trouble 
now that we should pass the Fosse, so that our being masters of the 
town is retarded for some days.”^ 

On the 19th Marlborough had determined not to press Fagel’s 
attack, but to concentrate upon the other two. The garrison, 
although active and frequently successful with their mines, were 
clearly saving themselves for the defence of the citadel, and on the 
zSth, when preparations for a general storm were far advanced, 
Surville hung out a white flag and beat the chamade on the fronts of 
all three attacks. The terms of capitulation resembled those of Lille. 
Eight hundred French wounded and invalids were allowed to pro- 
ceed to Douai. The town was yielded, and SurviUe after dinin g 
ceremonially with Prince Eugene withdrew into the citadel with 
about four thousand men. Taking the town cost the Allies over 
3200 men — 800 in Lottum’s, 1800 in Schulenburg’s, and 600 in 
Fagel’s attack. 

Colonel Cranstoun was, as usual, critical of Marlborough. "AH 
those amongst us here,” he wrote to a fdend (August 5), 

who are reckoned High Whigs or in with the Junto, as you call them, 
seem pleased at continuing war, and reason on aU occasions to per- 
suade the world that aU the offers and advances made by France were 
a trick to impose upon us, though, indeed, I could never hear a good 
argument given to prove this, and I doubt that if we do no more 
than take Tournai this campaign there will be many in St Stephen's 
Chapel next winter of opinion we were in the wrong to push things 
so far and refuse offers that appeared both so reasonable and sincere. 
It has cost us twenty-two days open trenches to take the city of Tournai 
and about 3000 men killed or wounded, officers and all, though I 
believe there are not above 1300 men can be said truly to be killed or 
so wounded as to be bars de combat.^ 

The hardest part was yet to come. The citadel, a five-bastion 
fortress of earthworks and masonry, was reputed "one of the best 
fortify'd Places by Art that is in ie World.”® The garrison was 
sufficient for the defence of their reduced lines. Powerful as were 
the visible defences, the underground works were soon found by 
the assailants to be even more formidable. A bitter subterranean 
war&re began. "We have to fight witii moles,” the British com- 
p i a ine d. Mining parties met each other below tiie surface and fought 

1 Sarab^^ormpenJenee, ii, 3 51. > Portland Papers, iv, 497. 

® R. Kane, of King Willum and the Dukt of MiarJborot^ (i735)» P- 79* 
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witih picks and shovels, and, as the process developed, with sword 
and musket. The men ia the batteries and trenches heard the cease- 
less tapping of the miners beneath their feet. Explosions where 
soldiers were buried thirty or forty at a time, and one in which no 
fewer than four hundred men perished, made the siege terrible ia 
the memories of veteran troops. All our diarist friends confirm this. 
“ The siege,” wrote Bkckadder (August i8), 

goes on slowly, and in the dark underground. . . . There is a great 
mortality among the boors through the country, occasioned, no doubt, 
by the famine, and scarcity, and unwholesome food they are forced to 
eat. And as pestilence often treads upon tiie heels of famine, so we 
are getting melancholy and alarming accounts of the plague being in 
several places in Germany, and some say ia France. 

The pious major had other griefs. 

Juy 8. Involved all night in a multitude of promiscuous company. 
But they put the conversation on such a footing, either by swearing, pro- 
fane talking, bantering, or some impiety or other, that I can take little 
part in it. To reprove woiild be needless, and to join them is sinfuL^ 

Private (afterwards Corporal) Matthew Bishop, whose moving 
life-story is too Httle known,* writes: 

I remember after our Army had completed twelve Saps, we mounted 
the Trenches, and sat upon the Foot Banks, when of a sudden the 
Enemy sprung a Mine, which made the Earth tremble under us; but 
it ceased in a Moment. We were surprised it had not taken us up into 
the Qouds ; for, comparatively speaking, it ascended like unto a Qoud. 

^ A. Crichton, The Life and Diary of Ueutenant-Cohnel Blaekader (1824), p. 343. 

® A young man with some property and an insatiable desire for warlike adventure, 
he had served afloat till the end of 1704. When his ship was paid off he addressed his 
captain, with whom he had much credit, as foUows: “ ‘Sir, I have a &vour to b^. — 
You know, sir, my behaviour hitherto. ... I am of a roving nature; and ever since 
I heard of the Action that was performed on the Danube by the Duke of Maribotoug^, 
I promised to myself, in God’s name, that if nothing prevented I would go and assist 
the Duke, for so noble a General cannot have too many good men; and as my inclina- 
tions are already with him, I hope your Honour will not deny me; There have been 
many instances that our enemies’ defeat has been owing to the success of one Wow, 
and it may be my fortune to strike that lucky blow; and if you please to telease me I am 
determined to stand to aE events, for I find there will be no thing more done at sea, 
and I will go where I can be employed, for I have ... no ambition but to carry arms, 
so that I may call myself a Man War and Arms Bearer.’” The captain consenting, 
Matthew obtained his discharge £tc«n the Navy, took to himsdf a wifi:, upcai wb(»n he 
settled all his property, and set forth in Eflandets as a private in Webb’s regiment. 
Thenceforward he served in all the bloodiest fighting, and his account of his ordeal 
at Malplaquet is of high value. His admiration for the Duke grew with his campaigns. 
I must tefisr the reader to hts own book (Tie Life and AAnniures of Matthew Bishop, 
p. 80) for the tragedy which caused his neglected wife’s melancholy death. 
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This private soldier’s diary finds exact confirmation in Schulen- 
burg’s report to King Augustus: “They eq)loded several miaes, 
which caused but little damage. In one case there was not enough 
powder in the mine; for those who were up above [merely] jumped 
a foot into the air. If it had been effective it would have killed more 
tViqn eighty men.”^ “ We were prodigious hard at Work,” Bishop 
continues, “in sapping the Enemy, who sapped under us, and sprung 
several Mines, which stifled great Numbers of our Men. Then those 
that were above would work with all their Might, in order to give 
them below Air. By that Means we did save some aHve.” One day 
he saw when out of the trenches “ a prodigious Blaze, and it ascended 
up into the Air like unto a Qoud. We could distmguish they had 
sprung one of thp.tr grand mines. . . . But at our return I found 
there was almost a whole Regiment of the Scotch Hollanders® 
blown up. There was likewise a kind of report spread through all 
our Army, that it was their intention to blow us all up; but to 
prevent them we were continually in Motion.”® 

Surville was prepared to make a resolute defence of the citadel, 
and his underground works gave him great advantages. He had, 
however, been guilty of the fatal neglect of not laying in sufficient 
provisions. His resistance was limited to little more than a month 
by his food. He therefore proposed to Marlborough that the citadel, 
rmless relieved before September 5, should then be surrendered, 
and that in the meanwhile the siege operations should be sus- 
pended. He asked leave to send an officer through the lines to obtain 
the King’s approval. Marlborough was agreeable to this, “since it 
will save the lives of a great many men, and we cannot hope to take 
it much sooner.”* 

1 Schulenbutg, Part II, 396, ® Scots troops in the Dutch service. 

* In lighter vein Bishop tells the story of “another Man that was remarkable for a 
great Eater, his Name was John Jones, who belonged to Captain Cutler’s Company: 
He said he was prodigious hungry. With that the Men asked him how many Ca nn on 
Balls he had eaten for his Break&st. Then I said to him. Thou deservest Preferment, 
if thou canst digest Cann on Balls. Then Sergeant Smith came up to me, and told me. 
He had eaten four or six twenty-four Pounders, and as many as six twelve Pounders in 
a Mo rning for his Brcakfest. Now this Sergeant was not addicted to tell fabulous 
Stories, though it seemed incredible to any one’s Thinking. But he explained it in 
this Manner, that the Man often frequented the Fields in Search of those Cannon Balls] 
that he had used to dig them out of the Banks, and had brought a great Number in a 
Morning to the Artillery, in order to dispose of them for Money; and the Money he 
bot^ht his Provision with. Had there been no Cannon Balls flying he certainly could 
not have subsisted; for he both eat and drank more than ten moderate Men; So that 
ys daily Study was to provide for his Belly.” 

* Letter to Setah, August 5; Coxe, iv, 14. 
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Villars, when he heard of the shortage of food, vented his wrath 
upon Surville in cruel terms. He alleged that the proposal for a local 
armistice had come from the Allies. He advised the King to reject 
it. Louis XIV accepted his view. It seemed to him unwise not to 
compel the Allies to spend their munitions upon the siege. Surville 
was therefore sternly forbidden to go forward with his proposal, 
unless the allied commanders would consent to a general armistice 
throughout the whole of the Flanders theatre. This, of course, was 
in turn rejected. 

Marlborough to Godolpbin 

Tournai 
Augf. x'itb, 1709 

*By the enemys dayly springing of new Mynes our Ingeniers 
advance so very slowly that the Pr. of Savoye and myself thought 
it for the Service to Come hether in order to push on the attacks, but 
as this is the first Siege where we have met with Myns, we find our 
soldiers apprehend them more then they aught, so that we must have 
patience for some litde time, that thay may be used to them. 

We have no further Confirmation as yett of the battel between 
the Swedes and Moscovit, but should it be trew of the first being so 
intierly beaten as is report’d, what a mallincoUy reflection is it, that 
after a Constant Success for ten Years, he shou’d in two hours mis- 
management and ill success ruin himself and Country. . . P 


Marlborough’s reaction to the defeat of Charles XII at Pultawa 
gives us a glimpse of his own inward feelings. “ Constant success 
for ten years; two hours’ mismanagement!” How easily in the 
dangerous game of war might these words find a new application! 
There is no doubt he liked the tremendous Swede, and, in spite of 
the advantage which, his iremoval feom European affairs spelt to the 
Allies, Marlborough was sorry for him, and fortified in his own 
prudence. 


Jobf to Sarah 


Aug. 26 


This afternoon I have received a letter from Prince Meoaifccrf^ 
fevourite and general of the C^ar, of tihe entire victory over ti»e 
Swedes. If this unfortunate king had been so well advised as to have 
made peace the beginning of this summer, he might, in a great measure, 
have influenced the peace between France and the Allies, and have 
made his kingdom happy; whereas now he is entirely in the power of 
his neighbours.® 

1 Blenhdm MSS. The r emainder of this letter, whidi deak with politics, will he 
found in the next chapter. 

* Coxe, iv, 97. 
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The siege went forward in a severe and bloody style. Nothing 
like the mining and counter-mining had ever been known. On 
August 5 a hundred and fifty besiegers who had gained a footing 
upon the defences were blown into the air. Through the nights of 
die 1 6th and 17th there was fierce fighting in the mining galleries, 
ending in the expulsion of the French. On the 20th the blowing up 
of a wall smothered thirty or forty Ally officers and men. On the 
23rd the besiegers discovered a large mine when it was about to 
destroy a whole Hanoverian battalion. But while they were rejoi- 
cing in this good fortune another mine below it was sprung, causing 
very heavy losses. On the 26di a townsman of Toum a i offered to 
reveal one of the principal mines of the citadel on condition that 
he should be made head gaoler of all the prisons in Toumai. His 
offer was accepted, and the mine gallery was occupied by three 
hundred men. The French, however, again sprung a mine below 
this gallery, and the whole three hundred were destroyed, and a 
hundred more besides. 

*‘The manner of Fighting in dm Siege,” says the author of The 
Tatler, , 

discovered a Gallantry in our Men, unknown to former Ages; Their 
Meeting with adverse Parties under Ground, where every Step was 
taken with Apprehensions of being blown up with Mines below them, 
or crushed by the Fall of the Earth above diem, and all this acted in 
Darkness, has something in it more terrible than was ever met with 
in any other Part of a Soldier’s Duty: However this was performed 
with great Chearftdness.^ 

In the ftice of grievous losses and ordeals the Allies persevered 
remorselessly in their attacks. On August 3 1 SurviUe, almost desti- 
tute of food and exposed to imminent Storm, when no quarter would 
be shown, hung out the white flag of capitulation. Marlborough 
demanded that the garrison should be prisoners of war, and on 
SurviUe refusing another two days’ bombardment ensued. On 
September 3 it was agreed that the garrison should march out with 
the honours of war and be permitted to return to France on condi- 
tion of not serving again until duly exchanged. On September 5 
the Allies were masters of Toumai. 

The advices from Paris were never more fuU of information, true 
ar^ felse, than during this period. The extracts which follow show 
the variirty of contacts which the spy must have made at VersaiUes. 

r Lcdiatd, Lift of John, Duke of Marlborou^ (l730» A* 48 a. 
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Jtdy lo, 1709 

^In spite of the war people here still believe in peace and talk a 
lot about it. I don’t know how this campaign will end, but at G)urt 
M. de Villars is highly praised for having up till now prevented the 
enemy from giving battle and invading the realm. 

Jtdy 12, 1709 

*I tell you for certain that there is a plan to throw reinforcements 
into Tournai by means of inundations and flat-bottomed boats, and 
for this purpose they sent oflF three days ago a certain Galliot with 
the title of “Amiral des Galions du Canal de Versailles,” who has a 
pension of 2000 ecus from the King. He is a navigation expert, and 
has left with all his workmen to join the Flanders army and carry out 
the above plan. This information is certain. 

People in Paris are frightened of a revolution on account of the tax 
on bread. 

July 15, 1709 

*The terrain from Tournai to Douai is being prepared so that the 
inundation, caused by means of the Tournai sluices, will fill up and 
form a canal as far as Douai. On this they will be able to launch flat- 
bottomed boats each capable of holding a hundred men. 

People here are quite pleased that M. de Villars has converted the 
enemy plan for a campaign of invasion into a campaign of bluff. 

Jtdy 26, 1709 

*The King has sent M. de Villars permission to attack the enemy 
in accordance with his plan for relieving Tournai, and Princess 
d’Epinoy, who has just arrived from Versailles, tells us the same. 
According to report, they are going to open the sluices in two or 
three places to create a big inundation. By this means they hope to 
break the bridge of communication and at the same time attack in 
three places— such is Court rumour. Others say it is a rumour that the 
Court circulates by desi^, and that no attempt will be made to relieve Tournai. 

Two days ago a crowd of fifty poor people gathered round a dead 
horse at the end of the Pont Neuf, fighting over it and each one taking 
away a piece. 

There are 15—20,000 workmen out of employment. They beg in 
tVir leatV f aprons. All these people added to the mob cause fiats 
of a l ifting at any moment. The first thing they would do will be to 
pillage the Mint, the Louvre, and the customs. 

7*^29, 1709 

*Really it is impossible to imderstand the idea of forbidding our 
generals to xmdettakp- anything — for the rumour which was spread 
that M. de Villars had permission to carry out the plan (a draft of 
which has been sent to the Court) was only to occupy people’s minds 
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with the expectation of some event. To-day the story goes round 
that M. de Villars, tired of making war in this fashion, has written to 
the King asking to be relieved of his post, as he is forbidden to do 
anything. 

Aug/ist 2, 1709 

*It is said that M. de Villars, furious at having his hands tied and 
not being able to undertake anything, screams like an eagle because 
he is hdd back. Nothing is dear. The Court is in complete confusion, 
caused by the two Actions which reign there. This makes everything 
go wrong, and from bad to worse. 

The same confusion reigns in Spain. 

Augftst 5, 1709 

*In regard to Madame de MCaiotenon, it is certain that she stiU rules 
ihc King’s mind. This is how she sets about seeing that her wishes 
prevail and are carried out. 

She never omits discussing with the King the matters which are 
to come up at the ctmseil secret hdd in her apartment every day. The 
King asks her advice, which she always seasons with something 
flattering to him; and sometimes she scares him, according to the cir- 
cumstances — ^but this happens sddom. Then she sends for her creature 
(it used to be M. de Chamillart, and now M. Voisin) and orders him 
to hold such a view on such a matter, so that the King shall not 
suspect that she governs. 

The number of those present is not fixed: sometimes it is only the 
King, she, and M. Voisin, and sometimes another Secretary of State, 
according to the business transacted; sometimes M. de Beauvillier 
and M. de Bourgogne, and, rardy, Monsdgnetir. 

This conseil secret is hdd in her apartment from seven till 
o’dock. The King is there an hour beforehand and works with her, 
and then summons those who are to attend. While the conseil is 
sitting she busies herself with some piece of needlework and never 
feils to express her views in the discussions — ^that is to say, to support 
those views with which she has inspired the King and her favourite 
Minister. 

At nine o’dock the conseil leaves. She has supper with the King, 
who waits on her in almost bourgeois fashion. Then she goes to bed 
while the King chats to her, et souvent fait apporter par une de ses 
femmes une chaise perc^e, et pousse une sdle auprfes de son lit. 

He then takes leave of her, embracing her. Then word is sent to 
Madame de Bourgogne, who is in a ndghbouring apartment with 
her attendants, and the princesses, who are to dine with the King. 
AH this is certain. 

r^ard to the conseil ^ matin, which is hdd in the King’s 
apartment fmm after Mass till one o’dock, when the King dines: 
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This conseil is more numerous, but the spirit of the lady reigns 
here too — ^for the King is always influenced by her. Monseigneur is 
often at this conseil, and the Chancellor, the Ministers, and Secretaries 
of State. It is here that one sees the two factions. That is to say, the 
princes and their puppets against M. de Bourgogne, Madame de 
Maintenon, and hers. The latter are entirely in fevour of peace so as 
to bring back King Philip, and the others are opposed to this and 
would rather everything went to blazes. 

Augfist lo, 1709 

*I don’t forecast favourably for us in a battle if one takes place. 
For all the letters from the Army show that our troops are very much 
discouraged, and the officers write home that there is no longer profit 
or honour in making war. It is true that the officers are very badly 
paid, the soldiers rather better. It is certain that this week 500,000 
francs of the old coinage have been sent to our Army. As fest as they 
are brought to the Mint they are dispatched thither. Up till now only 
piastres and plate have been melted down, and the new coinage is 
not popular in Flanders. That is why they will have to have the old. 
It is also certain that 6000 sacks of flour have come in from Brittany 
for the Army. 

The King has thus no further resources than his ordinary revenues, 
which have contracted by half through the universal distress, the com 
monopoly, the poll tax, the taxes called aises, and finally a new tax 
which is to be levied of 10 per cent, on all capital and incomes of in- 
dividuals and nobles of the kingdom without exception. Added to 
this is the profit on the coinage. It is true that the King can carry 
on for a short time with these exactions and by not paying his debts, 
but in the end everything will collapse. There is no lack of money — 
there is plenty of it — ^but it is hidden away for lack of confidence. It 
seems that violence and brigandage abound. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all this distress, the King is amusing himself 
by making a waterfall which will cost 200,000 francs. 

I am told further that he is nearly always humming a tune, either 
to give a fidse impression of firmness or, more likely, &om dotage and 
the weakness of a failing mind which needs constant distraction. 

A»igtut I*, i7c>9 

*lt is learned that Prince Eugene is marching towards Marchieones 
and apparently intends to cross the Scarpe to catch M. de Villars. 
This has forced the Marshal to strike camp and get on the move in 
order to frustrate the plan of Prince Bugme. Ob the way he has 
picked up the Marquis de Coaquin, who was at the head of eighteen 
battalions. He has also with him the Duke of Guiche, with the French 
and Swiss and Walloon guards, and is marching in the direction of 
DouaL 
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It seems he is to joia M. d^Artagnan and Count of Luxembourg!' 
He has some artillery with him, and letters ftom the army lead us to 
e3q5ect an action near Marchiennes. We shall see how M. de Villars 
comes out of it. Many people have a poor opinion of him. It is believed 
that our troops are discouraged, discontented, and badly paid. 

They say that the allied genetsils don’t want to pass the time in sieges 
and are determined to break through and fight. One of M. Voisin’s 
clerks assured me yesterday that afeirs in Spain are in a fine muddle, 
and that there is a faction of grandees against Mada me des Ursins, 
who is planning to decamp and has already sent out of Spain more 
than two millions* worth of bdongings. He also told us that the 
Archduke is ill, and that it is on the cards that King Philip and his wife 
might go back to France, but that the Prince of Asturias would remain 
as King and would be educated as a Spaniard by the Regency, without 
any interference by the French Ministers, who would have no finger 
in the pie, and that the Allies would be on the same footing in com- 
mercial matters as in the reign of the late King, and that the little 
Prince of Asturias, not having known his &ther or grandfather, would 
one day be entirely Spanish and perhaps our worst enemy. 

In fiict, the policy adopted by France in Spain is sufficient to weaken 
and ruin us for ever, and is putting new strength into a nation which 
one day wiU cause her a lot of trouble. Such is the ‘system’ of the 
Duke of Burgundy and his followers. 

Aj^st 23, 1709 

*There is still talk of peace being negotiated in secret. It is pas- 
sionately desired here, and the conssil and the Ministers are at the 
end of their tether, and in the present state of public afl&hrs I know of 
no further resources. 

Ai^ust 26, 1709 

*Thete is stiU the feat of sedition in Paris, and the King has appointed 
M. de Boufflers to command the troops in the dty. There ate guards 
at all the gates, night and day. Last night the musketeers remained 
booted and spurred in their quarters ready to ride at the first order. 
One has the impression of being in a town in the war area, or of 
awaiting a surprise attack. Everywhere there are alannifig posters, 
and the price of bread is going up, instead of down. There is com- 
plete bewildetment. The parish clergy e:diort ihe people to pray hard 
for the prospering of the royal armies. There is a babel of voices in 
the churches crying aloud, “The Devil away with him I” . . . hkrshal 
de Tallard’s valet arrived here a few days ago &om London on his 
master’s business. He said that every one in England is crying for 
peace too, as eagerly as we are, and that makes us hope to obtain it 
lesfSt some time this winter. Bu^ whatever happens, if F.tig1an>^ and 
HdQaad make it appear that they still have the means to carry on the 
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•war, you will see our Gjurt change its tune. It is only held back 
by the impression it has been given that England, and particularly 
Holland, have as much need of peace as we have. 

Au^Tt 50, 1709 

Calm is being restored in Paris. Two days ago the guards and 
soldiers were disbanded, and M. de BoufHers has returned to Marly. 

Thus did this deadly personage feed Marlborough with know- 
ledge. 



Chapter Eight 

THE INVESTMENT OF MONS 

1709 — AUGUST AND SEPTEl^IBER 

T he fall of Toumai was followed by an explosion of 
war-fury strangely out of keeping with the policy and 
temper in which the campaign had hitherto been con- 
ducted. Up to this moment the French had been virtu- 
ally forbidden by Louis XIV to fight a battle. Villars was told that 
their interest enjoined a strategy of delay. On the other side, Marl- 
borough, Eugene, and the Dutch Deputies, convinced that France 
must collapse under the weight of the war through economic and 
finandfll pressure, had also been wedded to caution. Repeatedly 
they had examined ViUars’s lines, and always it had been decided 
that to incur the risks and costs of forcing them was not warranted 
in the favourable position of the allied cause. Thus the campaign 
seemed relegated to the sphere of manoeuvre, with no more serious 
objective than making a further inroad upon the French fortress 
line. 

Now suddenly, upon the capitulation of Toumai, an access of 
mental rage seems to have taken possession of both sides simul- 
taneously. They discarded their cold calculations. They flung 
caution to the winds. The King gave Villars full fireedom. The 
Marshal used it to court an encounter battle. Marlborough and 
Eugene two days later assaulted him fcontaUy in a position already 
strong by nature, and now fortified by serious entrenchments and 
defences. The contagion of this mood swept through both armies 
like a fever. A terrible ardour inspired aU ranks. They thirsted to 
be at each other’s throats, and slay their foes. The soldiers of every 
nation, national and mercenary alike, fell upon each other with a 
ferocity hitherto unknown to the age, and in the largest and bloodiest 
battle of the eighteenth century quarter was scarcely asked or given. 

But the source of this new temper is to be found in the allied 
Governments even more than in their troops or their generals. A 
h^i^rto unpublished letter of Marlborough’s shows that his own 
instinct wsats gainst a supreme trial of strength, but that both the 
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Empire and the Dutch were pressing him to it. In this letter is 
revealed for the first time the origin of !MalpIaquet. 

Marlborotigb to Heinsius 

Angfist i8, 1709 

*Moasr. de Heems, who staid two days with the Pr. of Savoye, 
has given us an account of his commissions for Vienne, and the great 
desire the Comte de Sim^ndorff and others att the Hague that we shou*d 
undertake some^ thing of consequence; I am sure you do the Pr. and 
myself the justice to beleive that we shall neglect no opettunity of 
xmdertaking what we can judge practicable, and as a friend I own to 
you that I think our afeires are in so good a postur, and' that of the 
Enemy in so very ill condition, tiiat I shou’d think wee aught not to 
ventur, but where in reason wee shou’d hope for success; but if you 
Judge otherways, and that the temper of your people are such, that 
thay will not be satisfied unless there be action, we must then take 
our measures agreable to that; for what ever is in my power You 
may command, for I have a Confidence in your Judgement, besides 
you know the temper of England is always for action; but I can’t 
think it for the service to attempt, without hopes of success.* 

As the fall of Tournai dtadel approached the next step was con« 
sidered by the Allies. It was realked that the situation would not 
be greatly changed by its capture. On the one hand, the course of 
the Scheldt would be open up to Saint-Amand; on the other, 
Vilkrs’s army was better organized, his supply was less stringent, 
and his defences more complete. The season was far advanced, and 
no important invasion of France could be made that year. There 
remained, as it seemed, only the possibility of prolonging the presr 
sure upon the French to renew the negotiations, or, if that failed, to 
secure a good start for the army in 1710. An advance in the centre 
between the Lys and the Scaxpe would be confironted by the French 
prepared positions. Eyes therefore turned again to the flanks. In 
the west Ypres, Aire, and Saint-Venant offered themselves as costly 
prizes. Ypres was strong and well prepared, and hfejlborought and 
Eugene judged the country round it hoA for rnanceuvre late in die 
season. Our own experience at Passchendaele in 1917 in no way 
contradicts their impressions. On the other flank lay the fortresses 
of the Sens6e — Vsdeaciennes, at l>Qeiiain, 

or perhaps Bouchain. 

A wider turning movement would be fwalitated by the cjpture 
of Mons. But this fortress of the first order controlled no river 

^ Matlbotough’s undettiniog. * Hdnsins Atchives. 
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communication. High ground stood between it and the valley of 
the Sambre. There is no account of the discussions which took pkce, 
though Goslinga, as usual, condemns what was actually done. 
Politics may well have been the deciding fector. During the peace 
negotiations nothing should be done to sow dissension among the 



Allies. Mons may have been chosen because it completed the occupa- 
tion of the Barrier required by the Dutch. There was always the 
chance that Villars would fight a battle for the sake of Mons; but 
neither Marlborough nor Eugene counted upon his doing so. 
Actually the Marshal does not appear to have considered the likeli- 
hood of an attack on Mons. He was with reason more concerned 
Valenciennes and Bouchain, and also about his lines stretch- 
to Aire. If Villars foresaw the allied plan, and occupied 
tibe line Haine and the strong position behind the Trouille 
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Stream, the siege of Mons might be prevented. Thus quick move- 
ment and surprise were necessary to Marlborough. 

The first step was to seize the fort of Saint-Ghiskin, on the Haine. 
Orkney, with the Dutch general Pallandt, twenty squadrons, and 
the grenadiers of the army, was entrusted with this task. There is 
conflicting testimony whether he started before or immediately after 
Surville offered to surrender.^ The French accounts record his arrival 
in front of Saint-Ghiskin at one a.m. on September 3. He was 
followed on that day by Hesse-Cassel with sixty squadrons and four 
thousand foot. They were to help Orkney take Saint-Ghiskin, and 
if successful to cross the Haine and invest Mons from the south-west. 
1£ Saint-Ghiskin could not be taken, both forces were to pass round 
the north of Mons and capture the line of the Trouille to the east- 
ward. After dark on the same day Gidogan with forty squadrons 
followed Hesse-Cassel. At midnight, leaving 26 battalions and 20 
squadrons to dear up at Toumai, the main army marched to 
Brissoeil. The operation was hazardous, and Goslir^ was full of 
misgivings. * “This is only to tell you,” he wrote to Heinsius on 
the 4th, “that the army marched this night [/.?. the 3rd]. They 
aspire to invest Mons, but, according to my humble view, it is 
impossible to succeed. We ate going to follow to-morrow and join 
the army on the march. If all goes as wished, Mons will be in- 
vested to-morrow; but, as I had the honour to tell you, I doubt 
myself whether even our leaders are convinced that the thing is 
possible. . . 

Saint-Ghiskin had been reinforced from Cond6, and resisted 
Orkney. He therefore turned northward. On September 5 the main 
army marched to Sicault, where Orkney rejoined them. On the 6th, 
at two A.M., Hesse-Cassel crossed the Haine at Obourg, driving a 
smftlT French force before him. At seven a.m. he formed his line 
south of Mons, and at noon crossed the French lines on the Trouille. 
Three French regiments of dragoons withdrew back into Mons. 
Luxembourg, with thirty squadrons, arriving too kte for an actkm, 
retired to join Vilkrs at Quidvrain. By nightkil Hesse-Cassel held 
the heights south of Mons on the line Framencs-Jemappes. That 

1 Millner Orkney started vtr AflgWfe 51. 

agree. Vlllars says it was on September 2, and Pdet adopts Ids vkw. It is certainly 
unlikady that Madboroagh cSsdoaed hk it^entkm before SarviBn aafeed for terns, 
which he did not do dH the and. Ahifoettoni^pohHshedkttef of Godinga’s (Tomnd 
September a) dedaive: *“Pallandt has an catapdse agakst Saint-G h i skin 

which should be executed to-nlgk.” <GQ^fcga to Heindus; Heinsius Arduves.) 

* GosBnga to Hdkdtis; ECdnsrus Arduves. 
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same night (the 6th) Marlborough reached Obourg, and marched 
south at dawn to support Hesse-Cassel. By these swift: operations, 
which won Hesse-C^sel much praise, Mons was effectually cut off 
and invested. 

The Paris spy sent the following decisive intelligence: 


September 6, 1709 

*M. de Boufflers has left for Flanders. It was thought at first that 
it was on matters of peace, and that M. de Rouill6 was to follow 
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him, hut it isn’t so, and people of the first importance have told me 
that M. de Boufflers had 1^ in consequence of a letter written by M. de 
Villars to the King a week ago saying he had certain information that 
the plan of Prince Eugene and Lord Marlborough was to attack the 
army and offer battle as soon as the citadel surrendered. 

M. de Villars hinted to the King that, however fine his army might 
be, he would prefer that so vital an action was not fought entirely on 
his responsibility, and asked the Kin^ to send him a general trust- 
worthy to share the honour with 

There is talk cff two bodies, reason for 

believing weapons 

with bim^ and that he must fbarc sdrqe plan on hand.^^ 


The find: that this probably did headquart^ in 

detracts from die surpassing qnai^ of dae in#>tt^igfe 
^^TO^^^^tting at Qui^vrain the art^ of part 0^^ infrntry 

' ^ 1 Blenheim MSS. . ' " \ 
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under D’Artagnan, spent the 7th in a reconnaissance in force towards 
Hesse-Cassel’s position. Bouffleis had, indeed, arrived, bearing 
with him in his person the proof of the King’s willingness for 
battle. During the evening Villars advanced with his army, and 
lay ten miles from the Allies on the front Montrceul-Athis. The fact 
that Boufflers had joined the French army reached Marlborough 
within a few hours. He therefore continued his southward marnh, 
and halted for the night on Hesse-Cassel’s left on the line Ciply- 
Quevy. The armies were now eight miles apart in gently undulating 



country. Between them ky a broad belt of forest, through which 
there were but two passages ifrouks). The first, called the Trou^ 
de Boussu, was between the Haine and the Forest of Warquignks. 
The second was the Troupe d’AuInois, in which stood the village 
of Malj^quet. With the modem rifle and tactics infljhraticKi, 
these woodland tracts would be an assistance to the attack. NodsLog 
would be worse for assailants than the <^>en ground of a gap. But 
in the eighteenth century, with its firearms deadly only at close 
quarters and with its rigid formations, woods were considered sure 
barriers of defence. Flanks rating on woodlands were generally 
considered secure. If Villars wished to attack elsewhere than 
through one or the other of the gaps, he must make a long march 
round, and eventually attempt the river lines of the Haine and the 
Trouille. 
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On the morning of the 8th a G>iincdl of War was held at the 
allied headquarters at Qudvy, in which it was decided that to cover 
the siege of Mons Eugene should block the exit of the Gap of Boussu, 
and Marlborough that of the Gap of Aulnois. As ViUars on that 
day faced the former gap Marlborough must keep close to Eugene. 
Accordingly during the afternoon Eugene occupied the heights of 
Quaregnon, while Marlborough camped between Genly and Qu6vy. 
A French general captured by the patrols stated openly that ViUars 
had the King’s leave to fight. 

Madborough seems to have had at this moment no fixed plan of 
action. His letters show no expectation of battle.^ He and Eugene 
were waiting upon events. If they had been content merely to make 
the siege of Mons they could during the 8th and 9th have con- 
structed a line of ckcumvaUation either in the woods and across the 
gaps or behind them. But this was not their object. They wanted 
to bring about a battle in the open, and to hold themselves loose so 
as to be able to encourage and accommodate ViUars, if such was his 
purpose. No attempt was therefore made to take up a defensive 
position. Such a step would have prevented a battle. Ihey cherished 
the hope that ViUars would advance through one or other of the 
gaps, and that then they could fall upon him. They did not want 
to do anything which would deter him from this. StiU, we can hardly 
t h i nk they believed he would do so. The heroic Marshal, while 
breathing fire and slaughter and inspiring his troops with the spirit 
of the offensive, never had any such intention. He was only doing 
what he had done several times before, and was to do afterwards on 
notable occasions — namely, advancing to close proximity in the 
hopes of fi nd in g a weak body of the enemy in his clutches, or some 
other exceptional advantage. Marlborough and Eugene during the 
8th were evidently tempting him; and for the sake of doing so they 
aUowed him to occupy the forward edges of the woods by the Gap 
of Boussu — ^that is to say, they would let him without dispute make 
of this gap a gateway which he could open wh^ he ^ose, and 
through it debouch and deploy for battle. But this was too good to 
be true. 

Villars, who had to halt for suppUes, and fed his troops with 
the greatest difficulty, contented hims elf again with a cavalry 
. <fetnonstration. His patrols and squadrons came in contact at many 
with the cavalry of the AUies, and the numerous sharp minor 
<^®^iw^wlsch took place showed the tension of the great masses 
^ to Godolphin, September 7; Sarah Correspondeact^ U, 381. 
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now brought so close together. He had seen the Gap of Boussu 
left: open to him on the 8th During the night which followed he 
sent Luxembourg with a strong force of cavalry to seke the forward 
edges of both the gaps, thus securing to himself the power to de- 
bouch at either. It cannot be supposed that Marlborough and 
Eugene, watching the scene on horseback from hour to hour during 
the preceding day, pe rmit ted him to do this by negligence. Evidently 
they meant dehberately to leave both doors open for him to come 
through either into a battle arena. At dawn on ^e 9th Villars learned 



EVENING OF SEPTEMBER 8 


that both the gaps were in his possession. He marched forthwith 
to his right in four columns ready for immediate deployment, and 
occupied the Aulnois gap with his whole army. 

Early on the morning of the 9th both Eugene and Marlborough 

were writing letters. 


Eugfine to the Emperor 


the 



how 
to 


mount my horse In feet, the enemy is near, although up to now 

he hazarded nothing, and remains be h i n d his fortresses and en- 
trenchments. . . . From our side, since we do not know well the lie 
of the land, we dare even less take any risks. The terrain is very 
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uneven, and cut up by many small brooks and ponds swollen by the 
bad weather, and is full of water and gullies, paths and defiles, so that 
one cannot march direcdy forward. But I am about to go oflF with 
my lord Duke under heavy escort to review the situation thoroughly, 
so that we can come to such a decision as will be to the benefit of the 
Common Cause. . . 

Marlborough’s letter was to Sarah.® She had upbraided him for 
not writing to the Queen to complain of the treatment she was 
receiving. Apparently she had reproached him with lack of zeal for 
] her interests. 

I am obliged to you for the account you give of the building of 
Blenheim in yours of the 21st, and the farther account you intend me 
after the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury have seen what is done. 
You will see by my former letters, as well as by this, that I can take 
pleasure in nothing as long as you continue uneasy and think me 
unkind. I do assure you, upon my honoxir and salvation, that the only 
reason why I did not write was that I am very sure it would have had 
no other effect than that of being shown to Mrs Masham, by which she 
would have had an opportunity of turning it as she pleased; so that 
when I shall speak to the Queen of her harsh behaviour to you she 
would have been prepared. I beg you to be assured that if ever I see 
the Queen I shall speak to her just as you would have me; and all the 
actions of my life shall make the Queen, as well as all the wodd, 
sensible that you are dearer to me than my own life; for I am fonder 
of my happiness than of my life, which I cannot enjoy unless you are 
kind.® 

At this moment the news that ViUars was moving came in and 
Eugene arrived. Marlborough’s horse was brought, and, with an 
escort of thirty squadrons and four hundred grenadiers under the 
Prince of Auvergne, the two commanders rode out to the Mill of 
Sart to reconnoitre. They reached this point about eight o’clock. 
As the fringe of their cavalry patrols approached the village of Mal- 
plaquet, in the Aulnois gap, they came in contact with Luxembourg’s 
outposts. Auvergne wifh a heavier force brushed through Ae 
hostile screen and found himself confronted by strong bodies. To 
the westward he or his officers discerned the French army marching 
towards the Aulnois gap and the plateau of Malplaquet. As far as 
they could tell, the enemy seemed to be about to advance through 

^ ii. Series D, App., 257. 

* JHils liptter is dated Septembu 10: but its contents show that the fitst part was 
written on the motning of the 9th- 
® Co 3 tt,v, ^S-69. 
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the forest clearing into the open country towards Mons. Thereupon 
Marlborough ordered the concentration of the Allies. Only his 
left, composed mainly of the Dutch under Dopff, could immediately 
come into line. The right could not come up for several hours, and 
Eugene’s army lay six miles farther- to the north. The concentra- 
tion, according to Orkney, was delayed by “prodigious dusty rain,” 
through which the troops marched incessantly. At 2 p.m. the French 
batteries, which had now gathered in strength about Malplaquet, 
began to cannonade Marlborough’s left, who, as they were without 
artillery, could not reply. 

This situation has been represented by several writers as critical 
for the Allies.^ It is suggested that if Villars had advanced through 
the gap and deployed his forces he could have beaten the confederate 
army in detail; but this is nonsense. Marlborough’s left, unencum- 
bered by artillery, could have fallen back as fast as the French could 
advance, and as they receded would have accelerated the concen- 
tration of the allied army. Villars himself could not have forced 
them to battle till they were willing. Nothing could have prevented 
tb ptn ftom reoccupying, for instance, their former position ftom 
Genly to Qudvy wifti their whole united strength. It is certain that 
this was exactly the kind of situation which Marlborough and Eugeiwj 
desired. They could then, at dawn on the loth, have fought that 
general battle in the open which had never been offered to them 
since Ramillies. The whole of the allied movements on the 8th and 
9th show beyond all question that Marlborough and Eugene had only 
one object and hope — ^namely, to entice Villars to go tibrough one 
or other of the gaps into the plain of Mons, and then fell upon him. 

But Villars was far too good a soldier to be caught in that way. 
He never for a moment contemplated attacking the Alhes, or even 
the risk of an encounter battle, in the open. Under such conditions 
his ragged, ill-found army, however brave ^id trakred, ms no 
match for the perfectly equipped veteran forces of the Allies. Ifc 
saw, as well as we see to-day, that the great Captains opposed to him 
huA left these gaps open because it suited them'that should go 
through them. It is, indeed, surprising that Marlborough and 
Eugene should have even appeared to lake ViUars’s oSeosrvc 
seriously. Allowance must be made for tiie atmosphere- of excite- 
ment which rises to explosion-point when great masses of armed, 
eager men are manoeuvring in close contact -with one another, and 
when the fell of the thunderbolts is expected and even longed for 

1 Even Sautai and the deeply instructed Taylor. 
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by all. Accordingly Villars sat down in his gap. His troops were 
marching up all day. His artillery continued to fire on Marlborough’s 
left, which stood in position against his front. During the afternoon 
the English and Dutch batteries came up, unhmbered, and began to 
reply in increasing numbers. Thus night fell. 

Pelet makes the odd statement that Villars was mistaken about 
the width of the gap, and thus was ** forced” to occupy the woods 
on either side with infantry. It is surprising that he should have 
made such an error, or that he should have regarded the occupation 
of the woods on either flank of the Malplaquet position as anything 
but a vital duty and an important advantage. During the night he 
began to fortify his position across the gap. He dug the deepest 
ditches and built the highest parapets that time allowed. The 
woods on either side he defended by successive lines of smaller 
trenches, and with abattis.^ 

Early on the morning of the loth it was seen that Villars had 
already begun entrenching himself, and all prospect of his attacking 
faded. The allied Commanders had now to decide fiirst whether they 
would themselves assault his position, and whether they should do 
so at once or wait until the next day. On the one hand, tiie French 
defences were growing hourly; on the other, General Withers with 
nineteen battalions and ten squadrons was marching ftom Toumai, 
and could not join the army until very kte that night. According 
to some accounts, Marlborough was for attacking at once, and 
Eugene for awaiting Withers.® The matter rested between the two 
comrades, and neither of them has left any statement of his individual 
views. They worked together, and never claimed credit at each 
other’s expense. Whatever passed between them is therefore un- 
known. In the outcome, “the Princes” resolved to wait until their 
whole army was assembled, and to hold a council of war that night 
to decide the question of battle. Such a council was necessary in 
view of the constitution of the army and the stipulations of the 
Dutch. The Dutch Deputies had remained behind at Toumai, and 
Goslinga alone readied the army. 

All through the loth the cannonade continued in the centre of the 
army, and several hundred casualties were inflicted on either side. 
Mkrlborough and Eugene spent the day examining the French 

1 Ttees felled and stripped, and with their sharpened branches pointing towards tibe 
the wire entanglements of those days. 

- * A u strian official account {Felda^ilge, Sees II, ii, App., loi) says that orders 
had been issued for the attack when Marlborough countermanded them . This 

is cfcarly ancteoe. 
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position. Breastworks were constructed for the attacking batteries. 
Towards evening the guns fell silent, and an incident occurred upon 
which many accounts dwell. The French general Albergotti, riding 
round his outposts in the Wood of Taisniferes, sent an officer to tell 
the allied pickets that he would like to talk to one of their generals. 
The officer was fired upon and withdrew. But a little while later 
there arrived feom the Allies a trumpeter with a flag of truce in due 
form to say that, if Albergotti desired it, the Prince of Hesse, the 
Electoral Prince of Brandenburg, and General Cadogan would be 
delighted to converse with him. The parley which followed spread 
far along this part of the Hne. Rumour ran that peace had come, 
and several thousand men from the two armies, who the next day 
were to show each other little or no quarter, came eagerly together 
in a strange paradox of human emotions, embracing and exchang- 
ing gifts and salutations with lively curiosity and goodwill^ While 
f-hTs fcatemhation was in progress it was noticed or suspected 
by the French that several Ally officers were making notes and 
sketches of the ground, its defences and defenders, and Cadogan 
was seen to be looking about him in all directions. As soon as 
Marshal Villars heard of the parley he at once sent orders to break 
it oflF, and asserted that Cadogan had only allowed it in order to have 
the chance of reconnoitring the French left and its incomplete 
entrenchments. However this may be, the prime responsibility 
clearly rests with Albergotti. 

In the meanwhile the measures which Marlborough took had all 
been directed to a battle on the nth. Instructions were sent to 
Withers to press his march. In order to have an uninterrupted line 
of retreat upon Toumai in the event ofta repulse, Marlborough 
determiued to take Saint-Ghislain by storm. About two thousand 
collected under General Oedem ftom the battahons blockad- 
ing Mohs, marched accordingly upon this post. Its g arris on had 
been reduced hy Villars to two hundred men, and about nine in the 
evening it was carried “ sword in hand,”* the garrison being accorded 

1 “A cry of ‘Peace, peace — it is peace’ b^an on the right wing erf the army, and 
was caught up and repeated along the whole line. Officers and soldiers ran forwani 
from all the regiments to the enemy entrenchments, which lay a short guns hot in 
front of us, and began to speak to their fri e r^ afld 

The French sprang joyfidly upon their entrenchment, ahS I raSs forward wifo 
a close friend. However, when we redred the French frred afuB vottcy,^ woun^ 
my hcttse high up in the buttocks, so this peace was within a hair^s hteaddi of cos^g 

me my life.” (Frcmi an account by BdQiE«k,£potedfoAleacanderSdiweiMke,G^exfAkfotf 

der Hannomtsthm Trt^pta- for Spamubeo Bri^i^kriee J701-14 (1862)-) 

• Hate Papers, HSd,C., p. 2*9. 
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qiaarter. Withers actually passed through Saint-Ghislain after its 
capture, and camped four miles beyond the Haine. 

At the Council of War Marlborough and Eugene urged a general 
attack the next day. Goslinga, who represented the Republic, 
vigorously supported them. Such a combination of authority was 
not questioned by the other generals present, and the momentous 
resolve was taken unanimously. There was no obligation upon them 
to fight. They had only to sit stiE and let Villars watch them choke 
Mons into surrender. There had been half a doxen situations in the 
war when a great battle could have been fought on no harder terms — 
nay, on terms less hard — and several others were to occur afterwards. 
Both sides wanted to fight. Villars made the greatest contribution 
in his power by coming forward into the gap. Marlborough and 
Eugene, pressed by their Governments, were in the mood to accept 
his challenge. How many times of which we know nothing had they 
peihaps found it impossible to procure an agreement upon decisive 
action? Now they had the pugnacious Goslinga with them, and 
alone- Never might such an opportunity return. Now was the 
time to end the war at a single stroke. Even if conditions were not 
entirely favourable they believed they were strong enough to beat 
and ruin the last remai n ing army of France. 

At some moment during this tense day Marlborough resumed his 
interrupted letter to his wife. Having writ thus far, I have received 
intelligence that the French were on their march to attack us; we 
immediately got ourselves ready. ... I do not yet know if I shall 
have an opportunity of sending this letter to-night; if not I shall add 
to it what may pass to-morrow.” He ended with a gesture which 
^may seem extravagant to us, but which might well have served as 
his farewell to Sarah, and would have been precious to her. * ' In the 
meantime I can’t hinder saying to you, that tho’ the fate of Europe 
if these armies engage may depend upon the good or bad success, 
yet your uneasiness gives me much greater trouble.”^ 

Eugene’s diary records: 

Orders to attack the enemy to-morrow in the name of God. My 
lord Duke of Marlborough’s armies, the Imperial Troops, and the 
corps from Tournai, which is to make a special attack, are to be let 
loose upon the enemy. . . . All attacks to begin at daybreak, when 
everything must be in readiness. The signal w5d be a sdvo from the 
oodre British artillery, which will be taken up by the Dutch cannon. ® 

S' Swpteobct xo (ccmtmuatiQQ of letter quoted at p, 596); Coxc, iv, 69. 

* Pddsstgfi^ Scries n, ii, 101. 
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Chapter Nine 

THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET 

1709 — SEPTEMBER II 

B y the first light of da'wn all the troops were already under 
arms and in their stations. But with the sun a dense fog 
rose from the fields and marshy places, shrouding the 
loaded woods and the two hundred thousand- men who 
awaited the signal to fall upon one another. In the allied army of 
many nations the ministers and priests of almost every communion 
known to Christendom — Church of England, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Calvinist, Huguenot, Lutheran, Roman Catholic — performed their 
solemn offices at the heads of die regiments. So perfect was 
the harmony which the ascendancy of Marlborough and Eugene 
exercised upon all minds that these soldiers of different races, 
creeds, and Governments — ^English, Scots, Irish, Danes, Prussians, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, Palatines, and Dutch — acted to- 
gether as if they were the army of a single nation. Opposed to them 
was the greatest Power of that age, at length brought low, but find- 
ing in desperation new, unmeasured sources of strength from its 
valiant people. The French stood at the gateway of France — almost 
along the line where the frontier runs to-day — ^prepared to dare all 
to shield their land from invasion. With the French army were a 
few brigades of Irish exiles, and of troops driven out of the Elec- 
torates of Bavaria and Cologne, but all were united in the Catholic 
faith and in long military comradeship. While they ate their meagre 
bread, they mo^ed the plenty of the allied camps and the rum and 
brandy rations customary there on battle days. The standards of the 
Maison du Roi bore Louis XIV*s challenging motto, “Nec pluribus 
finpar.” Never was it more bravely susmined than at Malplaquet 
During S^tember 10 the French line had been minutely studied 
by *‘the Princes 

tion was in priadple he battle o£ Blenheim adapted to a new feld. 
The enemy’s wings were to be assaulted until Villars was induced 
by this pressure to weaken his centre. The centre was then to be 
pierced by the reserve of the infantry (in this case mainly the British), 
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and its earthworks occupied. Out of a hundred gtms no fewer than 
thiry-seven were assigned to move and work with the attacking 
infantry. The enormous cavalry army, nearly thirty thousand strong, 
was then to pass through the gaps in the defences, and fight a sabre 
battle with the French cavalry in the plain beyond. If the French 



marjjjorough’s plan of attack 


cavalry were routed, all their troops drawn into the two flanks would 
be tut off, as had happened to the French right at Ble nh e im . We can 
see the methods and esperience of that day alive in the minds of 
Marlborough and Eugene. The line of redans which Villars had 
across the gap were to Marlborough the reproduction of the 
of the Nebel. He proposed when the moment came to 
seiise these positions with infantry, and, covered by their 
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fire and by artillery, to form his whole cavalry on the fer side for 
the final stroke. At Blenheim he was suffered to do this without 
opposition at the passage. Now he might have to fight hard for his 
debouchment. Apart from this, the gambit of the batde was almost 
the same. But Marlborough, and still more Eugene, had behind 
him a vast experience of war. If they had a plan it was to be no rule. 
The measureless chances of action would cer^inly create better or 
worse situations with which they felt competent to deal. Whatever 
they may have said or written, both looked out upon the day with zest 
and t h r i l l , and, casting care aside, rejoiced in the intensity of risk, will, 
art, and action which lay before them. Moreover, here must be the 
end of the long war, and rest and glory after toU. All should be staked. 
Nothing should be neglected, and nothing should be withheld. 

The curtain of fog by all accounts was regarded as highly con- 
venient for the drawing up of the allied troops. For tibe main attack 
of the right wing the lines of batde were three deep : for the secondary 
but still heavy attack by the left wing, two deep; and in the centre, 
where it was hoped to give the decisive stroke, only a single line. 
To this centre, covering a third of the front, Marlborough assigned 
only nineteen battalions out of a hundred and twenty-eigim But 
these battalions, which he kept under the strictest personal control, 
were thirteen English, two foreign, and four Prussian, and con- 
stituted his only infantry reserve. He himself would stand near the 
redcoats and use them for the culminating stroke. Behind this 
slender infantry line were massed over two himdred squadrons of 
cavalry and the main artillery of the confederate army.^ 

1 British regiments at Malpkquet (the grouping is that for the campaign of 1709, 
and was altered for the battle): 

{ Scots Greys, 3 squadrons. 

5^1 Ro3?al Tfiah Dragoons ^ater Royal Irish lancers), z squadrems. 

'King’s Dragoon Guards^ 2 squadrons. 

5th Dragoon Guards, z squadrons. 

-< 7th Dt^oon Guar«b, z squadiors. 

6th Dragoon Guards (later Carabinects), i squadtoa. 

.3rd BtagocHi Guards, z squadrons. 

Total: 14 squadrons (about 2000 men). 
f26tii Foot (Cametonians). 

...» .V 

v^jendergasrs Foot. 

'1st Batt. zst Guards. 

1st Batt. Coldstteam Guards. 

■I ist Batt ist Foot (Royjd Scots). 

37th Foot (Hampshite Re gi m e n t ). 

.toth Foot (Lincohshire Rt^iment). 
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As the sun gained power the mist dispersed. Broad daylight 
lapped the field, bright with symmetrical masses of uniformed men 
and the sparkle of standards and blades. On both sides the famous 
leaders presented themselves to their soldiers. In the well-known 
figures of Marlborough and Eugene die confederates saw the assur- 
ance of certain victory. In Villats and in BoufHers the French army 
recognized the two foremost heroes of France. The artillery began 
to fire about half-past seven, and gradually grew far louder than on 
the previous days, until at nine o’clock Marlborough ordered the 
Grand Battery to fire the signal salvo, and the battle began. 

The Wood of Taisni^res points north-eastward a projecting 
tongue. This salient, the scene of the fraternization of the day before, 
held by the five brigades of Albergotti, was Marlborough’s first 
objective. Upon the edge of this his forty-gun battery concentrated 
its fire. Schulenburg, with forty battalions, three lines deep, marched 
against its northern face; and Lottum, with twenty-two battalions,^ 
after moving as if to attack the French centre, was to change direc- 
tion to his right, and assault it from the eastward. When Lottum 
turned to his right Orkney with his fifteen battalions would cover 
Lottum’s left shoulder, which might otherwise have been exposed. 
At the same time, beyond Schulenburg’s right, the detachment of 
nineteen hundred men from Mons entered an unoccupied part of the 
wood, and upon the extreme right Withers, with nineteen battalions 


r zad Batt. ist Foot (Royal Scots). 

23td Foot (Royal Welch FustUets). 
tOrrery’s Foot. 

'5rd Foot (Bufe). 

^ Temple’s Foot. 

{ Evan’s Foot. 

wi6th Foot (Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment), 
'8th Foot (King’s Regiment). 

^ 24th Foot (South Wales Borderers). 

2ist Foot ^oyal Scots Fusiliers). 

.i8th Foot (Royal Irish). 

{ 15th Foot (East Yorkshire Regiment). 

19th Foot (Green Hovards). 

Total; 20 battalions (about 12,000 men). 

The English artUlety; 40 guns, about 1000 men. 

Total British: 15,000. 


{Fortescue, A History of the British Army, i, 527.] 

The -whole army aggregated 253 squadrons, 128 battalions, and 100 cftnnnn, or about 
men on the preparatory line 6000 to 7000 yards in length. 

1 Argyll’s British brigade (the Bufl&, the King’s Regiment, and probably 

Temple’s). 
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and ten squadrons, began to march through the forest in the 
tion of the La Folie firm, with the object of turning the left of 
whole French army. Thus eighty-five allied battalions were simul- 
taneously launched upon or into Taisni^es Wood, of which more 
than sixty attacked the comparatively small tongue-shaped salient. 




THB ATTACK ON THE WOOD OF TAISNlfaUES 


The allied forces outnumbered the French in the Wood ofTais mcr es 
by four to one^ and Marlborough might well have expected 
a speedy result. 

Marlborough and Eugene in thdr battles understood one another 
so well that each exercised a supervision over the entire field. But 
although there was no formal division of spheres, Eugene assumed 
the direction of this great operation upon the right, while Marl- 
borough, with his headquarters staff, conducted the general battle 
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fcom a slight eminence about half-way between the Grand Battery 
and the village of Bkregnies. From this dangerous but convenient 
spot, a litde behind Orkney’s corps, he was able personally to ensure 
the safety of Lottum’s exposed flank, thus preserving his contact 
with Eugene, and at the same time to survey, or receive information 
&om, the rest of the front. 

Schulenburg’s Germans marched firmly to the assault. This 
oblong mass of over twenty thousand men had eight hundred paces 
to cross before they came to grips. The five brigades of Albergotti 
met them according to the tactics of their commanders and the 
nature of the ground. Here the French charged forward; there they 
stood behind their entrenchmente and reserved their fire till pistol 
range. But, however it befell, the clash was savage and the slaughter 
heavy. Two of the three major-generals and all the colonels of 
Schdenburg’s first line were killed or wounded as they led^their 
men inexorably forward till they were stopped by lead or steel. The 
opposing batt^ons grappled with each other. The fringe of the 
wood blazed with fire and smoke. The survivors of Schulenburg’s 
fihst line recoiled, rent and ragged. But the second, following at two 
hundred paces under Eugene’s personal direction, bore them for- 
ward in a double wave, “The Imperial grenadiers, drcling the 
treacherous boggy ground, stremaed into the wood upon the outer- 
most flank, 

La Colonie, the “Old Campaigner,” to whom we have often 
recurred, was posted with his Bavarian brigade behind the redans, 
and watched the advance of Lottum’s twenty-two battalions. 

As soon as this dense column appeared in the avenue, fourteen 
guns were promptly brought up in front of our brigade, almost in 
line with the regiment of Garde Frangaise. The fire of this battery 
was terrific, and hardly a shot missed its mark. The cannon-shot 
continued to pour forth without a break, plunged into the enemy’s 
infantry, and carried off whole ranks at a time; but a gap was no 
sooner created than it was immediately filled again, and they even con- 
tinued their advance upon us without giving us any idea of the actual 
point determined on for their attack. At last the column, leaving 
the great battery on its left, changed its direction a quarter right and 
threw itself precipitately into the wood on our left, making an assault 
upon that portion whi^ had been breached- * 

' " T^ Ftendh under Albergotti resisted with the utmost tenacity, 
"laliK! ^ cfcfenceS proved their value. Sheltered behind the breast- 

^ ^ 7 " 

1 H, U, loj. * Cbromcles of m Old CampMgm- (ttans. 1904), p. 338. 
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works, they fired steadily into the great numbers of assailants, who 
struggled through the abattis and tried to re-form a fire front at 
close quarters. To the surprise of the allied generals, the first onsets 
of both Schulenburg and Lottum were brought to a standstill either 
on the fringe of the wood or in the open ground before it. Their 



THE DUTCH ATTACK 


second and third lines bore them forward again. Generals and 
- colonels sacrificed their lives with the highest devotion. Eugene, 
riding into the severity of the fire, reorganized and forced on the 
attack by weight of numbers, regardless of losses. On the other skk 
Albergotti’s reserves were thrown into the struggle. 

The attack by the allied left was timed to start half an hour kter 
than that of the right. It had originally been intended to reinforce 
the Dutch in this quarter by Withers* nineteen battalions ftom 
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Tournai. The fatigue of these troops after their long, rapid march 
from the fortress, the late hour on the loth at which they approached 
the main army, and the advantage of turning the French left flank 
by a wide movement had induced a change of plan. Withers was to 
act upon the right, and the Dutch attack was to become secondary 
in importance. For this reason it was ordered to halt just outside 
the range of grapeshot for half an hour after Schulenburg and Lot- 
turn had begun. AH the ofl&cers in the Dutch army looked with 
pride and loyalty to the gallant figure of their young Prince. Those 
elements in Holland which wished to keep the house of Orange in 
the shade were represented by the aged General Tilly. About half- 
past nine, therefore, the Prince of Orange, without waiting for the 
consent of General Tilly and accompanied by the fiery Deputy 
Goslinga, led forward thirty battalions of the Republic with severe 
batteries, the Scots brigade^ being up on the left. As the left of the 
attack skirted or penetrated the Wood of Lani^tres a withering fire 
burst upon them. Here, in line with the Highlanders, fought the 
redoubtable Dutch Blue Guards, the flower of their army. The 
Prince of Orange had most of his staff shot around him. General 
Oxenstiem fell dead at his side. The Prince’s own horse collapsed, 
and he advanced on foot. The entrenchments before him, three Lines 
deep, were held by some of the finest troops in French service — 
men of Picardy, of Navarre, of Piedmont, and the French Royal 
Marines. These considerably outnumbered thek assailants. In fact, 
on this wing the French had sixty battalions against thirty Dutch. 

As the Dutch, attack advanced in magnificent order it passed on 
its right, hand the salient of the French line on the spur south-west 
of the Wood of Tiry. Beyond this wood there is a long, shallow 
trough of ground, about two hundred yards wide, which strikes 
obliquely across the path the Dutch took. Concealed at the head 
of this trough was a nest of French batteries mounting twenty 
cannon. From these there now burst a horrible flanking fire of 
cannon-balls and grape-shot which tore through the Dutch and 
Scottish ranks, killing or wounding thousands of men as they moved 
in faultless discipline towards their goal. The ground was soon 
heaped with blue uniforms and Highlanders, over whom the rear 
of the attack moved forward steadfastly, paying their toU. Neverthe- 
less the young Prince, his surviving generals, and Deputy GosHnga 
spived, with the mass of the Dutch and the Scots, before the French 
endured their voUeys at close quarters, tore away the 
wefe the Scottish troops ia the Dutch service. 
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abattis, stormed the parapets, and captured the works. But they 
were now too few. The reserves of Navarre and Picardy charged 
forward in counter-attack, not only upon the front of the Dutch- 
men, but out of the Wood of Lanieres on their left flank; while 
always around them the scourge of the French batteries smote upon 
their right and upon die troops advancing in their support. 

A retreat in good order began. The generals set the highest 
example. Spaar was killed; Hamilton wounded. TuUibardine fell 
amid his clansmen; General Week was killed. The Swiss general 
Mey was hard hit. The whole allied left wing fell back slowly, 
receiving terrible punishment, over the ground which they had 
traversed, now thickly strewn with the corpses or writhing bodies 
of their comrades. They might have fared even worse, for the 
French pursued them with vigour, but for the fact that the Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, with the twenty-one squadrons of cavalry assigned 
to this flank, was perceived by the enemy, drawn up and seeking 
the moment to charge. Thus covered, the Dutch halted their 
deliberate retreat, and faced about. They had lost in half an hour at 
least five thousand men. Among the Scots there was an equal 
carnage. But the Prince of Orange would not be denied. His second 
horse shot under him, he seized the standard of the wounded Mey, 
ordered a second attack, and led it forward in person on foot. 
Once again the faithful battalions ran the gauntlet of the batteries 
firing along the trough. Once again they reached the French en- 
trenchments. Foremost of all their heroic prince planted his standard 
upon the parapet. Once again the coimter-attack swept them back- 
ward, this time in grave disorder. Once again Hesse-Cassel with 
his cavalry checked the pursuers. 

On the right of the Dutch attack Baron Fagel with PallandPs 
seven battalions stormed the defences of Bl&ran Farm; but th^ in 
their turn were driven out by the French counter-attack. Rantzau 
comncanded the four Hanoverian battalicaas cm the right of the 
Dutch. Although he did not belong to the left wing and was m 
Marlborough’s reserve, he had sent two of his battalions to assist 
them. They had suffered severely in the slaughter. "Monsieur de 
Goslinga,” he wrote when his conduct was afterwards questioned, 

passing at fiiU gallop, came to me and asked me if I did not wish to 
advance; I answered that he could see qmte well that I was advancing, 
that it might please him to order the Prussians on nay right to make 
the same movement, and to march forward like me, considering I 
had too little with two battalions to carry through the a ffa ir alone, 
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Monsieur de Goslinga thereupon stopped a moment, and in Hs 
confidence of victory, or perhaps seekit^ to encourage the soldiers, 
shouted, “La bataiUe est gagnde, hal Les braves gens I ” After -whicli 
[says Ranteau somewhat maliciously] he departed, all the more'quickly 
since the enemy had forced our left [/.«., the left of Fagel’s assault] to 
abandon the entrenchment.^ 

Thus upon the left there was a complete and bloody repulse. This 
is the moment when the French consider that Boufflers, who was oi 
the spot, should have ordered a general advance of their right wing, 
which he commanded. It was certainly not from want of spirit 
that he did not do so. He did not feel entitled to make so great a. 
change in the plans of the G>mmander-in-Chief without consulta- 
tion, and for this there was no time. The opportunity passed with- 
out being tested. 

At ten o’clock, while the Dutch were in their agony, Schulenbutg 
and Lottum renewed their onslaughts upon the Taisni^res salient. 
This time Schulenburg broke into the north face of the wood, and 
his whole command vanished into it. Lottum’s corps also fell oiia 
but were again brought to a standstill “tom and eshausted.”® Their 
position in the open, almost at right angles to the French centre, 
harassed by artillery fire from both theft ftont and left flank, became 
critical. Orkney, who, though not himself actually engaged, was 
dose at hand, sent two more British battalions® to support and 
extend Lottum’s left. While these troops were making iheft way 
through the marshy ground, Chemerault, the French general com- 
manding the left of the line of redans, saw a chance. He formed a 
counter-attack of twelve battalions, and was about to launch it upon 
Lottum’s exposed left flank. But meanwhile Marlborough had 
himself ridden forward with the Prince of Auvergne’s thirty 
squadrons of Dutch cavalry, whom he placed in readiness to charge 
the French counter-attack. Marshal Villars, who on the other side 
had also reached this crucial point, seeing the redcoats extending to 
their right, and this large cavalry force, which Chemerault had not 
noticed, ready to charge, stopped the counter-stroke and ordered the 
twelve battalions back — ^but not to theft redans. “I saw,’^ he 
declares, “that oiar infantry was losing ground in the wood, and I 
posted these twelve battalions to receive the.m when they ramp, out 
The denudation of the French centre had begun. 

- Blilow; Lamberty, v, 370, * Feldsjlgfy Series II, ii, 104 

* and one of R03^ Scots. ViUats, Mhuoirts, iii, jo-ji-, 
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With conspicuous zeal Argyll’s brigade and Orkney’s two batta- 
lions plunged into the Wood of Taisnieres at the root of its tongue. ^ 
‘‘The English brigade,” says the Feld^iige account, “was in support 
and gathered Brandenburg’s troops to a renewed storming.”® Thus 
they drew forward with them in their movement the whole of Lot- 
turn’s corps, which, like that of Schulenburg, now disappeared 
among the trees and undergrowth. The conditions inside the salient 
were indescribable- Within a triangle, no side of which exceeded six 
hundred yards, there were at least seven thousand men lying killed 
and wounded, more than thirty thousand allied infentry in almost 
solid masses, and four or five thousand French survivors. More than 
half the superior officers had fallen. The wounded of both sides, 
officers and men, were bayoneted and plundered. The screams of 
the injured, the roar of the mob of combatants, the crash of musketry, 
resounded from this smoking inferno, in which half the allied foot 
had become engulfed. 

Argyll’s brigade sustained heavy losses — ^in fact. Sir Richard 
Temple’s regiment lost more men that day than any other single 
British battalion. They performed prodigies; but d^ir high spirits 
took a savage form. “They hewed in pieces,” wrote a G«man 
observer, “all they found before them, . . . even the dead when 
their fury found no more living to devour.”® 

Such was the situation which Marlborough from his post a fur- 
long behind the Gmnd Battery surveyed upon his right. Here amid 
the cannon-baUs he sat his horse, waitiog for the moment to strike 
at the French centre. He must for some time have felt serious con- 
cern at the numbers of his troops which were being absorbed in the 
Taisniferes Wood, and by the carnage and diaos which reigned there. 

1 It is unlikely that Argyll \ras actually in command of his o\m brigade. As a 
lieutenant-genetal he would have a wider aut^rity in Loctum*s attack. 

* Gjipotal Matthew Bishop has left a piduresque accoont: “The Enemy had dae 
advantage of the wood, which would have tended them capaUe of (ksttoyiog the 
greatest part of us, had they not been intimidated. When we came neat the wood, we 
thtew all our tent poles away, and ran into it as bold as lions. But we were obstructed 
from being so expeditious as we shoxdd, by reason of their artful invendons, by cutth^ 
down trees and laying them across, and by tying the boughs together in ail ^Aaoes, Has 
they thought would frustrate us, and put us kao ihsoedet^ and in these wets bat 

very few places in that staden in which we could draw up our in any fiatm at aS; 

but where we did, it was in this manner. Sometimes ten deep, then we were obstructed 
and obliged to hdt, then fifteen de^ or more, and in this cemfuawi manner we went 
through the wood, but yet all in high spirits.” (j'be Life end Adge$attns of MeOthev Bisbop, 
p. 208.) 

8 Lkhtenstein family’s archives; Ftlds;^, Sed» II, ii, 104-106. 
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Towards half-past ten he began to feel uneasy also about his left. 
He knew that the first attack of the Dutch had been repulsed. He 
had not intended this attack to be pressed to the same extremity as 
that of his right. It was, however, an essential part of his plan that 
the fighting even on the left flank should be serious and heavy. 
Only by these brutal pressures would the two French Marshals be 
forced to denude their centre. He had not, however, prepared 
himself at aU for the catastrophe which now broke upon him. 

He had already begun to ride towards the left wing when Gos- 
linga, indignant, excited, stained with batde, met him a litde short 
of the Wood of Tky, before which Rant2au and his battalions were 
posted. The brave, vehement Deputy told his tale. To anyone who 
had been through that double repulse it must have seemed that the 
Dutch corps was virtually destroyed. GosHnga added that the Prince 
of Orange was organizing a third attack. He demanded immediate 
reinforcements for the Dutch. Apparently he complained of the 
change of plan which had deprived them of Withers^ corps. It is 
very likely that he also reported that when he had urged Rantzau 
to advance with his two remaining Hanoverian battalions Rantzau 
had not complied. The Captain-General bore the tidings with his 
usual composure. He calmed the passionate Deputy, and brought 
him along with him. About this time Eugene, warned of what had 
happened on the left, overtook Marlborough. Together they reached 
the point where Rantzau was in action. " Presently,” writes Rantzau, 
*‘this Prince and the Duke of Marlborough passed on their way to 
the left wing. Monsieur de Finck, Lieutenant-General, received 
from them the order [for me] not to quit the post where we now 
were, unless my lord Duke should make us march himself.”^ 

Marlborough, Eugene, and Goslinga then rode on through the 
streams of Dutch wounded staggering from the battle, or return- 
ing bleeding to resume thek places in the ranks, to the point where 
the survivors of the Dutch command gathered around the indomit- 
able Prince. They found consternation both at the appalling losses 
and at the young- Prince’s resolve to renew the attack. Together 
they forbade the further effort, and ordered the left to stand still 
under the protection of Hesse-Cassd’s squadrons.^ 

Lambctty, v, 372. 

(i^ 495) asserts that Marlborough promised to send Withers to the left as 
a If so, it was to soothe the Dut(i indignadon, for he knew only too 

wdl that Withiyjj l aunc b cd beyond recall into the woods neatly four away. 
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Then the two Chiefs returned to the centre and the right. Perhaps 
they galloped, for the crisis of the battle approached. Eugene 
hastened back to the Wood of Taisni^es. Marlborough resumed 
his former position behind the Grand Battery. It was now half-past 
eleven of the clock on a fine summer’s morning. 

Eugene foimd that progress had been made in Taisnieres Wood, 
Weight of numbers had prevailed over both the obstacles and the 
French resistance- The French had been driven out of their second 
position behind the tongue, and the allied line was rolling forward 
yard by yard, extending as the wood broadened. General Withers 
with his separate corps, including three British battalions and the 
Royal Irish, who were some way behind, had entered the wood on 
the extreme right and encountered little resistance. Eugene had 
sent him ten additional squadrons, which with his own ten were 
making their way by a wide circle round the woods and also moving 
towards La Folie. This movement as it progressed tended to turn 
the whole hostile position. 

A combination of forces was thus developing against the left of 
the French army which if not broken would be &tal. Marshal 
ViUars watched this with deepening anxiety. He felt the left of his 
centre was about to be exposed. He responded to this dke pressure 
exactly as Marlborough had planned and expected. First he sent to 
Boufflers for reinforcements, but that Marshal, in grapple with the 
Dutch, could send him none. Vilkrs then resorted to the desperate 
expedient of taking the remaining troops out of the redans of his 
centre and throwing them against the Wood of Taisnieres to stem 
the allied advance. He, or othem acting on his authority, drew first 
the Irish brigade, the Champagne brigade, and later La Colonic’s 
Bavarians, and sent them to reinforce Albergotti’s remnants. Some 
of these troops, as will presently be seen, ranged wii^y in the wood, 
but their main attack f^ upon Lottum. Both Lottum and Sdinien- 
burg were heavily checked. The dense but much disordered allted 
line wavered and recoiled. Eugene was at hand. He rode foivRird 
into the front line rallying the German Imperialist troops. It was 
now that a bullet grazed him behind the ear. He was not disabled. 
He refused to withdraw, “if we are to die here,’' he CEschdtBied, “it 
is not worth dressing. If we win, there will be time to-night.” 
Step by step, with hideous losses, all the allittl nations fighting in 
the wood resumed their advance, and shortly before noon arrived 
in a ragged but heavy line at the edge of the plain. 
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“The wood being forced,” says Schulenburg, “I found myself 
on the other side towards the enemy’s lines, where I managed to 
bring up by a kind of miracle seven big cannon which I had with 
me, by which I did not fail to do great harm to the line of French 



THE ALLIED RIGHT IN THE WOODS 


cavalry.”^ This battery began to fire witii highly disconcerting 
effect from the southern flank of the line. At the same time the 
twenty squadrons of cavalry in Withers’ force were making their 
,^iSli^.tound the western edge of the Taisni^es Wood towards the 
estteme left flank behind it. The remainder of Albergotti’s 
A ^ 1 Schulenburg, Part II, 417. 
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corps, driven out of the wood, formed on a prepared and on 
their reserves three or four hundred paces from its farther edge. 
For a space of perhaps an hour all the forces on this wing were 
occupied in rearranging their disordered lines and preparing for a 
further clash. 



THE ALLIES REACH THE EDGE OF THE WOODS 


La Colonie shows us very plainly the woihing of the remorseless 
pressures i^n the French centre. ^ ^ 

By the time the Irish Brigade had got well into the wood it was con- 
sidered to be hardly suflSdent as a reinforcement by itself^ and an 
order came for us to follow il^ although there was no one else to 
fill our place, which would be left open to the enemy. When the first 
order was brought to the brigade-major, who reported it to me, I 
refused to obey it, and pointed out the absolute necessity that existed 
for our maintaining the position we were holding; but a lieutenant- 
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general then arrived on the scene, and ordered us a second time to 

march off, so sharply that all our remonstrances were useless.^ 

By noon Sdiulenburg’s troops were reassembled and drawn up 
beyond the wood “where one saw the open country.’*® Their front 
stretched from the village Chaussde du Bois to La Folie, and the 
enemy’s line stood before them at a distance of two to three hunrded 
yards. Lieutenant-General Wackerbarth, who commanded Schulen- 
burg’s first line, is responsible for an erroneous statement which has 
confused some Continental accounts: “The nineteen battalions 
fieom Toumai who ought to have been on my right came out of 
tihe wood eventually on my left, so that I became the right of the 
whole army.”® In the depths of the wood, by one of the strange 
coincidences of history, the Royal Irish met and defeated tlie French 
Royal Irish Regiment — ^famous in the war as the “Wild Geese.”* 

1 La Colonic, p. 339. 

* Wackerbarth’s account in Schulenburg, Part II, 416. 

® Wackerbarth’s statement that Withers’ whole force missed their way and came 
into line on his left, and that he was the tight of the army, is adopted by the French 
ofiBdal historian, Sautai. It contradicts all extant British accounts. It seems incredible 
that Withers, with his large force of nineteen battalions, could have come right across 
behind Schtdenhurg’s line at the edge of the wood or could have found room to 
come into action between the corps of Schulenburg and that of Lottum. One can 
only conclude that Wackerbarth arrived at ihe edge of the wood before Withers had 
debouched, thought he was himself the right of the army, and that as he was soon 
wounded he did not witness the later developments in this quarter. It may be also 
that some of Withers’ battalions strayed to thdr left in the confusion, and that Wacker- 
barth mistook the part for the whole. 

* Captdn Parker has left a clear account. “We happened to be the last of the Regi- 
ments that had been left at Touruay to level our approaches, and therefore coidd not 
come up till the Lines were aU formed and closed, so that there was no place for us to 
&H into. We were ordered therefore to draw up by ourselves on the Right of the whole 
Army; and when the Army advanced to attack the enemy, we also advanced into that 
part of the wood, which was in our Front. We continued marching slowly on, till we 
came to an open in the wood. It was a small plain, on the opposite side of which, 
we perceived a Battalion of the enemy drawn up. Upon this Q)lonel Kane, who was 
then at the head of the Raiment, having drawn us up, and formed out Platoons, 
advanced gently towards them, with six platoons of our first fiite made ready. When 
we had advanced within a hundred paces of them, they gave us a fire of one of thm 
ranks; Whereupon we halted, and returned them the &e of our six Platoons at once; 
and immediately made ready the six Platoons of our second fire, and advanced upon 
them again. They then gave us the fire of another rank, and we returned them a second 
fire, which made them shrink; however, they gave us the fire of a third tank after a 
scattering manner, and then retired into the wood in great disorder; On which we 
sent our third fire after them, and saw them no more. We advanced cautiously up to 
the ground which they had quitted, and found several of them killed and wounded; 

the latter was one Lieutenant O’Sullivan, who told us the Battalion we had 
ivas the Royal Regiment of Ireland. Here, therefore, there was a fair trial 
ihe two Royal Regiments of Ireland; one in the British, the other in 
we met each other upon equal terms, and there was none else 
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Marlborough was still uncertain of the position in the centre- He 
doubtless knew that the Wood of Taisnieres was cleared of the 
enemy. But more than four-fifths of his icdfmtry were either repulsed 
with the Dutch or so deeply committed on the right as to be beyond 
manoeuvring controL He now resolved to ride swiftly through 
Taisnieres Wood to where Schulenburg’s battery was heard to be 
firing, in order to see the condition of his right wing, and above all 
from this new angle the state of the enemy’s centre. As he picked 
his way through the terrible wood, encumbered with slain, filled 
with the groans and piteous odes of the wounded, he met Eugene, 
Schulenburg describes how the two Commanders both joined him 
on the inner edge of the wood at about a quarter to twelve. 

A great situation disclosed itself. Beyond the wood to the south- 
ward, perhaps three hundred yards away, a strong French line of 
batde of apparently forty or fifty battalions had been formed to 
deliver the supreme counter-attack on the remaining forces of Lot- 
turn, Schulenburg, and Withers. The forces now facing each other 
in array at a few hundred paces in this part of the battlefield amounted 
to perhaps twenty-five thousand men on each side. But the vital 
fiict lay in the centre, 

‘T can indeed,” says Schulenburg in his account, ‘ 


to inteipose. We had but four mea killed, and six wounded; and found near fc»ty of 
them on the spot killed and wounded. 

“The advantage on our side will be easily accounted for, first frcwn the weight o£ 
our ball; for the French Arms carry bullets 24 to the pound; Whereas our British 
Hfdocks carry ball of 16 only to the pound, whidi will make a considetable di&rence 
in the execution. Again, the manner of our firing was different from theirs ; the French 
at that rime fired all by Banks, which can never do equal executioa with our Platoon- 
firing, especially when ^ Platoons are fired together. This is undoubtedly the best 
method that h^ yet been discovered for fighting a Battalion; especially when two 
Battalions only engage eadi other.” {Mmohrs^ pp. 138-140.) 

It is impossible to tell in what part oi tl» wood this fight todk pkce. We ktxm 
that the French Irish brigade had moved from tl» redans into the wood on fiieir lefi. 
They could hardly, therefore, have come into action at any time against Withers’ 
command, which was fitting nearly two miles away — about La. Fc&:. Ihfitct, Cknetal 
Samt-Hilaire in his account states plainly that he saw them in actkoi on the ri^ of 
the French left wing at the time when Villars was wounded, and that they were “the 
only troops who stood firm, and did not bmak” (Saint-Hilaire to the Due du Maine 
(Quesnoy, September lyogL sM SatvUiT It seem, th^tw^^^ tihe 

British Royal Irish, entering the wood separately, lort touch with the te«: of wtthets’ 
corps an 4 attracted by the heavy firing, made tl^ way to the left of the wood. Here 
they would easily meet part of the French Irish btiga^ Here also they might have 
hem seen by G^eral Wackerbarth, who cai bearing fhat day wetc in 'Others’ corps 
concluded mistakenly that that corps had come into line iqKHi his left, instead o4 
according to their orders, \q>Qa their right, as no doubt they did, 
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describe the circumstances of this battle which I watched de haut en 
has et d mon aise. ... As soon as my lord Duke heard these cannons 
roar from this point, he came with Prince Eugene to see me. The 
Prince, coming up, said, “Truly Lottum has struck a decisive blow” 
[a fait un coup de parHi\, to which I answered there and then, “If it is 
a decisive blow, you owe me something for it, because not only have 
we made the French cavalry on our front retreat by our cannon fire, 
but I have also taken pains to enfilade a good part of the entrench- 
ments of the enemy which cross the plain. Thus, Monseigneur,” said 
I to my lord Duke, “the French having abandoned these entrench- 
ments, don’t delay to have them occupied — of course along the 
reverse — ^by several battalions as fast as possible, I beg you.”^ 

So once again the moment had come when, the whole of the 
enemy’s infantry being fuHy engaged and their centre naked, Marl- 
borough still had under his hand a decisive reserve of fresh troops 
of ibe highest quality. Much is contradictory and most things un- 
certain in this vast, dark battle; but we know definitely that Marl- 
borough was with Schulenburg at the edge of the wood somewhat 
before noon, and that a few minutes after twelve he was back at his 
former post behind the Grand Battery giving a series of orders which 
snatched victory from the jaws of defeat. He ordered Orkney to 
advance with the British corps and several Prussian battalions upon 
the line of redans. He rearranged the artillery in the centre so as to 
bring cross-fire to bear upon these works. He ordered Auvergne 
with his thirty squadrons to follow immediately behind Orkney. 
He summoned Hesse-Cassel from the left to keep pace with Au- 
vergne. He ordered the whole mass of the cavalry to be ready to 
advance. He must now have felt, as in the afternoon at Blenheim, 
that in spite of all mischances and disasters victory was in his hands. 

The British and Prussian infantry had hitherto stood in array 
under severe cannon fire, dose to the batde-ftont. On Marl- 
borough’s order Orkney led them forward in a single line of bat- 
talions upon the redans of the French centre, ftom which they had 
noticed for some time neither smoke nor fire had come. Now their 
Hussar patrols cantered forward, and here and there got round or* 
into some of the works and signalled that they were empty -or 
weakly held. 

“It was about one o’dock,” says Orkney, “that my thirteen 
, battalions* got up to the retrenchments, whidi we got very easily; 
fMe j^vanced they quitted them ahd inclined to their right 

f Part U, 417. • Elevea British and two foteign. 
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We found nothing to oppose us, however. Not that I pretend to 
attribute any glory to myself (for it was the nature of our situation), 
yet I verily believe that these thirteen battalions gained us the day, 
and that without firing a shot almost.” But this advantage had not 
come by chance to the gallant Orkney. It was the gift of IVlarl- 
borough^s genius dominating at last the confusion of the battle.^ 
Among tiie British battalions which now delivered the decisive 
stroke were the Cameronians, and we discern the sombre, stately 
figure of Major Bkckadder, inspiring his men and communing with 



his God, his eye fixed upon tiie Amalekites m another “Ebenezer” 
of his life. 

“It was,” he writes, 

the most delibetate, solemn, and well-ordered battle timt ever I saw — 
a noble and fine deposition, and as nobly executed. Every man was 
at his post; and I never saw troops engage with mote cheerfulness, 
boldness, and resolution. In all the soldiers’ feces appeared a brisk 
{^pd lively gaiety which presaged victory. The Lord of Hosts went 
forth at our head as Captain of our host, and the ar my fo lloweA,:^th a 
daringcheerful bol^ess,Tdr ^ never^uBtedbut we wouljbcat them. 
Providence ordered it so, that our regiment was no ferther engaged 
by being cannonaded, which was, indeed, the most severe that 
ever our regiment sufesred, and by which we had considerable loss. 
1 See “Lenets of phe First Lord Orkney,” English Historkal Review, six (1904). 
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But the soldiers endured it without shrinking, very patiently, and with 
great courage. For my own paft I was nobly and richly supplied, as I 
have always been on such occasions, with liberal supplies of grace 
and strength, as the exigencies of the day called for. I never had a more 
pleasant day in mj life. I was kept in perfect peace; my mind stayed, 
trusting in God. AU went well with me; and not being in hurry and 
hot action, I had time for pl 3 dng the throne of grace, sometimes by 
prayer, sometimes by praise, as the various turns of Providence 
gave occasion; sometimes for the public, sometimes for myself. I 
did not seek any assurance of protection for my life; I thought it enough 
to believe in general, to depend with resignation, and hang about 
His hand.^ 

But if the major had never passed a more pleasant day, it fared 
otherwise with his colonel. Cranstoun, whose able letters and criti- 
cisms have been several times quoted here, was at the head of his 
stem regiment. A round shot, about the size of a cricket-ball, such 
as are still picked up on this old battlefield, struck him in the left 
breast, coming out at his back. He fell from his horse before 
Bkckadder’s eyes without a word. The command devolved upon 
Bkckadder. “A thousand shall fall at thy side,” he murmured, 
“and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not once come 
near to thee.”^ Thus uplifted, in the temper of the Ironsides, he led 
forward his men. 

The French Guards, resplendent in their new uniforms, who were 
posted some distance behind the redans, did not attempt any counter- 
attack, incurring thereby bitter ridicule and reproach from the 
French army. Only upon the British left was there any resist^ce; 
and all the entrenchments in the enemy’s centre were captured with 
small loss. The Dutch infantry on the left, tom by ^eir fearful 
losses but with undaunted spirit, were led for the third time to the 
attack on the corpse-strewn triple entrenchments by their Prince and 
their surviving generals. All accounts speak of the ardour of these 
troops, who had to be restrained rather than incited. “As at the 
beginning of the battle, so now, the Dutch bought with theic blood 
every step of the broad earth, and in the end the French right wing 
had to abandon the field to such death-defying courage.”® Hesse- 
Gissel with his twenty-one squadrons was ^eady passing the gaps 
upon the left of the line of redans, and unless arrested would speedily 
take the hitherto victorious French right wing and their defences in 
apd rear. 

' The Uft and Diary of Ueutenant-Cohrul J. Blackader (1824), p. 350. 

* ® Faldsf^, Scries H, ii, 107. 
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By a quarter past one the British battalions held the front fece of 
all the redans. The intervals between them became so many gate- 
ways through which the allied cavalry could debouch and en- 
deavour to form line on the plain beyond. The cross-fire of their 
supporting batteries afforded them some measure of protection 
during this critical operation. The Prince of Auvergne, with his 
thirty Dutch squadrons, had followed close behind the British 
infantry, and began to pour through the gaps and deploy for the 



THE CAVAUtlY ATTACK 


charge. Qose behind came General Wood with the whole the 
British cavalry. Rolling forward behind them again marched the 
heavy columns of the Prussian and Hanoverian horse under General 
Billow, and the whole body of the Imperialist cavalry under the 
Duke of Wurtemberg and Q)unt Vehlen; in all, pressing forward 


seven or eight modem cavalry divisions. This combination of horse. 


foot, and guns recalls the central attack at Blenheim. The perfect 
execution of these complicated manoeuvres in the roar and crash of 


the great batde, the discipline and mutual loyalty of all these troops 
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of diSFerent nations, justiy won the admiration of their enemy, and 
deserve the proud glance of history. 

Marlborough with his staff had ridden forward to a point near 
one of the redans where he could regulate this new and decisive 
phase. The struggle of the infantry was mainly over, and a cavalry 
battle, far larger even than RamiUies, the greatest, in fact, of which 
there is any example, was about to begin. 

While aU this was in progress in the centre the much diminished 
and somewhat disorganized forces of Lottum, Schulenburg, and 
Withers, in line beyond or along the southern edge of Taisni^res 
Wood, faced the counter-stroke which Marshal ViUars had prepared 
at so heavy a cost to his army. The Marshal had collected upwards 
of fifty battalions, composed of the remains of Albergotti’s five 
brigades, all the troops he had withdrawn from his centre, and the 
French reserves whidi had hitherto been posted in this quarter of 
the field. The two lines along a mile of front faced each oilier, often 
at no more than two hundred yards’ distance. Beyond La Folie, 
and in full view of the greater part of the French left wing, a cavaky 
episode cheered the arms of France. General Miklau, with the 
squadrons of Withers, had at length made his way round the forest 
belt, and bis leading squadrons were already deployed to attack the 
left flank of the hostile infantry. Upon him fell eight squadrons of 
French carabineers. They caught Mfiklau in flank in the act of deploy- 
ing. At least six squadrons of the allied horse were cut to pieces, 
and the rest driven fcom the field, the bulk taking shelter in the 
woods. No mercy was shown by the vicrtors, and the wounded were 
slaughtered on the spot. 

As the whole French line braced themselves to attach there amved 
from the centre the veteran artillerist Saint-Hilaire. The tale he 
told to VOlats was terrible. The redans were empty. Masses of the 
English were alr^dy breaking into them. He had only by minutes 
saved his guns fcom capture. The Marshal, resolute as ever, saw 
no remedy but to lead forward twelve battalions which were at the 
moment in his hands as part of hk general counter-stroke. Opposite 
to him at the ed^e of the wood was Eugene, who, with ^ the 
troops he could control, prepared to meet the French in full career. 
Tlte whole fcont came into dose, intense fire action, quivering and 
^.;^3thjaig under the effect of the volleys, while the dead and wounded 
the ground.^ Marshal Villars and his staff, riding forward, 

^ tefls a talc; ‘"Hiey returned our volley with great sucxess. I lo&j 
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caught a blast of fire. His horse fell dead, and a bullet smashed his 
left leg below the knee. At the same moment Albergotti fdl from 
the saddle with a broken thigh, and General Chemerault was 
killed. Aides-de-camp and a surgeon ran to the prostrate Marshal. 
He refused to quit the field. A chair was found in a cottage hard by. 
Seated in this, he endeavoured to conduct the batde, but the agony 
of his wound was overpowering. He swooned, and remained so 
long unconscious that they carried him away. He did not recover 
consciousness until he was in the hospital at Quesnoy. In his own 
words, “That is all I know about die end of the battle.” 

There is no doubt that the fall of the illustrious Commander-in 
Chief and the simultaneous loss of Albergotti and Chemerault dis- 
organized the French command at the supreme moment of their 
counter-attack. It is natural that French writers, then and after- 
wards, should claim that but for this they would have won the 
battle. But the troops who stood before them were tough and bitter, 
certainly as numerous, infuriated by their losses, flushed by success, 
and wi^ Eugene at their head. They would not easily have been 
driven back into the wood, certainly not through it. 

After an interval of paralysis Puys^gur, the staff oflScer whose 
reputation after Oudenarde still stood high, assumed direction of the 
Fren<?h left wing. He organized and ordered a methodical retire- 
ment. Some regiments marched to within twenty yards of die Allies 
to fire their final volley before retreating, but within a quarter of an 
hour of Villars’s wound the fifty batt^ons with their supporting 
cavalry had retired in good order out of all contact. The Allies, 
still clogged by the confusion of their passage of the wood, were in 

say it, for my right and left hand men were shot dead, and in fa l lin g had almost 
thrown me down, for I could scarce prevent my falling among the dead men. Then 
I said to the second rank: ‘Game, my boy^ make good the front.’ With that they 
drew up. Then I said; ‘Never fear, we shall have better luck the next throw.’ But 
1 just saved my word, for my right hand man was shc^ through the head, and the man 
dat followed me was shot through the groin, and I escaped all, thtwigh nodfa]g but 
the Providence of God could protect me. T^ our rear man was caDed np to be a 
front; but the poor man was struck with a panic, fearing that he should sh a re the 
same fate as the others did. He endeavoured to half cover himself bdiind me, l«tt 
I put my hand behind me and pulled him up, and ttdd him, that I could no ways screen 
him, for he was sensible a man behind me was shot. By strmig persuasion 1 prevailed 
upon him, so that he was not in the least datmted, but stood it out as bold as a Eon. 
We received a great many voEeys after that, and one time I remember it wounded my 
Ga ptain and took my left band man, and alrcKwt swept off those that were on my right, 
so that it left the man that was intimidated, and mysdf alone. Then I saki: 'Gxnc, 
Partner, there is nothing like having good courage.* So we filled up our ranks in a 
regular form, and when we had so done, we fired upon them briskly and with great 
success.” {J'bt Ufe and Adpeniures of Mattiev Bisbop, p. an.) 
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no condition to pursue. Eugene himself ordered them to remain 
halted, and to consolidate, and hastened to join Marlborough in the 
new focus of the battle. 

From early morning onurard the French cavalry on the plain 
behind the centre had suffered severely from the allied cannonade. 
The slopes of the ground were such t^t many cannon-balls which 
ricochetted from the crest of the redans flew onward, cutting cruel 
gaps in the closely formed squadrons. The allied cavalry did not 
suffer in this way, for the ground on which they had waited was not 
exposed to this glancing fire. Nevertheless, the French horse was 
almost as numerous as the Allies*. The French also had the advantage 

A B CD E 



A, Ftench cavalry; B, French in&ntry and guns; C, allied infantry; 

D, allied guns ; E, allied cavalry. 

From '‘MoTlborougVs Bamplds lUwlraUi: MtUpUiqua,” by Major A. H. Bumo, D.S.O.. R.A., 
*» “ The Journal of the Royd ArtiUery, vol. lx, p. 48. 

of being able to attack in superior strength an enemy while forming. 
It was indeed with relief and pent-up wrath that the brilliant 
squadrons, which had so long borne their punishment from the 
ca nn on, found at last a foe to strike. Marshal Boufflers, Iparning 
that the supreme command had devolved on bim_^ placed himself at 
the head of the Maison du Roi, and as soon as Auvergne had formed 
twenty squadrons beyond the redans, charged him with these 
splendid troops. 

Orkney, whose battalions now manned the whole linp of redans, 
watched the scene at close quarters. '‘Before we got thirty squadrons 
out they caffie down and attacked; and there was such pelting at 
one another that I really never saw the like.** Auvergne*s Dutch 
squadrons were driven back upon the redans, and through the inter- 
vals between them. But here the pursuers were stopped by the 
st^dy fire of th^ Brita&hJnfiiatiy:-a^ guxis. As they recoiled the 
allied cavalry poured forward again through every gap. General 
Wood came up with the British cavalry. The fighting was now 
almost entirely with the sword. Orkney*s laconic, veteran style 
reveals how deeply he was stirred: “We broke through them, pat- 
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ticukdy four squadrons of English. Jitnmj Campbell^ at the bead of 
the Grey Dragoons ^ bebai;ed like an (mgelly broke through both lines. So 
did Panton, with little Lord Lumley at the head of one of Lumley’ s 
and one of Wood’s.”^ The struggle ebbed and flowed. The Maison 
du Roi, with Boufflers fighting sword in hand at their head, again 
drove back the Dutch, British, and Prussian horse, and repeatedly 



THE FRENCH RETREA.T 


prevented them ficom deploying in sufficient numbers. But the 
triumphant cavaliers were brought each time to a stanthtill by the 
disciplined platoon firing of the British infantry. really behevc,** 
says Orkney, “had not ye foot been there, they would have drove 
our horse out of the field.”* 

Six separate times did the French charges prevent the main body 
of the allied cavalry from forming on the plain. Maiiborough had 

1 “Letters of the First Lord Orkney,” B^lisb Historieal Rmea>, xk (1904). 
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led Up in person the British and Prussian squadrons. Now Eugene 
arrived with the whole Imperialist cavalry. Hesse-Cassel had estab- 
lished hims elf on the left of the line. Boufflers, at last convinced of 
the impossibility of charging home and producing decisive results 
against the well-posted and well-trained infantry on the redans, 
withdrew the mass of the French cavalry to the heath of 
Malplaquet, a few hundred yards farther to the southward. Here 
the cavalry conflict renewed itself in continuous charges for over 
an hour. 

But meanwhile the main battle had been decided. The French 
left was already in full retreat upon Qui6vrain, On the other flanV 
Hesse-Cassel’s squadrons now threatened the rear of the French right 
wing. The Prince of Orange in his final attack led his heroic fellow- 
countrymen over the three lines of trenches. The aged, noble 
Boufflers, unshaken by his prodigious exertions, did not forget his 
duty as G)mmander-in-Qiief. Both his wings were in retreat. His 
centre was pierced, his cavalry outnumbered, pressed backwards, 
but stiU in order. He devoted himself with his cavalry to the task 
of covering the general retirement which was now in progress. By 
three o’clock the French were marching in three directions upon 
Qui^vrain, Bavai, and Maubeuge. 

So severe and sternly contested had been the battle that the Allies 
could not pursue. The infantry of both wings were fought to a 
standstill. The intact British battalions in the centre were the sole 
link between the two disorgaruzed wings. The cavalry pursued as 
fflr as the Hognon stream, but the French had organized strong rear- 
guards of infantry, and their cavalry, tiiough worsted, was still 
formidable. Marlborough and Eugene were both convinced that 
they could ask no further sacrifices of their troops. The battle was 
won, and the victors camped upon the bloody field. Marlborough 
sat down in his tent near the Mill of Sart and finished the letter he 
had been writing to Sarah at intervals since the morning of the 9th. 
The facsimile opposite shows how little his careful handwriting had 
been affected by the ordeal through which he had just passed. The 
intense strain of the two days’ manoeuvre and battle, the long hours 
at dose quarters under the cannonade, the tumult and collision of the 
cavalry masses, the thirty or forty thousand killed and wounded 
men who cumbered the ground, the awful stake which had been 
pkyed, left his sober poise undisturbed, his spirit calm. He re- 
nftad wbat he had written the day before, took up his pen, and 
added: 
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Sept. II, 1709 


I am so tired that I have but strength enough to tell you that we 
have had this day a very bloody battle; the first part of the day we beat 
their foot, and afterwards their horse. God Almighty be praised, 
it is now in our powers to have what peace we please, and I may be 
pretty well assured of never being in another battle; but that nor 
nothing in this world can make me happy i£ you are not kind.^ 

1 Coxe, V, 70. 



Chapter Ten 

THE EBB-TIDE 

1709 — ^AUTUMN AND WINTER 

E urope was appalled at the slaughter of Malplaquet. 
The batde of Landen, to which its features have some- 
tunes been compared, had not been nearly so bloody. 
The losses of the Allies were returned at twenty-four 
thousand officers and men; those of the French were not fewer ffian 
twelve thousand, and probably nearer jSfteen thousand. Not until 
Borodino in 1 8 1 2 was the carnage of this day surpassed. Our modem 
mass minds, brutalized by the tenfold figures of the Great War, 
spread over wider fronts and often weeks of fighting, measure only 
with some difficulty the shock which the intricate polite society of 
the old world sustained.^ Upon no one was the impression of the 
slaughter more deeply marked than upon Marlborough. It dis- 
turbed his mind; it affected his health; it changed his sense of values. 

1 Marlborough to Townshmd 

September ii, 1709 

*Thc beater pMajot-GenetaL Gtonstein] that is sent by the Deputies has been an 
eyewitness of the greatest part of the action. It has been mote opinionated tVian 1 
have seen, so that it has been very bloody on both sides. My next must give you the 
pardculats, for I am so tired that I can hardly hold my pen, 

P.S. We have so beaten the French that I beg you will tell the Pensioner that it is 
now in our powers to have what peace we please. [Add, MSS. 41178, f. 65.] 

September 13 

*. . . I may let you know that the gain of this batde is very glorious for the gima 
of the allies, but our foot has suffered extremely, especially the Dutch more than any 
other nation, for though they acted with very great courage they had not the good 
fortune to force the enemy’s retrenchments, so that their horse could not act. As I do 
not yet know what account the deputies and their generals give I beg you will say 
nothing of what I write. The French are so beaten and discouraged that I do not 
doubt of the pensioner hearing very quickly &om Monsr- de Torcy; I believe on both 
sides there has been mote men killed and wounded in this batde than in all the battles 
since the war, for there was very litde quarter given on either side. The Dutch generals 
blame some of the ^over Battalions, othcrways all has been very ftiendly in second- 
ing each other, as if they had been the same nation. Except at Blenheim I never see 
die French do so well, for after the greatest part of their foot was beaten horse 

charged several times and beat a good many of our squadrons. The whole Household ' 

diargod twice. In the last we beat them so that they have suffered very much 

iWi] . 
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As he rode through the ghastly woods of Taisniferes, or up the 
trough across which the Dutch had attacked, the heaps of stripped 
corpses affected him profoundly. 

“The day,” wrote Goslinga on September 13, “was very bloody, 
and disputed for more than six hours with more obstinacy and un- 
certainty of result than I know how to describe. The Princes and 
generals who saw yesterday the left of the battlefield were horror- 
struck to see our men stretched before the entrenchment and within 
it in their ranks as they had fought.”^ 

A foreign writer says: 

There where the Dutch Guard battalions had stood lay about 
twelve hundred terribly mutilated corpses, most robbed of their 
clothes, in rows before the French entrenchments. The bodies of those 
who had been foremost seemed to have been mown down, having 
toppled forward in their tanks against the enemy breastworks. Be- 
hind them the ditch was so thick with corpses that no inch of soil could 
be seen. Add to such a sight the shrieks and groans and sighs of the 
badly wounded, and one can get some idea of the horror of tibe might 
whida followed the battle of Malplaqu^.* 

All his long years of war — almost from childhood — had not been^ 
able to impart to Marlborough that detachment from human suffer- 
ing which has often froxen the hearts of great captains. Consider- 
ing aU the rough work he had had to do, he was astonishingly 
sensitive. He had none of the fanatical ruthlessness of CromweE at 
Wexford and Drogheda. He could not, like Napoleon on the field 
of Eylau, remark unconcernedly upon the physique of the dead, 
“Ce sont de k petite esp^ce.” “It is melancholy,” he wrote, “to | 
see so many bmve men killed, with whom I have lived these last I 
eight years, when we thought oumelves sure of a peace.**® He was | 
unmanned by the plight of the wounded, of whom at least fifteen j 
thousand of all nations and both armies were left upon his hands. 
‘*I have hardly had time to sleep, bemg tormented by fhe several 
nations £o£ care to be taken of their wound«L”^ His resoutoes and 


to send wagons without formality or deky to take back all French 
wounded, officers or men, upon the simple promise not to serve 

1 Goslinga to Heinsius; Heinous Archives. * Amcth, ii, 88, 

® Maxiborough to Godolphio, October 3; Coxe, v, 73. 

* Ibid.', loc. cit, 
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the science of those days were hopelessly inadequate. For days the 
woods were crawling with shattered beings. From all sicks it is 
testified that he did his utmost to succour ttrem. He invited Bouffiers 
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again. He sent back the wounded Irish himself. He took all the 
money in his military chest and spent it on relief. His behaviour at 
this time was greatly respected in all countries. It was known how 
hard and well he had fought in the battle,^ and also that his compas- 
sion for the wounded was sincere. 

Marlborough, like his army, was morally and physically exhausted 
by the battle. He had fought it with aU the skill and vehemence he 
had shown at Blenheim. His plans had proved successful. He had 
won at every point. The enemy had been beaten out of all thek 
defences and driven from the field as a result of the heart-shaking 
struggle. But they had not been routed: they had not been destroyed. 
They had got off as an army, and, indeed, as a proud army. They 
retreated, but they cheered. They were beaten, but they boasted. 

ViUars has been blamed by many French writers for fighting a 
defensiv^^ battle; but what he did was in fact to make the best use 
of his forces. In particular Feuquiferes, the most pretentious 
censorious, and misleading of military critics, has outlined fancy 
schemes either for a French attack beyond the woods or for a broader 
line of defence behind them. Modem thought may, on the contrary, 
regard Villars’s decision as both simple and sensible, as all great 
things in war should be. Unable to face the Allies in the open, he 
contrived to brbg about the main trial of strength under conditions 
which were most costly to them. Resting his wings upon the woods 
and covering his centre with intermittent entrenchments, he pre- 
sented a front which no army but that commanded by Marlborough 
and Eugene, with superior numbers and eight years of unbroken 
success behind them, would have dared to attack. He exacted from 
the Allies a murderous toE of life by his entrenchments and abattis; 
but aE the time he fought a manoeuvre battle around and among 
these created or weE-selected obstacles. By a prodigy of valour, 
tactical skill, and bloodshed they drove him from the field. The 
victory was theirs; but not one of the aEied generals, if he could 
have gone back upon the past, would have fought the battle, and 
none of them ever fought such a battle again. 

England was inured to victory, and France to defeat. The Allies 
were cEscontented at not having gained aE. The French were elated 
at havi^ escaped with so much. Boufflers wrote triumphant letters 
^ Louis XIV. A cruel ordeal beset Villars. His shattered leg and 

1 ^«Les piincca se sont bien estpos^.”— Goslinga to Heinsius, September i? 
(Hemtdus ArtS^es). 
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knee-joint involved him in protracted suffering, and for many days 
his life hung by a thread. He tells us in his memoirs with simplicity 
and dignity something of what he endured in the two months after 
he regained consciousness at Quesnoy: how he prepared himself to 
die, and thereafter at least to lose his leg. He tells us how one 
morning the surgeon, pretending he was only about to dress his 
wounds, suddenly ordered his ass^tants to seize the Marshal and 
hold him down upon the table, lest his movements under pain 
should hamper them, and how then they bared the whole bone and 
ascertained the exact path of the bullet. At last he turned the comer. 
In the meanwhile he was brought to Paris by slow stages. As his 
litter was carried through the war-stricken French towns he was 
greeted with tributes of reverence and honour, which he enjoyed 
and had deserved. He too wrote letters exulting in the batde-^y. 

The Dutch bore their losses with fortitude. The “High and 
Mighty Lords” wrote their acknowledgments and thanks to Marl- 
borough in the most flattertng terms. Their leaders did not play 
false to their own responsibility in pressing their Deputy-Gtptain- 
General for action. It is strange, when the strength of the Peace 
Party in Holland in earlier and easier years is remembered, that it 
seemed to lose its influence now. Whereas for some years it had 
been Marlborough’s preoccupation to keep the Dutch from making 
peace, we see them during the last four years of the war the most 
steadfast and unrelenting of all tl^ Allies. 

StiU, the slaughter cast a dark shadow over the Republic. “Ye 
joy here,” wrote Horatio Walpole from The Hague (September 17), 

doe not apprar proportional to the success; for ye cries of widows, 
orphans and tender virgins, deprived of their husbands, fathers and 
Gallants prevail 59 much among this phlegmatic nation that I believe 
the beaten French will carry off their (flsgrace with better Countenance 
than ye Dutch triurephant express thdr Glory; bat to say the truth fttc 
Dutdi troops sirffemd extr^tmly: they have nt^ a bandied men in 
each Battalion, one with another, left out of 50 that engaged fourscore 
of ye French; wth ye greatest bravery and resohition, but no 4 being 
supported were cut to pieces ; and the damour here is very great against 
ye troops of Hanover whose turn it was (as is ^yd) to sustain them; 
but they could not be persuaded to advance though the Prince of 
Nassau sent to them, upon which that young Hero once more rallyed 
his broken forces and taking colours in his hand advanced alone a 
hundred paces before them and so animated the poor soldiers that they 
entirely routed the ennemys great numbers.^ 

1 S.P., 84/255. 
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When Goslinga, visiting his fiiend Slingelandt, ventured to scold 
him for cutting down so many fine trees upon his property, Slinge- 
landt answered pointedly that he too might have thought before he 
consented so lighdy to allow the battle of Malplaquet, knowing as 
he did “the two Princes and the way they looked upon these sort of 
things.” 

Goslinga himself was robustly impenitent. He wrote sharply to 
Heinsius when the latter seemed disappointed with the campaign: 

^We shall be very well pleased if we finish by taking Mons. Is 
it in fact such a small thing to take two of the strongest places in 
Europe, and win one of the most obstinate and bloody battles ever 
fought? You appear, however, to suppose that we can march straight 
to Paris. In truth let me teU you: an army does not match like a 
traveller, finding bed and board at every stage.^ 

No one disputed that a great victory had been gained, and that 
nothing that the courage of soldiers and the skill and devotion of 
Qiiefs could give had been withheld. But equally no one doubted 
that it had cost more than it was worth, and that it cast a lurid 
reproach upon the f^ure to make peace in the spring, when all was 
so near. For a month the impression of triumph was strong in 
London. There were loud rejoicings, and every one believed that 
peace was at hand. But the Tories soon recovered ftom their set- 
back. They thought to represent the battle as a positive disaster. 
Although the British casualties were under two thousand, they made 
far more outcry about it than the Dutdi, with four times that 
number. We can get an idea of their curdled venom firom a letter 
which one of them. Sir Thomas Mansell, wrote to Harley (Septem- 
ber a 6 ): “When I first heard that we lay upon the field of battle, I 
concluded our victory could not be greats when we contented our- 
selves with that single honour; and could a great man have found in 
his heart to have parted with intelligence money, they would either 
have fought two days before or two days after they did.*** In these 
circumstances the Queen had little diffic ulty in concealing her 
enthusiasm for the victory. * “I do agree with You,** Marlborough 
wrote to Sarah (October 3 ), “that mrs Morley might have 
notice to You of the Victory and have diown some concern for my 
being safe. If 1 do not mist^e, it was much the same behavior last 
Year after the Battle of Audenard . . I desire You will return my 
^^^^npliments to mr Maynering and lett him know that the Pr. of 
bis humble sarvant cals the late battle by the name of 
I 1709; Hague Archives. * Portlaad Papers, 27. 
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Taisni^e.”^ However, this last was not a matter upon which either 
the “Prince of Savoye’* or “his humble sarvant” was found to have 
the final word. 

When Argyll came home at the end of the campaign he attacked 
Marlborough in bitter terms in the House of Lords for having mis- 
managed operations and squandered life. But the Whigs used their 
party and Parliamentary power to the fiilL They declared Mal- 
plaquet his signal and culminating triumph. They voted him the 
tfiqnks of bo^ Houses of Parliament. They celebrated the batde 
with all the resources and ability of iheir party and all the machinery 
of State. The Tories, outmatched by this exubemnce, could but 
look down their noses and mutter insults and calumnies. The Tatler 
made a witty parody upon the French boastings in Boufflers’s and 
Villars*s letters. 

This is to let Your Majesty understand, that to your immortal 
Honour, and the destruction of the Confederates, your troops have 
lost another batde. Artagnan did wonders, Rohan perform’d mirades, 
Guiche did wonders, Gattion perform’d mirades; the whole Army 
distinguished themselves, and every body did wonders. And to 
condude the wonders of the day, I can assure your Majesty, that tho* 
you have lost the field of batde, you have not lost an inch of ground. 
The Enemy marched behind us with respect, and we ran away from 
’em as bold as Lions.* 

Colonel Cranstoun’s death made a vacancy to which Major 
Blackadder had claims. The faithful officer waited upon the Duke, 
comporting himself with pious digmty. He knew that ‘ promotion 
comes not from the east nor from the west”; nevertheless his diary 
and his letters to his wife show a natural anxiety. The c laima nts 
were busy and pressing, and he feared lest influence and fevour should 
outstrip him. If so he was resigned. “Let others, whose talent it is, 
get places and posts by assurance and fcarwardness, I shall have 
mine by modesty or want them, for I cannot force nature. ... This 
winter probably will make you either a lieutenant-Colood’s Lady 
or a Farmer’s Wife.”* But valour was rewarded; all was well. Merit 
prevailed. Providence, acting through Marlborough’s hands, 
guarded his interests. In October he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Cameronians, in which famous regiment his name should 
live. 

The battle upheld the credit. * “I have agreed with the Bank,” 
wrote Godolphin to Marlborough (September i6), to circulate 
1 MSS. * Lediatd, ii, 193. ® Blackadder, p. 363. 
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four hundred thousand pounds more in Exchequer bills pursuant 
to the latitude given by die Act of Parliament to contract with them 
to any sum not exceeding one million two hundred thousand pounds. 
This is one good effect of your battle.’’^ And (September 20) : 

. . , I shall only add, that upon the strength of your victory, I spoke 
yesterday to the Bank, that pursuant to the latitude given in the last 
session of P arliam ent, they would now contract with me for the circu- 
lating of £ 600,000 more in Exchequer bills to the carrying on the 
public service. What I said seemed to be pretty well received, and I 
hope it will succeed; but upon that occasion Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
who is Governor, said to me, “Pray, my Lord, don’t let us have a 
rotten peace.” “Pray tell me,” I answered, “what you call a rotten 
peace?” “I call any thing a rotten peace,” he said, “xinless we have 
Spain, for without it we can have no safety, and now we have them 
down, let us keep them so, till we get quite out of the war.” “But, 
Sir Gilbert,” I said, “I want you a little to consider the circumstances 
of the Duke of Marlborough and me; we are railed at every day for 
having a mind, as they call it, to perpetuate the war, and we are told 
we shall be worried next winter, for refusing a good peace, and insist- 
ing upon terms which it was impossible for France to perform.” He 
replied very quick, “They are a company of rotten rogues that tell you 
so; I’ll warrant you, we’ll stand by you.”* 

After Malpkquet the Frendh retired behind the line of the 
RhoneUe, which formed a part of Villars*s defensive lines. The 
Allies were free to open the siege of Mons. Bouflders began to 
extend his defences from Valenciennes to the Sambre with a view 
to protecting Maubeuge. Marlborough wished to forestall him in 
the interests of a future campaign. He therefore, as he tells us, 
would have preferred to leave Mons and besiege Maubeuge. How- 
ever, he convinced himself that this was impossible until Mons was 
taken. French writers assert that the Dutch were inclined to abandon 
the siege of Mons. Marlborough and Eugene insisted upon its 
prosecution. The battle had been offered by Villars in order to save 
Mons, and Mons must feU, if only to prove that Villars was beaten. 
Besides this, it was of real importance to maintain the pressure upon 
France to the end of the campaign in the interests of the peac:e 
negotiations. Accordingly it was decided to persevere. The siege- 
train had been ordered birfore the batde to descend the Scheldt from 
Toumai to Brussels and thence journey by road to Mons. It could 
not, however, arrive till September 25. Meanwhile the siege-works 
"i,^^^iqompleted and all preparations made for the attack. 

hi MSS. * Sarab Corrtspondmce, U, 391. 
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Marlborough exchanged eighteen battalions which had suffered 
the most at Malplaquet for* twenty-four others drawn from the 
various garrisons. The numerical strength of his army was thus 
restored. Boufflers managed to slip two battalions into Mons before 
the investment finally closed. He also reinforced the garrisons of 
Cond6, Maubeuge, Qiarleroi, Douai, and Landrecies at the expense 
of Ypres and Aire, and strengthened his weakened formations with 
men drawn from all his garrisons. Even so his strongest battalions 



could muster only four hundred men each- Eventually he collected 
forces under Luxembourg in the iwighbourhood of Charleroi to 
threaten the communications of die Allies with Brussels and to 
harry their fomgers. Eugene, Orange, and Hesse imdertook the 
siqge with 51 battalions and 31 squadrons, another ay battalions 
being added later. Marlborough with the covering army lay to the 
south and south-west. The siege-train arrived safely, and on the 
25 th the trenches were opened. On this day Cadogan, whose duties 
took him always into the most dangerous places, was wounded. 


John to Sarah 

Sept. z6 , 1709 

*After a great deal of trouble we have at last gott some part of our 
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artiilerie from Bruxelles so that we open’d last night the trenches, 
where poor Cadogan was wound’d in the neck. I hope he will do well, 
but til he recovers it wiU oblige me to do many things, by which I 
shall have but litle rest. I was with him this morning when thay drest 
his wound. As he is very fatt there greatest aprehension is growing 
feaverish. We must have patience for two or three dressings before the 
Surjeans can give their judgement. I hope in God he will do well, 
for I can intierly depend upon him. We lave now very good weather 
one month [of] which wou’d finish this campagne, and keep the men 
we have in good health, which is very necessary for by the battel some 
of our Redgts are very weake.^ 

Marshal Boufflers wished to make an effort to break the siege, 
but Louis XrV was more concerned for the safety of Maubeuge. 
He and his military advisers agreed with Marlborough upon the 
importance of this place. The King told Boufflers that he might 
dsk another battle if necessary to save it. Boufflers thought Mau- 
beuge was strong enough to last out the campaigning season. 
Meanwhile the siege of Mons progressed steadily, and the breaching 
batteries performed their remorseless task. At the end of September 
Berwick, who had been sent to assist Boufflers, personally recon- 
noitred Marlborough’s covering position. He reported that it was 
too strong to be attacked. On October 20 Mons capitulated. The 
French army concentrated to protect Maubeuge, but Marlborough 
had already decided, owing to the bad weatiher, the hardships of lie 
siege, and the lack of forage, to disperse the army into winter 
quarters. ‘T am glad to tel You,” careful as ever, he wrote to the 
Treasurer, “that we have sav’d this Yeare above one-third of die 
Monys given by Pari: for the additional ten thousand men.” 


Perverse fortune dogged the Allies in Spain. The news of Gal- 
way’s defeat at the Gaya had c^t its malign influence upon the 
negotiations in the critical days of May 1709. At any titrip. during 
the rest of the campaign a good success in the Peninsula would have 
brought peace to Europe. The almost unbearable strain upon 
France in Flanders and the course of the peace negotiations imposed 
a strict defensive upon the French troops in the Peninsula. As the 


summer wore on Louis XIV felt himself compelled, alikft by war and 
policy, to recall all his troops to France. Thus every condition seemed 
&vourable to the gaining of the precious and indispensable victory, 
denied. 


Blenheim MSS. 
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Although war had been resumed upon the greatest scale, negotia- 
tions for peace were unceasing. Torcy and Rouille had returned to 
France in June, but Petkum maintained an active correspondence 
with both sides. The immediate object was to bring about a renewal 
of the conference. It must be remembered that the breaking-point 
had not been about the evacuation of Spain: both sides were agreed 
upon that; but upon the method or guarantees for procuring this 
evacuation. The new discussions played around various alternatives 
to the obnoxious Article XXXVII. In principle, the French were 
prepared to give some cautionary towns in France, but were neither 
ready nor able to give similar cautionary towns in Spain. The 
Whigs and the Emperor, bringing the Dutch along with them, con- 
tinued to insist upon Spanish towns being yielded. A further 
obstacle was the French demand that there should be an immediate 
armistice, which the Allies would by no means entertain. Thus both 
bdFore and after Malplaquet the summer and autumn passed in futile 
interchanges. 

It is not true that, as some writers have assumed, the battle made 
the French more ready to yield. On the contrary, in Torcy’s corre- 
spondence we read, ‘'The last battle has rather raised the courage of 
the nation than weakened it” (September 27).^ The hopes of the 
French were, however, fortified by the prospect of a new Northern 
war, consequent upon the defeat and internment of Charles XII, 
which would lead to the withdrawal from the allied armies of impor- 
tant German contingents. With the close of the campaign and the 
dispersal into winter quarters the French request for an armistice 
virtually conceded itself, and the negotiations took a more hopeful 
turn. 

Marlborough’s share in these tiansactions is plain beyond thei 
slightest question. He did not consider himself in a position to press 
his own views in any formal manner. Throughout he acted in strict 
submission to the instructicms he received from home, and in 
repeated letters he enjoined this coterse on Townshend- Secretly, 
b ehin d the scenes, he did Hs utmost to procure sudh mitigations in 
the allied demands as would enable the Conference to reassemble. 
In repeated personal letters to Heinsius and to Townshend he 
declared that the demand for cautionary towns in Spain was beyond 
the power of the French King to meet, and that to insist upcn 
it was in feet to will the continuance of the war. He was quite 
ready to fight a separate campaign in Spain, and foresaw no serious 
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difficulty in driving out Philip V once peace had been made with 
France.^ 

It seems probable that Eugene was, as usual, in agreement with 
Marlborough, and if the two Captains and Heinsius could really 
have handled the negotiations unhampered by London and Vienna 
the vital result might have been won. In November these three 
together procured the sending of Petkum to Paris. This was the 
first peace initiative to come from the AUies. They could give 
Petkum but litde latitude. Article XXXVII and its companions 
prescribed a time-limit of two months in which Louis XTV must take 
positive steps for the evacuation of Spain. Petkum was authorized 
to vrithdraw this condition. The concession was small, but the spirit 
in which it was offered, and the sending of Petkum, were tests of 
the sincerity of the French will to peace. Had Torcy and his master 
been in the mood to which the famine had reduced them earlier in 
the year the path to a general treaty would have been opened. Pet- 
kum and his proposals were, however, coolly received in Paris. 
All that the Fren^ Court would yield was an admission that the 
substance of the pr eliminari es might form the basis of a renewed 
Conference. At the same time they began to talk as if not merely 
the outstanding points of difference, but the whole preliminaries 
would be opened for rediscussion at such a Conference. Heinsius 
sustained the impression of a rebuff, which he roughly retorted upon 
the disappointed Petkum on his return.® 

Marlborough felt convinced of the French insincerity. Both at 
The Hague and in London tempers rose, and declarations were 
made of the allied resolve to continue the war with the utmost 
vigour in 1710. On December 14 die Dutch sent a bellicose message 
to Queen Anne. In face of this attitude the French became more 
conc^tory. Their hopes of the Northern distraction proving 
effective had faded,® and in January they made a definite offer to 
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Marlborough to ‘Godolpbin 


October 7, 1709 

*. . . It is most Certain that the great and only diflBculty of the Peace is the Evacua- 
ting of Spain. I belcive it was in the power of fEcance at the beginning of the treaty 
to have given us permission of severaU places in Spain, but how shamfiiU a part that 
mTJSt have been I leave to others Judgement. It is certain there is no relying on fEcench 
sincerity, so that I see no so good end as the takeing measures for the forcing them 
out Spain. [Blenheim MSS.] 

^ * See L^rcUe, v, 487. 

forgive those who will be responsible for breaking negotiations upon the 
^l^^’li^wm^ions about afiBurs in the North.” — Petkum to Rouill6, Decembei 10 
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agree to all the preliminaries provided that the difficulties of Article 
XXXVn were first of all surmounted. The allied chiefs debated 
this in stormy session at The Hague. The Dutch peace party, headed 
by Buys and van der Dussen, put extreme pressure upon Heinsius to 
bring about a conference, and even declared that neither the Pro- 
vince of Utrecht nor the city of Amsterdam would vote the supplies 
for the new campaign unless this was accomplished. 

We have only fleeting glimpses of !Marlborough*s part in these 
debates. It is certain, however, that while helping Heinsius to 
moderate the vehemence of Buys and the Dutch peace party, he 
also desired to give them satisfaction in the main. He, in jEwt, 
sponsored the proposal that should the conference be reached Buys 
and van der Dussen, the two chief advocates of peace, should them- 
selves conduct the negotiations. This would give the greatest oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a setdement if one were to be had, and, if not, 
would satisfy the peace party that all possible had been done to 
procure it. This course was eventually adopted. 

Whatever disputes there might be about the consequences of 
Malpkquet, one fact was certain: peace was no nearer than in June. 
A far more potent current than any that set from that battlefield 
was now flowing. It was becoming evident to the world that Mad- 
borough’s authority was being undermined. The effect of this con- 
viction upon the fortunes of the war was instant and constant. The 
French began to feel that they could afford to wait. Marlborough’s 
need was to create for himself an independent position at the head 
of the Alliance before his authority vanished at home. It was a grim 
race. 

As early as May 1709 he had sent Graggs to London to make a 
quiet search in the Privy Seal oflhces. He hoped to find a precedent 
for a life-appointment as CaptaiurGeneral. Graggs’ reply of May zo 
was markedly discouraging: 

*I have been endeavouring to find out General Monck’s commis- 
sion and it was neither in [illegible] or Privy Seal offices, but removed- 
to the Rolls. I find it is only during pleasure. I send your Grace the 
enclosed Dockett on the contents of the commission and all that I can 
learn from my Lord Chancellor’s opinion is that a commission during 
life is a new instance and liable to malicious construction, and yet I 
dare say there is twenty to one would think you ought to have a great 
deal more. . . 

1 Blenheim MSS. 
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And a month later, in answer to the Duke’s more formal applica- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor, the latter wrote Qune 23): 

*In obedience to your Grace’s commands I have made as much 
search and inquiry as I could witiiout too much observation concern- 
ing the point you last did me the honour to discourse upon, and I 
cannot ^d it was granted at any time otherwise than during pleasure. 
Except [unless] the office of Q)nstable should be looked upon as 
precedent which since the thirteenth of Henry VHI has never been 
granted but on special occasions and then immediately [withdrawn] 
P] do not think your Grace will think the ancient usage nor that obsolete 
office to be any guide in the present question.^ 

Nothing could have appeared less auspicious. Both authorities 
consulted, one Marlborough’s dose personal adherent, the other 
his most friendly Cabinet colleague, were independently adverse. 
For some months the matter slumbered. The urgency of the Euro- 
pean situation in the autumn led him to thrust it forward again. In 
October he applied direcdy to the Queen, and when she refused his 
request he made a strong protest against the adverse influences 
which he declared had been used against him. jContinental historians 
have complained that Coxe has not published these letters in his 
voluminous Marlborough correspondence. But,- in fact, no one 
has been able to trace them. Considering how regularly all corre- 
spondence with the Queen was preserved by the Duke or Sarah, it 
is a Mr assumption that these records were destroyed. Certainly 
the request could not have been nmde in worse, circumstances nor 
at a worse time. It was just the kind of demand which Marlborough’s 
enemies would have wished him to prefer, and which Harley could 
safely advise the Queen to refuse. 

The Queen to Marlborough 

Windsor 

October zj, 1709 

I saw very plainly your uneasiness at my refusing the mark of 
favour you desired, and believed from another letter I had from you 
* on that subject you fended that advice came feom Masham; but I do 
assure you you wrong her most extremely, for upon my word she 
knows nothing of it, as I told you in another letter; what I said was , 
my own thoughts, not thinking it for your service or mine to do a 
thing of that nature; however, if when you come home you still con- 
iv j; tsnue in the same mind I will comply with your desires. You seem to 

MSS. Mentioned by Coxe, y, 117, and W. T. Morgan, Er^Usb Political 
Pamet p. 374. 
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be dissatisfied with my behaviour to the Duchess of Marlborough. I 
do not love complaining, but it is impossible to help saying on this 
occasion I believe nobody was ever so used by a friend as I have been 
by her ever since my coming to the Crown. I desire nothing but that 
she would leave off teasing and tormenting me, and behave herself 
with the decency she ought both to her friend and Queen, and this I 
hope you will make her do. . . . Whatever her behaviour is to me, mine 
shall be always as becomes me. Since I began this I have received yours 
by the Duke of Argyll, and have told him he shall have one of the 
vacant Garters, and have enjoined him secrecy.^ 

The Queen added: 

*I am very sorry for ye resolution you have taken of quitting my 
- service when ye War is ended but I hope when you have talked with 
your best friends here you will be prevailed with to alter it. It is not 
to be wondered at you should be incensed against poor Masham since 
the Duch*® of Marlborough is soe, and has used her soe very hardly 
as she has don for some yeares past wch I know she does not deserve, 
but it is vane to go about vindicating one against whom there is so 
great a prejudice, onely this I must say yt I dare be answerable, she 
never said to Mr Harley or anybody, what you are informed she did 
and p] will ask her about as soon as I see her.* 

From the terms of this refusal it is dear that Marlborough’s 
request to be accorded the Captain-Gcneralcy for life was coupled 
with a declaration of his resolve to retire at the end of the war. 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this intention, and in 
any case the Queen could have hdd him to it. There is not, nor 
bqs there ever been, power in a sovereign to make an irrevocable 
grant. Crown and Parliament together cannot be bound by any law. 
hf, then, a future revocation of the grant were to turn on the (Ques- 
tion only of fidr dealing, Marlborough’s espressed resolve to retire 
would have afforded tbs fullest justification to the Queen, There- 
fore, the request which Marlborough was making, however un- 
seasonable, was by no means improper. It might have given him 
the authority which he needed to bring the war to a satis&clory end. 
It would have largely re-established his credit among the Allies 
qnd his prestige with the enemy. It could only cnnduce to national 
and international advantage. Yet, on the other hand, what doors it 
opened to mahcie I It not merely exposed the Duke to a direct and 
painful rebuff, but it afforded Harley fertile occasions of wo rk in g on 

1 Madbotough Papexs, 43 (a). * B lenhe i m MSS. 
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the Queen’s fears and of convincing her that she was losing her 
rights and prerogatives by needless subservience to an insatiable 
family. 

The fact that the request had been made was judiciously imparted 
to hostile circles, together with its worst construction. Violent 
party opponents, proud nobles, disaffected officers, found it easy 
to believe that Marlborough harboured some prodigious design 
against the State. Was he not already “an overmighty subject”? 
Had he not power enough? Would nothing satisfy him under the 
Grown? The case of General Monk, already mentioned by Gaggs, 
occurred to many min ds. It was well known how Charles 11 had 
feared his power, and how his brother and eventual successor had 
urged him to curtail it. But other more sombre precedents might be 
invoked in warning. Many were alive whose youth had been spent 
under the rule of Oliver Gomwell and his major-generals. Never 
again must England sink into such military bondage. The Queen, 
probably by Harley’s suggestion, consulted various great men out- 
side the Government, and especially those who would be most in- 
jflamed upon the issue. The Duke of Argyll, on leave from the 
Army, was one of these. This fiery soldier, in no way conciliated by 
Marlborough’s procuring him promotions and the Garter, replied 
in language whose extravagance was calculated to inspire the Queen 
not only with lively alarms, but also with combativeness: “Your 
Majesty need not be in pain, for I would undertake whenever you 
command to seise the Duke at the head of his troops and bring him 
away dead or alive.”^ 

In the Tory coffee-houses the story was spread that Marlborough 
sought to subvert the Throne. “General-for-life” was but the step- 
ping-stone. He would be King. “King John 11” was the latest 
term of abuse cast upon him.* 

While freeing Marlborough from all the graver imputations, it is 
'l impossible not to be surprised that he should have exposed himself 
I to such dangers. How could he not have foreseen the fate of his 
request? His surefooted judgment had gone for once astray. Was 
this a proof of his inordinate pretensions, or was it a measure of the 
i diB&culties by which he was being overcome, and of the forlorn 
/j expedients to which he was reduced to carry through his task in the 
\|j^k of his power? 

^ Memoirs relating to the Cbanff in tbeQ^aetis Ministry in if lo (edited by Temple 

Sccjt^ ta97-i9o8), p. 373. 

Hcamc, Collections {edited by C E. Doble, 1889), ii, 263. 
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The impending Bairier Treaty between England and Holland was 
bound to aggravate the dissensions of the Alliance. Marlborough's 
opposition to it was inveterate. In all his extant letters he gives as 
his reason the fear that the Dutch, once satisfied, would make a 
separate peace. He wrote this regularly to Godolphin, to Sunder- 
land and Townshend. But there can be no doubt that his main reason 
was, as always, the ill effect which the Dutch Barrier in its extreme 
form would have not only upon the Imperialists, both at Vienna and 
in Spain, upon the Emperor and his brother Qiarles HI, but also 
on the King of Prussia. It was more than ever indispensable to 
Marlborough, if he was to preserve any further influence with the 
rest of the Allies, not to be associated with it. He therefore refused 
his signature and remained at Brussels on October 29, when the 
document was signed by Townshend alone. 

But he went further. The essence of the Barrier Treaty was that 
it should remain the secret of the Sea Powers. On November 14 
Marlborough quitted the army and reached The Hague on a three 
days’ visit. He took the Prussian Commissioner, General Grumb- 
kow, with whom he was on the best of terms, in his coach. At The 
Hague he met both Eugene and Sinaendorff. It is almost certain 
that he disclosed to all three the character of the Barrier Treaty 
whidi now awaited ratification by the British Cabinet.^ It was, of 
course, inevitable that during the impending discussions in London, 
to which so many persons would be parties, the news would eventu- 
ally reach the allied Courts. But Marlborough evidently wfehed to 
be the purveyor himself, in order first to mise Imperial and Pmssian 
opposition to the treaty at the earliest moment, and, secondly, to 
- make Vienna and Berlin feel that he was true to the Alliance and 
scrupulously careful of their interests. Thus only could he preserve 
that confidence in him self on the Continent without which neither 
the armies nor the signatory states could be held together. Such 
dissociation from colleagues at home and ftom his fellow-pIenqMDH 
tentiary Townshend on the spot, unpardonable in persons of 
secondary status, and in any case open to stricture, is to be justified 
only by Marlborough’s supreme position in the heart of tb® Alliance 
and his ceaseless, unswerving Jseal and care fi^r its interests. 

Meanwhile Harley pursued his designs. Notwithstanding his 
astute and laborious c^culations, success came to him by a path 
different from that he had prepared. It was no doubt a reasonable 

1 See Gcikki p. 169 n, 
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expectation after so many years of deepening war that the turn of 
the peace party would come. This accorded tolerably well with the 
composition and temper of the Tories. The Jacobites, veiled or 
avowed, were naturally so inclined. The Rochester Tories were 
against the kind of war which Marlborough had forced them to wage 
in Flanders. Party men were able to press Spain as an exciting alter- 
native to Marlborough’s theme, and all ^e country gentlemen, 
however patriotic, felt the hard bite of aggravated taxation. The 
exploitation of war-weariness in all its forms was a policy which 
seemed capable of uniting the Tory forces, and was also likely to 
profit by time and chance. Thus Harley ruminated, resolved, and 
acted. 

Not only were the Tories inclined to peace, but several eminent 
Whigs, who were watching ail the Queen’s motions, might be 
easily gained upon this line. Of these the greatest was Shrewsbury, 
at this time a sincere advocate of peace. He was in the opinion of 
aU men a prize of the first order. Finally an agitation for peace 
enabled the whole propaganda against Marlborough to be used to 
the fullest advantage. The General — ^thus it ran — ^was prolonging 
the war for his own profit. Military men raised by the luck of battle 
to dizzy heights were naturally prone to preserve the conditions 
upon which their authority and affluence alike thrived. How many 
good opportunities of obtaining aU the objects of the war by sagaci- 
ous and even glorious peace had not Marlborough burked 1 He 
could have had a good peace after Ramillies; he could have had a 
better peace before Malplaquet. Even now everything could be 
obtained by a sincere negotiation. But nothing could be e:q)ected 
except a continuance of the slaughter and taxation, and the ever-, 
mounting indebtedness of the landed gentry to the money-power, 
while the General ruled all. Here, then, was Harley’s political cam- 
paign, and to it he devoted himself with slow-burning zeal and 
shuffling skni. 

However, the peace movement encountered obstacles none the 
less serious if submerged. First, the Tories, for all their party spite, 
were powerfully affected by the impression of England leading 
Europe, of redcoats beating the French, and some, politics apart, 
could scarce repress a cheer for the Duke of Marlborough. Secondly, 
the Ministry presented an oblique firont to the peace talk. They too, 
so they declared, were striving for peace. Indeed, indefatigable 
*i«^^Jtiations, fethomless to outsiders, were unceasing. Discussion 
must therefore turn, not upon a vague desire to escape firom war 
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burdens or hardships, but upon particular points of the Treaty. 
And who had cried loudest for “No Peace without Spain’* but 
Rochester and his Tories? Alany Tories prided tiemselves upon 
being what Jvlarlborough called “good Englishmen.” War under 
Iv'Iarlborough, however costly, had spelt glory. No would-be 
Minister dared openly cast away the fruits of eight dazzling years. 
Evidently this part of the case had to be stated by the Tory leaders 
with discretion. 

Thirdly, there was the Queen. It was engrained in Anne that 
her security upon the throne depended upon the stunning defeat of 
France. All her reign she had pursued this course and had pros- 
pered. If she felt her own position greater, more solidly founded, 
if she found all the princes of Europe attentive to her slightest mood, 
it was because of her wonderful success in war which Marlborough 
had unfailin gly brought to her. True the Queen was tired of the 
ordeal. She was galled by the submissions to Marlborough, and still 
worse to the Whigs, which it required. Had she not exclaimed on 
the day of the Oudenarde dispatch, “ Lord, when will all this dread- 
ful bloodshed cease?” None the less she remained deeply conscious 
that her sovereignty and British national greatness were founded 
upon undoubted victory in the war, and that this victory in one 
form or another, as long as Marlborough was her servant, was almost 
certainly within her grasp. 

Therefore Harley, working steadily through the whispering 
Abigail, found that his peace talk gained only a lukewarm, doubtful, 
and hesitating response. The Queen made difficulties about back- 
stair audiences. Abigail flitted to and fro with esplanations that 
“my poor Aunt” was “short of ready money [courage],” and that 
she aUowed herself to be overborne by the cruel pressures of her 
Ministers and Geneml. 

Ahigful Masbam /o Robert Harley 

* SepUmber 4, 1709 

My friend [the Queen] will not consent to my gomg from hence 
till I go to lie in, which will not be till the middle of this month, 
the soonest, for she says I am so near my time the journey may dis- 
order me so murh that I may not be able to come hither again, and for 
that reason she won’t let me go. I did not write you this before 
because I have been in hopes every day of bringing her to give me 
leave. ... I can’t tell you what use my friend has made of the advice 
was given her in your letter, but she be a r d it over and over. She 
keeps me in ignorance and is very reserved, does not care to tell me 
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any thing. I asked her if she had gratified my Lord R[ochester] in 
what he desired; she answered, yes, he was very well satisfied, but told 
me no more. I shall tell her what you said to Mr Masham when I have 
an opportunity. You may venture to write anything and direct for 
him, perhaps they will not have the curiosity to open his letters; 
but make use of the names you sent me. I am very uneasy not to see 
you before you leave London, but it is impossible for me to do it. 
Mr M[asham] presents his most humble [service] to you, and we 
both wish you a good journey, and safe back again.^ 

Even the slaughter of Malplaquet did not affect the Queen, nor, 
indeed, her people, as deeply as might have been hoped by the 
Tories. British troops had been few and their losses comparatively 
small. It was the Dutch, the Prussians, and the mercenaries whom 
England set in motion and directed who had shed their blood. The 
Bri t ish casualties at Malplaquet had been under eighteen hundred. 
Marlborough’s fame, his influence upon the Continent, his com- 
radeship with Eugene, had compelled the tremendous event. The 
war was not aU loss or waste to tlie British realm, and it was no use 
for !Mr Harley to pretend the contrary. 

In the winter of 1709 it was by no means clear that the Tory 
Opposition could ride ^ck to power upon a hasty peace. At the 
end of October Harley was discouraged, and Abigail could give 
him no comfort. But if the peace agitation failed, what other course 
was open? There was always one sure issue which could be raised 
— ^“The Church in danger.” On this the strongest elements in the 
Tory Party and the immense power of the country clergy could be 
raUied. Harley, however, was the last man to choose such a cry. 
Had he not at all times striven to modify the rancour of the Churdh 
against the Dissenters? Had he not, with St John in his trflin, joined 
'Marlborough and Godolphin in 1704 on the definite basis that the 
Occasional Conformity Bill should be shelved or defeated? Was he 
not himself of Dissenting stock? Those who had opposed him most 
among the Tories were those very Highfliers with whom the contest 
between Church and Chapel was a perennial crusade. As Harley 
viewed the situation in October 1709, no thing could have seemed 
less propitious than bringing the Qiurch question to the forefeont 
of politics, or using it as the vehicle of success at a General Election. 
It would certainly unite the super-Ministers, the Whigs, and the 
moderates. It would divide the Tories. The Catholics would lose 
,^Q^erest; the moderates or ** whimsicals ” would fall , away ; and Hatley 

Portland Papers, iv, 525, 
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would be left alone to share misfortunes with Rochester and the 
High Church. Yet the caprice of events was to draw him into this 
very quarrel and to yield results beyond his dreams. 

Since June the Whigs had demanded the Admiralty, over which 
Pembroke had presided after Prince George’s death, for Orford.^ 
This actor in the Revolution, and hero too of the battle of La Hogue, 
was the sole member of the Junto who had not regained the Council 
Chamber. The Queen, remembering his attacks upon her kte hus- 
band’s administration, employed all her means of resistance. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, deeply concerned by the flaring party 
complexion of the Government, tried to stave off the appointment. 
But the Whigs used their power in the Government and in the House 
of Commons in their usual hard, decisive way. “If the business of 
the Admiralty,” said Halifax, “be not set right, it will be impossible 
for Lord Somers to continue in his employment.”® A point was 
reached when Marlborough and Godolphin had to throw their 
weight in with them. Marlborough advised the Queen to 
3deld. 

At length she gave way. She had a grievance against Sir John 
Jennings, a competent captain who was also proposed as a member 
of the Board. He was involved with those who had criticized her 
husband’s administration. She consoled herself by insisting on his 
exclusion. Orford was nominated head of the Admiralty on Novanr 
ber 8. All five members of the Junto — ^the five tyrant Lords — sat 
with Queen Anne at the coimcil board. Now at last this long con- 
federacy declared itself satisfied. There was a momentary lull. 
Political stabiliaation seemed to be achieved, the tension eased. The 
Queen even smiled at Sunderland. Sarah reported the prodigy. 
Marlborough had no illusions. “I believe,” he replied to his wife 
(November i), 

her easiness to Lord Sunderland proceeds from her being told that 
she can’t do other than go on with the Whigs; but be assured that 
Mrs Masham and Mr Hiiley will underhand do everything that can 
make the business uneasy and particularly to you, the Lord Treasurer, 
and me.® 

The end of 1709 marked the s^th of Britain in Europe, of the '' 
Whigs under Queen Anne, and of Mkrlborough’s career. Thereafter 

1 John to Sarah, June 4; So'oi Comspa^eiue, i, lyj. 

® Ibid., i, 241. * Core, v, 105. 
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all fell with odd rapidity. The victorious Alliance moved forward 
with ever-growing disunity and ever more unreasonable pretensions. 
The Whigs were driven from office; Marlborough was hounded 
down; and glorious England turned renegade before all men. But 
the winter sun shone with fitful brightness. 



Chapter Eleven 


THE QUEEN’S REVENGE 

1709 — ^AUTUMN AND^^'^TNTER 

Q ueen ANNE brooded and planned revenge upon the 
Whigs. Her power, founded upon Marlborough’s vic- 
tories, was immense. The Courts of Europe studied her 
whims; the fierce parties in Britain competed for her 
smile. But there is a cruel sketch of her about this time, oppressed 
with sorrow and physical suffering, struggling under her burdens, 
which commands sympathy and mocks pomp. “She appeared to 
be the most despicable mortal I had ever seen in any station. The 
poor lady as I saw her twice before, was again under a severe fit 
of gout, ill-dressed, blotted in her countenance, and surrounded 
with plaisters, catapkisma, and dirty-like mgs.”^ From the autumn 
of 1709 onward the Queen felt herself caj^ble of driving out the 
Whigs if she could take her time and have good advice. Thereafter 
she thought about little else. These Whigs had forced themselves 
upon her. They had intruded into her Council of State. They had 
used without scmiple the power they had from majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament to override her sovereign pleasure about the 
personages she thought fit to employ. Not only were her wmth 
and prejudice directed against the WTfigs, but they fell upon Godol- 
phin, her Lord Treasurer, who had been their tool. Marlborough, 
although not upon this plane, had lent his weight to the Lord 
Treasurer and shared his disfavour. As for Sarah, the Queen was 
utterly worn out by her arguments and admonitions. SIk desired 
above all things never again to hear her voice or see her handwriting. 
Nothing remained of that remarkable partnership except the oppor- 
tunities of quarrel; and these were nearing their end. 

When they met at great functions, or when Sarah’s offices required 
her attendance, appearances were preserved. Sarah was a State and 
political personage. Her dismissal might be followed by Marl- 
borough’s resignation and a crisis in Parliament and throughout the 
Alliance. Even the rumoui^ that she was in disfevour stirred Europe. 

^ Memoirs of Sir Jdm Clarke:, pp. 71-72. 
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The Queen did not feel strong enough to face such contingencies 
in the autumn of 1 709. Had Sarah discharged her duties with respect- 
ful formality, avoided all intimate or controversial topics, and 
remained in the country as much as possible, a tolerable relation- 
ship between the two women might have been preserved. But 
Sarah’s judgment was warped by her hatred of Abigail, and she was 
tormented out of all pmdence or proper self-respect by jealousy of 
her triumphant rival. She obtruded herself upon the Queen; she 
protested her party views; she asked for petty favours, and attri- 
buted the refusals to the influence of Abigail. Abigail Masham had 
become an obsession to her, and she acted as if it were possible to 
tear the Queen away ftom her by force. Thus what might have been 
a dignified if fdgid association became a violent and protracted 
annoyance to the Queen. At every rebuff or repulse Sarah wrote of 
Her grievances to her husband, and urged him, as he loved her, to 
take up the cudgels on her behalf. AU die advice he gave was 
sound. He begged her to stay away ftom Court, not to accost or 
write to the Queen, to remain as quiet as possible and ask no favours. 
This was advice which Sarah could not bring herself to follow. 

*T would go upon all-four to make it easy between you,” wrote 
the Captain-General (August 19), ‘‘but for credit, I am satisfied 
that I have none; so that I would willingly not e3q)ose myself, but 
meddle as Htde as possible.” (August 22) “Be obliging and kind 
to all your friends, and avoid entering into cabals, and whatever I 
have in this world, if that can give you any satisfaction, you shall 
always be mistress of, and have the disposing of that and me.”^ 

\Al 4 ^St 26] 

... It has alwa3rs been my obser^tion in disputes, especially in those 
of kindness and fdendship, that all reproaches, though ever so reason- 
able, do serve to no other end but the making the breach wider. I 
can’t hinder being of opinion, how insignificant soever we may be, 
that there is a power above which puts a period to our happiness or 
unhappiness; otherwise, should anybody, eight years ago, have told 
- me, after the success I have had, and the twenty-seven years’ faithful 
services of yourself, that we should be obliged, even in the lifetime of 
the Queen, to seek happiness in a retired fife, I should have thought it 
impossible.* 

The British envoy to the Court of Hanover, Mr Howe, having 
died, Sarah, ignoring these sagacious counsels, unfolded to Anne 
^ hatd case of Hs widow, and suggested a pension and apartments 

1 T, 168-169. » Ibid., J08-109, 
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in Somerset House. The Queen said stiffly it was a matter for the 
Lord Treasurer. Sarah then asked for some vacant lodgings in 
St James’s Palace for herself in order to make a better entrance to 
her own apartments. The Queen, as Sarah no doubt knew only too 
well, had promised these to Ivirs Masham’s sister. Sarah said they 
had been reserved for her when they fell vacant. “I do not remem- 
ber that I was ever spoken to for them,” said Anne. “But, suppos- 
ing that I am mistaken, surely my request cannot be deemed un- 
reasonable,” said Sarah. “I have a great many servants of my own,” 
rejoined the Queen, “and some of them I must find room for.” 
“Your Majesty, then, does not reckon Lord Marlborough or me 
among your servants?” This was picking a quarrel, but Sarah 
persisted. “It would be thought still more strange were I to repeat 
this conversation and inform the world that after all Lord Marl- 
borough’s services your Majesty refuses to give bitn a miserable 
hole to make a clear entry to his lodgings. I beg, therefore, to know 
whether I am at liberty to repeat this to any of my fiiends.” The 
Queen, much, ruffled, after a long pause said she might repeat it. 
“I hope your Majesty will reflect upon all that has passed,” said 
Sardi, leaving the room.^ 

The impropriety of Sarah’s manner in a subjeait addressing the 
Sovereign must be judged in the light of her love and intimacy 
dating from childhood’s days; but the folly of her persistence needs 
no comment. It did not end here. Sarah resorted to her pen, which 
was pointed and tireless. She lectured the Queen on the duties of 
fiiendship. She dwelt upon the sin committed by those who took 
the Sacrament while still at enmity with their fellows. She demanded 
to know by what crime she had forfeited the royal favour. She 
furnished a lengthy memorial setting forth her services over more 
than a quarter of a century. But nothing that she could do served 
any purpose but to confirm the Queen in the position she had 
adopted. “It is impossible,” wrote Anne, “for you to recover my 
former kindness, but I shall bdiave myself to you as the Duke 
Marlborough’s wife, and as my Groom of the Stole.”* 

All this account comes to us from Sarah herself. It proves her as 
wroi^-headed in defending her case to posterity as in pleading it 
with Queen Anne. The breach was now open and scandalous, and 
all the ambitions of a rival, of a clique, and the interests of a great 
political party were concerned to keep it so. 

The accomplishment of the Quin’s political purpose was by no 

1 Qjxe, V, iio-m. • Loe. at. 
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in Somerset House. The Queen said stiffly it was a matter for the 
Lord Treasurer. Samh then asked for some vacant lodgings in 
St James’s Palace for herself in order to make a better entrance to 
her own apartments. The Queen, as Sarah no doubt knew only too 
well, had promised these to Mrs Masham’s sister. Sarah said they 
had been reserved for her when they fell vacant. “I do not remem- 
ber that I was ever spoken to for them,” said Anne. “But, suppos- 
ing that I am mistaken, surely my request cannot be deemed un- 
reasonable,” said Sarah. “I have a great many servants of my own,” 
rejoined the Queen, “and some of them I must find room for.” 
“Your hlajesty, then, does not reckon Lord Madborough or me 
among your servants?” This was picking a quarrel, but Sarah 
persisted. “It would be thought still more strange were I to repeat 
this conversation and inform the world that after all Lord Marl- 
borough’s services your Majesty refuses to give him a miserable 
hole to make a dear entry to his lodgings. I beg, therefore, to know 
whether I am at liberty to repeat this to any of my fiiends.” The 
Queen, much ruffled, after a long pause said she might repeat it. 

“I hope your hfejesty will reflect upon all that has passed,” said , 
Sarah, leaving the room.^ 

The impropriety of Sarah’s manner in a subject addressing the 
Sovereign must be judged in the light of her love and intimacy 
dating ftom childhood’s days; but the foUy of her persistence needs 
no comment. It did not end here. Sarah r^orted to her pen, which 
was pointed and tireless. She lectured the Queen on the duties of 
friendship- She dwelt upon the sin committed by those who took | 
the Sacrament while still at enmity with their fellows. She demanded 
to know by what crime she had forfeited the royal fevour. She 
furnished a lengthy memorial setting forth her services over more 
than a quarter of a century. But nothing that she could do served 
any purpose but to confirm the Queen in the position she had 
adopted. “It is impossible,” wrote Anne, “for you to recover my 
former kindness, but I shall behave myself to you as the Duke of 
Marlborough’s wife, and as my Groom of the Stole.”* 

All this account comes to us from Sarah herself. It proves her as 
wrong-headed in defending her case to posterity as in pleading it 
with Queen Anne. The breach was now open and scandalous, and 
all the ambitions of a rival, of a clique, and the interests of a great 
political party were concerned to keep it so. 

The accomplishment of the Queen’s political purpose was by no 

1 Coxe, V, iio-m. * 
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means easy or ftee from risk. The Government commanded the 
ability of die great Whig lords, and behind them lay the force of the 
Whig organization. This included not only the City, with its mysteri- 
ous power of manufacturing credit, but also the Dissenters, who 
might upon occasion become the Ironsides. Besides this both Houses 
of Parliament — ^the Commons but one year old — ^were capable at 
any time of taking sharp and measureless action against the Court, 
of refusing supplies to carry on die war, of arresting and impeach- 
ing friends of the Queen, or having her gendewoman, the comfort- 
ing Abigail, dismissed or sent to the Tower. Above all, Marlborough 
stood at the head of the armies of the Grand Alliance, apparently 
invincible, indissolubly wedded to Godolphin, to the Whigs, to the 
Pariiamentary system, as well as to Sarah. 

This was a gr^t combination for the Queen to confront. Such 
was her confidence in herself and in her majesty and prerogative 
that she set herself without hesitation to overthrow it. But she must 
have good advice. Her intentions could only be carried through by 
a parliamentarian of profound astuteness and skill. Mr Harley^s 
experience of the House of Commons was unequalled. His manage- 
ment when Speaker or Secretary of State J^d repeatedly been 
attended by success. Although he did not control the Tory Party, 
he had it all behind him now. With the Queen’s favour he was, in 
fact, the head of an alternative Government. He alone would know 
how to play the Queen’s very difficult game. She must act upon his 
advice. How could she, a woman, cope otherwise with great ques- 
tions and great figures? But happily at the Queen’s ear, always at 
hand, there was Abigail, Harley’s relation and dear friend, whisper- 
ing slander against the Marlboroughs, waiting hand and JEbot upon 
her, always available to carry messages or to arrange interviews. Up 
and down the backstairs Abigail conducted Harley, or carried his 
counsels to the Queen. 

The successive steps by which the Queen sought and compassed 
ihe destruction of her MHnisters were calculated and timed with 
remarkable address. At every stage her action was measured by the 
growing Tory strength in the country. This process continued 
remorselessly through the autumn of 1709 to the winter of 1710. 

E s gradual but persistent change from Whig to Tory was only 
sible because Ae doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility 
in its infency. The Lord Treasurer had many of the duties but 
frw'of the powers of a modem P rim e Minister. His colleagues at the 
council table fek little loyalty to one another or to him. The Queen 
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had no thought of loyalty to her Ministers, nor to the Parliament 
which voted her great supplies by their majority. To br^k anc^tum 
them out upon the advice of secret counsellors and by intngue, 
veiled under deceitful protestations of confidence and regard, was 
her unswerving aim. She pursued it with almost total disregard of 
the consequences to the war, upon which she had spent so much of 
her subjects’ blood and treasure, or to the princes of the Grand 
Alliance, to whom her royal faith was pledged. Queen Anne con- 
ceived herself as entirely within her rights in cleansing herself from 
the Whigs whom she detested, and also in punishing the two great i 
super-Ministers who had helped to force the Whigs upon her. In 
behaving thus the Queen violated every modem conception of the 
duties of a constitutional monarch, and also most of the canons of 
personal good faith. Nevertheless, neither she nor her subjects fltit 
the same repugnance to these methods as we do to-day. Royal 
favour was like the weather. It was as useless to reproach Queen *, 
Anne with fickimess and inconstancy as it would be to accuse a | 
twentieth-century electqtate of the.se vices. 

So complete a transformation in little more than a year of a 
Government unquestionably sustained by nwjorities in bo& Houses 
could not have ^en effected if the threaten^ Ministers had stood 
together and acted resolutely in their own defence. It would 
probably have been possible in the eady stages to confront the 
Queen and her secret advisers with an issue. Marlborough, with his 
sure instinct, was, as we shall see, most anxious for a decisive trial 
of strength on well-chosen groimd. But at every stage the timidity 
of Godolphin, and the jealousy and selfishness of the Whigs to- 
wards one another, prevented any combined front from being 
formed. Harley, with extraordinary subtlety, managed to present 
always bafSing and oblique issues, never hesitated to recede here 
and there for the moment, led the Queen to be prodij^ in assur- 
ances of goodwill and promises to go no further, and thus edged 
and wedged the doomed administration inch by inch and week by 
week down the slope towards the disastrous general election which 
a dissolution against the advice of Ministers could at any moment 
precipitate. 

Party historians. Whig and Tory, have had their say. Modem 
opinion unitedly condemns the feilure to make peace both before 
and after Malplaquet. But no one can read without disgust and 
censure the shameful tale of the Harky-Abigail intrigue. Harley, as 
we have seen, was now master of the Tory Party. All its various 
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circles from Jacobites to moderate Churchmen and patriotic fox- 
hunters were agreed that the Whigs should be turned out and the 
war stopped, whatever might happen to Marlborough or to the 
Allies. Queen Anne had become a traitor to her own Ministers. 
Harley and the Opposition, agitating from below, received a grand 
encouragement from above. 

Two main methods were pursued by Harley. The first was a 
villainous propaganda against Marlborough, or what was more 
easy, ‘the Marlboroughs.’ Here was this pair and their offspring 
holding the Queen in bondage, engrossing to themselves all the 
sunlight of the realm. Here was this General gathering with his 
covetous hands filthy lucre in fabulous quantities. He was prolong- 
ing the war for his own advantage. He had prevented a triumphant 
peace in order that he might batten on the public fortunes at the 
head of the army, which, it must be admitted, he sometimes con- 
ducted with diabolical skill, but — as Harley did not shrink from 
hinting — with doubtful courage. Even to this level did he sink. 
The General had now at Malpkquet contrived a battle, which for its 
brutal slaughter was without compare, in order that he might line 
his pockets with the profits of Hvouritism and corruption, through 
filling the commissions of those he had led to death. Now this ogre, 
in base ingratitude to the Queen to whom he owed all, in treason 
against the kingdom and Parliament, was secretly aimin g at the 
Ciown. A new Cromwell dictatorship was his goal. See how the 
mob cheered him when they had the opportunity. Parliament itself 
must be on its guard against an ambitious adventurer, who had 
betrayed in turn every party and every prince he had served. Such, 
in insidious forms, was the nourishment which Harley fed to Abigail, 
and which Abigail fed to Anne. 

For the rest there were the Whigs, the party foe, a cabal of 
wealthy nobles, an obsolete expression of the forces which had cut 
off the head of King Charles ^e Martyr, now alHed with the pro- 
fiteers and moneylenders of the Qty and the Bank of Rn glan d. 
These were piling up ceaselessly a gigantic debt, of which they were 
the usurers, which soon would equi in its dead weight and in its 
interest the whole value of the land and annual food of England. 
These same Whigs were at heart not only republicans but atheists. 
It might be going too far to suggest they were the only evil-livers in 
tfep land; but still, their standards of morality were dtawn at a level 
if accepted for a generation, would destroy the Church of 
. Bngta nd^Bil debasc the British breed. 
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Ought not the Queen to count for more? Ought she not to be 
mistress in her own realm? Could she not free herself with lo}^ aid 
from the trammels in which Whig majorities in the Commons and 
the Lords had entangled her? Then England might also be freed 
from the recreant, self-seeking, and blood-sucking allies who 
sheltered behind her sword — ^victorious no doubt — who pursued 
aims which had no longer any interest for the British Isles. L^ 
the Queen use her undoubted rights and power, let her throw her- 
self with confidence upon the love of her people; and the hateful 
toil of war would end, peace could be made upon unchallenged 
victory, and plenty would cheer manor house and vicarage alike. 
Such was the propaganda, a mixture of fact and malice, pressed upon 
Queen Anne from many quarters, urged by Harley in his backstair 
consultations, and counselled by Abigail at the Queen’s bedside as 
she smoothed the pillows and removed the slops. 

Side by side with all this lay a plan of action profoundly studied 
and step by step brought into execution. Fortified by the unfailing 
favour of the Queen, Harley now began to tamper with the Whig 
weaklings. The Duke of Somerset was a Cabinet Minister. Although 
a duke and wealthy, he had never reached beyond a secondary sphere 
in national politics. A searching process of reciprocal canvassing 
and critidsm proceeded within the mnks of the aristocracy. Society 
and politics coincided through the entire field. In that keen, well- 
informed atmosphere personal defects were soon descried. Somer- 
set’s intelligence was limi ted, but he was independent, ambitious, 
bold, and could upon occasion be both violent and forcible. The 
insulting manner in which he had driven Harley fcom the Cabinet 
in 1708, when Idarlborough and Godolphin had stayed away, had 
played its part in history. His wife was Incoming the Queen’s dose 
friend. The seduction of the Duke of Some^et fcom the Whigs and 
his separation &om Marlborough and Godolphin were objects o£ 
high political importance. 

Harley knew all about the Duke of Somerset. He measured 
shrewdly borii his smaller qualities and his large potential useful- 
ness. For more than a year Somerset was led to believe that he 
mi ght become the head of some great Ministry, truly national, com- 
bining the best in all parties, for causes with which, until they were 
defined, none would disagree. No r^ords are available of Harley’s 
approaches to Somerset. But we know that the Queen — ^no doubt 
by Harley’s guidance — ^began to show him exceptional favour fcom 
the end of 1709. She was repeatedly doseted wifo him. She listened 
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with unwearied patience to all the advice he had to give. He basked 
resplendent in the royal grace. Godolphin wrote drily to Marl- 
borough that Somerset seemed to be more hours each day with the 
Queen than away from her. Already because of his airs he was 
spoken of in the Q)urt as “the Sovereign.” We are witnessing 
an early eighteenth-century example of the process, familiar to 
twentieth-century democracy in every land, by which a pretentious, 
imposing mediocrity can be worked up into a national leader. The 
Duke of Somerset enjoyed the treatment, and while sitting at 
Council with Marlborough, Godolphin, and the Whigs, upon the 
assumption of amity and good faith, he actively, cruddy, and 
obviously played I^rley’s game. Lord Chancellor Cowper has 
passed a severe judgment on him. “On the whole he appeared a 
false, mean-spirited knave, at the same time he was a pretender to 
the greatest courage and steadiness.”^ 

Somers may also have been toyed with. “Mr Erasmus Lewis 
told me,” says Carte (April lo, 1749), 

that at the latter end of 1709 or beginning of 1710, Queen Anne sent 
for lord Somers, and told him, as they were alone, she having an opinion 
of his judgment and impartiality, desired him to teU her his opinion of 
the Duke of Marlborough. He said he would; and told her that he 
was the worst man that God Almighty ever made; that his ambition 
was boundless and his avarice insatiable; and that he had neither honour 
nor conscience to restrain him fcom any wicked attempt, even against 
her person, as well as against his country, etc. Somers (as the Queen 
was weary of the duchess) expected to be made first minister, but was 
baulked. The Queen had expressed herself advantageously of his 
honour, integrity, and capacity.® 

But this is doubtful authority. 

The next to be detached was Earl Rivers. Godolphin, with his 
unique experience of the pettiness and baseness of noble persons, 
and also of others where office is concerned, was early apprised of 
the alienation of Rivers. In his apprehension he proposed to Marl- 
borough that Rivers, who was a general of some repute, should 
replace the much aspersed and grievously mutilated Galway as 
Commander-in-Chief in Spain. Marlborough was by no tripans 
incapable of a political job. The old, trained courtier had seen the 
like without undue aversion for more than forty years. But he had 
the. prejudice which all good soldiers have against putting inferior 

^ William, fitat Ead Cowper, Diary, p. jo. 

* James SfeiephetscHi, Ori^nal Papers (jTi 5 )f 2^83. 
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men in command of troops. Moreover, he was loyal to Galway. 
Although he had criticked severely Almanza and some of his other 
operations, he none the less believed that this Huguenot refugee and 
hero was one of the finest warriors in that age of ceaseless war. 
Marlborough did not readily hold with the modem doctrine, 
popularized by Napoleon, that generals must be judged by results. 
He therefore upheld Galway, and with many regrets left Lord Rivers 
on Godolphin’s hands. Henceforward Rivers, while preserving his 
position as a leading Whig, acted in the interests of the Tories. 

A far greater figure was the Duke of Shrewsbury. No one could 
charge him with ignoble ambition. Some twenty years before he 
had been King William’s Secretary of State, and known to all as 
‘^the King of Hearts.” In unaffected dislike he had cast away office 
and power. He had repeatedly refused to resume the burden. He 
had quitted the island. Amid the monuments, pleasures, and cos- 
mopolitan society of Rome he had been for years the prototype of an 
English grandee. Noble in the technical sense, of vast wealth, bland, 
afe-ble but remote, detached from his surroimdings, disdainful to 
politics, but with his historic, formidable record, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury had brooded agreeably upon the Roman scene. 

Upon Queen Anne’s fiast coming to the throne Marlborough’s 
resolve had been to bring him into the highest place next to Godol- 
phin. But Shrewsbury preferred his idle life in Rome. He had 
' married an Italian lady whose previous morals had not escaped 
gossip or even scandal, and whose manners were in all quarters 
judged lively to the point of being deplorable. In December 1705, 
when Shrewsbury passed through The Hague, Marlborough had 
made renewed attempts to rally him to the Administration. Nothing, 
not even the comical little creature he had espoused, could deprive 
bitn of his political status. Shrewsbury had now returned to his 
great estates in England. Again Marlborough endeavoured to enlist 
him in the Government. Would he not, perhaps, at least be Master 
of the Horse? There would be no need for him to do busing, 
or suffer any personal inconvenience. But Shrewsbury amid pro- 
fuse expressions of friendship had preferred a private hfe. On 
another occasion in 1709 Marlborough had spoken to him of the 
undue rkims made by the "Whigs, and had dwelt on the importance 
of having moderate men in the Government. It seemed that this 
conversation was to be the forerunner of others. 

Shrewsbury, whose interest in politics was now being revived 
by his desire to carry his Italian wffe into the forefront of haughty 
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English society, had perhaps been conscious of waiting for some 
time. Marlborough for his part had found the Junto, upon whom his 
policy had come to depend, by no means eager to admit Shrews- 
bury to their circle. True he was a JBamous Whig and one of King 
William’s most trusted Ministers. But was it, they asked themselves, 
for his party colour and services that Marlborough sought to include 
Vittn in the Government? Was it not rather because he had let that 
colour fade, and was at heart as ready to work for national as fot 
party purposes? The Lords of the Junto might have accepted 
Shrewsbury as a mild Tory, but in 1709 they had no relish for him 
as a Whig. They saw in this idea of hlarlborough’s only another 
attempt to build up the strength of the super-Ministcrs against 
honest party men. At any rate, Marlborough never resumed his 
conversation with Shrewsbury, and Shrewsbury was perfectly free 
to allow his own weight and standing to play their just part in 
political events. 

But Shrewsbury’s value to Marlborough’s system was also his 
value to Harley. Shrewsbury was the man of all others to break 
the Whig phalanx. He was the wedge to drive deep into die official 
array. Before the end of 1709 Hidey had reached a tolerably good 
nn dftf s tanding with this timid, gifted magnifico. Here was a Whig 
who cared nothing for the Junto. Here was a Whig whose name 
was revered throughout that party but who took no further interest 
in its fortunes. Here was one who could be introduced into the ’ 
Government as a firiend who was in &ct their foe. “I am sensible 
how far I am from being able,” wrote Shrewsbury to Harley 
(November 5), ‘*to act any considerable part in the good you 
mention, but shall always be ready to concur with you in everything 
that may be for the interest of the public, being convinced nobody 
can wish better to it nor judge better of it than yourself. I do not 
doubt but the generality of the nation long for a peace. . . . Some 
opportunities have already been lost.”^ 

The Houses met on November 15. The Queen for the first time 
since her husband’s death opened Parliament in person in royal and 
war-time pomp. Her speech from the tiarone, though read, as some 
noticed, in fiiltering tones, was all that a Whig Parliament could 
wish. French duplienty had used the peace negotiations in an attempt 
to provoke dissension among the Allies. Their designs had failed. 
The war had been renewed with greater resolution. A splendid 
victory bad been won, and peace was now only the more needed 

‘ 1 Bath Papers, H-M.C,, i, 197. 
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by the enemy. But the war was still going on, and the final effort 
was required. The Queen appealed for generous supplies. 

The Whigs excelled in Parliamentary stage-management. Under 
their influence the House of Commons resolved, contrary to all 
custom, to present the Address to the Sovereign on the very same 
day. Both Houses then proceeded to extol Marlborough. Never in 
the whole course of the war had the Commons expressed thanks to 
their General in such glowing terms. They exalted the victory of 
Malplaquet. They praised his skill and valour. Fifteen of the most 
distinguished members of the House were deputed to wait upon 
him with the t h a nk s — against which no single speech had been made 
— of the most power^ assembly in the world. The Lords vied 
wifh the Commons. When Marlborough returned and came to the 
Upper House on November 17 Lord Chancellor Cowper outstripped 
aU the eulogies he had earned in eight years of invincible war. Klopp 
rightly says, “This day may be called the supreme and also the l^t 
pinnacle of Marlborough’s career.”^ Barely two years were to pass, 
and two more unfailing campaigns to be fought, before he was to 
be dismissed from all his offices, his feithfiil generals superseded or 
cashiered, and he himsdf charged with peculation and eventually 
driven from his native land in obloquy. 

Hoffmann, the Emperor’s Minister, saw beneath the structure of 
this fine parade. “This extreme politeness,” he wrote, “is, to speak 
exacdy, a result of the pleasure which the Whigs have derived from 
the appointment of one of their friends as Lord High Admiral; 
and,” he added, with less foresight, “this satisfaction promises 
everything we can desire.”* More than six m illion pounds — at 
which Europe gasped — was voted for the war with the utmost 
concord and dispatch. “Our Parliamenlary business is going 
wonderftdly [i menmlU\*' wrote Marlborough (November 25) to 
Count Maflfei.® He told Hoffinann that he believed the session 
would end six weeks before its usual tinte. Whig ascendancy was 
a dangerous medicine; but it certainly seemed at first to woflk. 
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Chapter Twelve 


MORTIFICATIONS 

1 709-1 710 — WINTER 

T WO unforeseeable but eventually devastating episodes 
now occurred in which the Whigs showed weakness 
and unwisdom. For the first they had only themselves to 
blame. The part played by Dr Sacheverell in the history 
of the Church of England is out of all proportion to his moral or 
mental stature. It exercised an iniduence which lasted for several 
generations. After the trial of Sacheverell no British Government, 
even during all the long reign of the Whigs, dared to make an attack 
upon the Church of England. Ihe Dissenters, though imimifip fcom 
persecution, were for five generations tolerated only upon the 
characteristic British device of an Act of Indemnity passed from year 
to year, like the Army (Annual) Bill. It was not until the nineteenth 
century was well advanced that the religious disabilities of Noncon- 
formists and Catholics were removed; and then only by Tory 
hands. 

Noorden has drawn us a picture of Sacheverell more lively than 
is found in our own histories. 

His learning was shallow, but his bold forehead, his audacious words 
and puffed-up pride, the unction which oozed from him as he walked 
or preached, the Parsee-like play-acting and elaborate gestures, the 
whole personahty set on calculated effect, made him appear to emotional 
women and simple men as a piece of incarnate saintliness. Others 
regarded him as a charlatan. His view of God and the world was 
comprised in the ancient and tenacious papistical Oxford principles i 
The priest God’s vessel; no salvation without priestly mediation; 
the death-wounds of Charles Stuart equal to the wounds of Christ; 
the Nonconformist sects the devil’s brood.” Nature had endowed 
him with a craving for sensation which was hereditary in his family. 
He was a cl im ber thirsting for martyrdom without peril: more noise 
more honour.^ . 

’ i709> Sacheverell preached a sermon in St Paul’s 
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before the Lord Mayor of London on “the perils of false brethren 
in Qiurch and State.” 

“I remember,” wrote a Whig observer, “he sate directly against 
me during Prayers, and I was surpriz’d at the Fiery Red that over- 
spread his Face, (which 1 have since seen fair and Effeminate enough) 
and the Gogling Wildness of his Eyes. And I may truly say, He was 
(if ever Man) tmnsported with an Hellish Fury.”^ There was no 
remarkable doctrinal departure in the sermon. It represented the 
views of the main body of the English country parsons. The 
Doctor had preached it in Oxford four years earlier, in 1705, with- 
out its attracting any attention. But now he added certain hostile 
allusions to Godolphin, who was classed among the “false brethren” 
as the “wily Volpone.” The Treasurer had long been nicknamed 
“the Fox,”® and was thus easily identifiable. It was not only Guy 
Fawkes Day; it was the anniversary of William Hi’s landing at 
Torbay. Whig ears were all attention. There was a sounding-board 
for words which otherwise would have passed unnoticed. The Tory 
Party was boiling and bubbling under the rule of their party foes, 
and under the illicit, but aU the more thrilling, favour of Queen 
Anne. The Reverend Doctor was well aware that he was playing 
high politics. His move, though perhaps spontaneous, was a recog- 
nizable feature in the general Tory attack. The Lord Mayor listened 
without noticeable discomfort. But when the sermon was printed, 
with a dedication to himself, and when no fewer than fortv thousand 
copies were sold or distributed in a few days, he made haste to dis- 
sociate himself from these dangerous manifestations. 

Interest spread throughout the country. “ We long here,” wrote 
the Jacobite Heame (November 19), “to see Dr Sachevetell’s 
of November Sermon preach’d upon these Words, la perils 
amongst false Brethren. Upon whidi Words I remember he 
formerly preach’d at S* Marie’s and *tis said ’tis the very same 
Sermon, only witii some 'Alterations and Additions. It mak es a 
great Noise, and several give out that he will be prc^ecuted, but 
that you know best at Lemdon.”* 

SadaevereU’s discourse threw the Whig Party into a rage. They 
were in the full pride of place and power. They viewed the sermon 
as a challenge, not only to their Government, but to the very 
principles of “the Glorious Revolution of 1688.” Party men may 

1 Quoted in W. T. Laptade, PtAIic Opi/tkm in Sgbteentb-catiuy England (1956), p. 51. 

* Volpone is the chief and most odious chatacter in Ben Jonson’s satire on avarice, 
Volpone, or The Fox, ® Heame, p, 31Z. 
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be forgiven for party passions, but cooler heads and broader views 
are required at the s ummi t of aflfeirs. An Opposition would naturally 
welcome just this kind of discussion; but it was not for a Govern- 
ment in full career and at the height of war to indulge them. Obvi- 
ously the wise course was for Ministers to ignore or belitde the 
whole affair, and perhaps set one of their minor supporters to deliver 
a counterblast. There were, however, in the Cabinet Council several 
elements which did not conform to reason. 

Godolphin was deeply sensitive about attacks upon his phantom 
Tory orthodoxy. He was naturally disquieted by the state of his 
relations with the Queen. He had the feeling that he was being 
singled out and marked down as a victim of Tory vengeance. He 
was therefore in a state of lively indignation. It happened to suit 
some at least of his Whig colleagues to indulge and even to inflame 
his wrath. Wharton and others thought that Whig interests would 
be served by making the Treasurer break his last contacts with the 
Tories. Marlborough had not returned from the front when the 
matter was first discussed by the Council. Sunderland was, as usual, 
a zealot. The Whig Party, Wharton as the leading spirit, clamoured 
for spirited action. It was decided to pursue Dr Sacheverell. In 
December articles of impeachment were exhibited against him by 
the majority of the House of Commons. 

The Gove rnme nt’s tactical error was understood by the Tories 
from the first. “ So solemn a prosecution for such a scribble,’* wrote 
Dr Stratford, tutor to Harle;ps son (December 21), “will make the 
Doctor Sacheverell and his performance much more considerable 
than either of them could have been on any other account.”^ As 
was well said at the time, “the Whigs took it into their minds to 
roast a parson, and they did roast him, but their zeal tempted them 
to make the fire so high that they scorched themselves.”* 

The second episode, though ranking much smaller in history, 
nevertheless cmt deeply into the sequence of events. The mortifica- 
tions for which Marlborough’s secaret information had prepared 
him began almost as soon as he came home. In January Lord Essex 
died, and the Lieutenancy of the Tower, together with the Oxford 
Regiment,® became vacant. Upon these, as on aU other military 
appointments, it was the unvarying custom for the Captain-Genetal 

1 Portland Papers, iv, 530. 

* Bumet, History of His Own Time (1833), v, 443. 

® Now the 4th Hussars. 
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to advise the Queen. Marlborough, having in his mind the interest 
o£ the Ministry in conciliating Somerset, planned to give the 
Tower to the Duke of Northumberland, and the regiment to 
Somerset’s son. Lord Hertford. Whether apprised of this or not, 
the Queen’s backstair advisers thought otherwise. Their candidate 
for the Tower was Lord Rivers. They would find in his appoint- 
ment a means of displaying their power to reward new adherents. 
Rivers waited on Msidborough and asked for his recommendation. 
Marlborough replied afiEa.bly that the office was not one of sufficient 
importance for him, and that he hoped to serve him better on a 
future occasion. Rivers then asked permission to plead his own suit 
to the Queen. Marlborough, assuming naturally that no appoint- 
ment would be made without his advice first beiug sought, and 
resolved to. advise against Rivers, consented. But when almost im- 
mediately afterwards he had an audience and submitted North- 
umberland’s name, the Queen answered forthwith, “Your Grace 
has come too kte, for I have already gianted the Lieutenancy to 
Lord Rivers, who has assured me that you had no objection to him.”^ 
Marlborough saw at once that he had been tricked. He protested, 
but the Queen declined to recede ftom her promise to Rivers. That 
same day the Queen sent him a written message desiring him to 
appoint to the vacant regiment no other person than Colonel Hill, 


Mrs Masham’s brother. 

It VTOS obvious that an insult of the most carefully studied chamc-*^ 
ter was intended by the Queen’s secret advisers. But the issue ran I 
much deeper than this. In an army in which the leading officers were 
regarded as the champions of two fiercely struggling parties, whose 
exploits were cheered or disparaged according to their political 
colour, it was utterly impossible to maintain disdpline or ^ely to 
conduct operations except upon the basis of all these men know- 
ing that in their military fortunes tibe Commander-in-Chief was 
supreme. It was bad enou^ that thffi prowess of the Tory or even 
Jacobite Webb should be vaunted against the services of the Wl% I 
Cadogan in the House of Commcms. But these unseemly proceed-/ 
ings could not be extended to the British Army in the field without} 
destroying its efficiency. There was already much talk of Mrs Mas- 
ham’s growing influence, and of Sarah’s loss of favour. “The dis- 
pute was not l«tween the Queen and my lord Duke, as some will 
have it, but whether Mrs Mlasham and her party should have a dis- 
posal of all the vacancies in the army, and, by degrees, of everythir^ 


1 Coxe, V, izfi. 
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and for Europe, than this contrast between the illustrious Com- 
mander at the head of the Grand Alliance and the spiteful ingrate - 
of the bedchamber? Marlborough’s military eye recognized this 
as an occasion, which might never return, for ** venturing all” as 
on a day of battle. He therefore, without the ceremony of leave- 
taking, left London and drove down with Sarah to Windsor Lodge 
on January 14. But the Whigs failed him; and so, from the best of 
motives, did Godolphin. The Junto, so pertinacious and united in 
forcing their way into office, were divided and irresolute upon the 
method of holding their positions. Godolphin laboured for a 
compromise behind the scenes. Neither he nor Somers attended 
the meeting of Ministers which Marlborough had arranged. Somers 
preferred to remonstrate with the Queen himself. Sunderland alone 
was vehement for action. These divergencies paralysed the Ministers. 
When the Cabinet met next day Marlborough’s place was empty. 
We have seen what had happened two years before when he and 
Godolphin had absented themselves in order to force Harley’s 
resignation; but now events ran differently. No Minister inter- 
rupted the business to draw attention to the General’s absence. 
They looked at each other and at the Queen, and said no word. 
The business proceeded mechanically, and the Council separated as 
if nothing unusual had happened. By this neglect to take united 
action, as much as by their foolish prosecution of Sacheverell, 
not only the Whigs but Godolphin settled their own speedy down- 
ftU. 

Alone at Windsor Lodge with Sarah, Marlborough penned his 
ultimatum to the Queen. His first resolve and his best was to end 
the letter with the words, ‘T hope that your Majesty will either dis- 
miss Mrs Masham or myself,” He sent this draft to Godolphin with 
injunctions to show it to the Whigs, rally them to it, and present it 
to the Queen. All tibe Ministers except Sunderland seem to have lost 
their nerve. Godolphin was obsessed with the feeling that hjs sole 
duty to his firiend and to the nation was to jatdi the quarreL 
He therefore damped and divided the meetings of Ministers, which 
were held at Devonshire House. He absented himself and per- 
suaded others not to attend. Meanwhile, as he did not himself dare 
broach the matter, he implored Somers to expostulate with the 
Queen. Somers has left a fiiU account of what he said, or wished to 
have said, to the Queen. His eloquence loses nothing in the record. 
‘‘And may I,” said he, “take the liberty to observe that the Duke of 
Marlborough is not to be considered merely as a private subject, 
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because all the eyes of Europe are fixed upon him, and business is 
transacted with him under the notion of one who is honoured with 
your Majesty’s entire trust and favour; and as men depend on all 
which he does? The army also unanimously obeys him, because the 
soldiers look up to him for advancement.”^ Anne listened coldly. 
She made a few perfunctory remarks about her regard for Marl- 
borough and his great services, but for the rest she maintained an 
adverse reserve. 

An agitated correspondence now ensued. Godolphin’s letters 
betray his distress. *T am in so great a hurry,” he wrote to Marl- 
borough Qanuary i6), “and my thoughts so much distracted with 
the confusion I see coming upon everything, and everybody equally, 
that I have neither had time to write nor a mind enough composed 
to write with any sort of coherence.”® It is only rarely we find Sarah’s 
letters preserved. In this episode her correspondence with Mayn- 
waring, her secretary, shows her clear-cut view. 


Sarah to Maynwaring 


January 1710 


The Queen gives no answer to Godolphin’s representations; she 
says she will send for Somers. ... I conclude you will wonder with me 
why these lords . . . should think it reasonable for Lord Marlborough 
to come. I am sure if he does I shall wish he had never proceeded in 
this manner, but have gone to council in a cold, formal way, never to 
the Queen alone, and declared to all the world how he was used, and 
that he served till the war was ended only because he did not think it 
reasonable to let a chambermaid disappoint all he had done.® 


She sought to enlist the Whigs wholeheartedly in her husband’s 
support by holding out the hope that he would range himself 
definitely with their party. 

Tbwrsdc^ morning, January 19 

... If this business can be well ended, which I much doubt, there 
must always be an entire union, as I have ever wished, between 
Lord Marlborough and the Whigs; but he will not say so much as he 
thinks upon that subject at this time, because I believe he imagines it 
would have an ill air, and look like making a bargain for help ; and I am 
of that mind too. But if this matter were settled, interest as well as 
inclination would make them friends as long as they lived.* 


■ Meanwhile the news that Marlborough had left town caused a 
Batidament. Simderland and some of Marlborough’s partisans 
1 Coxe, V, r ji. * Ibid., 135. 3 Sarah Correspondmce, i, 289. * Coxe, v, 134. 
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began to talk of an address to die Crown praying for the dismissal 
of Mrs Masham by name. Marlborough never lent himself to this; 
he was ready to put the issue to Anne personally and, if possible, in 
the name of his coEeagues, but he certainly never contemplated or 
countenanced the harsh measure of a Parli^entary demand. Even 
Sarah, usually so downright, drew the line at this. Nevertheless it 
was the only movement of any effect which was contemplated. If 
it had been encouraged by the force of a united Cabinet it might 
have been successful. The reactions in Parliament were impossible 
to forecast. The point, though vital to a Commander-in-Chief, was 
a narrow one, and acquired its sharpness from personal stresses only 
vaguely known to Parliament. However, the mere rumour that 
such rough action was being discussed filled the Queen with lively 
alarm, and we may be sure that Harley liked the prospect as litde. 
If the brunt fell upon Abigail, if Abigail were driven from the 
Queen’s ear, the whole political deployment now prospering so well 
would be ruptured. Abigail was the vital link. It was not thought 
wise to expose her to what might at this stage be a shattering blow. 
From the moment that Queen Anne heard these ugly tales her 
temper altered. She sent again for Somers. “I do assure you that 
I fed for his Grace as much kindness as ever; yet I am much sur- 
prised at the great offence which is taken at my recommendation, 
and when Lord Marlborough comes to town, I will endeavour to 
convince him that my friendship for him is as entire as he can 
desire.”^ 

All his colleagues now begged Marlborough to come back to 
London. This he steadily refused to do. He was disconcerted by 
the evident lack of support which the Whigs would give h i m . At 
the same time he would not, for the reason Sarah mentioned, join 
himself definitdy to their party. He, however, 3ddded to the adverse 
currents and ebbing tide so fiir as to exdse firom his lettjer the 
decisive sentence which said, in efiect, “Either dismiss Masham or 
me.” The letter now went forward to the Queen in a modified form. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Maoam, 

By what I hear &om London I find your Majesty is pleased to 
think that you are of the opinion that you are in the right in giving 
Mr Hill the Ead of Essex’s regiment. I beg your Majesty will be so 
just to me as not to think that I can be so unreasonable as to be morti- 
fied to the degree that I am, if it did proceed only fcom this one thing. 

1 Coxe, ▼, 134. 
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began to talk of an address to the Grown praying for the dismissal 
of Mrs Masham by name. Marlborough never lent himself to this; 
he was ready to put the issue to Anne personally and, if possible, in 
the name of his colleagues, but he certainly never contemplated or 
countenanced the harsh measure of a Parliamentary demand. Even 
Sarah, usually so downright, drew the Une at this. Nevertheless it 
was the only movement of any eflFect which was contemplated. If 
it had been encouraged by the force of a united Gbinet it might 
have been successful. The reactions in Parliament were impossible 
to forecast. The point, though vital to a Commander-in-Chief, was 
a narrow one, and acquired its sharpness from personal stresses only 
vaguely known to Parliament. However, the mere rumour that 
such rough action was being discussed filled the Queen with lively 
alarm, and we may be sure that Harley liked the prospect as little. 
If the brunt fell upon Abigail, if Abigail were driven firom the 
Queen’s ear, the whole political deployment now prospering so well 
would be ruptured. Abigail was the vital link. It was not thought 
wise to espose her to what might at this stage be a shattering blow. 
From the moment that Queen Anne heard these ugly tales her 
temper altered. She sent again for Somers. "I do assure you that 
I feel for his Grace as much kindness as ever; yet I am much sur- 
prised at the great offence which is token at my recommendation, 
and when Lord Marlborough comes to town, I will endeavour to 
convince him that my friendship for him is as entire as he can 
desire.”^ 

All his colleagues now begged Marlborough to come back to 
London. This he steadily refused to do. He was disconcerted by 
the evident lack of support which the Whigs would give him. At 
the same time he woiild not, for the reason Sarah mentioned, join 
himself definitely to their party. He, however, yielded to the adverse 
currents and ebbing tide so fer as to excise fitom his letter the 
decisive sentence which said, in efect, “Either dismiss Masham or 
me.” The letter now went forward to the Queen in a modified form. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Madau, 

By what I hear from London I find your Majesty is pleased to 
think that you are of the opinion that you are in the right in giving 
Mr Hill the Earl of laser's regiment. I beg your Majesty will be so 
just to me as not to think that I can be so unreasonable as to be morti- 
fied to the degree that I am, if it did proceed only from this one thing. 

1 Coxe, V, 134. 
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It must be a prejudice to your service, while I have the honour to 
command the army, to have men preferred by my professed enemies to 
the prejudice of general officers of great merit and long service. But 
this is only one of a great many mortifications that I have met with, 
and as I may not have many opportunities of writing tO' you, let me 
beg your Majesty to reflect what your own people and the rest of the 
world must tViinlr who have been witnesses of the love and zeal and 
duty with which I have served you when they shall see, after all I 
have done, it is not able to protect me against the malice of a bed- 
chamber woman.^ 

On January 20, before this reached her, Anne summoned Godol- 
phin and declared, “After deep consideration of Lord Somers’s 
suggestion I am resolved not to insist on the appointment of Colonel 
Hill to the regiment. Inform the Duke of Marlborough that I will 
tell him myself if I see him soon, as I hope I shall.” Godolphin 
replied, “I wish that your Majesty had communicated this to the 
Duke of Marlborough at an earlier period, as he would then doubt- 
less have been satisfied; but as I am afraid that at present it will not 
have such good effect, I must request your Majesty to write to him 
yourseE” The Queen only said, “I will tell it to him myself when 
I see him.”® * 

hfkirlborough’s letter now arrived. Its severe and challenging 
tone, joined to his prolonged absence from the Court, made an 
impression upon the Queen. She and those behind her saw that, 
merely by remaining in the Ranger’s Lodge for a few days longer, 
he could create a Parliamentary situation out of which might emerge 
a direct public attack on Mashmi. The Queen, therefore, sent again 
for Godolphin. She showed him the letter. He said, “It is a very 
good letter.” “Do you think,” said the Queen, “the conclusion of 
it is good?” “It shows,” said the Treasurer, “that he is very much 
mortified, and I hope your Majesty intends to answer it.” The Queen 
said, “Yes, but should I not wait for an answer to the message which 
I sent by you?” “With humble submission,” replied Godolphin, 
“I think not.” After a pause the Queen closed the conversation by 
saying, “I will write to the Duke and send the letter to you to- 
night.” But she did not write. Marlborough, convinced that this 

I was a fatal turning-point, and also that his foes behind the Queen 
were no longer sure of their ground, was still obdurate. It was no 
Jtppger a question of a regiment for Hill. Masham must go. 

armed with the Queen’s surrender upon the immediate 
I Conimt, p. 275. * Coxe, v, 145. 
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forthwith to supervise the peace negotiations. “We cannot fail/* 
declared the Commons, “to make use of this opportunity to express 
our sense of the great and unparalleled services of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and to applaud your Majesty's great wisdom in having 
honoured the same person with the great characters of general and 
plenipotentiary, who, in our humble opinion, is most capable of dis- 
charging two such important trusts.”^ 

According to Hofl&nann, these terms were used in order to uphold 
the prestige of Marlborough on the Continent after all the recent 
bickerings, the rumours of which had been greedily lapped up abroad. 
The Duke himself must indeed have been glad to quit the da rkprii ing 
scene in London. Instead of having to grind and squee2e his 
honoured royal mistress amid the deceits, intrigues, and brutalities 
of party warfare, he could become again Prince, General, Plenipo- 
tentiary, with the magnates of Europe waiting upon his action, and 
brave armies impatient for his presence. When before sailing he was 
asked who the plenipotentiaries would be, he replied gaily and 
grimly, “I think there are about a hundred thousand of us,” But 
his real battleground was in England. It was at Westminster and in 
Whitehall that the fate of the war now lay. The Queen had replied 
coldly to the Commons* address. She had refused the laudatory draft 
which Godolphin had kid before her. She preferred terms which 
followed as closely as possible the rejected Tory amendment. “I 
am so sensible of the necessity of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
presence in Holland, at this critical juncture, that I have already 
given the necessary directions for his immediate departure; and I 
am very gkd to find that you concur with me in a just sense of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s eminent services.”^ 

The coast was now clear for Harley and Abigail, and the impeach- 
ment of Dr Sacheverell was about to begin. 

1 Parliamentary History of England, vi, 892. a Ibid., 894, 
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whole popular foundation of the Whig case. They boldly declared 
that but for the Act of Parliament, not the Queen, but her brother 
would reign. In right of blood his claim, they affirmed, was just. 
Where, then, was the famous warming-pan, stiU worn on political 
f€te-days in farthing miniature, and where all the laboured signifi- 
cance of the word pratensus} The warming-pan was brazenly dis- 
carded as a lie that had served its purpose. Polite society had for 
some time ceased to believe it; but for the Whigs to proclaim their 
own work of falsehood to the nation was a grave imprudence. The 
Tories also were distressed. They had salved their consciences in 
acting with the Whigs in the Revolution with doubts and aspersions 
on the legitimacy of the Pretender. These serviceable fictions alone 
reconciled for both parties the hereditary and Parliamentary rights 
of Queen Anne. Now they were swept away, and by the very party 
whi^ had triumphed through exploiting theml The effect in the 
constituencies was deeply harmful to Whig interests. They could be 
taunted as self-confessed liars. Moreover, the Succession settlement 
was weakened by the avowal that the rightful King was for ever to 
be excluded because of the misdeeds of his father. 

Lastly, the effect upon Anne was adverse to the Whigs. Hence- 
forward she accepted the fact that her brother was legitimate. All 
the more, therefore, did she rest herself upon the Church of England. 
All the more did she see in protecting that sacred structure alike 
from Popery and Dissent her sole spiritual claim to wear the Crown. 
All the more was she tempted to favour her brother’s right to suc- 
ceed her, and thus make final amends to the shade of her father at 
the expense of her bugbear, the Elector of Hanover. In the autumn 
of 1710 she would ask that the expression in an address from the 
Qty of London "that her right was Divine” might be omitted "as 
she could by no means like it.”^ But at the same time she clung with 
even greater devotion to the Church as her comforter under the 
pricks of conscience, and to the Tories as her shield against republi- 
can principles. However, the Queen preserved strict neutrality in 
public.. "I was with my aunt [the Queen],” wrote Abigail to Hwley 
(February), “last night on purpose to speak to her about Dr S[ache- 
verejU and asked her if she did not let people know her mind in the 
matter. She said no she did not meddle one way or other, and that 
it was her friends’ advice not to meddle.”“ 

Behind all the intriguing doctrinal issues, from which our ances- 
'^ors derived so much refined mental occupation, lay the broad dis- 

^ Bath Papers, i, 199. * Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, 532. 
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contents of the people. The war pressed heavily upon the masses. 
The harvest of 1709 had been bad; the price of bread was almost 
doubled;^ the taxes on the countryside were heavy. The press-gang 
was hot for the fleets, and under veiled forms compulsion chiefly 
recruited the armies. The distresses of the poor had been aggravated 
by the arrival of twelve thousand refugees from the ravaged Palati- 
nate, to whom much charity already needed at home was directed. 
Alien immigration, it was said, deprived the poor of their meagre 
relief. Hatred of the unhappy fomigners rose in the streets. The 
. London populace was against the Government. AU grievances were 
ruthlessly exploited and inflamed by the resources of a great party. 
The long-drawn-out impeachment of Sacheverell made him the 
focus of nation-wide opinion, and the symbol of all that was hostile 
to the \^g Administration. Events and mismanagement tended 
to prolong the proceedings. Instead of a hearing at the bar of the 
House of Lords, it was resolved to fit Westminster Hall for a 
ceremony of the utmost formality. This required weeks of work 
ficom carpenters. The planning of the ‘scaffolds’ was entrusted to 
Sir Christopher Wren. The Queen had a special box built for her- 
self. She refused vigorously to allow a gallery to be constructed 
above it. “ She would have no one over her head,” so the saying 
ran.* 

From the earliest stages of the trial SachevereH’s popularity with 
the crowd became obvious. Admitted to bail, he made a daily 
progress to Wes tmins ter escorted by enthusiastic throngs. The 
poorer people pressed to touch h^ hands or garments. When the 
Queen’s sedan chair threaded its way through the multitude her 
subjects beset her with loyal shouts and cries of “We hope your 
Majesty is for the Doctor.” Inside the Hall Sacheverell’s unctuous 
eloquence drew tears of partisan piety from Tory ladies, while the 
Whig beauties soon fo\md the legal arguments tedious. Rioting 
broke out in the streets. The pews of Dissenting chapels were made 
into bonfires. Bishop Burnet saw one roan cleave another’s head 
with a spade upon the learned issue. Threats to sack the palaces 
the Whig nobles were freely uttered. 

“This uneasy trial of Sacheverell,” wrote Godolphin to Mad- 
borough (March. 5), “does not only take up all my time, but very 
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much impairs my health, and how it will end I am not at all certain. 
But I certainly wish it had never begun.”^ And (March 17) “The 
Duke of Somerset labours hard against us.”* “I believe,” wrote 
John to Sarah (March 13/24), “the behaviour of the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Rivers, are true signs of the 
Queen’s being of their mind, which must inevitably bring a great 
deal of trouble to her. I do, with all my heart, wish I had not recom- 
mended the Duke of Argyll, but that can’t now be helped; nothing 
is good but taking measures not to be in the power of ungrateful 
people.” And the next day: “I can’t think it possible that the duke 
of Somerset will give his vote or opinion for the clearing of Sache- 
vereU; if he does, there is nothing he would not sacrifice to have 
power: his behaviour in this matter will be a true weathercock of the 
Queen.”® On March 23 Dr SachevereU was found guilty by sixty- 
nine to fifty-two, a majority of seventeen votes. A motion to in- 
capacitate him from preferment in the Church for three years was 
lost by one. “ So all this bustle and fatigue,” exclaimed Godolphin, 
“ends in no more but a suspension of three years from the pulpit, 
and burning his sermon at the Old Exchange.”* 

The SachevereU trial was a Whig disaster of the first magnitude. 
Beyond aU doubt it turned the scale. They had hoped by a careful 
restatement of party fundamentals to raUy all moderates and waverers, 
particularly in the Lords. The division Usts on the impeachment 
showed only too plainly their miscalculation. SachevereU was now 
the hero of the day. A lucrative Uvlng was bestowed on him by a 
Tory admirer. His journeys through the country were a triumphal 
progress. He was welcomed by thousands of ardent Churchmen 
at every town, and often also greeted by mobs who hailed the mix- 
ture of reUgion and poUtics for which he stood by riotous demonstra- 
tions against the Government. 

It was at this inauspicious moment that Sarah came into final 
collision with the Queen. Feeling that her personal relations had 
become impossible, she had in February induced her husband to ask 
the Queen, jfirst, to aUow her to remain as much as possible in the 
country, and, secondly, that at the conclusion of peace she might 
resign her offices in favour of her two daughters. Lady Kialton and 
Lady Sunderland. Sarah affirmed that Anne had promised her this 
reversion upon a former occasion. The Queen, who was bidding 
fereweU to her General starting for the wars, readUy agreed to the 
upon the second contented herself with saying that she hoped 
1 Coxe, V, 154. • Ibid., 155. 8 ijy ff 4 156. 
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the Duchess would not leave her service. When later on, however, 
Sarah pressed for more precise assumnces and mentioned a promise, 
the Queen said first, do not remember that I was ever spoke to 
about it.” On being further pressed she ended the discussion by 
saying impatiently, *‘I desire that I may never be troubled any more 
on the subject.” 

Sarah, when she had returned fuming to the country, commented 
at table freely upon public affairs, and was by no means careful what 
she said about the Queen. It was a definite part of the Harley-Abigail 
campaign against her to report to Anne anything likely to make 
ill-will, and it is certain that their tales lost nothing in the telling. 
At the 0 )urt Sarah was accused of uttering atrocious sentiments and 
calumnies against her mistress. Indignant, she demanded an audience 
to clear herself. The Queen did her best to avoid seeing her. She 
found three separate hours unsuitable, named a fourth, and can- 
celled the appointment on the grounds that she was going to Kensing- 
ton. Sarah followed her there, and asked the page of the backstairs 
to teU the Queen she begged to be received. Then she sat down, 
according to her account, in the window, *‘like a Scotch lady with a 
petition, instead of a trusted and lifelong confidant.”^ After a long 
interval she was admitted. 

All accounts of what followed are based upon Sarah’s narrative 
in her Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, which she published tn 
1742.® The Queen began by saying, ‘T was just about to write to 
you.” As Sar^ tried to unfold her case Anne said, “ Whatever you 
have to say, you may put it in writing.” She repeated this interrup- 
tion four or five times. Sarah protested that she only wished to dear 
herself ftom false aspersions. The Queen turned away her face from 
her. Sarah declared that there were those about the Queen who had 
made her believe that she had said things of her which she was no 
more capable of saying than of killing her own children, and “that 
I seldom named her Majesty in company, and never without respect.” 
To this the Queen observed generally, “Without doubt there are 
many lies told.” 

Sarah then pressed to know what exactly it was that she was 
alleged to have said. The Queen used the second formula which her 
advisers had no doubt suggested. Sarah in her letter asking for the 
audience had written, “What I have to say in my own vindication 
win have no consequence in obliging her Majesty to answer.” 

1 MSS., quoted in S. J. Rdd, John eatd Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marl- 

borougfi, p. 322. * Conduct, p. 279. 
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Fastening upon this, the Queen repeated again and again, “You 
desired no answer and shall have none.” To all protestations and 
entreaties she made this unchanging reply. At length she moved 
towards the door. On this, in Sarah’s words, “when she came to 
the door I fell down in great disorder. Streams of tears flowed 
down against my will and prevented me speaking for some time.” 
There may have been a moment when Anne relented, for she cer- 
tainly stayed and Hstened further. But presently, recovering herself, 
she repeated again and again her parrot sentence, “You desired no 
answer, and you shall have none.” At last Sarah could endure it no 
longer. “lam confident your Majesty will suffer for such an instance 
of inhumanity.” “That will be to myself,” said the Queen. These 
were the kst words ever interchanged between tiie two women. 
They never saw each other again. 

“After I had come out from the Queen,” says, Sarah, “I sat me 
down in the long gallery to wipe my eyes, before I came within 
sight of anybody.”^ She recovered her spirits before her temper: 
Gaultier reported that she “left the palace like a fury.”® 

Throughout the spring and summer an outpouring of addresses, 
organized by the Opposition, and expressing Tory sentiments and 
fervent loyalty, flowed to the Queen from all parts of England. Anne 
was delighted with these manifestations. She ftequently received 
the deputations in person and made no secret of her sympathies. 
Even Lockhart, the leader of the Scottish Jacobites in the Commons, 
was welcomed by her. “Her Majesty,” he writes, 

seem’d very well pleased, gave a gracious return to the address, and 
then told me, tho I had almost allways opposed her measures, she did 
not doubt of my affection to her person, and hop'd I wou'd not coneurr 
in the destfft against Mrs Masham or for brining over the Prince of Hannover. 
At first I was somewhat surprized, but recovering my self, I assur’d 
her, I shou’d never be accessary to the imposing any hardship or affront 
upon her.® 

Shrewsbury had hitherto been a frequent visitor to the buildings 
at Blenheim. He lived but a few miles away at Heythrop. Lately 
his visits had ceased; and Sarah could only guess whether this was 
due to general politics or to her incautious disparagements of the 
Italian Duchess. While the Sacheverell trial hung in the balance, and 

^ B lenhe i m MSS., quoted in S. J. Reid, p. 327. 
rtV-jV Salomon, Gescbubte dis ktsitm Mimsttnum KStdffH yinnes, p. 24. 

Papers (iSjy), i, 317. 
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when popukr opinion ran strongly against the Government, it had 
been a matter of widespread curiosity which way the Duke of Shrews- 
bury would vote. He voted for acquittal. No one could reproach 
him for this. He was a free man. His vote on the merits was right 
and in harmony with the public mood, but the fact that one of King 
WiUiam^s most renowned Ministers walked through the lobby of 
the House of Lords against Sachevereli’s impeachment showed 
many people that the impeachment was as wrong as every one now 
saw it had been impolitic. 

What set London agog was not Shrewsbury’s vote against the 
Government, but its sequel. On the afternoon of April 14 Anne 
sent for the Marquis of Kent and deprived him of his office of Lord 
Chamberlain. He could be consoled with a dukedom. The next 
morning Shrewsbury, within seven weeks of his hostile vote on the 
key issue of Sacheverell, was appointed in his stead. In this period 
the Lord Chambe rl ain, with his constant access to the Sovereign 
and his immense social and ceremonial power in the Court, was an 
officer of State almost as high as the Lord Chancellor. That sudi an 
office should be in hands indep^dent of the Ministry and of the 
hamssed Treasurer and First Minister was a political change of the 
first order. The Queen, sustained by her secret advisers, did not 
even mention the matter to Godolphin beforehand. She wrote to 
him (April 13) of her desire “to allay the heat and ferment that is 
in this poor nation. Since you went to Newmarket,” she continued, 
“I have received several assurances from the Duke of Shrewsbury 
of his readiness to serve me upon all occasions, . . . which offer I 
was very willing to accept o^ having a very good opinion of him, 
and believing he may be of great use in these troublesome times. . . . 
I hope that this change will meet with your approbation, which I 
wish I may have in all my actions.”^ 

The Treasurer on this wrote to the Queen in the nK)st vehement 
terms: 

Your Majesty is suffering yoursdf to be guided to your own Ruin 
and Destrucdon, as fast as it is possible for them to compass it, to 
whom you seem so much to hearken. . . . There is no M^ [he said 
of Shrewsbury] of whose Capacity I have had a better Impression; nor 
with whom I have lived more easily and fteely for above twenty Years. 
. . . [And] to bring him into your Service and into your Business at 
this Time, just after his being in a publick open Conjunction in every 
Vote with the whole Body of the Tories, and in a private, constant 

1 Coxe, v, 2i5-ax6. 
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Q>rrespondence and Caballing -with Mr Harley in every Thing, •what 
Consequence can this possibly have, but to make every Man that is 
now in your Cabinet Council, except [the Duke of Somerset] to run 
from it as they would ftom the Plague. 

He concluded with **two humble requests”: 

The one, that you will allow me to pass the Remainder of my Life 
always out of London, where I may find nibst ease and Quiet. The 
other, that you would keep this Letter and read it again about next 
Christmas, and then be pleased to make your own Judgment, who hath 
given you the best and most faithful advice.^ 

But how could Godolphin resign? Was not Shrewsbury exacdy 
the element with which h.e and Marlborough had wished to strengthen 
die Government? Was he not a national statesman who would keep 
the Queen high above the “merciless men” of both parties? Had 
not Marlborough himself half a year earlier wished for such a 
development? The doctrine that the Sovereign acts only on advice 
of Ministers responsible to Parliament was in its infancy. How 
could Godolphin boggle at a lapse in procedure, however unpleasant, 
however menacing? The first conclusion of the Junto, particularly 
of Sunderland, was that Shrewsbury’s appointment was a stroke 
by Marlborough and Godolphin to reconstruct the Minis try at 
their expense. This opinion seems to have been widely held out- 
side ministerial circles.* The Junto were therefore suspicious and 
dumb. 

When Godolphin reached London on the i6th it was the Queen 
who was the first with reproaches. “He had shown,” she remarked, 
“more uneasiness in the new appointment than any of his col- 
leagues.” When the Queen assured him tiiat she intended no further 
changes Godolphin’s rejoinder was laconic: “The reports of the 
town run high on that subject.” His dismissal from the ,royal 
presence was cold and formal. When he met Somers and S'under- 
land he found them alive with distrust. His agitated manner and 
downcast mood convinced them that his fortunes were not divorced 
fi:om theirs. There remained an even greater fear — ^the dissolution 
of Pariiament. This now became the dominant fiictor. After 
Satheverell the Whigs did not dare to fece ■the country. They had 
forced themselves upon the Queen in the name of Parliament and 
-tibc electors. They were now unsure of the electors; and they knew 
Que^ could soon get rid of the Parliament, already in its second 

^ Cond$et, p, zji, * Maffei’s letttt of May 23 to Madbotough; Coze, v, 221. 
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year. There was nothing for it but to make the best of Shrewsbury 
and hope to conciliate him. *‘I have seen Lord Somers and Lord 
Sunderland to-day,” wrote Godolphin to Sarah.^ “Both appear to 
me to be mortified as much as myself, but thinking it reasonable 
enough to dissemble.” 

Moreover, Shrewsbury was profuse in his expressions of friend- 
ship for the Lord Treasurer and of admiration for the General m the 
field. He wrote in the most ceremonious style to Marlborough. 
In a soothing interview he half persuaded Godolphin that he meant 
to work with him. Godolphin, therefore, submitted to whaf was 
none the less a royal aftont to his office and status and a searing 
mark of his loss of credit with the Queen. “I have seen the Duke of 
Shrewsbury,” he wrote (April 17). “I find most people are of 
opinion that he will like very well to live easily with us, and I am not 
unapt to think so too. But I think ’tis very p lain that he comes in 
by Mr Harley.”* And on April 20: “The Lord Chamberlain was 
extremely full of professions to you, to me, and to Lady Marl- 
borough; and that by whatever door he came in, it was always with 
an intention and a desire to live well with us three. I answered with 
compliments from you and me. . . . His Grace protested most 
solemnly to me that he never had spoken one word to Abigail in 
his life,”* 

Marlborough, banging away at Douai with the daily chance of a 
decisive batde upon his hands, had no doubts about what the new 
appointment meant. Shrewsbury had been brought into the Govern- 
ment not as his man, but Harley’s. He foresaw from the instant 
the truth, which was the worst. “I am very much surprised,” he 
wrote to Godolphin (May 5), “ at the courage of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury to come so freely into the storm: I think you and I may see 
very plainly by neither the Queen’s nor his ever taking notice of it 
to us, that they have another scheme than what would be approved 
of by us.”* And to Sarah: “If I know anything of the tenq)er of the 
Queen, she would not have made this step, but that they are ready 
to go into all the extravagances imaginable. The chiefest care now 
should be, that the Parliament be preserved; for if that cannot be 
obtained, which I very much doubt, noriiing will be worth the 
managing. Of all things, the Whigs must be sure to be of one mind, 
and then all things, sooner or later, must come right.”® 

Shrewsbury lavished reassurant^ upon Mariborough. After all, 

1 Coxe, V, 219. * Ibid., 223, ® Ibid., 224. ^ Ibid., 225. ® Ibid,, 226. 
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they had much in common in the past. Both at the peril of their 
lives had been in correspondence with King William. Each had 
played an historic part in driving out Popery and King James. Both 
had in remorse or reinsurance kept alive under the shadow of treason 
their correspondence with the exiles at Saint-Germains. Both had 
faced a mortal danger at the time of the Fenwick trial. Marlborough 
had borne the strain imperturbably. Shrewsbury had crumpled 
beneath it. In his nervous depression he had abandoned public 
office. Marlborough had marched on through dark years to world 
glory. The pair had everything in common, except that they were 
to sit in the same Cabinet in opposite interests. But even this glaring 
fact, which Marlborough discerned so plainly, was veiled by 
ceremony and soothing protestation. At no moment was any issue 
presented upon which Marlborough could rnake a stand either to the 
Queen or to the new Lord Chamberlain. All had to be passed off 
with bowrs and compliments. 



Chapter Fourteen 


THE NINTH CAMPAIGN 

1 7 1 0 — ^IftARCH-SEPTEMBER 

O NCE again the great armies assembled, and now more 
numerous than ever. Although the plans of the AUiw 
contemplated converging inroads upon France from 
the Rhine, from Dauphin6, and upon the coast, all 
gravitated irresistibly to the main theatre. Apart feom the separate, 
self-contained war in Spain, all the subsidiary operations languished. 
Marlborough’s diminished authority was incapable of infusing 
vigour into them. The Elector of Hoover threw up the command 
of the Imperial forces on the Rhine on the ground that they were 
relegated to a minor role. Even with a superiority of three to one 
he had only gaped at his opportunities in 1709. Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy felt that this was a season for politics rather than for war; 
and M. de Seissan, a French refugee of some mark, who had under- 
taken to raise the Cevennes, never found himself provided with the 
means to undertake this task. 

All lay in the north and amoi^ the fortresses. Here Marlborough 
and Eugene would war with Villars supported by four other 
marshals; and every scrap of force that could be gathered by the 
war-wearied combatants was hurried to their respective camps. The 
confederate army marshalled 155 battalions and 262 st^uadrons, with 
102 cannon, 20 howitzers, and 40 pontoons.^ France, rightly 
judging the in^otency of the minor theatres, claimed to have avail- 
able for Villars’s command no fewer than 204 battaliot^ 50S 
squadrons, and a full proportion of artillery and pontoons. ViUars’s 
own statements of his strength vary. Wl^n making head a g ainst 
Madborough and Eugene he boasted of a great superiority: in his 
memoirs he declares himself the weaker by 40,000. There is no 
doubt that the allied armies were fer better equipped and supplied 
and thus Stronger in war-power than their oj^ionents, and all the 
movements of both sides were lased upon this &ct. 

1 Maxlbotough, no battalions and 161 squadtcma; Eugene, 45 battalions and 101 
squadrons. 
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European and English public opinion e:^ected that the two 
great commanders, superior in skill and in the numbers at their 
command, would soon bring the war to an end ; but the task was not 
so easy. The dangers and cost of assaulting bravely held entrench- 
ments were rated at a new high level after Malplaquet. The cam- 
paign still lay in the second and third lines of the French fortress 
2one, with slU the obstinacies and time-losses that must be en- 
countered there. The problem of feeding and foraging their enorm- 
ous armies in ruined, famine-stricken regions confronted these lords 
of thirty or forty thousand cavalry with rigorous limitations. 
Eighteenth-century warfare had reached its maximum and its cul- 
mination as a result of squandered opportunities both of victory 
and of p«Lce, and of a will-power on both sides which was alike 
unreasoning and indomitable. Meanwhile at Gertruydenberg the 
diplomatists and plenipotentiaries, surrounded by a host of agents 
and busybodies, ofiSchd and unofficial, manoeuvred sedately around 
the clauses of the peace treaty, incapable as were the armies of reach- 
ing a decision.^ 

1 Marlborough to Godolpbin Hague 

March ist, 1710 

★You will see by the enclosed intercept’d letter from Monsr Torcy that I shall 
not be able til the next post of giving the Queen any account of the Negotiations; 
these people continu resolv’d to have a Peace if it may be had for Sidlly and Satdagn 
[Sardinia], by which 1 ‘think it is absolutiy necessary for the Queens Service that the 
Pad: shou’d be setting, for shou’d it be refus’d or grant’d without the knowlidge of 
Pad: 1 feat it might cause very great uneasiness, but You on the place can best judge, 
which will be best to continu the setting or to make a short prorogation. 

March ii 

★. . . The Pensioners ate expected back this night or to-morrow morning eady 
to make their rapport. We know already that the French sent last night an express to 
their King. What I can observe of the Pensioner and others is that they seem resolved 
not to comply with France in such a peace as may leave the war in Spain. Though at 
the same time they tell me that there is an impossibility of continuing the war. How- 
ever they are very desirous of doing all in their power for our taking the field eady 
and I expect Cadogan and the undertakers for the forage and wagons to be here on 
Thursday so that I may give the necessary orders that nothing may be wanting, . . . 
for I think the only good step we can m^e towards a peace is to get eady into the 
field. . . . Gtomko [Grumbkow] has in great confidence given me a rdation of the 
ofiers the King of France has made to his master. . . , 

March iz 

★l have just now come from the Pensioners when Monsieur Buys and Van Derdussen 
have made their rapport. ... I think the French have it still in their power to amuse 
and cheat us. But if they should be in earnest to have a peace and that they wOl be 
contented with Cidlly for the Duke of Anjou you may assure the Queen that in my 
opinion every man in this State will be for it. And I am very much afraid that if the 
French will insist upon mote they will even in that case find very many friends in 
comatry. ... I think it absolutdy neces^dy that my Lc»;d Townshend and I should 
have positive orders how fiir we may agree to any consideration for the Duke of 
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Two alternatives offered themselves to the Allies for the final 
penetration of the French fortress zone (see map, p. 68 5). The first, 
which no doubt Marlborough would have &voured because of the 
use he could make of British amphibious power, was near the coast, 
down the Lys by Saint-Venant and Aire, aiming at the creation of a 
new reinforcing base at Abbeville. This movement would turn the 
left and cut in behind the prindpal fortresses of the French barrier. 
It would also avoid the fortified line which Villars was preparing 
from La Bass6e to Douai. A right-handed operation of this kind, 
however, though very agreeable to English interests and to the trae 
strategy of a combination possessing the command of the sea, 
es^sed the whole of Brabant to a northward thrust by strong French 
forces- The other choice was to punch at the French centre up the 
Scarpe to Douai and towards Arras, with further inclination to- 
wards Gimbrai. Advance by this route was the most dkect invasion 
of France. It covered Brabant and the Spanish Netherlands from 
’ French counter-strokes, and it threatened simultaneously five or six 
fortresses essential to the French defence, any of whidi might be 
attacked, all of which must be heavily garrisoned. Both routes led 
into unravaged regions where the advancing armies could feed 

Anjou. ... By what G>unt Smzmdozff says to me it is very plain that the Gsurt of 
Vienna had much lather not have a peace with Fiance than to allow any past of the 
Monarque erf Spain to the Duke of Anjou. 

March 14 

★. . . My Lord Townshend and I had a convetsation with the Pensioner last night 
where he owned to us very freely that he did not believe that France had sincere inten- 
dcHis of evacuating Spain. But if they could or would do it for Sidlly, he looked 
up>on it as a great happiness. He assured us that nobody but ourselves knew of his 
opinion on this pardcular; for till the French should make a positive declaration he 
thought it dangerous even for the knowledge of Vanderdussen and Buys. 

March 19 

★This morning the Pensioner hrou^t me a letter he had received the Freadb 
ministets at Gerturenberg. ... I think everybody is ctmvinced that the dbkf design 
of France is to cause a dtvisioa amongst the Allies; the Imperialtsts are very desirous 
of making a peace with France upon t)^ ccmdidmis they c^Eer of giving four caudooary 
towns in their country, and the States General are as posidve in putting an end to dw 
war at once by giving the Duke cf Anjou z. portage. 

Hague 
April 5, 1710 

★I shall not trouble You with the reflecdoiB of these people on the occasion of 
Sacheverelle. Thay turn every thing to be a reason for Peace, which thay will have, 
if the fhrench be in eariKst. Petkome return’d yesterday hronl Ger ttuydenbeig. He 
thinkes &ance is desirous of a sepecatt P^ace [i.e., a peace made by all the Allies with 
France apart from Spain], provif d we will be contendd with the four Gaudonary 
towns, or that thay wiU evacuat Spain if the D. of Anjoue may have a reascmable 
Portage. These people arp I believe unanimously resolv’d to give him Sidlly and 
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themselves for many weeks. Both were sustained by good water- 
ways. Marlborough controlled the Lys up to Armenti^es, and the 
Scheldt to beyond Toumai. By either of these rivers he could draw 
through Ghent the whole resources of the confederacy, and carry 
forward supplies, siege-trains, and munitions with ease and sureness. 
Upon the whole, the central punch, if successful, would lead into 
better ground for the operation of all arms, and especially the 
cavalry, then so dominant a factor. Thus the strategic choice was 
evenly balanced; but the political needs of the Dutch to have the 
trKiin allied army between their regained territory and the enemy 
was decisive. There is no evidence that Marlborough at this time 
pressed seriously for the coastal movement. The councils of war 
were guided by bim and Eugene towards the French centre. This 
the siege of Douai, followed if successful by that of Arras. 
There was complete agreement upon this. 

The French placed four armies in the field — ^in Roussillon under 
Noailles, in Dauphin^ under Berwick, on the Rhine under Harcourt, ' 
and the great mass under Villars, when he was fit enough, in the 
Netherlands. Owing to the stringency of food, forage, money, and 
equipment, these armies were to stand everywhere on the defensive. 


Sart^ain, but I bcUevc liic Pensioner thinkes the ffirench are not in earnest, which makes 
him very uneasy, not knowing how to gett ride of these Plenepotentiarys. Comte 
Senzindotf Ld Townshend and my self arc to be att the Pensioners at four adock where 
Vanderdussen and Monsr Buys are to be. I believe it will be resolv’d that thay shou’d 
this evening or to morrow morning return to Gertruydenberg, in order to endeavour 
the knowing if the fErench have any thing else to offer. I hope thay will speak so 
plainly that att their return, we may on tuesday lett you know if these Negotiations 
ate to Continu; Pr: Eugene is expect’d here next tucsdiy. 


John to Sarah 

Hagxje 

April 12, 1710 

*I am sorry to see in all Yours the Condition things arc in, in England, I am aficaid 
it maybe one of the things whidi incorages ffirance in the resolution thay seem to be 
in of carrying on the Warr. I am to leave this place on Munday, in order to he at 
the head of the Army the friday following which is above a month sooner than we 
have ever taken the fidd since tto Watr, 


Marlborhusb to Godolpbin 

Hague 

April 13, 1710 

★You know that these people are so very fond of Peace, tiiat when ever the fiench 
will be reasonable, we shall have it, which m my opinion is as absolutely necessary for the 
Queens service as for these people. Pr. Er^ene has said what he can to persude the im- 
possibility of ending this War, but by a seperat Peace with ffirance [/.#,, leaving Spain 
to be conquered afterwards]. We shall see in one month after we have been in the 
not (^y the humour of the ffcench, but of these people also. The Imperiallist 
GciSdniiUtivcty obstinat, in never Consenting to any Partage. 

£All the! abovje letters are from Blenheim MSS.] 
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In the main theatre the winter was spent in strengthening the for- 
tresses and collecting supplies. In March Berwick was offered the 
co mman d till VUlars had recovered sufficiendy. Berwick demanded 
authority to assemble and forestall the impending attack. As this 
was contrary to Louis XIV*s general conception of a defensive 
campaign, he was not encouraged, and proceeded, as originally 
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at the end of March. He ordered Albemarle, who had been in 
command of the British troops in Flanders duri n g the winter, to 
seize Mortagne and Saint-Amand, on the Scheldt, so as to open the 
water communications for a siege of Douai. Albemarle captured 
Mortagne on April 14. It was retaken the next day by Luxembourg, 
and finally mastered by the Allies on April 18. Saint-Amand, sur- 
rounded by inundations, was not yet found .assailable. This pre- 
liminary thrust did not relieve die uncertainties of the French High 
Command. It might equally well be a feint down the Scheldt to 
cover an eventual movement by the Lys. However, the con- 
federate army began to assemble around Tournai, and in the third 
week of April Marlborough and Eugene arrived together from The 
Hague at that fortress. In spite of the late spring and the consequent 
shortage of forage, they had decided to begin operations at once 
without waiting for all their troops to arrive or for the grass to grow. 

To besiege Douai it was necessary first of all to pierce the French 
defensive lines. Only half the allied army had yet assembled; siriy 
thousand men were still to come, but it was known that the French 
would be largely immobile for some weeks, and a great operation to 
pierce thek lines was planned, albeit with incomplete forces. 

The map opposite shows the situation in the middle of April. 

**I hope to date my next on the other side of the lines,”^ wrote 
Marlborough on the 20th, when the Allies advanced. The Duke of 
Wiirtemberg and Count Feltz, with 15 battalions and 50 squadrons, 
were sent ahead to the Deule. The army followed in four columns. 
The next day Wiirtemberg, accompanied by Cadogan, entered the 
French lines at Pont-i-Vendin. The defenders retired without fight- 
ing. Feltz failed at Pont-Auby, but Eugene, coming up in heavy 
force, crossed at Courri^es and Saut, and the main army followed 
across these captured bridges and pressed on to the sou^ of Lens, 
where it halted before the Vimy Ridge after a thirty-mile march, 
Montesquieu, who was evidently not e^>ecting so early an attack 
and could not in any case command the means to resist it, was caught 
foraging, and retreated across the Scarpe at Vitry, breaking his 
bridges behind him. On the 22nd the advance continued. Montes- 
quiou, now joined by Luxembourg, withdrew precipitately, his 
front ruptured and his forces overweighted. On this day the Allies 
followed him across the Scarpe at Vitry, and camped on the south 
bank. Eugene remained nor^ of the Scarpe to invest Douai from 
fiaat side. Thus in three days Marlborough had advanced forty 

Coxe, V, 181. 
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miles, and had crossed the Deule and the Scarpe without fighting, 
Douai was already almost isolated. Montesquiou could not attempt 
to stand along the Sens6e. All the water from this river had been 
diverted to the inundations around Douai, and the river-bed 
was passable almost ever 5 rwhere. He therefore fell right back to 
Cambrai. Here the shortage of supplies and the loss of all his for- 



ward magazines compelled him to disperse the greater part of his 
army, and Marlborough could begin the siege of Douai in most 
favourable circumstances. 

This masterly movement of ^traordinary rapidity was made 
possible only by dry forage brought by water. It succeeded because 
it was launched before the enemy could feed on tibe ground enough 
troops to man their extensive lines. All these fortifications, upon 
wl^kh so much labour had been spent, proved perfecdy useless, 
.ys^ere smaply walked over, and a very great tract of coimtry, 
w^ have been disputed for the whole campaign, 
-t;w. 48 ^: 
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passed at a stroke into Marlborough’s possession. We are often told 
of the leisurely and ceremonious methods of eighteenth-century war. 
Here are movements of large armies as swift and sudden as any in 
mili tary annals. 


John to Sarah 


Lens 

April 21, lyio 


In my last I had but just time to tell you that we had passed the lines. 
I hope this happy beginning wili produce such success this campaign 
as must put an end to the war. I bless God for putting it into their 
heads not to defend their lines; for at Pont de Vendin, where I passed 
the Mareschal d’Artagnan was with 20,000 men, which, if he had 
stayed, must have made it very doubtful. But, God be praised, we 
are come here without the loss of any men. The excuse the French 
make is, that we came four days before they espected us.^ 


Marlborough to (^odolphin 

Lens 

ilfay 1, 1710 

*1 have receiv’d none of Your letters since my last, nor nothing 
new has pass’d here. Our Ginon both ftom Gand and Mons, cou’d 
not be coming forward til to morrow, so that we hope to have part of 
them here about the eighth, and that we might not Q>ntinu inticrly 
Idel. Tho it be agairxst the rule to open the trenches before we have 
our Ginon, we think of doing it tomorrow, or the next day at farthest, 
for if it were possible we wou’d feine be masters of this town in this 
month of may.* 

Douai was a fortress of the first order, well prepared and supplied 
for a siege. The Deule and the Scarpe were joined by a canal in the 
town, which was therefore an important key to the waterways. It 
was protected by a number of strong outlying posts, and by Fort 
Scarpe, a latge detached work whi^ guarded the north-western 
approaches. Water played a great part in its <kfence^ and the imm- 
di^ions severely limited the sectois cpen to tiK attackers. General 
Albergotti commanded the fortmss wfth a garribcm of over eig^ 
thousand men, comprising 17 battalions in Douai and 5 in F<nt 
Scarpe. 

The lines of drcumvallation were completed on April 28. Forty 
battalions and as many sqnadrcms under ^ command of the Prfodes 
of Anhalt and Orange conducted the siege, whkh Maxiborocgh ami 
Eugene covered. It was generally hoped that the town would be 

1 Coxe, V, 184. * Bknhdim MSS, 
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reduced before the grass grew and ViUars could assemble an army 
strong enough to attempt relief; but the siege-train of two hundred 
guns, including 8o heavy pieces, did not reach the camp till May 9. 
The fact that the French had control of the sluices made water com- 
munications difficult. They were also able, by galleys from Condd 
operating down the Scheldt, to threaten water convoys moving 
south from Toumai. Marlborough therefore collected large 



quantities of wagon transport, and also developed die water com- 
munications up Ae Deule fcom Lille. The heavy batteries began to 
rplay on May ii. 

Louis XIV hoped that by this time Montesquiou would be strong 
enough to impede the task of the besiegers. He was answered that 
the Allies, even after undertaking a siege, were still superior, and 
that the French army could not yet take the offensive. Villars arrived 
at P6ronne on May 14, and took command. His army could not be 
fully assembled till the end of the month. Although strategically the 
great King was upon the defensive, the idea of a battle to relieve 
a good chance offered, was cherished. Berwick, recalled 
ftom Dauphin6y joined the army for the same purpose as Boufflers 
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before Malplaquet. Cormnanders-in-chief fought so hard in the 
batdes of those days that it was indispensable to have a recognized 
understudy fiilly versed in the part. The gallant Villars was still 
sufFerhag from his wound. His knee discharged, and from time to 
time threatened an abscess. He had had a steel “machine” made 
which held the joint rigid on horseback. He could not ride for more 
than two hours without fatigue and pain. But he was none the less 
overflowing with vitality and what in any man less brave and skilful 
would be called braggadocio. His army began to draw together 
around Cambrai. Far from minimizing his forces to safeguard his 
reputation, he declared that he was at the head of 160,000 men. 
Actually he had a little over 100,000. 

*“The Matishal de Villars,” Marlborough wrote to Slingelaadt 
(May 1 2), "is expected in a day or two on this frontier. We shall be 
able to guess by his first motion what his orders and intentions are. 
We are taking die necessary precautions for the receiving him, but til 
I see him on the plains of Lenz, I can not bring my self to believe thay 
will run soe great a hazard as a battel on these plains, whn two lue^ 
boures might deside the fate of ffraase.**^ 

Innumerable sieges took place in these long wars, and most of 
them were merely matters of routine. But the siege of a fortress as 
strongly garrisoned as Douai, with the two main armies in dose 
contact around it, created a situation in which on any day one of 
the decisive battles of the world might explode. The feet that no 
great battle was fought does not mean that an intense trial of strength 
and skili was not proceeding be^een these armies, upon whose 
interplay all European eyes were fixed. Marshal Vill^ rejected 
the idea of a move against the allied left by crossing the Scheldt 
about Valenciennes. This would enable practically the whole of the 
besiegers to join the covering armies, while still leaving Douai 
isolated. He could not hazard forcing the Scheldt in the fece of such 
oppc«ition. He rejected also a move against the allied centre by 
crossing the streams of the Sens6e and tiie Moulinet under virtually 
the same conditions. He resolved, therefore, to move round the 
allied right between the Scarpe and Lens, while leaving a force at 
Bouchain which, if Marlborough withdrew his besiegers from that 
side of Douai, could march into the place with men and supplies, 
and break the siege. Thus he hoped to pin the besiegers to their 
task at no great expense in numb^, and to bring a superior field 

^ Hagae Afdiives. 
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army to bear upon Marlborough and Eugene in the region of their 
communications . 

According to Vilkrs, Berwick and Montesquiou deprecated a 
batde, and Villars admits in his memoirs that he did not mean to 
fight one. He thought, however, that it would do his army good to 
march up to close contact with the enemy, and that if they were found 
well posted he could easily retire. He represented h^ manceuvre 
from the outset to his colleagues as a reconnaissance with the whole 



VnXARS’S CHOICE OF ACTION (MAY I7I0) 


army. Announcing by ^ord and manoeuvre that he intended to 
attack from Bouchain, he concentrated forward in that direction, 
brought in aU the troops fi:om Arras, and advanced north-westward 
full of menace. The Ally cavalry patrols detected, as Villars desired, 
the eastward march of the Arras detachment. Marlborough and , 
Eugene personally reconnoitred all the possible battlefields between 
Douai and the front Valendennes-Arleux, and the confederate army 
was deployed in that direction. Only 30 battalions were left at the 
siege and 12 squadrons at Pont- 4 -Rache. The whole of the cavalry, 
which had been feeding its horses from the Deule barges south of 
was also brought across the Scarpe by Vitry. 

ccmfrontation developed day by day both sides received 
strong reinforcements: Villars foom the Rhine and Dauphin^ ; Marl- 
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borough of the Hessians on the spot, of the Palatines coming into 
Brabant, and of several cavalry regiments which Eugene had 
summoned from the Ehine. By l^y zz the armies faced each other, 
Marlborough and Eugene being astride of the Scarpe. These two. 
Commanders, acting as ever in the most perfect harmony, of course 
realized that Vilkrs might only be making a feint, and one fine 
night would move suddenly back to the west. They therefore built 
no fewer than twenty bridges across the Scarpe between Vitry and 



MAY 27-50, 1710 


the lines of circumvallation, so that their whole army, moving on 
interior could swing round to the new quarter of die compass 
without the slightest impedin^t. , . 

On May 25 VUlars made this move. Under the doak of darkness 
he crossed the. Scarpe by eight bridges just east of Arras, and 
deboudied into the plain of Lens. On May 27 the three French 
marshals, Villars, Berwick, and Montesquiou, reconnoitred die 
allied right wing and, not liking the look of it, continued their left- 
handed movement towards Lens. Simultaneously Madborough and 
Eugene extended their right, drew in the bulk of the siege troops, 
and formed a front feeing west, leaving only the Dutch under Tilly 
south of the Scarpe. On May 30 Villars advanced directly to within 
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barely two miles of the confederate line, which was now covered by 
a chain of redoubts. Simultaneously Albergotti began a series of 
vigorous sorties from Douai. Marlborough none the less brought 
up Tilly and the Dutch troops, and battle from all appearances seemed 
imminent. Both the allied Commanders feared this was not true. 
But Marlborough’s letters still convey a sharp impression of this 
crisis of war. 

“This minute they bring me word,” he wrote to Godolphia 
(May 22), 

that the French have passed the Scheldt, and are marching this way; 
they must make one motion more if they will attack us. Whatever 
may be the success, pray assure the Queen that, for her sake, as well 
as my own, I shall do my best; for, if we have a battle, this must 
decide the fate of almost sdl Christendom. . . . May the great God of 
battles give us success 1^ 

And (May 26); 

Marshal Villars’s army increases every day; those that are not yet 
come have ground marked for them in the line, which is above eight 
miles long. He gives out that his army will be 160,000 strong. It is 
certain they have a great number of battalions; but I believe, by the 
sickness they have at this time in their foot, we have as many men as 
they. . . . 

I am this day threescore; but, I thank God, I find myself in so 
good health that I hope to end this campaign without being sensible 
of the inconvenience of old age.* 


Marlborough to Townshnd 

June I, 1710 

*Marshal de Villars last Friday left his baggage at Arras with an 
intention to have attacked us that day, but when he came so near as 
to see us, he changed his mind, and has since called two councils of 
war. The enclosed will let you see their opinions, which I desire might be 
shown to nobody but the Pensioner, Count Sinzindorff and Slinge- 
landt; I have it from a hand that has never failed me, it is the same that game 
the first notice of the expedition of Scotland, as also that of Brussels, so that 
I rely on this paper and hope to be itf armed of the King of Frances answer. 

. The Prince of Savoy thinks we should resent the insincerity of the 
King of France, who at the same time he amused us with a sham 
negotiation gives orders to his general to venture battle,* 

■ And (June 2): 

1 Co«, V, 193. a Ibid., 194. a B.M., Add. MSS. 41178, K. 
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The enclosed is what was sent to the King of France two days ngoJ- 
If the Court should insist on attacking, his army is so near that he 
may be with us in two hours* timej however, we think ourselves so 
securely posted that we have sent the troops back for the carrying 
on of the siege. ... I thank God I have my health; but what I hea r 
from your side of the water gives me so much uneasiness that 7 a/xr 
not so fully pleased with those sanguine thoughts as formerly^ that God muld 
protect and bless us; but with all my soul I pray He may, and shall very 
freely venture my life that we may have success.^ 

All day the great masses watched each other within cannon, and 
at some points within musket, shot. The French marshals, includ- 
ing Villars, were agreed that the Allies were too strong to be 
attacked, and in the evening the French withdrew out of immediate 
striking distance. This was no doubt a wise decision. The question 
arises, however, why if the numbers of men were approximately 
equal, as Marlborough writes, he and Eugene did not themselves 
advance and attempt to force a battle. The answer must be that they 
did not intend at this time to run any supreme risks. They thought 
the war was certainly won, and that they need only continue to con- 
duct it successfully to compel a peace. Time, they believed, was on 
their side. There was no warrant for staking the overwhelming 
advantages that had been gained. This reasoning was no doubt 
sound upon all the military facts. Perhaps Marlborough was not 
hims elf satisfied with it. His mind was oppressed by the hostility 
of the Queen and the growing power of his foes in England. He 
did not feel that confidence in victory which had inspired him at 
Blenheim and Ramillies. “I am not so fully pleased with those 
sanguine thoughts as formerly, that God would protect and bless 
us,” is a sentence which shows that the strains and stresses to which 
he had been so long subjected had worn him down. Had he felt 
the same need atid titge for battle as in his campaign of 1705 it is by 
no t T>eam certain that Villars could have paraded and promenaded 
north of the Scarpe with impunity. 

As part of the siege works, a dam had been built acrcss the Scarpe 
at Biache to turn the waters for a time into the neighbouring marsh« 
and thus prevent the flooding of the trenches. This dyke was 
defended hy a fortified post. Villars was attracted by a plan to 
overpower this post, destroy the dam, and with the pent-up waters 

1 This m\xst have been a letter intercepted or betcayoi at the £coat. There were 
evidently two spies, one in the camp and cme at tibe Court. 

* Coxe, V, 195. 
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break an important bridge behind it, as a prelude to an attack on the 
allied sector between the Scarpe and the Sens^e. Oddly enough, at 
the same time Marlborough began to feel uneasy about Biache and 
this particular dam. On the morning of June z he rode thither 
himself with Count Tilly. He reinforced the garrison with eighty- 
men, and personally gave orders to the commanding oflScer to 
defend hims elf to the last extremity, assuring him that he would be 
supported in good time. The very same night about nine o’clock it 
happened that the enemy attacked. Whetber from cowardice or 
treachery, the officer surrendered the post without any resistance, 
and with six officers and 150 men was taken prisoner. The dam was 
partly broken, and some waters released before the counter-attack 
drove out the intruders. The bridge, however, was not swept away 
by the scour. The incident is of interest because, unless it was pure 
coincidence, it not only illustrates Marlborough’s attention to detail, 
but is another example of the unmnny efficiency of his Secret Service. 

The siege of Douai was strongly contested. Albergotti is said to 
have made no fewer than thirty-two sallies during its course. But 
the Prince of Anhalt’s attack in particular progressed steadily. The 
covered way was mastered by the middle of June, and on the 19th 
two important ravelins of the inner defences were stormed in a bloody 
assault. During the night of the 24th the besiegers were so much the 
masters that they were filling up the ‘capital ditch’ and building 
galleries across it. On the morning of the 25 th Albergotti beat a 
parley, offering to surrender Douai but not Fort Scarpe. This was 
refused, but after some haggling he yielded, and on the 26th articles 
of capitulation were agreed. 

On the morning of the 29th General Albergotti marched out with 
43 27 effective men. He led his troops past Marlborough and Eugene 
with mutual salutations. After having ridden some little distance he 
turned back and joined the two Princes, and all proceeded to dine 
together, while the survivors of the garrison made their way to 
Cambrai, escorted to the French lines by some squadrons of allied 
horse. 

The losses of the siege had been severe. Albergotti had lost a 
third of his men. The Allies had paid eight thousand casualties for 
the acquisition of the fortress ; but, what was even more costly, they 
had consumed the whole of May and June, and their campaign, 
.which had started so early and so b rilliant ly, was now a month 
behind their plans. Mailbotough’s depression was extreme. “I 
kmg,*’ he wrote to Godolphin (June 12), 
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for an end of the war, so God’s will be done; whatever the event 
may be, I shall have nothing to r^roach myself, having with all my 
heart done my duty, and being hitherto blessed with more success 
than ever known before. My wishes and duty are the same; but I 
car^t seff that I have the same san^ne prophetic spirit I did use to haoe^ for 
in all the former actions I did never doubt of success, we having had 
constantly the great blessing of being of one mind. I cannot say it is 
so now; for I feat some are run so far into villainous faction that it 
would give them more content to see us beaten; but if I live I will be 
so watchful that it shall not be in their power to do much hurt. The 
discourse of the Duke of Argyll is that when I please there will then 
be a peace; I suppose his friends speak the same language in England, 
so that I must every summer venture my life in a battle, and be found 
fault with in the winter for not bringing home peace, though I wish 
for it with all my heart and soul.^ 

Not only the resistance of the fortress but the ravages of typhus 
had smitten the besiegers. “My last quarters,” wrote Marlborough 
to Godolphin (June i6), 

infected a great many of my servants by which I have lost Groflfy, 
my steward, and poor Turliat jhis do^; but the rest are recovering. 
It is impossible, without seeing to be sensible of the misery of this 
country; at least one-half of the people of the villages, since the begin- 
ning of last winter, are dead, and the rest look as if they came out of 
their graves. It is so mortifying that no Christian can see it but must 
with all his heart wish for a speedy peace.* 

Harley’s tentaedes now extended in all directions. He had brought 
into being a group of offic:ers clustered around the Duke of Argyll 
who were actively disloyal to the Cbmmander-in-Chief, under 
whom they were serving, and eageriy bidding for promotion in the 
Army from the regime that was rising into power. 

Orrery to Harley 

Caup befokb Douat 
Jme 21, 1710 

Mr Benson will be able to give you a good account of our a&iirs 
here, having been in the camp with us about six weeks, where he has 
been several times entertained by the Vicar-General [a sneering allusion 
to Marlborough’s wish for the Belgian Viceroyaity] and often had 
discourse with him. I think I already observe an alteration in the 
behaviour of this great man and his friends upon the prospect of the 
change in England. Ihcy seem to affect a greater air of civility than 
1 Core, V, 197. * Ibii^ 198. 
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they once thought they should ever have occasion for, and I am apt 
to they will in some little time make overtures of accommoda- 
tion; for I am persuaded that, though the General should entirely lose 
his power, he will do aU he can to keep his place. 

The Duke of Argyll and I have yet had but very little correspon- 
dence with him, and we have no inclination to have any with him for 
the future, further than the duty of our posts obliges us to; but it is the 
custom for all officers when they quit the camp to ask bis leave, which is a 
ceremony we would willingly omit if we could. The only way I think for us to 
be dispensed with in that respect is for the Queen by letter or aty other proper 
method to signify to us her leave to go out of the camp and return to England 
when we think fit. 

I have lately written to H[enry] S[t John] about my being made a 
Major-General. ... I am plainly left out in this last promotion out of 
pique which has stopped at me though there are not Major-Generals 
enough upon this establishment I don’t desire it for my own par- 

ticular advantage. . . 

And again fcom the camp before B6thune Quly 31): 

Some time ago I writ to H. St {John] pretty earnestly to let him 
know how necessary I thought it was that some restraint should be 
put to that exorbitant power Lord Marlborough has in the army. 
I am every day more convinced of that necessity, for he plainly disposes 
of preferments here with no other view but to create a faction sufficient 
to support him against the Queen and her fidends in case every other 
prop should faiL 

I mentioned at the same time my promotion of Major-General which I 
think I have no ill title to, and which I suppose upon the first application to 
the Queen will be panted. It will be of use to encourage her friends here and 
will add a little to the present mortification of his Highness.^ 

It is not often that personal motives are so nakedly exposed. 

The flow of Ally reinforcements was continuous. Marlborough 
replaced the weakened regiments from his numerous garrisons, and 
in the first week of July he and Eugene stood at the head of 182 
battalions and 284 squadrons, all in good strength, a total of 
120,000 men. It was still their intention to strike at Arras, the key- 
stone of the last line of the French fortress barrier. In the free of 
bad weather it took a fortnight from the frU of Douai to recondi- 
tion the army, to replenish its food and forage, and to place it upon 
a ^w front north of the Scarpe between Douai and Lens. On the 

1 j I ' 

J Fottland Papets, iv, 544. ® Ibid., 553. 
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1 2th the Allies moved forward past and over the Vimy Ridge, and 
lay along the Scarpe with Arras in full view. Villars, denuding the 
French garrisons not immediately threatened, had concentrated an 
even larger army in his new lines stretching along the Crinchon 
stream from Arras to the Somme. These fortifications, held in force 
by the main army of France, offered bluntly to the Allies another 
Malplaquet. Upon the acceptance or refusal of this challenge the 



JULY 12, 1710 


decisive character of the campaign depended. Afterwards, as will 
be seen, Argyll attacked Marlborough for timidity in not having 
besieged Arras, as he had already attacked him for temerity in fight- 
ing at Malplaquet; but at the time the allied high command was 
united in declining to play so high a stake as the great frontal attack 
upon the whole French army in its entrenchments which was the 
needful preliminary. All were agreed that the, French position was 
too strong to assault. General Kane, a competent officer not in- 
volved in the highest a^drs or intrigues, says, ** Villars^s army much 
outnumbered ours, and he retired behind the Sens^, so that there 
was no coming at him nor laying siege to Arras.” It was therefore 
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resolved to lay siege to B^thune, a place of minor importance on the 
southern tributary of the Lys, which opened a waterway for a subse- 
quent attack on Saint-Venant and Aire. This decision was in fact a 
reversion to the discarded alternative of a coastal advance, at a 
season too late to reap its rewards. Marlborough revolved deeply 
an attack upon Calais and Boulogne. Political deterrents were 
added to the military difficulties. He wrote to Godolphin (August 2): 


You may be assured that the King of France is so encouraged 
by what passes in England that he has taken a positive resolution for 
the continuation of the war, and reckons upon my not being employed 
this next campaign. The little consideration that the Queen has for 
you and me makes it not safe for me to make any proposal for the 
employing those regiments now in the Isle of White; though, if things 
were formedy, I could attempt a project on the sea-coast that might 
prove advantageous. But as everything is now, I dare attempt nothing, 
but w\vat I am almost sure must succeed; nor am I sure that those 
now in power would keep my secret.^ 


Bdthune, which was defended by fifteen battalions, was invested 
on July 15, and capitulated on August 29.^ The siege was bloody, 
and cost 3500 men, apart firom sickness and desertion. ViUars con- 
tinually threatened a battie for its relief, but he, like the allied com- 
manders, was not prepared to “venture.” Once again, after the 
capture of Bdthune, Madborough and Eugene pondered the ques- 
tion of a general assault upon the French entrenchments, and once 
again they decided not to try. “Our sickness continues,” wrote 
Madborough to Sarah (August 28), “but I thank God I have my 
health, and will take the best care I cm to keep it. My poor coach- 
man, that has lived so long with me, died of this fever yesterday; 
and poor Daniel, my favourite cx)ok, is not yet recovered; but they 
hope he wUl.”® Although there had been no battie, the losses of the 
campaign had been heavy: eight thousand at Douai, 3 500 at B^thune, 
and fourteen thousand sick or deserted. Nevertheless, while resign- 


^ Coxe, -vi, 342. 
ss 


Argfll to Harl^ 


Ai^st 29 

The town of Bdthune has designed to capitulate, so we shall have it in a day or 
two. What our mighty Prince of Blenheim will thinV of doing afterwards, I know 
not; but if we pretend to take any more towns, our infentry will be quite destroyed 
and our horse so much out of order that we shall be obliged to stay as long in garrison 
spring as the enemy, and I don’t know but his Grace may think it his interest to 
so. [Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, 569.] 

* 332, 
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g the main objective, and in spite of “a very unlucky accident,”^ 
ley felt strong enough to attack two fortresses at once. 

On September 6 Anhalt with forty battalions and as many 
juadions besieged Aire, and Nassau-Friesland (the Prince of 
)range) with twenty battalions and five squadrons Saint-Venant. 
)f two towns 



tire was incompar- 
bly the stronger, 
nd held a gartison 
>f fourteen battah 
ons, double that 
vhich defended 
Saint-Venant. Marl 
borough stood mid- 
way between his 
sieges and Arras. 

Upon the whole, 
this phase offered 
Villars his besjt 
opportunity. With 
siaty battalions and 
forty-five squadrons 
withdrawn from the 
allied army for the 
sieges, and with all 
Brabant exposed ex- 
cept for its fortress- 
es, the possibility 
was open to him of 
taking the offensive. 

He sug^ted this sieges op aibe and sAnsrr-VEasiANT 

course to Louis 

XIV, but in a half-hearted manner. The King, who was watching the 
Kn glisb Court even more closely than the fighting ficont, would not 

1 Marlbonuigb to GothlpUn 

Sept, the ivtd, 1710 

■*Since my last we have had no lettas &om England. Wee have hete had a very 
onlocky Great part of our powder and amunidon that was for the 

on of these two si^es, came from Gand on djursday last escott*d fay izoo foot uid 
450 horse on ffiday thay were attack’d the Enemy and beaten, to that ^powder 
was blown upp, and the rest of the store sh^ sunk ; I have sent to liUe Menin Tommy 
and Doway to sec what stores we can have fewn those pbces, for Pr. Eug^ and my 
self are restdv’d not to raise this si^ as as we have any hopes of gettmg powder 
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allow liirn to run such risks. Villars therefore contented himsdf with 
harassing the communications, and one sharp action occurred with 
Eugene’s foraging parties and their escorts, in which the French sus- 
tained a rebuff. Saint-Venant fell on September 30. Aire made a more 
obstinate and formidable resistance. The slaughter was heavy, and 
the weather terrible. “Our poor men,” wrote Marlborough, “are 
up to their knees in water.” It was not until November 9 that the 
capitulation was signed. The garrison had lost more than a third of 
its strength, and the Allies nearly seven thousand men, apart from 
sickness. Villars, whose wound required repeated attention, had 
handed over the command of his army to Harcourt after the fall of 
Bdthune some six weeks earlier. It was now too late to attempt an 
advance on Abbeville and the creation of a new base there, and both 
armies dispersed into winter quarters. 

Although this campaign, so costly in casualties and disease, was 
conducted impeccably by Marlborough, and the results achieved 
were substantial, it -was nevertheless a disappointment. That Marl- 
borough and Eugene with 120,000 men should not have been able 
to bring the enemy to battle or take Arras seems, surprising in view 
of the achievements of thek great years. Reasons other than military 
must be invoked in explanation. Marlborough, ageing rapidly, 
^ "midermined at home, uncertain of the loyalty of some of his princi- 
pal ofl&cers, could bring himself to do no more than play mili tary 
i chess vrith his accustomed skiU, and wait for the enemy to make some 
j fatal mistake. If he had run the supreme risk, if he had hurled his 
I army upon the French entrenchments, or if, repeating his manoeuvre 
I of 1705 and carrying eight days’ supplies in his wagons, he had 
• marched through the intervals between the French fortresses and 
forced a crisis, he might have ended the war at a stroke, or, on the 
other hand, have ruined aU. No one can pronounce. The authority 
of the twin Captains cannot lightly be set aside by posterity. What 
they deemed imprudent must certainly have been perilous. What 
they declared to be impossible was probably beyond the reach of 
. ^mortal man. 


eaough to make the ttenches, but what gives me the greatest rineasiiiess is that this 
misfortune may make our designe on the Cost impracticable, but I am so desirous of 
executing it, that you maybe sure if it be possable, it shtill be attempt’d; but my head 
at this time is so foil how to gett the necessary stores for the carrying on of this siege, 
that I cant think of any thing else for some few da]^. [Blenheim MSS.] 


* 
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SUNDERLAND’S DISMISSAL 

1710 — ^APRIL-JULY 

H itherto the forces gathering against the dom^tic 
system and foreign policy of Marlborough and Godol- 
phin had been numerous and powerful, but disunited. 
After the trial of Sadieverell ihey became sentient and 
focused. There emerged the same group of powerful nobles loosely 
attached to either party which had played its part in 1708 and was to 
do so again in 1714. But this time their weight was cast on the 
Tory side. The encouragement which the Queen gave to almost 
all elements hostile to her own leading Ministers offered proq>ects 
of favour and power to both honest antagonism and selfish aims. 
To control the government of Brimin, which MariboroT^h’s sword 
had raised so high, was an attraction captivating the great nobles 
and magnates of the day. At the root lay Harley with the Tory 
Party, and now, somewhat ihcpngmously, with the Church, The 
je^ous of disaffected officers in the Army found their leader in the 
Ehike of ArgyU. In the Cabinet the Ehike of Somerset was incited 
by the craft of Harley and the smiles of Anne to puisue his dream 
of heading a Government. He found support at this time firom the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal. He saw himself upon the high 
road to mastery; he did not hear the slighting comments which those 
whom he aspired to lead, and whose interests for a time he served, 
were accustomed to make upon him behind his back. Already, as 
has been described, Shrewsbury had begun in his cautious manner 
to work with Harley. All these n^n in the months following the 
Sacheverell fiasco ‘entered into measures^ — ^to use their dignified 
expression — with one another. Harley, in dose touch with St JohnJ 
guided &om the House of Commons; Argyll glared in the camp;] 
Somerset flaunted himself at the Court; and Shrewsbury lent anj 
aspect of prudence and disinterested moderation to the whole cal^ 
A novel tprm now came into British politics. The five Whig lords 
had been called the Junto. The new group was nicknamed the 
Juntilk. “There is a Juntilkt in imitation of the Junta,” Count 
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md not handsome.” He rarely spoke in Parliament, but was 
behind the scenes. He was one day to make a speech which got 
into trouble. 

Apart &om Argyll and Orrery, who were actually serving in 
Flanders, these personages were not acting beyond their rights. 
Harley’s combination, however disreputable and clandestine in its 
methods, is not to be dismissed as mere intrigue. It represented 
powerful forces in the land, and stood for a definite and arguable 
policy both at home and abroad. Harley had never diverged from 
the principle on which he had accq>ted the Secretaryship of State 
before Blenheim, of a broad-based centre administration to serve 
the Queen and make her independent of the extremists of either 
fiiction. This had also been the conception of Marlborough and 
Godolphin, but they had been forced to abandon it, and had become 
the ^ents or prisoners of the Whig Junto. They had done this 
against their and better judgment; but the fact remained that 
they had done it. Neither had the Queen altered her general posi- 
tion of wishing to reign above either party with the assistance of 
leading statesmen ficom both sides. Harley had received in the 
Sacheverell turmoil an unexpeded and most powerful source of 
strength ficom the excited and now arrogant Chtr^ party and clergy. 
This did not harmonize with his general view, but it was none the 
less welcome and potent. Nor could even the Jacobites be dis- 
dained. They proffered their goodwill to a movement which 
promised to them the disintegration of the European coalition which 
had so long waged successful war against their true King — as they 
saw it — and against the chivalrous Fraich monarch who had 
sheltered him, and who championed the Catholic feith. 

But apart ftom self-interest and die wish to acquire control of 
the State the main bond between all these diverse elements was a 
common desire for peace. Harley’s policy was to stop the war, 
Shrewsbury was convinced not only that it should stop now, but 
that it might have been stopped in the spring of 1709. The Tory 
Party wanted p^ce, but peace with British profit. The Queen was 
the least convinced upon the peace. Her chief desire was to free 
herself ficom the Whigs, and now ficom the Marlboroughs, and to 
reign — ^to quote the phrase by which she was allured — ^“as Queen 
indeed.” But she had been too long in die war to think lightly of 
the abandonment of its ain^. She was convinced that only by 
unquestionable victory could her throne be safe; and she saw 
no means of accomplishing this end but through Marlborough. 
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Maffei^ wrote to Victor Amadeus, “and the Duke of Somerset, who 
is called by the nickname of ‘tiae Sovereign,’ plays the figure of a 
chief, although the others, who are of his society, make him depend 
on their counsels, and only make use of him to inspire the Queen 
with what they think proper.”® 

Behind them gathered a train of minor- figures, peers and Mem- 
bers, some in the Ministry, some in the Army, all in high expectation 
of office or promotion. jA^ong these the Earl of Orrery, Earl Rivers, 
and Earl Poulett were the most prominent and bitter. Orrery and 
Rivers were general officers of the army. Rivers had made the cam- 
paign of 1702 under Marlborough, who promoted him lieutenant- 
general. Hoping to advance more rapidly, he procured Marl- 
borough’s aid in obtaining the command of the ‘descent’ planned 
by Guiscard on the French coast in 1706. When this force was 
diverted to Spain he found himself confronted with the choice of 
serving imder Galway or returning home. He preferred to return 
home after disparaging Galway to the best of his ability at the Court 
of Charles HE. In April 1708 Marlborough nominated him to the 
Queen for promotion to general of horse, and also had him sworn a 
Privy Councillor. This ambitious man foresaw the downfall of the 
Whigs, and by the winter of 1709 was intimate with Harley and 
active in his interest. We have seen how serviceable this interest- 
proved to him when the post of Constable of the Tower fell vacant 
Thenceforward he became the unscrupulous and virulent enemy of 
the Commander-tn-Chief under whom he served, and to whom his 
whole rise had been due. Macky says of Rivers: 

He was one of the greatest rakes in England in his younger days, 
but always a lover of the constitution of his coimtry; is a gentieman 
of very good sense and very cunning; brave in his person; a lover of 
pky, and understands it well; hath a very good estate and improves 
it every day; something covetous; a tall, handsome man and of a 
very fair complexion;® 

to which Swift adds “an arrant knave in co mm on dealings, and very 
prostitute.”* 

Earl Poulett^ nicknamed “Swallow,” had played some part in 
the Union with Scotland in 1706, and was a Tory politician of minor 
consequence. Macky describes him as “a mean figure in his person, 

^ The Savoyard Minister in London. * Coxe, v, 224. ® Macky, pp. 57-58. 

* When he died prematurely in 1712 his will created a stir. Efc left nothing to his 
bat distri b u t ed a fortune among twenty ladies, described by Swift In less , 
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Therefore, while the successive steps which Anne took to achieve her 
personal aims, or in response to the pressure of forces round her, 
wore the aspect of deliberate design, they were in fact only tentative, 
and were limit ed at every stage by the fear of a break-up of the 
Alliance or a financial collapse in the Qty of London. 

In the winter of 1709 the leading members of the so-called Juntilla 
believed that a good peace was procurable at ?wdll. They con- 
tinued to nurse this conviction in the spring of 1710; but although 
they remained eager for peace, they became, as the summer wore on 
and they approached nearer to direct responsibility, increasingly 
doubtful whether it could now be obtained on any terms which die 
nation would accept. They were not blind to the fact that as they 
weakened Marlborough, and as the shadow of his approaching fall 
spread across Europe, the goal they sought receded. They were in 
dose enough contact with affairs to feel the stiffening of the French 
attitude. At length they realized that there was no chance of their 
being able to present a good peace to the nation before the dection. 
To present a bad peace was to ruin their chances. Therefore, like 
the Queen, they reached the condusion that the war must be con- 
tinued for the present, and this in its turn imposed a certain restraint 
upon their action. 

In this, jrather than in any lack of power, lies the es^lanation of 
the gradualness with which the change of Government was effected. 
For, after aU, it was upon the dection that all political fortunes 
depended. All the news from the country was bad for the Whigs. 
There was keen political exdtement and a great deal of discontent. 
The Tory Party was achve and confident, and the Church vehement. 
The Whig leaders knew all this as soon as their opponents, and were 
completdy unnerved thereby. With the estranged Queen on one 
side and a hostile dec:torate on the other they fdt that they were 
doomed. They and their majorities in both Houses stood upon a 
trapdoor, and at his sdected moment Harley could draw the bolt. 
This sour fact explains, though it does not excnise, their lack of 
loyalty to one another. Their only choice appeared to be either to 
r«ign together and at once or to be dismissed piecemeaL They 
drifted into the latter course largely because of their hope that the 
normal life of the Parliament on which alone they now depended 
might be preserved, and also that peihaps Marlborough, whom they 
ridden so hard in the previous year, might produce some new 
" ^iiM^^-which would once again retrieve all. In this unhappy plight 
hp snmmer. 
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With the appointment of Shrewsbury the Queen felt that she had 
gone far enough for the moment. She would not be pressed into 
action which would lead to Marlborough’s resignation. Neither 
would she tree herself from the “bondage” of Sarah and the Whigs 
to submit to another thraldom of the Somersets and the Tories. 
She was well aware that the disgmce of Marlborough and his wife 
would not bring the country any nearer to the peace she was begin- 
ning apprehensively to contemplate. Harley had, therefore, to move 
with caution. Access to the Queen ‘had been increasingly difficult 
since the rise of the Somersets at Court. A doleful letter from Abigail 
reveals this. 


Abigail Masbam to Robert Harley 

Aprtl 17, 1710 

I am very uneasy to see you, but my poor aunt, [the Queen] will 
not consent to it yet; she puts me off from time to time, which gives 
me a great deal of trouble. I think it necessary for her service as well 
as my own for us to meet, for a great many reasons; therefore I have 
a mind to do it without her knowledge and so secret that it is impos- 
sible for anybody but ourselves to know it I would come to you 
to-morrow night about eight o’clock to yoiir own house if you approve 
of it, but if you have made any appointment with company, any other 
night will serve me. Send this person to me to-morrow about ten in 
the morning to let me know your resolution what I must do.^ 

If Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Harley could agree upon the next 
move, and gain the Queen’s support for acting, another Ministerial 
change would follow. Strenuous efforts were made throughout 
April and May to create this situation. Harley had his internal 
difficulties. The high Tory feeling aroused by the Sachevcrell trial, 
unless carefully managed, might swamp his moderate schemes. His 
secret correspondence with Buys and the peace party in Holland 
had led to hostile comment in the House of Commons. There had 
been mutterings even of impeachment.* Opinion among the Whigs 
was divided. Godolphin still hoped, though faintly, for an under- 
standing between Shrewsbury and the Whigs. But how was this to 
be achieved? His own position became daily more embarrassed. 
He was reading one day to the Queen a reference in one of Towns- 
, bend’s letters which mentioned rumours that the Treasury was to 
be put in commission. “She gave a sort of scornful smile,” wrote 
the Treasurer, 

1 Pottland Papers, H.M.C,y iv, 540. 

2 See The Wentvortb Papers^ p. 112, 
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but did not tbink fit to say a word to me upon it, and, perhaps, it is 
not yet in her intentions or thoughts; but what she may be brought to 
in rtmp, by a perpetual course of ill offices and lies from Mr Harley 
and his friends, and no pains taken by anybody for me, to break the 
force of those impressions, I am sure I cannot answer. But this I 
know, that as long as you are abroad in the field, and that your army 
cannot be regularly paid but by my particular care and endeavour, 
no slight provocation shall prevail with me to quit my post. ... But 
the ihsolency of Mr Harley and his creature is inexpressible. The Duke 
of Argyll’s brother [Lord Islay] and Lord Rivers, and that sort of 
cattle, have as little management [/.«. decent behaviour] here as you 
say he has abroad.^ 


Marlborough to Heinsius 

May 8, 1710 

*. . . Your desiring my thoughts as to what effect the change in 
England may have as to the common cause God only can tell, but to 
you as a friend I own very ftankly that I do not like it, and do from 
my soul wish that we had a good peace; I am sure you do me the 
iustice to believe that I shall lose no opportunity this campagne that 
may bring it to that happy end.*^ 


Sarah had retired to Windsor Lodge after her parting ftom the 
‘Queen in April. She was now disillusioned of the Whigs, and 
impatient at their weakness and vacillation. She despised the in- 
dividual attempts they made to stand well with Somerset at the 
expense of Godolphin.® She remained convinced that there was no 
comfort to be dmwn from Shrewsbury. With sure instinct, she 
distrusted his affabilities, she recognized him throughout as an 
enemy. She was disgusted when the Whigs in their distress sug- 
gested even that she should seek a reconciliation with Abigail. 
Sunderland had toyed desperately with the idea of joining forces 
with Somerset. He had a three hours’ conversation with hirn, as 
between colleagues, and reported hopefully that Somerset had 
spoken with great coldness of Shrewsbury, and had declared that 
he had only met Harley once at Argyll’s house. Sarah was sure 
that her son-in-law was allowing himself to be deceived. 

She now became the object of Whig solicitations to return to 
Court. We have need of “a good advocate wilii the Queen,” wrote 
Lady Cowper (May 14).* Godolphin ftequently advised her to 
come to town, and Maynwaring constantly warned her of the dangers 

^ .Godolphin to Madborough, May j/id, 1710; Gjxc, vii, 227-2x8. 

Atchbres. ® Maynwaring to Sarah; 'Sarah Corrtspmimft, i, 316-317. 
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of leaving the field open.^ But Sarah at this time followed Marl- 
borough’s advice to keep dear of the Court and leave the Queen 
alone. She shared to the full his presdent pessimism. She took 
such pains to have her letters destroyed that history is indebted to 
Maynwaring for preserving the following sprightly epitome. 

Sarah to Mi^nwaring 

Satstrdt^ Morning, the zotb of May, 1710 

. . . What you write to-day of “The Sovereign” [Somerset] and his 
company at dinner, is not of a piece with the last letters; and ’tis 
certain if 89 [the Whigs] think of continuing in the Government, that 
fool must be exposed and run down: there is no other way to deal 
with him; but as long as fear an ill Parliament, no thin g can be done 
but by gaining 28 [the Duke of Shrewsbury] which I believe is im- 
possible, tho* I find 6 [Sunderland] is pretty well satisfied with him . 
I wish I may be mistaken in my opinion. But what a melancholy 
reflection it is for 89 that now their fate depends upon gaining a man, 
that t’other day they would have flown over the top of the house if 
anybody had proposed his coming into «iiployment. Since [either] 
tlxir bottom is not very strong, or dse we apprehend sh^ows; if the fitrst^, 
I think they have been very much to bk^ to 38 [Godolphin] and 39 
[hkrlborough]; if the last, they must yield to 28 [Shrewsbury], just 
come into the service.® 

There was the root of the matter. They “fear an ill Parliament. 

, . . Their bottom is not very strong.” Was it, then, for these men 
of straw that she had toiled so long, to find that, having grabbed 
all at her expense, they could not even stand themselves, but must 
drag down Marlborough and Godolphin with them? 

The Duke, from the impressions he could derive at the front, 
had stiH not entirely discarded hopes of Shrewsbxuy. He enjoined 
his wife not to be oflfendai by the ignominious suggestions of the 
Whigs in their despair. He saw the whole scene with sombre 
vision; everything he wrote came true. 

Rumour was now busy at Court and in the coffin-houses that 
Sunderland would be the next victim. Tory addresses were being 
beamed against him in the City, in Surrey, in Shropshire. Tory 
partisans assailed him throughout the country. The talk was that 
the fall of Sunderland would be the prelude to the dismissal of the 
Parliament. Marlborough had heard of this in the camp from the 
high language of Argyll and his dique of officers. 

1 Sarah Correspondence, i, 536. 
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John to Sarah 


May 18/29, 1710 

... To be emperor of the world I would not give reason for people 
to believe any consideration would make me truckle to Mrs Mashm. 

I can, for the good of my country and friends, live so as not to seem 

to know they are in the world. . . . 

If Shrewsbury intends to keep any measures with you and me he will make 
it bis business not to suffer Sunderland to be removed, but when the time mty 
he proper for the taking off of the mask his being put out will be the first step. 

I have so resented the behaviour of 221 [the Duke of Argyll] that 
nobody converses with him but such as are angry with me.^ 

About a week later the following note reached Harley: 

Somerset to Harley 

Kensington 
May 24, 1710 

The Duke of Shrewsbury says you desire to talk with me, so let 
me know before eight o’clock if you can be at home, or at Northum- 
berland House, this night at nine, accordingly I will come from hence. 
In case you choose to come to me I will have a servant to conduct you, 
and if I come to you, then have your back door open for me; but if 
this notice has not the good fortune to fall into your hands by eight 
o’clock, then any time you shall appoint to-morrow morning I shall 
obey.” 

Unknown as yet to Marlborough, Shrewsbury had taken his first 
important step. He had brought together Harley and Somerset, and 
he provided easy access for Harley to the Queen. At the head of 
the JuntiUa a powerful triumvirate had come into being. A further 
attack could now be launched against the "Whig holders of office. 
Sunderland was to be dismissed, and the hostile forces also felt 
themselves strong enough for another aflEront to Marlborough, which 
should produce a separate trial of strength. 

After the campaign Marlborough had submitted a series of 
promotions to encourage the Army. He had, however, stopped on 
the roster only one short of the names of Mrs Masham’s brother. 
Colonel Hill, and of her husband. Colonel Masham. Harley and 
Somerset were not slow to point this out to the Queen. They saw, 
and so did she, an opportunity of renewing under more favourable 
^^QgM^tions the rankling issue that had be^ fought out earher in 
The Queen invited Marlborough to propose both names, 

^ i, * Portland P^>et8, H.M.C., iv, 54*- 
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and meanwhile she delayed signing the whole list of promotions. 
Marlborough immediately complied in the case of Masham, but 
raised objections to Hill which were certainly justified on military 
grounds; for even in those days of fivour such an appointment 
would create a scandal in the Army. 

While Cardonnel was at the front Walpole acted as Secredry-at- 
War.i The Queen sent for him. She remarked that if the promo- 
tion list were stopf>ed only one short of Mrs Masham’s brother it 
would be thought by all the world to be done out of prejudice to 
him. She then told Walpole ‘‘to notify her Secretary of State for 
three more commissions of Brigadiers.”* Walpole knew that Sarah 
had not been satisfied with his attitude about the Hill promotion 
in January. He was sincerely attached to the Whig interest, to Marl- 
borough, and especially to Sarah, to whom he felt himself indebted 
for his advancement, and of whose reproaches he stood at this timf; 
in awe. He therefore expostulated boldly with the Queen, remind- 
ing her that she had a lready told him that, though she wished Colonel 
HiU to be Brigadier, she would not insist upon it if tl^ Duke ol^ecied. 
With his quiet force, already noticeable, he used all the arguments 
about the mortification such a step would be to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and how it would lessen his cmdit and authority in the 
Army. “I shall be in a very unhappy circumstance,” he wrote to 
Marlborough, “if I venture to say tlmt to the Queen which perhaps 
few servants have done, and at the same time shall be thought to 
act a trimming game.” There is no doubt that he went very fer in 
his remonstrances, and also that the Queen was shaken thereby. 
She consulted at length not to order the three extra commissions 
.until Walpole had been able to write to Marlborough about them. 
Till then, however, she would sign none of the other commissions. 
At this point she blurted out that she had stopped them in order 
to force the HiH promerfion. Walpole continued to protest, and the 
Queen had misgivings about the admissbn she had nuKle. She jx> 
doubt saw how it might be tepmsented that she was holding 
the entke promotion of the Army in order to fevoor Ahlgail^s 
brother. 

“She commanded me striedy,” wrote Walpole to Madborough, 
“not to tell anybody, in particular not to let you know that she 
stopped the commissions on this acemmt, but would have it thoas^h^ 
as it hitherto has been, that the deky was acddcntaL” Walpole 
ends his letter to Mariborough: 

1 CoTC, Memoirs of Sir Robert Wtsjpok (1798), i, zj n. 
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As my obligations to the Duchess of Madborough ate so infinite 
that I would rather dye than deservedly lose her good opinion, soe 
I beg if my judgment may sometimes lead me to think what is not 
altogether agreeable to her, you will not expose me to her resentment, 
if you doe not distrust my sincerity, which, believe me, you never 
shall have reason to doe.^ 

The busy -circles at Court were soon astir with this new mischief. 
We may admire the cleverness of selecting a point which at the same 
time enlisted the Queen’s affection for Abig^, revived her vexation 
over the January dispute, and threatened Marlborough with a thrust 
which must, if it went home, humiliate him before his army. More- 
over, this was the very point on which it had already been found 
impossible to marshal Whig resistance. It seemed to the Whig 
leaders no more, one way or the other, than a petty piece of patron- 
age — of which there was plenty — and a chance of pleasing the Queen 
cheaply. They were concerned that Marlborough should take it so 
seriously. They did not see that it would rot the Army, and treated 
it entirely as a matter to be smoothed. Marlborough’s daughter, 
Lady Sunderland, was no doubt e:q)ressmg the prevailing view in 
Whig circles when she wrote her mother ia the last days of May: 

When I heard the report mamma speaks of, of Mr Masham’s having 
something given him in the army, I did not think it wrong (as the 
world is made) for papa to humour the queen in it; but for the other 
[an accommodation with Abigail] I own I hoped it an impossible thing 
for you ever to be reconciled to such a creature even if it could do 
good, but that is impossible; it would, may be, let her do the mischief 
underhand. I dare say nothing will be ever right, but the removing 
her; and if that can’t be, I hope she will join with the Tories and not? 
with the Whigs, and then it won’t be in their power to ruin all the 
world when there is a peace.® 

And Godolphin to Marlborough (June 2): 

I find by Mr Walpole, that you have not been easy in the matter of 
Abigail’s brother. I am sorry for it, because it puts a diflBculty upon 
your fdends here, and nothing would so much gratify your enemies. 
The question is not so much what is wrong and what is right, but 
what gives a handle to the Duke of Somerset to tell lies, and makp! 
impressions, where nobody has the opportunity of setting it right, or 
"SO much as of knowing it till it is too late,® 

\ ^ Ccae, Walpok, i, 25 a. * Sarah Correspondenct, 1, 273-274. 
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Meanwhile Marlborough, in reply to Walpole, gave reasons which 
might seem unanswerable. 

ClMP BEFORE DouAT 

May z^tbf 1710 

. . . The trew reason for my restraining the promotions of brigadiers 
to the 25 th of March, was not only from the numbers and confusion 
it must have occasion’d amongest the queen’s subjects, but also 
have given great disatisfaction to all the forainers, this army being 
compos’d of eight different nations, and next to the blessing of God, 
we owe all our success to our unanimity, which has been hethertoo, 
as if in reallity we were but one nation, so that I beg her majesty will 
be pleas’d to aUowe of its stoping at the 25th of March; and as soon 
as a promotion can be made with any couUor of reason, I shall be sure 
to take care of those mention’d by the queen.^ 

Anne was conscious of the weight of these reasons which Walpole 
urged resolutely upon her. “The Queen was,” wrote Walpole to 
hlarlborough, using ciphers fiar names, 

not a little at a loss what to do and seemed both unwilling to comply 
or deny; at last desired it might be done, but in the softest manner 
that was possible. 'Ihc comnmsion is therefore to be taken oxit by 
me and sent over to you to be delivered at the end of the campaign 
or when he shall think fit, The Queen promised to write this night 
to you to assure you that no mortification was meant; and I must say 
that in this and the last conference there seem’d a great struggle betwixt 
the desire of doing the thing and not putting a mortification upon you.* 

Marlborough, painfully aware of his lack of support at home, 
was so far mollified by these expressions that he published the 
co mmi ssion at once. Colonel Hill became a Br^adior. The Army 
did not, however, receive any immediate benefit from his military 
skill. He repaired at once to Spa to undergo a thorough cure before 
subjecting himself to the rigours of active service. As this treatment 
did not quite carry him on till the end of the campaign, he foui^ it 
necessary in due course to write to Marlbotou^: 


Bsissees 

Oftabtr 29, 1710 

*Thc benefit I hoped to receive by the waters made me ^y ^ long 
as my pass would permit me. Since I was come to this place every 
one tells me the Army after the siege will break up. If so, I hope your 
Grace will excuse my coining back to the camp and give me leave to 
1 Coxe, Wa^k^ 19. * 22. 
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go for England which I humbly submit to your Grace and shall wait 
here for yom orders.^ 

The Triumvirate at the head of the Juntilla found the Queen 
very ready to get rid of Sunderland, and relieved that they thought 
it could now be safely done. The question of his successor was more 
delicate. Harley, true to his plan of a Government of the Centre, 
wished to offer Sunderland*s Secretaryship of State to the mild 
Whig Newcasde. The Tories pressed hajrd for a wholehearted 
member of their own party. Anglesey and “ Swallow” Poulett both 
heard tb^tr rkims discussed in their presence at Harley^s house. 
Harley had need of all his tact. Anglesey was too extreme to suit 
his combination in the vacant office. Such a choice would alienate 
all tniddk. opinion. He made Poulett, who really had no chance, 
flatter himseff with the idea that he should make a high-minded anci 
voluntary sacrifice of what he was in no case going to receive. It 
was difl&cult, he suggeste4 to bring in a man so dose a friend of his 
as “ Swallow.”® If he must have a Tory Harley preferred a colour- 
less figure. 

Godolphin, still wearily confiding, in spite of Sarah’s scepticism, 
in Shrewsbury’s benevolence, saw no other way to save Sunderlanci 
tb^ifi that Marlborough should appeal to the Lord Chamberlain. 
Marlborough’s remaining influence was begged in aid all through 
the summer not only by Godolphin but by the Whigs. He had no 
illusions: but out of loyalty he complied with his friend’s request. 
He wrote to Shrewsbury. The letter is not extant. It would in any 
case have been futile. Actually it arrived too late. Sarah’s dis- 
approval of such a gesture was antidpated, and the letter was kept 
secret firom her. “Lady Marlborough,” wrote Godolphin, “has 
been, and is still, so mucih dissatisfied with the Duke of Shrewsbury 
that I thought it would rather do hurt to acquaint her with your 
letter to him.” Shrevsbury contented himself with disclaiming all 
responsibility. He threw the blame on Abigail. * “ She could make 
the Queen,” he remarked to Sarah, “stand on her head if she chose.”® 
By June i Godolphin was certain of Sunderland’s coming dismissal, 
that the question of a successor alone caused delay. 

“I am tol(h’* wrote Sarah to Ma 3 mwaring (June i), “that the 
persecution against Lord Sunderland is renewed again, with more 
violence than ever. ... I condude the Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord 

i.VC , . A Bknlidm MSS. 

- . ^ S(»'Poalett to Harle7, Portlaad Papers, H.Af.C., iv, 542-545. - 

of Duchess of Mtudbotough (Blenheim MSS.). 
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Halifex, the Duke of Newcastle and Mr Harley are pretty near of 
one mind.”^ Sarah was entitled, according to her and also our ideas, 
to apply the word ** violence” to the turning out of Ministers who 
still possessed effective majorities in both Houses- Her own 
“violence” was of a simpler dbaracter. About this the tale-bearers 
were again active. 


Marthoy La^ to HarUj 

Mtg 1%, 1710 

I am almost frighted to death with the threats of a great Lady who 
is now retired from Court, which one that lately came from the Lodge 
tells of. In a little time she says she shall return with as full power 
as ever, and that both you and every friend you have shall feel the 
effects of her utmost revenge. Lady Orkney is often with her, and 
at the table begins a health to her and all that's for the Duke’s interest, 
and total destruction to those that are not for it.® 

It cost Harley no thing to bring the Whigs into these discussions, 
and feed them with false hopes. Somers was clearly ready to pre- 
serve his own position by agreeing to sacrifice Simderiand. He none 
the less obtained from Godolphin anotiKU payment of a thousand 
pounds from the Secret Service fund the receipt for which is dated 
June 14 — ^the day before Sunderland’s dismiss^.* Somers evidently 
thought himself safe whatever happened, and that a moderate 
Government would include leading Whigs. He became amdous 
that Madborough should not by a resignation create a crisis which 
would render this impossible. He wrote to him (June 6) urging 
his concentration upon the campaign, as the sole chance was a victory . 
in the field. “You have done wonders for us, and I hope you arc 
resolved to complete them, and I am sure you will do all that is 
possible. It is very natural to say then, why is the Duke of Marl- 
borough so imprudently interrupted when he has the cause of all 
Europe upon him?”® - 

Somers might urge Madborough to hazard aiKJthct battle to save 
the political situation. But this was cxacdy what Madborough 
would not do. He allowed nothing to disturb his duty to the Army. 
The military facts alone could render a batde possible. He was ' 
coming increasingly to regard his military fame as all that might 

1 Blenheim MSS. 

* Wife of Sir TTiomas a Tory df Hadey’t, CoBOfytrdler of 

the Household, and a Lord the Treasury. Tbt Wt^mrtb p. i J5. 

» Portland Papers, HM.C,y hr. J4a. * P.R.O., T48, Secret Service. 

* Cmce, V, as5* 
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soon be left him. *“I am with drawing my self,” he wrote to Godol- 
phin (June 5), “as fast as the Service will permit, out of all that sort 
of inteUigence with the foraine Courts, so that it may naturally fall 
into the hands of the two Secritarys.”i isolated and unsupported, 
Marlborough awaited the impending blow. That it might injure 
his authority with the Army to the utmost, ArgyU spread through 
the camp that the Queen was weary of Marlborough’s services, 
“which would quickly appear by the removal of Lord Sunderland.” 
Sad, toiling, prescient, the Captain-General watched narrowly the 
operations of the great armies, never being drawn by one hair’s- 
breadth from his professional art. 


John to Sarah 


June 15 


All my friends write me that I must not retire, and I myself think 
it wo^lld do great mischief if I should quit before the end of this cam- 
paign. But after the contemptible usage I meet with, how is it possible 
to act as I ought to do? Would not you have some time ago thought 
anybody mad that should have believed it would ever have been 
in the power of Mr Harley and Mrs Masham to make the Whigs to 
remain tamely quiet? They are mistaken if they think this is to go no 
farther rhan the mortifying of you and me; for their rmn^ and a new 
Parliament, is most certainly the scheme. For my own part I have nothing 
to advise: for if the Whigs safer Lord Stmderland to he removed, I think 
in a vesy short time everything will he in confusion.^ 


And (June 19): 

*If I were to make the choice, I had much rather be turn’d out, 
fVian that Ld. Sund: shou’d be remov’d, so that I hope all my friends 
will stmggle with aU their might and power, for if this point be carry’ d 
there nothing disagreable and ruinus but must be expect* d.® ^ 

To please Godolphin Marlborough wrote him one more letter 
Qune 9/20) which the Treasurer could read to the Queen. 

I am sorry Lord Sunderland is not agreeable to the Queen; but his 
being, at this time, singled out, has no other reason but that of being 
my son-in-law. ^^en this appears in its true light, I am very con- 
fident every man in England will be sensible that my enemies have 
prevailed to have this done, in order to make it impossible for me, 
with honour, to continue at the head of this glorious army, that has, 
through the whole course of this war, been blessed by God with 
'"r'^i^^rising successes.* 

1 MSS. 2 Coxe, v, 258. ® Blenheim MSS. * Coxc, v, 259-260. 
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There was no response. The choice had at last been made. It 
had fallen upon Lord Dartmouth, son of Marlborough’s Jacobite 
friend of Revolution days. He was a respectable man, a moderate 
Tory politician, whose significance at this juncture depended upon 
the fact that his father had died in the Tower for the cause of 
James 11. He himself mentions that the decision had been delayed a 
month. While Godolphin was ignored, the Whigs had been con- 
sulted. They, of course, objected to Anglesey; the Queen was 
against the famous but somewhat obsolete candidate Nottingham; 
Newcastle had fallen into the background; the ridiculous Poulett 
had offered himself in vain by a series of mock renunciations. 
Finally Somers, on behalf of the Whigs, was authorized to agree to 
Dartmouth.’^ 

On the morning of June 14 Boyle was sent by the Queen to take 
the seals from Sunderland. At such a moment his strict party 
principles and stiff personal character stood him in good stead. He 
quitted office with dignity and, indeed, with scorn. No accusation 
could be made against him. No pretext but the Queen’s dislike 
could be adduced. Anne therefore offered him a pension of three 
thousand pounds a year. Sunderland’s answer was becoming; 
**If I cannot have the honour of serving my country, I will not 
plunder it.” Great employments lay before him in another reign. 
Meanwhile he had his library to amuse him.* 

The Queen had written to Godolphin (Jime 13), telling him of 
her intention, and asseverating there w^ no idea of removing 
Marlborough from the command. 

It is true indeed that the turning a son-in-law out of his ofiBce may 
be a mortification to the Duke of Madborough; but must the fete dF 
Europe depend on that, and must he be gratified in all his deskes, 
and I not in so reasonable a thing as parting with a man whom I 
took into my service with aU the uneasiness inroginidble, and whose 
behaviour to me his been so ever since, and who I mu^ add is ohnosom 
to all people cxc^t a few?* 

And the next day: 

I have no thoughts of taking the Duke of Madborough from the 
head of die army, nor I dare stg noho^ else; if be and yen should do so 
wrong a thing at a^ espeeiaUy at this eriikal jmsture^ us desert 
ny service^ what eoefksion wmM Insppen w<mld he at yw ehorSy and you alone 

I Butnet, vi, 6-7 ir, 

® Boyer, History of the Ragt of Qtaen Anm £ffsUi into Amals^ ix, 228-230. 

* Matlbotough Papers, p. 45 (<«). 
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n'ould be annrerahle and nobo^ else\ but I hope you will both consider 
better of it.^ 

The Queen could write this to her Mthfiil, lifelong servant, 
although she had determined to get rid of him and, in fact, did so 
in a couple of months. 

England was still at war and at the head of the Grand Alliance. 
All from the Queen downward showed themselves under extreme 
anxiety. What would Marlborough do? Veritable entreaties from 
every side were made to him not to give up the command. The 
Whig leaders feared the danger of his instant resignation. On the 
day of Sunderland’s displacement they and Godolphin held a meet- 
ing at Devonshire House and drafted a joint letter beseeching him to 
stay at his post. This was now their only hope, both for themselves 
and for their Giuse. 

Junt 14/25, 1710 

We ourselves so much afflicted with this misfortune that 
we cannot but be extremely sensible of the great mortification this 
must give you at this critical juncture, when you are every moment 
your life in the service of your Country, and whilst the fate 
of Europe depends in so great a degree on your conduct and good 
success: but we ate also as fully convinced that it is impossible for your 
Grace to quit the service at this time without the utmost hazard to 
the whole Alliance. And we must therefore conjure you by the glory 
you have already obtained, by the many services you have done your 
Queen and country, by the expectation you have justly raised in all 
Europe, and by all that is dear and tender to you at home, whose 
rBirf dependance is upon your success, that you would not leave this 
great work unfinished, bxit continue at the head of the Army. This 
we look upon as the most necessary step that be taken to prevent 
the dissolution of this Parliament. Your Grace’s compliance jvith this 
our earnest request would be the greatest obligation to us, and all 
that wish well to our country. And you may depend upon it that the 
contrary will be the greatest satisfaction to your enemies.^ 

This was signed by Cowper, Godolphin, Somers, Newcastle, 
Devonshire, Orford, Halifax, and Boyle. 

Hein sins added his appeal. 

June zilJuly 2 

■*! beg you not to give way to vexation, but on the contrary to prove 
by the continuation of your service that you take the common cause 
more to heart than the resentment you fed in yoursdf.® 

1 Madbotaugh Papers, H,M.C., p. 43 * Conduct, p. 301. ® Hdnsius Archives. 
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The Emperor was the most insistent of all. “Illustrious Cousin 
and most dear Prince,” he wrote 0^7 

. . . can your affectionate heart, even for a moment, indulge the thought 
of such terrible calamities, both to the public weal and yourself? 
by which the whole fruits of the war, acquired with such labour and 
glory, would be exposed to the utmost peril; and the almost desperate 
cause of the enemy, to the eternal reproach of your name, would 
resume new strength, not to be overcome by future exertions. I am 
willing to' believe, on the contrary, that you will continue firm to the 
public weal; and be convinced, that whatever aid, favour, or authority, 

I can ever confer, shall be given to you and yours, as the Prince of 
Savoy will tell you more at large.^ 

Marlborough had never doubted, as we know, that he must hold 
his post till the end of the campaign. At Godolphin’s request he 
had once again threatened resignation. It had been of no avail. 

All the time his own mind was clear; Sunderland would be dis- 
missed, and he would have to slay. A collapse in the field and the 
break-up of the Alliance might have been ihe consequences of his 
retirement. No one then or since has ever doubted that it was his, ^ i? 
duty to stay. But with what melancholy feelings did Ik &cc the \ \ 
. closing edrede of jealousy and malice which after so many glories, >. i 
with full success in view, and while all the world wondered, was to i 
be his reward. To Satsh, beloved wife and faithful comrade, he \ 
wrote his heart. In tragic letters he warned her of the dangers to , 
which she might expose herself and him in their native land, *‘in a ^ 
country amongst tigers and wolves.” He had evidently thror^h 
some secret chann el received evidence of Somers’ double-dealing. 

Join to Sarah 

5 » 1710 

. . . However uneasy or disagreeable it reay be to me to cootinne in 
the hurry of busioess, I have not been so blii^ wih passion but that I 
foresaw the impossibility of my retiring at this time witijout iaevkal:^ 
min to the wl^le; so that I cxdrply wkh tbe desire of the lends. 

But I am iu no ways convinced that my continuing will save the Parlia- 
ment; for Mr Hsidey and his friends know the whole depends cm 
that. . . . 

I have 1 m information concerning hord Somers, whkh I would 
tmst nobody but yourself with, and that can’t be till we meet. Be aptm 
your guard as to what you say to him, and let nobody know that I 
have given you caution. 

1 Coxe, V, 282-Z85. 
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For God’s sake let me beg of you to be careful of your behaviour, 
for you are in a country amongst ti^s and wolves. You have my wishes, 
and shall have my company whenever I can be master of myself. . . .1 

And Quly 5): Keep your temper, and if Parliament continues, we will 
make some of their hearts ache.'^^ 

But he could hardly expect that this point had escaped his foes. 


John to Sarah 


July'] 


Yesterday being thanksgiving day, I was in devotion, and earnestly 
hope God will forgive what is past, and strengthen our hearts; so that 
for the to come we may bear with patience the ingratitude we 
have met with, which He no doubt in due time will punish; for we, 

I fear, have so justly merited His anger, but no ways have we deserved 
this usage from the Queen. We must look upon this correction of His 
as a favour, if it atones for our past actions. As I would not be a 
favourite, were it in my power, my daily prayers shall be that you ^d 
I might be so strengthened by His Grace, that the remainder of our 
lives might be spent in doing good, by which we might at last be 
acceptable to Him. 

You do not give any account of how you are to pass this summer; 

I should hope it would be with your children, as much as possible, . 
so that you might uot be alone, which might give you so much 
occasion for the spleen. Whilst the Queen is at Windsor I think 
you should avoid being at the Lodge; but pray do whatever shall 
make you most easy.® 


And to Heinsius (July 5): 

*I have taken the resolution of continuing at the head of the army 
as long as it is possible, & so I have write to my friends in England: 
but should these new favourites proceede so violently as to break this 
present Park with what heart can I act? For God’s sake make M. Vri- 
berg talk boldly on this subject for our all depends on it. . . . If we 
can preserve the Pari. I should hope everything might be retrieved, 
but unless that can be done, I fear very great confusion.* 


And (July 31): 

■*You will know by what I have desir’d Ld. Townshend to tell 
you, that our afirires in England ate in a very desperat condition. I 
am impatient of receiving your friendly advice. . . . The measures 
taken are not to turn the Ministers, as thay Call them, out, thay having 
no power, but by the authority of the Queen to remove all their 

^ Coxc, V, 168-269. ® Ibid., 

® Ibid.^ 267-268. * Heinsius Archives. ^ 
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friends, by which thay iise them more Conten^tably then if thay 
were turn’d out; I cou’d bare my share of it with patience, if I did not 
see immediate ruin to the Common Cause.^ 

Ailesbury was still living in Brussels when Marlborough returned 
from the front at the end of this successfrd but disappointing cam- 
paign. The old Lord was offended, because, although he had always 
written to die Duke and offered his congratulations after every one 
of his victories, Marlborough had neglected to condole with him 
on the death of his wife. Ailesbury was in two minds about calling 
upon him. He wished to show his resentment. On the other 
hand, he was loath to join in the general desertion of a felling man. 
He passed two or three days in some distress of mind, but when 
“by the cannon at three in the afternoon I knew he was arrived” 
pride and resentment overbalanced, and “go to him I did not.” 
“About eight n^ morning he sent an old servant of his for to 
know when he could come to see me, and without any apology I 
said I would expect him. . . .” 

He generally went out in the morning, for he supposed (and I not) 
that his Icv^ would be crowded as heretofore; so al^ut ten I drcss<d 
myself, and just as they were beginning to shave me, my Lord oune 
in, for as to his Icv^e, there was but two or three iosignificant persons 
as I was told — a true emblem of this selfish and flattering wodd, and 
’twas because I would not be like those time-servers that I was so 
uneasy, as I before mentioned, on his approaching near this town. 

After obliging compliments Ailesbury said: 

“My Lord, you seem melancholy; that belongs to none but me. 
I thought you understood an English Court better than to be surprised 
at changes. As for our laws, they are excellent, but as for the Court, 
one is as sure of k^ping an employment at Constantinc^>le as ia 
London. As you know by eapcrience, when the Whigs were fcriumr 
phant the Tories fell to the ground, and now can you wonder that the 
Whigs have found the same fete? . . . You have a fine femily ami a 
great and noble seat; go down thither, live qu^y and rctir^ and 
you may laugh at your enemies. Lay ydurs^ at the Queen’s feet, 
and let her dispose of you as she shall think fit, and know by experi- 
ence that she is a most gracious Princess.” “One might imagiue 
[replied Marlborough] that you had seen the letter I wrote to the 
Queen on this last subject matter, for *tis wholly agreeable to tiie 
advice you have given me. I am sorry that my papers are gone with 
my heavy baggage to Holland, by Gard^ or I would have shown you 

1 Heiosius Axdures. 
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the copy.” I concluded with an old English term, “Say, and Vffp 
to what you say.” He stayed a day or two, being here with his friend 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

Ailesbury writes contemptuously of the magnates and allied 
functionaries in Brussels: 

In his greatness some few kept up to their birth, but all the rest 
were ready to lick the dust off his shoes, and then abandoned him at 
his fall. By the continued wars and little intermission, the nobility 
and gentry were ruined in a manner, and they sought after preferment 
like a hungry dog after a crust, and made servile court also, with the 
hopes that tiheir estates might be better preserved from plundering. 
Besides that they have a natural itch towards preferments, and thitiTr 
it is a disgrace to be without one, set aside the profits that may come 
in by it, On the whole they were wholly subservient towards this Lord 
and the States Deputies of Holland, and in a mean manner, and to 
see how they deserted this Lord was shameful — at least in my eyes 
that, God be praised, could never do a mean thing, and that is ah I 
can glory in.^ 

These strictures were founded upon fact. Marlborough was so 
disgusted by the treatment accorded him that he avoided passing 
through Bmssels during the campaign of 1711. And so Ailesbury 
never saw him again. 

1 Eatl of Ailesbury, Memoirs (1890), ii, 62-65. 



Chapter Sixteen 

THE ALARM OF THE ALLIES 

1710 — ^JUNE AND JULY 

T hroughout this summer the eyes of Europe were 
fixed upon London in hope or fear. It was realized at 
Versailles, as weU as in every allied capital, that a pro- 
found change in the government and policy of England 
was in progress, and that Marlborough*s power was passing. For 
nine years, in a wodd war on the largest scale yet known, he had 
been the central managing force a^iinst France, He had struck the 
m a in blows himself, and in his hands Britain had become the key- 
stone of the confederate arch. Now, as the result of processes whi^ 
to friend and foe alike were m3rsterious and, apparentiy, irrational, 
the will-power of the Islanders, for so long the supreme fector in the 
struggle, seemed about to fell, or even to be exerted in the contrary 
direction j and this at the moment when all that it had sought was in 
its grasp. “The fearful carnage of Malplaquet,” says Klopp, “was 
less important to the development of Ae peoples of Europe than 
the bloodless change of the Ministry in England which began with 
the dismissal of Sunderland.”^ 

“The driving cog of this great cabal,” wrote Hoffinann to Vienna, 

is Sit Robert Harley, and beside him the Dukes of Shrewsbury and 
Somerset, Lord Rivers and Peterborcfugh, together with the &vourite 
Mrs Masham. There would be mudh to say against tlw iotegrity and 
capacity of most of them. Ihis has ^ined control cf the Queen 
to such an extent that it h^ the power both to make a complete change 
in the Government and to dissave Padhament But its members lack 
the courage to push afhiirs so far at one stroke. ¥ot in that case bad 
results at home or outside the country would bring such ^ve respem- 
sibiUty that the Tories would not be suflfkiently strong in a new 
Parliament, and perhaps also not prepared, to r^cue cabaL . . . 
But if the cabal proceed farther, it is certain that neither Marihorou^ 
nor Godolphin will be able to remain in oflSce,* 

The Junrilla were voluble in reassuring the AUies. They tendered 
^ Klopp, xiii, 440. * Hofiinartn^s July ii; Klopp, xiii, 452, 
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e^lanations of Sunderland’s dismissal to the ambassadors in London, 
“ihis morning,” wrote Count Gallas (June 13), 

the Duke of Shrewsbury came to see me to tell me in absolute con- 
fidence in the name of the Queen that she intended to dismiss Lord 
Simderland, the Secretary of State. She anticipated that owing to the 
relationship between Lord Sunderland and Marlborough this change 
would be widely discussed, and I was to assure the Emperor and the 
King of Spain that the object was not at all to diminish the prestige 
of Marlborough, which the Queen wished to preserve. The Queen 
was, moreover, resolved not to weaken the position of England in 
the international sphere. The aflEdi was a purely personal one, affect- 
ing Lord Sunderland only; the Queen had kept him in her service till 
now merely out of respect for Marlborough.^ 

“It is not to be imagined,” said Shrewsbury, “that the Queen * 
would depart from her setded poliqr to the detriment of the Com- 
mon Cause.” He reiterated this statement. The Imperial Ambassa- 
dor replied politely that any anxieties he might have had were 
removed by the fact that a man of Shrewsbury’s moderation held 
the ear of the Queen. Shrewsbury assured him that his influence 
would always be used in favour of the Imperial House, and if more 
war were needed he would certainly vote for it. He added, however, 
“England is badly in need of peace.” 

These last words more than undid, in the mind of Gallas, the effect 
of all that had been said before. Peace no longer depended upon 
England. The decline of Marlborough’s authority had caused an 
instantaneous revival of the spirit of the French Court. At Gertruy- 
denberg their plenipotentiaries were adopting each day a more 
haughty tone. Gallas ended his reports to Vienna and Barcelona 
with the words, “I am very much afcaid grave results may follow.” 

Hoffmann^ was also present. He formed an even more unfavour- 
able impression. 

This visit to Count Gallas is most astonishing. If the Queen really 
does not intend to proceed further, there is no need for her, merely 
because she dismisses one single Minister, to give such assurances to 
the allied Powers. The visit, therefore, suggests that she may have 
other intentions. . . . Moreover, the movements and intrigues through- 
out the kingdom render it impossible for stability to be reached 
without a complete change. The Tories intend to secure the dissolu- 
1 437. 

* Hofi Snapn, it will be te memb eted, was the Impetial Resident in London. Gallas 
was an Itnpedid Rnvoy on special ndssion. 
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don of the present Parliament and the summons of a nev one. If they 
succeed, thk gives them control of the Govcrnmentj thus the Queen 
will no longer be able to select moderate men of both parties, , , . 

It is difficult to foresee the atdtude which Marlborough and Godol- 
phin will take. As long as the war lasts both of them will be needed; 
for if the Treasurer were dismissed, the credit which is the real basis 
of the wealth of the country at thfe moment, would simply -collapse, 
and everything would be plunged into the utmost confusion- Events 
here have already had the restilt that France is stiffening.^ 

Sunderknd’s successor. Lord Dartmouth, was a mild norttntity. 
“It does not matter,” wrote Gallas, “whether one talks to him or 
not.” Hoffmann mentions the rumour that the Tories only thought 
of keeping him in his position for the time being, in order to 
prevent “ too much uproar at first.”* “ In this aflfeir,” repotted Gallas, 
“all hopes and fears are set upon the question of whether the Queen 
will confine the changes to Sunderland.” 

Gallas gives an account of a dinner on June ay, to which he, 
together with the Portuguese and Florentine ambassadors, was 
invited by the Duke of Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury lived in Kensing- 
ton Palace in attendance as Ix)rd Chamberkin upon the Queen. 
His Duchess received her gueste, and conduct^ them to the 
Queen’s rooms. There they found Shrewsbury and Somerset. 
Somerset, in the presence of the ambassadors, spoke to Shrews- 
bury about Godolphin in such bitter terms that Gallas realized that 
Godolphin’s fall was also intended. In the midst of this the Queen 
entered. Dinner was announced. The Queen motioned Count 
Gkllas to her side as they left the room. She told him she wished 
to repeat the promise wMch the Duke of Shrewsbury had made in 
her name- The Count mi g ht assure the Emperor and the King of 
Spain that she would never change her opinions, and would always 
on the side of continuing the war till a good and honoutahle 
peace had been secured; nor would she bring anylhicg to pass 
which would embarrass the Common Cause. Gallas expressed his 
thanks, and they seated themselves for dinner.* 

After dinne r Gallas found the Duke of Shrewsbury in animated 
conversation with the Portuguese ambassador. Shrewsbury em- 
ph^ized the need for England to make peace so much that the 
Portuguese asked in surprise, “What is this intended to show? 

1 Hofftnann^s dispatch, Jimc 24 ; Kk)|^ xiH, 437-458. 

* Hbffinann’s dispatch, June 27; /An/., 442. 

3 Gaiks, July i ; /w. «V. 
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Do you wish to make peace without driving the Duke of Anjou 
from Spain?” “Certainly not,” replied Shrewsbury, taken aback; 
“we ask for a good but a rapid peace.” “ Such language is common 
here,” added GaUas, “and they talk as diough they had peace in 
their hands— as though other persons were diligently prolong!^ 
the war. The majority of the English nation is now urgent in its 
demand for peace. The new party find peace very desirable owing 
to the turmoil they have caused in the country. Although Shrews- 
bury was the only newly appointed Minister, the foreign am- 
bassadors in June began to speak of the Juntilla as “the new 
Government.” 

The same assurances were given to the other ambassadors. 
Vryberg, the Dutchman, alone appeared content. He believed no 
further changes would follow. In conversation with Gallas and 
Hofl&nann he dwelt upon the great influence that the Treasurer still 
had with the Queen. “This is correct,” wrote Ho flm a n n. 

The Treasurer goes daily to Court, usually twice, and speaks to 
the Queen in her Cabinet. He would be much too shy to do so, if he 
felt that the Queen did not trust him. As long as this Minister is 
heard, we may hope that the Queen will not be led to take any unsound 
decisions while surrounded by these new persons who have nothing 
else on their lips than the need for peace.® 

While the allied diplomatists strove thus to console each other, 
and their Governments dwelt in suspense, while the great armies 
lay in close contact and ready for battle upon any day, the confer- 
ence at Gertruydenberg had been proceeding. On March 9 the 
French envoys had met Buys and van der Dussen on a yacht at 
Moerdyk. 'Ihe ensuing negotiations were vitiated from the outset 
by an underlying dualism: the French were prima ril y concerned 
with compensation for Philip V and attempth^ to gain this before 
discussing t eims for the evacuation of Spain, while the Dutch were 
anxious to secure satisfactory guarantees conce rn i n g Spain, and 
accused the French of dishonesty when they tried to shift the em- 
phasis of the negotiations on to the issue of compensation. 

It is possible that the Allies would have agreed to provide Philip 
with an akemative realm after a satisfactory plan of eva<^tion had 
* been settled. Marlborough, however, was sceptical of this. In closp 
touch with opinion in Vienna through his private correspon^6fiCC^ 
with Brigadier Palmes, our envoy there, he knew that the Austrians 
1 Klopp, xiii, 443-444- 

Dispatches of Gallas and Hofficnann, July 1-4; ibiS,, 444. 
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would never consent to give up Sicily to Philip. This, they declared, 
would make Naples strategically xmtenable. His conversation with 
SimsendorflF strikes an ironic note, in which he very rarely permitted 
himself to indulge. “If,” he remarked to the Austrian envoy, 
“there were a favourable terntory with which to endow Philip, 
which is not Belgium, Spain, the Indies, nor Naples, nor Sicily — 
and, of course, the Duchy of Milan cannot be touched — ^Englmd 
would agree to the arrangement”^ 

The conference at Gertruydenberg had begun with the Dutch, 
represented by their peacemakers, more stiff than they had been at 
any previous time. It continued during the whole of the siege of 
Douai, but thereafter a potent tide carried the French into marked 
recalcitrance. Louis XIV became increasingly convinced that Queen 
Anne’s heart was changed, that the Whig power was menaced, and 
above all that Marlborough was no longer master of events. From 
this time forth the discussions degenerated into elaborate grimaces, 
and ended in bitter mutual distrust of each other’s good faith by 
both the French and Dutch negotiators. 

Petkum tried in vain to persuade the French to be more accom- 
modating.- He saw his long efforts at mediaticMi going for nothing. 
But after the fell of Sunderiand the governing ciides in France 
thought of little more than throwing the odium of the final breadi 
upon the Dutch.* It was necessary to make a case for the Frendi 
people. The larger calculations of Versailles were based upon 
domestic aflfoirs in England. Time would bring them the ultimate 
victory, hi July, alleging that the Dutch were impossible, Louis XTV 
brought the conference to an end. In replying to Petkum’s shrill 
remonstrances the French envoys at Gertruydenberg revealed their 
true motive. “We see things quite differently,” they wrote; “we 
are cxinvinced rbat in. a short time you will see the English com- 
mander dismissed in disgrace or treated in such a way t^ he will 
be unable to continue to serve with Iwnour, and that further tiie 
pr^ent Ministry will fell, and Parlian^t will be dissolved.”* 

Their calculations were not belied. 

On June 1 5 four Directors of the Bank of England, headed by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, sought an audience with the Queen. Newcastle 

X Skascodotff’s dispatches, Matdi 27 ;Austriaa State Ardihnss, < 3 ^. Noorden, in, 668. 
s Lcdiard, who met Petknm in 1719, quotes {ii, 285) % k«et t£ bis sajing of the 
Ftendi, "The gaitiing erf rimg theit dskS point, erety ptetcoce of delay cem- 
in theit opinkwB, to the intetest of dieif noastet.” 

® Klopp, xiii, 447. 
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counteaanced and introduced them. The Directors exposed the 
danger of a financial panic. The rumours, they said, of a change 
of Ministry were undermining all credit. What would happen if 
the foreign holders of bank-stock threw it upon the market? This 
wonderful new credit system, which seemed to conjure wealth 
and power from the very air, which every country in the world 
regarded with astonished envy, was at once the object of hatred and 
worship. Even those who hated it most bowed with awe at the 
gVirinp. of the then Young Lady of Threadneedle Street, who could 
cast among her votaries the means of building fleets and marshal- 
ling armies, of battering down fortresses, and building fine houses 
lor nbblemfri, or paying their debts, and, indeed, every other enjoy- 
ment and necessity. The fox-hunting squires and Ae old-world 
Jacobites might rail at the money power. The Tory Party might 
feel in its bones that all the land of England was, through the 
growth of national debt, becoming mortgaged to a kind of London 
Shylock. Still, no set of men could be found who would dream of 
tqlring office without this marvellous credit apparatus at their 
disposal. 

The Queen was sensibly affected by the bankers* protests. In 
her reply she assured them that she did not intend to make further 
changes. This was at once interpreted as excluding not only 
changes of Ministers, but a change in the Parliament. The rumour 
caused widespread relief. We can see how shrewd and deeply 
informed was Hoffinann from the fact that he reported that the 
Queen’s assurances did not cover “the life of the Parliament.” 

Almost ev«y one considers that the dissolution of Parliament is 
r«»r tain_, and already the excitement over the Election is as great 
throughout the Kingdom as though the dissolution had already taken 
place. But it is said that this event will not take place till September, 
so we may still hope that difficuldes will arise in the meantime sufficient 
to restrain the Queen, if she really has this intention.^ 

When Harley heard of this bankers* deputation he was indignant 
and at the same time, considering his own behaviour, comical, 
“This is a matter of a very extraordinary nature,” he wrote to 
Arthur Moore, a Commissioner of the Board of Trade, of whom we 
shall hear later Qune 19), “that private gentlemen (for it cannot be 
conceived for their own sakes that the Bank deputed them) . , . 
should have the presumption to take upon them to direct the soverei^. If 

1 Hoffmatm^s dispatch, June 27; also that of July 4; Klopp, xiii, 442. 
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this be SO kt us swear alkgiance to those four men and give them a 
right to our passive obedience without reserve.”^ 

During the whole of Anne’s reign members of both parties had j 
sat together in the Government. The proportion varied with the 
complexion of Parliament. Hitherto the assumption had been that 
they worked together for national purposes. At this juncture we see 
one set of men holding the great offices, and at their side or close 
at hand another set, encouraged by the Queen, whose whole pur- 
pose was to drive out the Ministers, and become themselves the 
masters of the Government, and if possible of Marlborough’s f 
services. 

The position of Godolphin, fatally weakened by the Sacheverell 
trial, had now become entirely devoid of strength or dignity. The 
Queen still listened to him on great business, but no longer allowed 
him the slightest influence on patronage of any account. He had 
submitted to Shrewsbury’s being appointed Lord Qbamberiain 
without his having been consulted. He had protested, and his pro- 
test had been ignored. He had striven hard to save Sunderland, but 
Sunderland had been dismissed. Even in minor offices under the 
Tre^ury his nominations were not accepted. Any step which he 
might wish to fcike to placate hostile colleagues or opponents was 
barred by the backstair counsellors, who were resolved not to allow 
him to strengthen or even mitigate hk position. He knew that all 
about him was intrigue, that the Qu^n no longer valued his advice, 
and that his dismis sal was so constantly discussed that even British 
ambassadors abroad reported the tale in their dispatches to London. 
Yet after nearly a lifetime of high office he stiU held stubbornly to 
his post. This was not firom any base or small motive. He believed 
that only by his control of the Treasiury could Marlborough receive 
the regular supplies without which neiti^r his army nor tiie war 
could be maintained. For the sake of his friend and of the allied 
cause he endured every conceivable humiliation, and was resolved 
to persevere to the end, hoping that it would not be distant. ^'But^” 
he wrote to Marlborough, “it will be no great surprise to you to 
hear in some very short time that I am no longer in a capacity for 
doing you any fbrther service.”* 

Marlborough had been persuaded fcom all quarters to retain hk 
command, and the Pariiament had so for been preserved. The Queen 
had promised that no further changes should be nade. The Whig 
leaders at home had littk hope but to procure delay. If they could 

1 Portland Papers, H.M.C,, iv, 545. * Coxe, v, 313. 
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keep Marlborough and prevent a dissolution of Parliament two 
things were possible. There might be a victory in the field, and an 
atmosphere for negotiations re-created; or else the Ministerial 
reconstruction would take the form of a broad-bottomed administra- 
tion including Harley, the moderates of the Court party, and the 
more pliant Whigs. But threatening electoral disaster demorali2ed 
the individual members of the Whig Party. The first Whig definitely 
to take a favour from the new power was Halifax. He had shown 
rancour towards Marlborough since the time of Townshend’s 
appointment to The Hague. At the beginning of July, having, as 
he protested, convinced himself that the credit of the country was 
not endangered, and that the present Parliament would continue, 
he cheerfully accepted the post of Townshend’s colleague at The 
Hague. He too nursed the illusion that a “ Whig game was intended 
at bottom.” 

Godolphin reported the new appointment to Marlborough. 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

July 3 [1710] 

... It is my opinion our governors do believe they have given so 
just occasion of offence to our present Parliament that there can be 
no safety for them without having another, so constituted as to sanctify 
and approve what they have done; and the sooner they go about that 
the more likely they think themselves to succeed in it, and I think so 
too. ... I find by the Queen this morning, and by Lord Halifex himself 
yesterday, that the Lord Chamberlain has prev^ed wilh her Majesty 
to add him immediately to Lord Townshend. This is yet a secret here 
to everybody, . . . but as Lord Halifax has told me the story of that 
affair, I don’t dislike it at aU, for he has given me his word and honour 
he will be entirely firm to the Parliament.^ 

Halifax himself hastened to make out to Marlborough that his 
appointment was in the nature of a bargain with political opponents, 
and that the price he had exacted for a seeming departure firom 
Whig interests was the continuance of the Parliament. But Marl- 
borough was not in any way deceived. To Sarah he wrote, “Lord 
Halifax being employed in the way he is, it seems to me very extia- 
ordinary; for I can’t comprehend how it sh’d be agreeable either to 
the Whigs or Tories; or that he himself at this juncture sh’d care 
to be so employed; but so many extraordinary things happen every 
day that I wonder at nothing.”* Godolphin and his principal Whig 
collogues resolved to use their remaining strength against the 

^ Cuxc, V, 296-297, ® July 24; ibid., 29S. 
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approaching Dissolution, and to save their resignations for that. 
The Treasurer was clear that, whatever happened, hferlborough 
should remain at the head of the Army. *‘The madness,” he wrote 
to Marlborough (July 24), continues as fierce as ever against the 
Parliament; and most people that I talk with think that extremity is 
now very near.”i 
And (July 31): 

The Queen seems ... to look upon it only as a personal contest 
for power and favour, and whether the Whigs or Tories shall have 
the greatest sway; and though it may make a Utde shock at present, 
yet all' that will be set right, and recovered again by the new Pariia- 
ment, which will be entirdy at the Queen's disposal, and have nothing 
so much at heart as to deliver her fiom the tyranny of the Whigs and 
their supporttts. This is the language and the scheme. When it comes 
to be executed, the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and myself, seem resolved to retire, as what may most 
effectually contribute to a good Parliament. 

Now, as to you, I think your conduct must be quite the contrary. 
You must still represent the mischief dF this measure, and the ill 
consequences of it with the allies, and most partic ularly with the 
States and the Emperor, etc; but^ at the same time, continue to give 
assurances of your best and most faithful services.* 

% 

During this period the powerful, baffling irjfluence of Shrews- 
bury made itself felt at almost every stage. His natural timidity arid 
air of disinterested detachment, the ease and grace of his conversa- 
tion, the part he had played in great events, all made their impres- 
sion upon every one. He bore himself as if he were every one's 
fri en d, a thoroughly good fellow, whose only wish was to ma ke 
every one live happily together at home and bring about peace 
with honour abroad. He soon disarmed Godolphin of his suspicions. 
The Treasurer till the very moment of his fiall regarded him as the 
best hope of maintaining a steady policy and putting the brake on 
Harley's intrig ues- Marlborough could not dear his mind the 
belief first that Shrewsbury was his fidend, and secondly that his 
sagacity would prevent him from wrecking the war and the Grand 
Alliance. He txjuld not rid himself of those memories of William Hi’s 
rime in which he and Shrewsbury had shared deadly secrets and 
anxieties together. As Madborough du rin g his years of power had 
at all times been anxious to have Shrewsbury in the Government 
and had made several overtures to him, he could not easily feel 
1 Coxe, V, 314. * 314-515. 
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uncomfortable about one to whom he had always wished well. 
Thus when Godolphin emphasized the vital importance of Shrews- 
bury’s aid and urged Marlborough repeatedly to use his influence 
with him, he complied easily — too easily. 

Sarah was the only one who throughout was sure that Shrews- 
' bury was an opponent and ‘Harley’s man.’ She herself had perhaps 
I contributed to bring this about. Until the end of 1709 they were on 
; close neighbourly terms, Shrewsbury calling frequently upon her, 
and bringing his new wife with him. Caustic comments about 
people rose readily in Sarah’s mind and were with difficulty restrained 
upon her tongue. Shrewsbury’s Italian Duchess was a tempting, 
provocative topic. When we remember the enormous discontented 
interests concerned in bringing Shrewsbury and Harley together 
against Marlborough and Godolphin, it is not strange that telltales 
were found in this case, as with the Queen, to make the worst of 
itny thing she Said. At any rate, shortly after Shrewsbury joined the 
Government, and after Sarah’s final quarrel with the Queen, the 
visits horn Heythrop to Blenheim had come to an end in a marked 
manner. Godolphin thought this was due to the new Lord Chamber- 
lain’s not wishing to impede his favour with the Queen by civilities 
to her bugbear Sarah. Probably, however, Shrewsbury’s wife 
played the greatest part in this coldness. She wished to be a great 
person at the English Court, to be everywhere received and flattered. 
This was not to be gained by social arts alone; and such as she 
possessed repelled. Political power was needed to carry her into 
the highest drdes. Her husband had but to seek such power for it 
to be his. Thus it may well be that she stirred him to action, and 
also, having heard some of Sarah’s pointed remarks about her, 
jinclined him to the anti-Marlborough camp, where he was always 
welcome. 

Whether or not Sarah had pricks of conscience about her indiscre*- 
tions, she was from the beginning sure that Shrewsbury was irrevo- 
cably engaged in the opposite interest. She continually warned her 
husband and Godolphin not to be deceived by his bland manners 
and conciliatory professions. She waxed so hot about this that 
Marlborough and Godolphin did not vex her with the sight of her 
husband’s letters to Shrewsbury. It is often wise for a man in a great 
position to invoke by personal appeal, written or spoken, the aid 
of a powerful colleague, presumably a friend. But to make several 
such advances without any adequate response is only to reveal 
weakness and invite hostility. 
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Marlborough wrote to Godolphio, “after the two letters I 
have written to the Duke of Shrewsbury I must be mortified, I am 
resolved to give no farther trouble, but conclude him to be as mad 
as the rest. I must own to you my weakness, that I can so little 
bear mortifications that it is all I can do to keep myself from being 
sick.’ ^ And to Sarah (July 17), *‘It is impossible to be more sensible 
than I am of the outrages I meet with; but since everybody tKinWg I 
must have patience I must suffer for three or four months. . . . 
I was in hopes you had taken your resolution of staying in the country 
till my return, and of never being prevailed upon again to write to 
the Queen, which I beg you wHl continue firm to; for as thiogs are 
now, you must expect neither reason nor justice, but, on the con- 
trary, all the brutahty im aginable. I am forced to give over writing, 
fearing my temper might lead me to say what, in prudence, is better 
to let alone, in so base an age.”* And (July zz/August z), “The 
king of France is so heartened by our late proceedings in ^gland, 
that all the letters ftom Paris mention the great applications for 
carrying on the war.”® 


r Caxe, v, 512. 


® Ibid., 309. 


* Ibid., 311. 



Chapter Seventeen 


THE FALL OF GODOLPHIN 

1710 — ^JULY AND AUGUST 

B oth sides now looked abroad. Harley and what was 
now being called the Court party had for some tjrpft felt 
the need of giving Hanover favourable impressions of their 
views and intentions. The opportunity came during the 
summer. Mr Howe’s successor at Hanover must be a fit person to 
prepare so important a Court for coming changes. Accordingly the 
Queen wrote Qune 23) to Godolphin: 

■*You spoke to me some months ago that Sir Philip Meadows mi glif 
be sent to Hanover. There being a man who is known to everybody 
in that court, I tbtnk it more proper to send him thither at this juncture 
than one who is a stranger to them — Cressit. I would not give my 
orders to Mr Secretary Boyle in this matter until I had first acquainted 
you with my intentions.^ 

Godolphin, though fuUy aware of the purpose of the appoint- 
ment, perforce acquiesced, and a few days later Cresset was made 
envoy to Hanover. He wrote to the Elector that his mission was 
one of goodwill.* He was, however, going as an envoy not so much 
of Great Britain as of Harley and the Juntidla. He was to carry with 
him from the Tory leaders pledges of loyalty to the house of Hau- . 
over. But the pith of his task was to propose to the Elector that his 
Highness should succeed Marlborough as Commander-in-Chief of 
the main armies. Although these experienced politicians did not 
share the fears they excited in the Queen and espressed in the' 
Court and the dubs that Marlborough might become “a second 
Cromwell,”® yet the shadow of his renown lay heavy upon them. , 
While he stayed his power was massive; if he went the void would i 
be grievous. In that case what could better convince the nation that ? 
no Jacobite restoration was intended than the appointment of the^| 
Hanoverian heir to the highest command; and what could bett^^ 
commend the unofficial rulers to him than the offer? It was well 5 

1 Blenhrim MSS. 2 See Sfllomon, p. 35. 

® These turnouts exteoded to Vetsailles. See Klopp, tiii, 364; Maephetson, ii, 185^^ 
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known that the Elector had been ofiended by Marlborough*s secrecy 
before Oudenarde. It was hoped that he was jealous of his fame. 
If so this proposal, made with so little concern for the public interest, 
might be tempting.^ “I hope you will be very particular,” wrote 
Shrewsbury to Harley on July 22, “in your instructions to Mr 
Cresset, as well as for Holland as Hanover, where I hope he may be 
very useful.”® 

But on July 25 Cresset, whose plans for sailing were not notice- 
ably aided by the Whig-controlled Admiralty, suddenly died. Before 
expiring he was able to seal up aU his papers and send them to 
Harley, Harley showed remarkable concern until they were safely 
in his hands. Indeed, the Juntilta were strangely excited. “The 
death of Mr Cresset,” wrote Peter Wentworth to his brother. Lord 
Raby, “was a great disappointment to some people, and reported 
by way of jest that he was poisoned by the Whigs.”* 

Somerset to Harhy 

*6 [1710] 

On this most unfortunate occasion of Mr Oressetfs death k is 
absolutely necessary you do conae to the Queen and to Ac Duke of 
Shrewsbury’s at or l^ore nine o’clock this night. We have talk«i 
it over and do conclude it to be dF so very great consequence that 
somebody ought to go immediately to Hanover and in his way dis- 
course Ae Pensioner too on Ae present change of persons and of the 
Parliament, . . . and who haA Ac honour to be in Ae Queen’s con- 
hdence. If it be Aought a tight thing iki A er Ae Duke of ShrewAury 
nor myself will decline it, but on Ae contrary either of us will go very 
Aeerftilly, as we don’t doubt that my Lord Poulett will say and do 
Ae same — ^to go within less than ten days and to return in less than 
six weeks. I give you this short hint of our Aoughts that you may 
prepare your own against nine o’clock.* 

On the oAer side as early as June Walpole had suggested to Maii- 
borough that pressure might be brought to bear by the alHed 
Governments upon Ae Queen to save the Ministry and the Parlia- 
ment. Formal occasion was given for such intervention by the 
Queen’s voluble assurances, after Sunderland’s dismissal, that no 
fhrAer alterations in the Minis try would be made. Marlborough saw 
Ae objections to this course. Knowing Ae Queen as well as jbe 
Ad, he feared that she might easily be led to resent such interference 

1 See Hadey^s lettet to Newcastle, August 10; Portland Papers, ii, 214. 

a Bath Papers, HM.C., i, 198. * The Wattwerib Papers, p. 12S. 

* Portland Papers, H.M.C,, 55a. 
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in her afiairs. Still, all the Allies were extremely alarmed: they 
wished to take advantage of the opening offered to them, and Marl- 
borough lent himself to the process. If it were to be done at all it 
must be done thoroughly. He therefore comm un icated with all the 
Q>urts with whom he was in close contact. In particular he addressed 
himself to Eugene, who wrote at once to the Emperor (July 23): 

The confused state of affairs in England has come to a head. The 
Queen cannot any longer put up with the "Whigs and the Marlborough 
party, although she still has a certain, though less, consideration for 
the person of my lord Duke himself — ^which may perhaps be a reason 
for hesitating and postponing the issue. Otherwise Parliament will 
be dissolved, and the said Whigs, together with all those friendly to 
Marlborough, will be removed from their offices. . . . 

We have learned firom my lord Duke and elsewhere that the situation 
in England is of such danger and consequence that a [Ministerial] 
revolution is without doubt to be feared this coming winter, or else 
the Queen must undergo a complete change of front. . . . The Tories 
intend absolutely to bring about peace, to get the upper hand, and 
completely destroy the Whigs — ^but the "Whigs and our whole work 
itself can only be preserved through the continuation of the war. It 
is certain that the majority of the Tories are followers of the Prince of 
Wales, . . . and that according to all appearances they must act in 
concert with him and with France.^ 

As a result of these representations Joseph wrote a personal letter 
to the Queen, and also ordered GaUas to act diret^y under the 
control of Eugene and Marlborough.® 

Though Marlborough showed both reluctance and misgivings, 
he rftf tainly did his best to marshal the Allies on the front proposed. 
"Prince Eugene on this occasion,” he says, writing on July 10 to 
Sarah, "has been very kind, and tells me that he is sure his Q)urt 
will act as I wiE have them. But I am of opinion, as in most things, ' 
the less one meddles the better.”® ; 

Godolphin had suggested to Marlborough (June 16/27) the lines i 
which the reply of the States-General to the Queen’s assurances, 

might foEow: i 

The best use which we think can be made of this is for the States" 
to return an answer by Vryberg that they are very much concemedi 
for what has happened to Sunderland, who was known to be so great; 
a fiend to them and the Common Cause; that they are very glad tot 
1 FelA^t, Series H, iii, App., Z08-209. * Jo8q)h’^8 letter in Klopp, xili, 55 a-J 54 -i 

® Coxe^ V, zSi-zSz. | 
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hear the Queen has no intention to make further changes; but if there 
is to be the least thought of parting with the Parliament, as it is very 
industriously spread in that country by the friends of France, it will 
be utterly impossible to hinder th^e people from running into peace, 
just as France wishes, leaving England and the Queen to shift for them- 
selves, without any security against the pretensions of Louis XIV.^ 

This appeal against a dissolution was going a long way, and 
certainly lay open to the Tory retort of foreign interference in 
British affairs. 

Similar replies to the Queen’s assurances were drawn up in all 
the Courts concerned. The Dutch were the first, on July 15, to 
present their version to the Queen at Kensington. Vryberg had 
asked Godolphin’s advice beforehand. Godolphin unwisely sent 
him to Somerset, and thus the Juntilla became aware of the con- 
tents of the resolution of the States-General before it reached the 
Queen. They saw their opportunity. Almost as soon as the step 
had been taken Godolphin reali^d it was a mistake. Vryberg was 
made conscious of a rebuff. The Queen took the paper only with 
the remark, evidently prepared beforehand, “This aifeir is of such 
importance and of such a nature that it will require some time to 
reflect upon it maturely, and give an answer to it.” Forthwith the 
tale was spread throughout the Court that the Dutch Ambassador 
had presented a note intruding upon the Queen’s own business. 
In vain did the ambassadors endeavour to counteract this injurious 
tale. This was no advice initiated fcom abroad. It was simply the 
grateful reply to the Queen’s freely given assurances. Besides, were 
there not matters of common interest to all membeis of the Alliance? 
Would not the people of England feel concerned if the Emperor 
wished to dismiss Prince Eugene, or the States-General Pensionary 
Heiosius? The rejoinder which was made to this shows how the 
fhretat of a Parliamentary address about Mrs Masham rankled. Con- 
ditions in England, said the Juntilla adherents, are different from all 
other countries. Here an attempt has been made to coerce the 
Queen in the choice even of her own personal attendants. “ Still,” 
answered Count Gallas, 

though tbis plan may have been made, we have seen that it was not 
executed, and however unacceptable it may have been to the Queen, 
it is not to be compared with the feelings which her Maj«ty would 
have if, as the result of a step taken by her, dw welfare cf the whole 
nation — ^indeed, of -all Europe — ^were plunged into the gravest peril, 

1 Sarah Correspondenett ii, 445. 
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and the high name and reputation which she had won in conjunction 
with her previous advisers was sullied and lost before the world.^ 

The Elector of Hanover was the next to reply. His language was 
extremely blunt. He wrote through Bothmar, his Ambassador at 
The Hague, that he hoped the Queen did not intend to make any 
further changes in a Ministry which deserved so well of her, and 
in a Parliament which was so excellently disposed. It was no part 
of Harley’s politics to become involved in an argument with the 
bf>ir to the throne; and the Hanoverian reply was left unanswered. 
The King of Prussia wrote far more ceremoniously. The representa- 
tions of Lord Raby, now working for the Juntilla interests in Berlin, 
had been effective. Frederick I confined himself to t hanks for the 
assurances, and disclaimed any idea of judging the Queen s internal 
policy. He notably avoided all references to a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. This impeccable document was shown in mute rebuke by 
the new favourites to Vryberg, so that he might compare it with his 
own. 

During July the Whigs had been baflded by elusive negotiations, 
the effect of which was to play upon their individual ambitions and 
jealousies and to divide them ftom each other by flattery and false 
hopes. Harley and Shrewsbury were adepts in this, and the Queen 
was fteely used to play her part. All the talk was for a ** broads 
bottomed” Ministry of moderate men, including, of course, the 
best of both parties. There was truth as well as cajolery in this. 

It was what Harley at heart preferred. From day to day the rumours 
of a dissolution fiaded or advanced, according as the Queen would 
go to Windsor or stay at Kensington. But at the core all was settled. 
Harley infant to have a new Parliament. Nothing could be achieved 
without that. He was acutely aware of the danger of dwelling with 
the f^visting hostile body, wHch, once reassembled, might act with 
the "Hgour of self-preservation against the secret advisers of the » 
Queen. It must never meet again. In his letters at this time Godol- 
phin assumed that he would one day be conftonted with the Queen’ s ^ 
commands for a dissolution of Parliament, and that then would be | 
the nroruent when he and the Whig leaders would mak e their united I 
stand. But this was not the way in which Hadey meant to approach | 
the crisis. ^ 

The practice of ‘making’ elections did not begin or end with | 
ffl gbtffintb century. The Lord-Lieutenants' and sh e riff s on such 

1 Gaiks, Jtily 15; Klopp, xiii, 453. I 
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occasions played a great part in England. So sure had the Whigs 
been of themselves in 1709 that they had allowed many Tory sWtflfe 
to be chosen all over the country, reserving their own nominations 
for 1711, the normal election year. The Lord-Lieutenandes were 
still, however, mainly Whig. H^y felt the need of changing them, 
as much as possible, before the app^ to the electors was made. But 
here Godolphin was an obstacle. He was reserving all his strength 
to resist the election, and striving, on Marlborough’s advice, for the 
“life of the Pari.” He would certainly not alter the Lord-Lieuten- 
andes to suit the Tories. Thus, if the election was to come, if the 
Queen was to be rid of the Whig Parliament, and the Lorilieu- 
tenandes were to be largdy chan^d for that purpose, Godolphin 
must first be driven out; and he must be driven out in ample tinv^ 
for partisanship to be well directed. The old Treasurer, lowing 
every inch of the ground, blocked die path of dissolution. There- 
fore he must go. The shock would be taVsn on die personal issue, 
and not upon the general question of dissolution. 

Harley was “in almost daily attendance upon the Queen.”^ His 
brother, Edward Harley, has left a monograph from which we 
learn that the Queen’s letter dismissing Godolphin was prepared in 
the^ early days of July.® But again the difikulty was to find a succes- 
sor who would satisfy the competing influences at Court. Harley 
did not feel strong enough as yet to take the chief post. Once he 
did so the Tory demands upon him would have passed aU bounds. 
Defoe in his reports dwelt on the importance of assurmg people 
“that moderate counsels are at the bottom of aU these things; that 
the old mad party are not coming in', .. . that toleration, succession or 
union are not stmek at, and they may be easy as to the nation’s 
liberties.”® 

If Harley stood aside, Shrewsbury was the obvious choice. All 
his life he had shrunk from the responsibilities and even mote from * 
the toil of high office. He hastened to decline, and enlarged on hts 
view in a letter to Harley, written after one of the many secret ocm- 
daves held at Kensington Palace. “I have ten reasons, every ooc 
strong enough to hinder my doing it. ... In mf mind ymi should 
be at the head, because you then come naturally into the Cabinet 

1 Portland Papers, ii, 211. 

* “An Account the Earl of Oaford by his Btodicf," BAL, Larado^rae MSS.; 
Portland Papers, v, 647 ft. 

8 Defoe to Harley, July 28, 1710; PcMiiand hr, 552. Defoe was 

employed by, Harley to travel round England and S«>daad «jd send in reports on 
the state of political c^^on. 
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Council, where you are so much wanted; and every one of the other 
Commissioners [of the Treasury] should be persons able to serve 
not only at that Board but in one of the Houses of Parliament.”! 
The plan of putting the Treasury in commission had, moreover, the 
advantages of satisfying several claims so balanced as to be awk- 
ward. “Swallow” might here find the solatium for his imaginary 
sacrifice of the Secretaryship. It was accordingly adopted. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, a moderate Tory, was offered by Shrewsbury a 
junior Lordship on the Treasury Commission on August z.^ Han- 
mer declined, but the fact shows that the whole scheme was now 
complete. All that remained was to strike the blow. The Whigs, 
like many others, were still lulled with the notion that any further 
changes would be moderate in character. Newcastle seemed re- 
assured. Halifax prided himself on being mediator between his 
colleagues and the moderates at Court. He and the Whigs had been 
encouraged by the prorogation of Parliament, and the consequent 
postponement of the dreaded dissolution. 

But now an incident occurred which brought the whole matter 
to a head. Gallas had received from the Emperor the letter which 
Joseph I had written on the lines suggested by Eugene in replying 
to the Queen’s assurances after Sunderland’s dismissal. The Em- 
peror, writing with his own hand, allowed himself great freedom in 
commenting on the Ministerial changes and deprecating the dissolu- 
tion. Gallas was so apprehensive of its effect tl^t he did not present 
it until Eugene and Marlborough, as well as Godolphin, had ap- 
proved it. Their advice was wrong. This was just the kind of letter 
which Harley had been waiting for. A foreign potentate, the most 
backward of aU in discharging his obligations to the Alliance, had 
intmded upon the prerogative of the Queen of Great Britain 1 It 
was decided to follow exactly the opposite course from that urged 
- by the Emperor, and to dismiss Godolphin. 

Gallas presented his letter on August i. In the interval, while, 
unknown to the world, the Treasury Commission was being finally 
settled, he had a conversation with Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury sug- 
gested that the Emperor’s letter had not come from Vieima. He 
hinted that it was not the spontaneous expression of a sovereign’s 
personal feelings, but a document concocted by interested persons. 
In this he was, as we have seen, not far astray. Gallas, of course, 
said, “The Emperor did not need to be asked by others to ■write 

' , Shtfl^buty to B^ley, J^Ily 22, 1710; Bati Papets, i, 198., 

^Hct>ty Bunboty, Mmotr a/td Correspondmt of Sir Thomas Hanmtr, p. 127. 
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this letter, for my reports of the real state of affairs give him suffi- 
cient cause for anxiety.” He pointed to the Emperor’s own hand- 
writing. “Surely,” he said, with more force, '‘lam the last person 
to whom such reproaches [about interference] should be addressed. 
For of all the ambassadors here I can give the most examples of how 
the Queen has intervened in matters of slight importance, now with 
the Emperor, now with the King of Spain, without either the Em- 
peror or the King having ever taken amiss what was written with 
good intention for the Common Cause.” He protested that a dis- 
solution at this moment would violate the assurances he had 
received in June. “Foreign^,” said Shrewsbury, “have stmnge 
ideas of our af&irs. Do you imagine that the whole welfare of Eng- 
land depends upon the five hundred persons who are now sitting 
in the Commons? I tell you that the whole of England knows its 
interests and realizes fully that this war must be pursued with energy 
until a good peace can be secured. But peace must be accepted as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile it is a difficult request to make to the 
Queen t^t she should retain in her service persons who are opposed 
to her.” “Will the Queen,” asked the Ambassador, “impose upon 
the Emperor and the other allies the danger of losing all the advan- 
tages they have won?” Gallas reports that Shrewsbury gave him a 
reply “&om between his teeth, which was not easy to understand, 
but his look revealed to me the truth.” He wrote at once to Prince 
Eugene, “My fears are greater than my hopes.”^ 

The fractious and gallant Lord Raby had now completed his 
embassage at Berlin. He had for some time past transferred his 
loyalties to Harley. It was, however, Godolphin’s duty to provide 
hitn with some employment, and a vacancy occurred at the Board 
of Trade. “Lord Raby is not very easily satisfied,” he wrote to 
Marlborough (July 27), “and if he were, it is not in my power to 
do him much service. I took occasion to mention his name frwr the 
present vacancy in, the Board of Trade, but it would ncrt: do. I 
suppose that is for spnte favourite that is to be provicfed for.” 
“Is it possible,” commented Marlborough (August 2), “that you 
can be so sunk in the Queen’s opinion, that she will make any com- 
missioners of trade, or any oth« that belongs to your office, with- 
out first consulting you?”* 


1 Klopp, xiii, 463. 

® Coze, V, 303. 

Maribom^ to Hmdus 

July 26, 1710 

★By this post I am not fevc«iFd by any 6x)tn yoa, but Ld. Townshend has given 
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The Treasurer was aware that ‘the G>urt party were plotting his 
dismissal and disputing about his successor at the busy, furtive 
conclaves in the Queen’s apartments. There was a slender hope 
that she wquld desist for fear of the effect abroad of such a change. 
Indeed, for some days she seemed to wish to deceive him by a return 
to her former cordiality. She spoke of the importance of “ a moderat- 
ing system,” and even hinted vaguely that he should be reconciled 
with Harley. That this was designed to draw Godolphin firom the 
Whigs is suggested by the report which Shrewsbury conveyed ^ 
through Halifax to Godolphin that the Queen was resolved to mike 
bim and Harley agree. Amid these Jures and traps the Treasurer 
held his head high and transacted his business as usual. But the end - 
b^d come. There seems to have been a Cabinet on the 6th at which 
he had an altercation with Shrewsbury, reproaching him with ^ 
“French counsels.” The Queen intervened on Shrewsbury’s side, „ 
and Godolphin continued to argue, and this time with her. On die 1 
morning of August 7 he called upon ‘the Queen, and afterwards 
penned a perplexed note to Marlborough: “I think the safety or 
destruction of the Parliament remains still under a good deal of ** 
uncertamty.”^ In the evening he again sought the Queen’s presence, 
and for two hours he harangued his Sovereign upon the evils of ’’ 
government by secret cabals, and closed by asking, “Is it the wiU 
of your Majesty that I should go on?” The Queen replied without ! 
hesitation, “Yes.”* She had for nearly a month been lending i 
herself to ah the arrangements for putting the Treasury in commis- , 
sion. Men had been sounded: men had been chosen. For somie days 1 
at least everything had been setded. The next morning one of the » 
Queen’s servants brought Godolphin a letter. ' 

i 

The Qmen to Godolphin \ 

Kensington . j 

Auffist 7, 1710 I 

The uneasiness which you have showed for some time has given | 

very much trouble, though I have borne it; 'and had your behaviour | 

me a vcty pctfcct account of all that has pass’d. The fficench lettet is calculat* d a good J 
deal for England. I ptay God it be not in concert "with some of our new Ministers; J 
if thay contmu in the full power thay now have, we must expect every thing that is j 
bad; as I have taken the resolution of being guid’d by my friends, and pardculariy by;| 
you, I shal rest quiet; other ways 1 like nothing that is doing in !l^gland. By the last J 
post I had an account of Ld. Cunningsbey’s being turn’d out to provide for Ld.Anglc8Sy | 
who is thought one of the greatest Jacobits in England, and I am prepar’d to hear every | 
thing that is disagreable. (Heinsius Archives.] J 

^ Cose, V, J20-321. * Lm, dt.f from a letter of Godolphin’s (August 7), 
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contmucd the same it was for a few years after my coming to the 
crown, I could have no dispute with myself what to do. But the many 
unkind returns I have received since, especially what you said to me 
personally before the lords, makes it impossible for me to continue 
you any longer in my service; but I will give you a pension of four 
thousand a year, and I desire that, instead of bringing the staff to me, 
you win break it, which, I believe, will be easier to us both.^ 

Thus elided an association which had lasted for mote than thirty 
years of Anne’s life, had been a prop to her in times of trouble both 
under King James and King William, and in her own reign had 
helped to make her Throne unsurpassed in Europe. Mr Mont- 
gomery took a few hours to sign and settle a good many minor 
things; then he broke his staff and cast the fragments in the grate. 
He had stood_by Marlborough to the end. Harley became Qiancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and in all that mattered First Minister. 


The Qwtn to Marlborou^ 

Kensjngtok 
Ai^st 8, 17JO 

The Lord Treasurer having for some time shown a great deal of 
uneasiness in my service, and his behaviour not being the same to pie 
as it was formerly, made it impossible for me to let him keep the white 
staff any longer, and therefore I intend him this evening to break it, 
which I acquaint you with now, that you may receive this news first 
from me, and I do assure jou I will take care that the arn^ shall want 
Jor nothing.^ 

Godolphin to Marlborough 

Twsdof, Augfiit 8, 1710 

I believe it will be no great surprise to you, after the steps made 
here of late, to hear the Queen has this morning, been pleased to dis- 
miss me from her service. . . . What I am chiefly concerned for just 
now is, that you should take this matter in the manner that k mort 
advisable for yourself and all the wodd besides. 

It is my opinion that you should r^resent to the Queen diat k k 
impossible for anybody to imagine but you must be aSected by thk 
stroke in the most sensible manner, , ,.hutbym mtems to think ofkming 
your post till you have had an answer from the Queen to this letter, 
from which you will be best able to judge what step you am next to 
take.® 

And (August c^): 

Though my circumstances at present are a litde discouraging, yet 
1 Coze, V, 322. 2 Lee, fit. * Lee. at. 
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nothing can ever make me neglect doing what is best for the whole, 
or thinking of everything that may be most for your honour and 
safety.^ 

It would be idle to portray Godolphin as a powerful and domioat- 
ing personality, fitted for the contentions of a tumultous period. 
He was an honest servant of the State, loyal and faithful to his 
fHends and to his duty. He had unrivalled knowledge and experi- 
ence of affairs. He was a most able and circumspect finance Minister. 
The means by which he provided the immense sums required for the 
war, at a time when taxation was narrowly limited in ^aracter and 
degree, and when the credit system was in its mysterious infancy, 
must be regarded as a splendid public achievement. In that lax age 
his personal integrity shone as an example. He more nearly corre- 
sponds to the great civil servants of the present day than any of his 
contemporaries. He quitted his nine years’ administration of war- 
time finance, with all the opportunities of self-enrichment by specu- 
lation or by taking presents, apart altogether from direct corruption, 
without reproach and with barely a thousand pounds a year. In 
days when a Paymaster-General, by merely using according to 
* custom the interest on the moneys which passed through his hands, 
cohld amass an enormous fortune Godolphin walked out of the 
iTreasury poorer than he had entered it. Although addicted to cards 
and betting and a passionate lover of the Turf, he always played 
for modest stakes and lived at the height of power with adroirable 
frugality. Queen Anne’s offer of a pension of four thousand pounds 
a year was never implemented. It is uncertain whether she did not 
give it or he would not have it. But by a curious coincidence his 
immediate family wants were provided for. He was dismissed on 
August 7, and ten days later die death of his elder brother brought 
him an inheritance of four thousand pounds a year. 

I John and Sarah regarded themselves as responsible for his well- 
I being. Their houses were at his disposal. He spent a good deal 
I of the remaining two years of his life at Holywell. His chief concern 
‘ was to prevent Marlborough from giving up the command of the 
army, and to try to help him through his influence with Boyle and 
/' in other ways. He was not, however, able to play any strong part 
in Parli am ent. He left the defence of his finance in the competent 
^ hands of Walpole, in whose quahties and future he had unbounded 
belief.^ In every respect his conduct after his dismissal was a model 
of good temper and disinterested care for national interests. 

^ 1 Coxe, V, 323-324. 
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Chapter Eighteen 

MARLBOROUGH AND HANOVER 

1710 — ^AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

W HEN the ability of the Whig Party, their resolute 
majorities in both Houses Of Parliament, their lively 
association with the prosecution of the war and the 
Hanoverian Succession, are considered, it is surprising 
how easily and tamely they allowed themselves in a few months 
after the t ria l of Sacheverell to be chased &om power. This can 
only be esplained by the astute and perfectly DMasured tactics of 
Harley. When the story which the last three chapters have re- 
coimted is reviewed, he does not seem to have made a single mistake 
in choosing his ground, in timing his action, or in dealing with 
the Queen, the Tories, and the Whigs. He was not the chief of 
the Tory Party in a formal sense. They regarded him to some 
extent as a deserter who had fallen out with his new fiiends, and 
been returned to them at a discount, though endowed with the 
priceless favour of the Queen. They never cared much for a leader 
who had been brought up a Dissenter, was notoriously broadminded 
about the Church of England, and had thrown his weight against 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. Moreover, the new ferment which 
the Sacheverell tidal had raised in the country, spreading and 
strengthening throughout the summer of 1710, sustained those very 
Tory elements which it was Harley's avowed polky to ke^ in 
subjection. As the prospect of power drew nearer, the Tories \rfio 
had adhered to Rochester and Nottingham since these Ministocs 
had been e35>eUed firom the Government in 1703 and 1704 felt that 
the victory when gained belonged to them. Harky acqpited merit 
with them because through his command of Abigail, and through 
Abigail of the Queen, be was able to procure the transference 
power. They admired his management, and diuckled apprecia- 
tively over his devides and deceits. They were gkd that be should 
render them these vahiabie services. They were not aware that he 
proposed to make them serve him. 

Iferley*s adroitness was constantly shown in his handling of the 
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clusters of crude, inesperienced, but none the less determined 
claimants who presented themselves as the various appointments 
were successively vacated by the Whigs. He succeeded in giving the 
Tory leaders the impression that the moderate Government of the 
centre for which he was working was purely transitional; that a 
ftontal attack on Marlborough, Godolphin, and the Whigs would 
certainly be repulsed; that he must detach important Whig Ministers 
if he was to carry the Queen; and that, above all things, nolhing 
must be done which would fatally cripple credit or the war. It 
would be easy thereafter, he let it be thought, to take the further 
steps, and give ‘the gentlemen of England’ their full satisfaction. 
But this* was not at all what he meant to do. 

This same complicated scheme which held the Tories in leash was 
also nicely adapted to the confounding of the Whigs. The allied 
ambassadors, one and all, were astounded that these great states- 
I men and Padiamentarians allowed themselves to be set at odds with 
j one another, and hoodwinked and tricked until they degenerated 
into a rabble — no one thinking of anyone but himself. No doubt 
the Whig fear of the Queen on the one hand, and of a General 
Election on the other, was harassing in the last degree. Still, at any 
time in the first six months of 1710 Marlborough, Godolphin, and 
die Whigs, if they had acted together upon any one of the provoca- 
tions they received, could have raised a Parliamentary storm before 
which Queen Anne might well have had to bow. But Harley’s skill 
never presented a direct issue on which they could all fight. His 
attacks were always oblique. First, over the Hill promotion, he 
isolated Marlborough fcom his colleagues. How could the whole 
Government resign upon the petty question (as they conceived it) 
of the appointment of a brigadier to gratify the Queen? His second 
attack was upon Godolphin. The appointment of Shrewsbury 
behind the badk of the Lord Treasurer, virtually Prime Minister, was 
an open, deadly blow at Godolphin’s authority. On the other hand, 
as we have seen, Shrewsbury was exactly the man against whose 
appointment no united objection could be raised. Marlborough 
had always wished to have him in the Government, He was a Whig, ■ 
foremost in the Glorious Revolution. He had been King William’s ' 
trusted Minister. He was eminent, he was detached. How could ; 
the Whigs resign in a body to prevent so famous a figure joining 
the Queen’s Government in an office, that of Lord Chamberlain, ' 
which peculiarly concerned her Majesty and her Court, merely 
because the process of consulting the Lord Treasurer had been J 
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omitted? By these two blows, the second of which was accxpied with 
submission, the two super-Ministeis were divided from the main body 
of the Government and the Parliamentary forces at its command. 

It was not until, the effects were thoroughly understood through- 
out the political world, and signals of encouragement had been 
given to all the forces of opposition whether at the front or in 
Parliament, that Harley assailed the Whig phalanx. Here again the 
selection of Sundedand for extrusion was judicious. Sunderland, 
a rasping figure, an uncomfortable colleague, was obnoxious to the 
Queen, had no popularity with the Whig Party, and, though Marl- 
borough never pressed for him, would not have entered the Govern- 
ment had he not been Marlborough’s son-in-law. By this time, too, 
the whole foundation of the Government had been so much shaken 
that his dismissal caused fiir more trouble in the Grand Allianc:e 
than it did in British politics. His fall not only broke in upon the 
Junto, but was everywhere taken as an af&ront to Marlborough, and 
a sign that his ascrendancy over the Queen had departed. The dis- 
missal of Sunderland by the royal authority, without the advice 
of any of the responsible Ministers, was a s trik i ng event; and when 
it was endured by all his colleagues widrout any protest^ except 
from Marlborough and GodolplSi, k was obvious that rM> Whig 
Minister was safe. 

In the two months’ interval between the dismissal of Sundedand 
qnH that of Godolphin every one of the Whig Ministers, except 
perhaps Orford and Wharton, was played with by Harley in the 
most ingenious fashion. After what they had swallowed ttey were 
bound to base their hopes upon a moderate central Administration. 
Each was made to feel that his chances of indusion depended upon 
his behaviour. Several were mocked with the hope of bcoimi^ the 
of the new Government. Sofl^rset above all dehickd htmsdf 

in this way. Soiners also had the pleasing viskm of bcstridii^ both 

parties with the fevour of die Queen, and having at Ms di^f>osal the 
services of Marlborough in the field. In berth, these cases Anne, 
under the guidance of the backstairs, played an artful p^ In kw^ 
and fcecjuent audiences she made both the Duke of Somerset and 
the Lord President Somers feel that they each might be indispensable 
to fill Godolphin’s place. Halifax was early induced to accept small 
favours from the lising power. The Du k e ^f Newcastle sincerely 
desired a Government of both parties^ and he was the only one 
all the Whigs that Harley really meant to keep. His daughter even- 
tually mamed Hade/s son. He succeeded in keeping him till he 
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was not worth keeping any more. Only G>wper, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, seems throughout to have acted with simplicity and courage. 
He hdd on till the end, but left with dignity. 

The prejudices of most of these men were drying July skilEully 
turned against Godolphin. He was evidentiy marked as the next 
victim. The Whigs ^d never cared for him, and they found it 
easy to ascribe their growing misfortunes to his clumsiness with the 
Queen. Had not “Volpone” also been foremost in urging the ill- 
starred prosecution of Sacheverell? Thus tihe fourth stroke was 
triumphantly delivered by Harley, and Godolphin had to throw 
his broken white staff in the grate. Even now the idea of a “broad- 
bottomed** Administration was used to tantalize the remaining 
Whigs. Harley did this with perfect ease because it was what he 
wanted himself. He realized, however, that whether he would 
succeed in his wish entirely depended upon the character of a new 
House of Commons. 

Meanwhile Harley, Shrewsbury, and Somerset all felt the need 
of establishing relations with Hanover, and after Cresset*s death, 
which caused a month*s delay, their choice fell upon Lord Rivers. 
But the rumour that Marlborough was to be superseded had already 
travelled far in Europe. At the end of August the Amsterdam 
Gazette annoimced that Lord Rivers had been sent to offer the 
Elector the command of the armies in Flanders. This created con- 
sternation throughout the Alliance. Meanwhile the JuntiUa became 
less sure of their ability to do without Marlborough. It was certain 
that the war was going on, and they could not afford to be without 
a General. Certainly they did not wish to offer the main command 
to the Elector and be refhsed. Without knowing of the Amsterdam 
disclosure, but upon the same day,^ they deleted ftom Rivers* instruc- 
tions the section containing the invitation. Rivers was authorized 
to use his discretion on the spot. He left London in the first da3rs 
of September. He bore with him a ceremonious letter ftom the 
Queen, also letters ftom Shrewsbury and Rochester expressing in 
fervent language their friendship and devotion to the house of 
Hanover. Passing through The Hague, he saw Heinsius. The 
Pensionary at once reported to Marlborough as follows: 

Heinsius to Marlborough 

Sept. 13, 1710 

*I ought to tell you that Lord Rivers, passing through here to 
I Allgust 24/Septcmber 4. 
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Hanover, has assured me that the change [of Government] has not 
led to any alteration in the public will to procure a good peace, and 
has also made me aware in his talk that he has no instruction to speak 
in Hanover about the command of the Army, as the rumour had run; 
by this I have been much relieved, for it disposes of all the anxieties 
we have felt on this subject, and the Elector will no longer be em- 
barrassed.^ 

Marlborough had not been in any way disquieted by the Rivers 
mission to Hanover, or by the rumours whi^ attended it. First, 
he was sure that he stood on strong ground with the Elector, and, 
secondly, he did not seem to mind being superseded by him. He 
may wdd have contemplated serving under him as his Chief of Staff, 
as he had been willing to do in 1707, and earlier, in 1702, under Prince 
George of Denmark. 

John to Sarah 

Augitt 21, 1710 

. . . You mention again in yours the great desire Lord Surkderland 
has of having me well with the Elector. You may assure him that I 
have more real power with his Highness than any man in England; 
and I have been assured that I may depend on his not accq>tmg 
anything that may be uneasy to me. But this should not be spoken 
of, for the very foundation of Mr Hadcy’s scheme depcrds very mudb 
on this.* 

And (September 4): 

My last letters from The Hague say that Lord Rivers was cxp«lcd 
everyday; the Amsterdam Cassette says he is to ofier tlw Elector of 
Hanover the command of this army. I wish so well to my country, 
and have so great a respect for the Elector, that if I could any ways 
contribute to the making him siiccessful, I should cheerfully do all in 
my power, without any thoughts of reward, but the gaining his esteem, 
enjoying quiet afterwards, contemning the ungrateful maBce 
my enemies.* 

And a gain to Godolphin (September 4): 

The Amsterdam Gas^tte has acquainted the worid with Lord Rivera* 
fMi-and to Hanover. I own I wish the thing might be made praetkaye; 
ginrff it is what migbt reasonably free me ftom the i ncumb rance I now 
lie under. Besides, I have of late received so many dvilities from the 
Elector Hanover that I should be gkd to use my best endeavours to 
maW it easy to him; tmt I think the Dutdi and Ptinoe Eugene wt»ld 
never he brought to agree to it, thou^ Ac Queen should declare 

1 Hfinsim Archives. * Sar^ Comspeadmet, i, 364. 

* Ibid., 372. 
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never so much in favour of it. My resolution is to be careful of behav- 
ing myself so in this matter that thie Elector may take it kindly of me. 

I am here lodged at the abbey of St Andrew very much to my 
liking; but it is §o near the town that I fear the noise of the cannon 
and s mall shot, when the attack begins, will be troublesome. . . . 
The certainty of a new Parliament makes everybody that has any 
interest desirous of going for England; if I refuse, they will take it 
unkindly; and if they go, I shall lose the service of a great many.^ 

These secret letters to his wife and his greatest friend, before 
whom pretences were alike needless and useless, show riiat he did 
not ding to his command if any reasonable arrangement could be 
made to replace him. Indeed, he probably felt that, serving under 
the Elector, and in combination with him, he might still find the 
means of preventing the disaster which now threatened the fruits 
of all his labours and the allied cause. 

The Hanover Q)urt were convinced, and even ardent, supporters 
of Marlborough. “They are,” wrote Horatio Walpole to his 
brother, the Secretary-at-War, “very much alarmed at the late 
proceedings in England and think; it is time to look about them, being 
apprehensive of 54 [Harley], and are almost ready to declare for 89 
[^e Whigs].” And again, on August 18: “I think 39 [Marlborough] 
should be very diligent in making his court there, which I am afraid 
was formerly a little neglected, and I am persuaded he will find all 
imaginable regard and confidence from thence.”* 

Any resentment which the future King George I may have har- 
boured against Marlborough about the Oudenarde campaign played 
no part in this crisis. The aged Electress and her son decided to 
send a spedal envoy to London to watch over their interests and 
report upon the new Ministers. This envoy was the tmsted Both- 
mar, who used his opportunities to such advantage that for twenty 
years after the accession of George I he founded or marred the 
political fortunes of British Ministers. But before Bothmar repaired 
to England he must first be saturated with Mhdborough^s views. 
For this purpose a sojourn of no less than three weeks at his head- 
quarters was deemed necessary. Robethon, for ten years confidential 
secretary to the Elector and Marlborough's in timat e correspondent, 
was instructed to arrange this.® 

^ Coxe, V, 329. * Ccae, Walpole^ ii, 32-33. 

® Robttbon to Marlborougf) 

Hanover 

Aagftst 29, 1710 

■vdll start to-motto'w feoin The Hague and will be here on S^tera- 
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The Elector went out of his way to write to Marlborough upon 
the main , issue (September 8), **I hope that nothing will be capable 
of inducing the Queen to take the command of her armies from a 
general who has acquitted himself with so much glory and so tnnrh 
success, and in whose hands I shall always see it with pleasure.”^ 
Rivers arrived in Hanover on September i8, and was politely 
received. After presenting his letters and reiterating the assurances 
they contained, he suggested to the Hanoverian Prime Minister, 
Count Bemsdorj^ that the Elector might reply to Queen Anne in 
the following terms: “I would esteem mys^ infinitel y happy if I 
could find the means of showing her, by effects, the zeal which I 
have for her service; and the greatest favour which her h^jesty can 
do me is to put me in a condition of being able to be useful to her.” 
This was, of course, a device for offering the command without 
definitely committing the British Government to dismissing jMarl- 
borough, or running the risk of receiving a refusal ftom the heir to 
the throne. The Hanoverian Court had been well informed about 
the mission, and the Elector had prepared himself for an invitatkm 
to the suprente command. He had already decided upon, and drafted 
his answer. It was a reasoned refill “ His EkctoralH^^mess leaves 
her Majesty to judge whether the zeal whidi she has always dmwn 
for the Common Cause ought not to dedde her to allow the war 
to be finished by a general who has press«l it thus fer with so much 
success, and who has won the confidence of her Majesty^s Allies.”* 
The diplomacy of the Juntilla had saved ti^m from this relmlcc. 


ber 5. He will be able to stay thtee weeks befote tetutning to Tbe Hague to embaxk 
as soon as possible for Englaiid. We shall arrange here with him ia what way he 
can converse at length with Yonr Highness before crossing tbe sea, and what 
ptetext can be found for him to make a stay widi tbe otmy. Oar Ministets (as well 
as the Minister himself) understand bow toefol it will be to HBs Highness {Pruice 
Eugene] that this enve^ before taking hk daties shoold hare the booocir of coo- 
stdting wifoyouandpn^b^by yourli^t8]iKBmlr»’] the di sast r oos oQcyBicdoo 
in winch British a£&Lcs lie at present, more tkngetoos than ever sfoce foe dismiawl 
foe Treasurer. M. de Bodunar having fiKwarded foe letter widefo be has received 
firom Your Higboess, I have not failed to comrnunfcate it to my master, who has bees 
deqily iirpressed by foe strong and agreeable terms of wideb yos make use to mark 
your devotioa to bis interests. He bas m:<&red me to thank you m Im name. In tru t h 
he takes the English afiBdrs far mote to heart than he has ever done, and be has ideas 
which are very just and clear-cut. He counts modi upon foe goodness wbkb he hopes 
Your highness wiH have to guide M. de Bofomar tq>oa dus new gtoimd, so fo|q>ety 
and so embarrassed. 2 f during tbe thtee wedcs dat dus Miniarec w^ pass wifo you 
Your HQghness bas anjrdung on which you widi him to receive msttoctions (ficooi foe 
Elector] I beg that your letteis should be sent to me dmnt^ OenetadMajor St Laurant, 
feeling sure they o^d not be in better bands. pHenbcim MBS.} 

1 Maepbetson, ii, 191. * Lee. eit. 
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The Electot rejected die words which Rivers suggested, and wrote 
only a ceremonial letter of thanks to the Queen. Rivers, who was 
found to be the bearer to the Elector neither of an offer of the 
command nor of an invitation to visit England, was treated with 
some coolness. His deprecations of Bothmar’s impending visit to 
Marlborough’s headquarters and to London were ignored. He was 
allowed to leave amid civilities, but without the customary present.^ 
Thus words were paid with words. 

Marlborough’s judgment was in no way distorted by the Hano- 
verian &vour and confidence shown him in these days. He saw that 
the true interest of the Elector was not to give himself to either 
party, but to be courted by both. His letter to Sarah of Septem- 
ber 13, although marred by one bitter phrase, is as profound and 
clairvoyant a document as any he ever penned. 


John to Sarah 


Sept. 13, 1710 


I believe you judge very right that the Queen has deferred her 
resolution of putting you out till my return. But if there be any pre- 
tence [pretext] given, they will do it before; for they are impatient of 
having that blow given. The Queen is as desirous and as eager in this 
remove as Mr Harley and Mrs Masham can be. I do by no means 
approve of the behaviour of the Duke of Shrewsbury in this whole 
matter; but remember, as Lady Peterborough used to say, that I tell 
you that he will he, as well as the Duke of Somerset, duped; for nobo^ 
has a real power but Mrs Masham and Mr Harley, In my opinion, aU 
reasoning serves but to cheat ourselves; for no good judgment can be 
made, when one has to do with Mrs Masham and Mr Harley; so that 
the only measure in which you and I may be sure of not being deceived 
is to know the truth, that whatever can be done to make us uneasy 
will be attempted. 

I am of opinion that the King of France has taken his resolution 
not to think of peace till he sees, this winter, the behaviour of England. 
You must not flatter yourself that the Elector of Hanover is capable of acting 
a vigorous part. I believe he will show that he esteems me; but at the same 
time, will be desirous of meddling as little as possible with the chairs of 
England, for which I cannot much blame him, for not caring to have to do with 
so villainous a people. 

I am still of the opinion that the only good you can do is to be 
quiet, by which you will give them no handle to use you ill before my 
return.^ 


' Harley’s control of the Exchequer gave him an immediate means 

^ Duny, p. 49 (October x 6 , 1710). » One, v, 597. 
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of putting pressure upon Marlborough in a most sensitive spot. i; 
Hitherto the building of Blenheim Palace had proceeded steadily in 
accordance -with the Queen’s original commands. She herself had 
chosen the architect, and personally interested herself in the design- 
Indeed, she had had a model made and set up in Kensington Palace. 
According to a deep law of nature, the architect’s estimate of 
;£ioo,ooo fell far short of the realized expense. By June 1710 
£134,000 had already been spent, and the work was but half com- 
pleted. The continual payments from the Exchequer had become 
galling to Parliament. The golden mine of Blenheim” was harped 
on by Tory members of the House of Commons when in opposition. 
Now they had the power. The new Treasury Board as one of their 
jErst acts suspended the payments. With much cleverness a trap was 
kid, in which, wary as tiiey were in money matters, John and Sarah 
were eventually to some extent entangled.^ Vanbmgh was induced 
to write to the Duchess dwelling upon the injury and loss which a 
temporary interruption of the work would cause, and pleaded seduc- 
tively that she should give him a lettca: declaring that, whatever m%ht 
happen, the workmen should not sufer. At the same time the 
workmen and smaller contractois were prompted to a|^iy to Maii- 
borough for the payment of thdr w^ges and bills which had feUen 
into arrears. Their plight was crueL* If mther Marlborough or his 
wife had committed themselves in the slightest degree to this respon- 
sibility they would have found themselves saddled with tte whole 
remaining burden. But both declined to involve themselves. 
“Instead of complying with him,” noted Sarah on Vanbrugh’s 
letter, “I stopped the works in 1710, until the Crown shcmld direct 
money for it.” “Let them keep their be^ of stcMies,” said Godol- 
phin.® 

Marlborough was insistent in advising his wife not to give any 

1 Coze (vi, 370) Sho-WB in detail the allied interferences, extending from 1705 to 
1710, <xi tirhich Ministers reBed in thdr effiarts to transfer dae req>Q Osibn ity fix the 
arrears fix Blenheim ficom the Ccoxm to Madboroughu 
a William Stratford, of Cbriit Cbureb, Offord, to EdamrdBvio {bis fonmr pap^ 

Assist 21, 1710 

The debt to the workmen at Blenhdm that is known is above £60,000. owe 
to Strong the mason fior his share £io,joo. It will ^ bard with rnany in this town 
and the countty who have conttacted with them. Thdr creditors begin to call on the m, 
and they can get no money at Blenheim, One poor fdlow, who has £600 owing 
to for lime and brick, came 01 Saturday to Tom Rowney [Member for Oxford} to 
ask for a little money he owed hiTn. Tom paid him immedkitsly. It was about £5. 
The fellow thanked him with teats, and said that money fix the present would save 
him foom gaol. [Portland Pliers, vii, 14.] 

® Reid, p. 34J. 
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directions to the builders which might be treated as interference. 
“My opinion is,” he wrote, “that you and I should be careful of 
leaving the disposition of carrying on the building at Woodstock 
to the Queen’s officers. ... It is our best way not to give any orders, 
but to let the Treasury give what orders they please, either for its 
going on or standing still.” Even the action of Sarah in stopping 
die works and discharging the workmen seemed to him imprudent. 

It no way becomes you or me to be giving orders for the Queen’s 
money. . . . You know my opinion, that neither you, nor I, nor any 
of our friends ought to meddle in their accounts, but to let it be taken 
by the Queen’s officers, as they always ought to be. She is the mistress 
of her own money, and consequently of the time of finishing that house. 
Whilst Lord Godolphin was in, and I had the Queen’s favour, I was 
very earnest to have had it finished; but as it is, I am grown very 
indifferent. For as things are now, I do not see how I can have any 
pleasure in living in a country where I have so few friends.^ 

hLirlborough had set his heart upon this mighty house in a strange 
manner. Sarah considered it as his “greatest weakness.” It certainly 
! gives us an insight into the recesses of his being. There is no doubt 
that the desire for posthumous fame, to “leave a good name to 
S history,” to be remembered long generations after he had passed 
; away, was in these years his strongest passion. At his age he could 
1 not hope to enjoy Blenheim much himself. Several years must pass 
I before it could even offer the comforts of Holywell. It was as a 
; monument, not as a dwelling, that he so earnestly desired it. Hence 
I thrciH&biM tHicEaess dTfficTwalElmJ m^ of masonry in Van- 
brugh’s plan had appealed to him, and had probably been suggested 
by him. As the Pharaohs built their Pyramids, so he sought a physi- 
cal monument which would certainly stand, if only as a ruin, for 
thousands of years," About his achievements he preserved a com- 
plete silence, offering neither explanations nor excuses for any of 
his deeds. His answer w^jto be thte great house. 

This mood has characterized dymsts in all ages, and philosophers 
in none. Remembrance may be preserved to remote posterity by 
piling great stones on one another, and engraving deep inscriptions 
upon them. But fame is not to be so easily captur ed. Blenheim cost 
him dear. It weakened him in his relations with hostile Ministers. 
It esj)osed him to mockery and malice.' The liability for its expense 
turned as a w e^poh against h im. In after-years he was forced 

1 Octobet 25, 27, and 30; Coxc, v, 350-331. 
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into unsuccessful litigation with the Crown. In his will he had to 
leave £50,000 to complete the work otherwise derelict. Indeed, his 
happiness lost much, and his &me gained nothing, by the building 
of Blenheim. However, Blenheim stands, and Marlborough would 
probably regard it as having fulfilled its purpose if he returned to 
earth at this day. 



Chapter Nineteen 


DISSOLUTION 

1 7 IO~AUGUST-OCTOBER 

T he last hope of the now ignominious band of Whigs lay 
in averting the dissolution. To the end they continued 
to flatter tihemselves that this would not be forced upon 
them. Theit very apprehension might in itself have con- 
firmed their opponents. Harley knew well from the beginning that 
without a dissolution he could do nothing, and, indeed, that his 
path was perilous. The Whig Parliament had no opportunity of 
coping with the situation created during the summer. They had 
separated in May. Harley did not dare to let them meet again. 
Parliaments were dangerous instruments in those times, and rarely 
had a House of Commons more just grounds for complaint against 
the Crown. They must therefore be prorogued untQ they could be 
dissolved. Harley had no choice in this. It is remarkable that he 
persuaded so many of the remaining Whig Ministers, now become 
his colleagues, that the issue still stood in doubt. Then, when the 
moment was ripe and none could resist, the final blow was stmck. 
Somerset woke up to the fact that he had been fooled, as he. deserved. 
The scales of illusion fell fcom Somers’s eyes. Newcastle had for 
some time taken refuge in absence. Halifax had become futile and 
even contemptible. The old Admiral, Otford, and the sharp- 
tongued libertine Wharton were ripe for the sickle. All this pro- 
ceeded behind the back of Parliament and through advice tendered 
to the Queen by a man who, having no constitutional right to advise 
the Sovereign, tampered with her through her dresser. 

The disnoissal of Godolphin had been the necessary preliminary 
to changmg the Lord-Lieutenancies in the interests of the new 
Government at the elections. On September 5/16 Godolphin was 
supplanted in the Lord-Lieutenancy of Cornwall by Rochester. 
The Whig Duke of Bolton was deprived of three Lord-Iieutenandes, 
two of which were given to the Duke of Beaufort, an ardent Tory. 
G^eral Webb, the gallant Jacobite of Wynendael, became Lord- 
lieutstoant of the Isle of Wight. These changes were typical and 
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significant. New sheidfe now becan^ the returning officers in a 
good many counties. Nevertheless, in the advent of the fight there 
was a resurgence of hope among the Whig leaders. 

Sunderland, inveterate optimist, wrote to Marlborough (August 
lo), “By all accounts from the counties there is Hke to be a good 
election.”^ “The stocks fall so much,” wrote Godolphin to Sea- 
field, a Scottish peer (August lo), “and our people suffer to that 
degree that they begin to be enraged at what is doing. ... I have 
great hopes we shall have a gcx)d Parliament here.”® Marlborough 
responded a little to the combative mood. He wrote to Sarah 
(August 1 1), “ What has been said by the Duhe of Sbravsbtny, that he 
knows the wey home^ he may by it cheat himself; for a ruined people m<y be 
He gave precise directions about the return of Cadogan for 
Woodstock,^ but on the general result he had no illusions. He 
warned Sarah (August i8), “My intelligence is very positive, that’, 
there will be a new Parliament, and that you must not flatter your- 
self, but expect everything that can be disagreeable personally to 
yourself; for there is no barbarity but what you and I must ecqjcct.”* 
And (August 25), “The Queen will risk i^gknd rather than not' 
vex you. She has at this time no resentment but to you, me. Lord 
Treasurer, and our children. God knows how Kttie I have deserved 
this, and his will be done.”® And to Heinsius (Septanber 8), ' 
* “A New Pad. is so sure that all the officers that have interest to 
be chosen have desired leave of me to goe for England to take care 
of their Elections. . . . My Lord Godolphin assures me that the 
chief member of the Bank has promised him that they will lend 
moneys for the subsistance of this army during this campaigne.”’ 
He had evidently obtained a new source of secret information. 


Marlborough to GodolpMn 

Aug. 16, 1710 

... I am informed that Mr Harley, in his conversations, kcqw no 

^ Coxe, T, 546. * ScaBeld I^pets, p. 209. * Owe, v, 51 1. 

^ John to Scarab 

Ajtgfitt 16, 1710 


... I beg there may be no altetaticm made at the election of Woodstock ; for I intend 
Cadogan shall come to Hngland with me. 39 jMariborough] shall expect more assist- 
ance in 87 [Parliament] from 197 [Cadogan] and zoz [Macartney] than any other 
Members, for they have both honesty and courage to speak the truth; so that I do 
earnestly desire that these two men may be chose preferable to all odieis, with whiefa 
I desire 3^0 will lose no time in accpiainting 38 [Godolphin], and that I b^ it oS. him 
as a particular fevour that he would take care of securing an dection for zoz, for 39 
does think it absolutely necessary to have him early in 108 [Ea^and] thh winter, of 
which he will take care. \Sarab Correspoi^tncty i, 365.] 

* Coxe, V, 330. ® Lm. eit. 
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sort of decency for you or me, by which it is plain that die Queen 
has no design of reconciling you and Mr Hadey, as was mentioned to 
me in a former letter. . . . When I see you, you shall have \the par- 
ticulars, how I came to he informed of this business. ... I beg you 
will never mention this to anybody; for though I think I shall have the 
glory of saving the Queen, she must know nothing of it; for she 
certainly would tell so mu^ of it to Mirs Masham and Mr Harley, 
that they would for the future order it so that I should not come to 
know, which, otherwise, I shall know, all that passes. 

Our extravagant behaviour in England has so encouraged the 
French that they take measures as if the war were but just beginning; 
so that our new Ministers will be extremely deceived, for the greater 
desire they shall express for peace, the less tihey will have it in their 
power to obtain it.^ 

And (August 30), hope and believe you think so well of me 
that after this campaign we may yet for some few years live in more 
quietness than these new vipers would have us.”® 

To the influence of the Queen and the Court, to the new Lord- 
Lieutenancies and the Tory sheriffs, the Tories now added an effec- 
tive piece of electioneering. A rowdy triumphant progress was 
organi2ed for Dr Sacheverell from London to the lucrative living 
in Shropshire with which he had been presented. This went well. 
At every town and village through which he passed the whole force 
of the Tory Party was used to make a violent demonstration. The 
nobility, the gentry, and the dergy found themselves able to draw 
the mass of Ae people in their train. These had no votes, but by 
their enthusiasm and turbulence they gave a formidable encourage- 
ment. Multitudes greeted the Doctor. The roads and hedges were 
lined with cheering peasants; the steeples were illuminated or be- 
flagged. Cavalcades of fox-hunters and yeomen escorted his coach. 
Mayors received him with ceremony. He passed from feast to feast 
The exdtement and passion became intense. The old mood of the 
Restoration seemed to have returned. 

Towards the end of September the Queen, emboldened, yidded 
herself finally to Harley’s political management. For some days her 
blandishments to Somers had ceased. The Lord President was con- 
sdous of a disdain, perhaps not undeserved. On the 19th under 
evident pressures he resigned, and with him the Duke of Devon- , 
shire, the Lord Steward, and Boyle, Secretary of State. The next 
day, when these three hopers against hope had been succeeded in 

r Coxe, v, 304-505. ® Loc. eit. 
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their offices by the Earl of Rochester, the Duke of Buckinghania aiid 
Henry St John, who became a Secretary of State, the Council met 
to swear the new Ministers. No sooner was this ceremony com- 
pleted than the Queen declared that she had determined upon a 
dissolution. She caused a draft proclamation to be read. The Lord 
Chancellor, Cowper, got up to protest. Orford, Lord High Admiral, 
and Wharton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, vetemn chiefs of the 
Junto, were ready to support him. But before Cowper could even 
begin the Queen rose to depart, and the sitting came to an end. 
Wharton and Orford sent in their resignations in the afternoon. 
These were at once accepted. The Duke of Ormonde was appointed 
to Ireland instead of "Wharton, and the Admiralty was placed under 
a commission of Tories. On the 22nd, the proclamation having 
been printed, the Queen commanded the Lord Chancellor to affix 
the Great Seal to it. Cowper objected. The proclamation declared 
that the Queen’s Council had given its consent. He knew this was 
not correct; the matter had not even been discussed m the CoundL 
He could not therefore set the Seal to it. He toidered it instead to 
the Queen, thus resigning his office. No Whig Minf.<^ comes out 
of this story so well as Cowper. Harley was at his wits’ end to find 
a successor. The Queen meanwhile dedincd to accept the Seal, 
and a solemn comedy of pushing it to and fro followed. Cowper’s 
diaries tell the story to his crediL 

zz 

. , . She strongly oppos’d my doing it, giving it me again at least 
5 times after I Iwid laid it down, & at last would not take it, hvt com- 
manded me to hold it, adding, “I beg it as a Favour of you, if I may 
use that Expression”: on whidb I took it again. . . , The Reason of all 
this Importunity, I guess, proceeded from the new Miny. being 
unprepar’d of a Succr. that wod. be able to execute the C^ke wdl . . . i 
so, muda to my Disatisfaction, I rctcucn’d home with the SeaL But 
the next day I gave up the Seal, on my Knee; whkh the Q. 
accepted.^ 

For the time being the Lord Chancellorship, like the Treasury 
and the Admiralty, had to be put in commission. As the Commis- 
sioners could not confirm what had taken place before they entered 
office, a second proclamation was printed containing the first. 
Well might the Imperial Ambassador remark, ‘*If the great men 
who are being dismissed are compared witii those who repkex 
them, one cannot help wondering that such a change has taken 

' Qiwpcf, Diatjfy p. 46. 
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place. Everytiiing here appears so confused and unstable that the 
situation seems unlikely to last,”^ 

But one figure of outstanding abilities, above the common 
herd,” as he would himself have expressed it, St John, had now 
reached a commanding station. 

“Mr St John’s heart will be at ease,” wrote Stratford to Edward 
Harley (August 17); “he will be in the post he has long wished 
for. I pray God he consider himself under his new character, a 
Secretary of State must not take all those liberties one of War might 
think perhaps ‘proper to his station.*”* 

The Tory Don paid frequent visits to St John’s “poor disconso- 
late” wife in Berl^hire and found his hopes vain. “I met nothiog 
there,” he wrote again in 1711, “but sorrow and disorder. That 
unfortunate gentleman is more irregular if possible in his private 
than public capacities.”® 

The appointment of the aged, ailing Rochester, uncle of the 
Queen, to be Lord President, showed clearly the party tendency 
which would govern the Administration. Rochester had been out 
of office since 1703. He had sought to keep England out of large 
0 >ntinental operations. If she must fight, let it be on the oceans; 
and there let her make conquests in the vast New World. Peace 
and isolation if possible, but, if not, at worst a half-hearted war — 
such was the policy and strategy of Rochester. For the rest, he 
represented the Church of England in its highest egression. No 
one but Rochester seemed able to answer for a Tory Parliament. 
But Rochester was a man of the strictest principles. He could have 
no accommodation with the Whigs, whom he abhorred as republi- 
cans, atheists, war-mongers, war-usurers, and friends of the Dissen- 
ters. He warned the Queen that she must have an honest party 
Government, and no nonsense about tame Whigs or non-party 
moderates, however eminent. All this must, however, await the 
result of the polls. Parliament was dissolved on September 30. 

At this time Marlborough had developed a friendship with the 
Earl of Stair. Stair was a man of remarkable ability, and afterwards 
under George I one of the most capable ambassadors Britain ever 
sent to Paris. He was now serving under Marlborough, and the 
Duke began to use him as his confidential agent when on leave in 
London. 

^ Dispatches of Gallas and Hoffinann, Octobet -lo; Klopp, Tnii, 488. 

* Pordand Papets, H.M.C., vii, iz. 

® Ibid.y 39. 
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Stair to Marlborougb 

Londok 

Stpftmbtr 2z, 1710 

*Your Grace will know the changes that have preceded and 
followed the dissolution of Parliament which happened yesterday 
without one word being spoke at Council, for the Queen rose upon 
the moment the proclamation was read. The Queen this day refused 
My Lord Chancellor’s demission but it is not believed he can be per- 
suaded to continue. Lord Orford laid down this morning. . . . 

I saw Lord Poulett this morning who professed himself your faith- 
ful servant with great kindness and affection. Your Grace’s presence 
here will be very necessary to calm things before the sitting down of the 
Parliament. The delay of dissolving Parliament has been a great dis- 
advantage to the new party. The Whigs have recovered themselves 
and are united and bold.^ 

Up till the moment of Godolphin’s dismissal Somerset had acted 
confidently with Harley and Shrewsbury. But as Harley’s ascen- 
dancy wi^ the Queen became obvious Somerset’s eyes, though 
clouded by vanity, were opened. The brilliant prospect he h«l 
seen for himself at the head of a Ministry of both parties, ihe prime 
favourite of the Queen, and revered as dte honest man whom the 
whole nation truste4 &ded with disconcerting swiftness. Somerset 
now foresaw that in the present weakness and confusiem of tlK 
Whigs, to which he had himself so largely contributed, an election 
might yield a Tory Parliament. Such a Parliament would certainly 
not accept him as leader. He therefore set himself to oppose tbe 
dissolution; but he was overborne. He had played his part; his 
usefulness was exhausted. When the dissolution was announced 
his fury knew no bounds. Without resigning his office of Master 
of the Horse he gathered the Whig ex-Ministers at his house and 
annoimced his intention of fighting the election hand m glove with 
them. He would do his best, he said, to keq) as many Tenies and 
Jacobites out of Parliament as possible. Chi such ooasicMS 
from almost any quarter is weiccuned, and even the most recess 
quarrels are forgotten. Somerset went oflF “in a pet to PetwcMih*’ 
ond flung himself into the election flght against Harley, while his 
Duchess wrestled vigorously but vainly with Abig;ail for the Queen s 

favour- I 

But Harley’s electioneering was as good as his inttigucs. The very 
counties in which Semaerset had cemsidered his influence supreme 
those through which Sacheverell had madb his progress. 

1 Bkcbdm MSS. 
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Somerset found himself confronted with an angry opposition who 
declared he was “against the Doctor,” and at the polls his candi- 
dates went down like ninepins. His short-lived power was gone. 
He had been one of the chief factors in the ruin of his own party. 
It had profited him nothing. AIL he had done was to set the Tories 
over them and himself alike. Nevertheless the Duchess of Somer- 
set’s relations, and to some extent his own, with tihe Queen were 
such that he did not resign; nor did Harley think it wise to proceed 
to extremities against him. He and his wife actually continued for a 
year and a half in their offices, backbiting and slandering their new 
colleagues with the same bitterness as they had their old. 

The passion of the election exceeded an3rthing that had been 
known siace the days of Charles II. Indeed, old men thought the 
savagery of the Civil War had returned. “ By the accounts you give,” 
wrote Godolphin to Seafield (October la), “and by what we find, 
all the most arbitrary proceedmgs in the elections are to be expecte.d, 
but how anybody can think that is long to be maintained in our 
country and in this constitution is to me, I confess, a very great 
riddle.”! “There never was so apparent a fiiry,” Craggs reported 
to Marlborough (October 13), “as the people of England show 
agaiost the Whigs and for High Church. Those that voted for 
jMr Stanhope at Westminster were knocked down; Sir Richard 
Onslow has lost it in Surrey, and I believe in Parliament they will 
exceed two to onc.”^ “Nor do we fight, ” wrote Defoe, “ with cudgels 
only as at Marlow Whitechurch etc., . . . but with swords and 
staves as at Coventry, with stones and brickbats as at other places. 
Even our civil war . . . was not carried on with such a spirit of fury 
as is now to be seen.”® *‘In a great many of the elections,” Peter 
Wentworth told Lord Raby, ‘^the nonconfo rmis ts have voted for 
the Torys, and ’tis thought it proceeds from the assurance Mr 
Harley has given their preachers that there shall be nothing this 
Parliament done against them, but their toUeration keep in- 
violable.”^ 

The contest at Woodstock was complicated by the fact that, the 
Government having cut off supplies and Sarah having stopped the 
buildin g of Blenheim, the workmen and labourers had been sum- 
marily dismissed unpaid. This had upset the neighbourhood. Marl- 
borough’s estate agent, one Travers, placated these unfortunate 
people by distributing three hundred pounds on account of what was 

1 Seafidd Papers, p. 211. * B.M., Coxe Papers, TTnriii, 102. 

® Defo^ A Watkly Rmn>, vii, 333-537. * The Wentworth Papers, p. 15 1. 
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owing to them by the Treasury, and Marlborough*s candidates were 
both returned by the handful of freeholders who formed the double 
constituency.^ 

The Tory Party, united and inflamed, proved itself, as Marl- 
borough had for years believed, definitely the stronger part of the 
nation. In Westminster the Whig General Stanhope, absent upon 
the Spanish front, was defeated by the Tory General Webb, amid 
scenes of ruffianism, Newcastle and all the Whig moderates were 
rallied. But hi and wide throughout England the Whigs were over- 
whelmed. Bishop Burnet was fnghtened by a High Church nK>b. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, director of the Bank, representative of the 
hated money power, was insulted in the streete. All Wharton’s 
candidates were thrown out in Buckinghamshire.* In Scotland, 
where Hamilton and Mar worked for Harley, “the Whigs, to the 
f^rs of Popery and the Pretender, added the danger that Presbytery 
was in. The Tories spoke Htde above board, but underhand repre- 
sented that ncov or never was the time to do something effeetmlfy for the 
King, and by restoring him, dissolve the Umon*** 

I Troptrs io Mar&onu^ 

Woodstock 

Oct. 8, 1710 

★Yesterday Lt. Gen. Cadc^an and Sir Hjo Wheatc were dected jbetc wiiiiout 
any of the opposition latdy threatened by the adverse party, and I sent for the chief of 
those who had chosen the present Mayor out of course, and were for excl u di n g Sit 
Tho and choosing me in spite of all my representations to the contrary. Widi tranch 
ado I persuaded rhem to desist, and not so much as to name me. So all was do n e 
quietly and I congratulated the Freemen on their choosing two such worthy members, 
and thanked them in the name of the High Steward for this mark of their affection and 
respect for him. 

When I fame Mther on Friday morning I found the scene mtich changed from what 
Mr Vanbrugh and Mr Hawkesmoot had told me, and whereof I gave your Grace an 
account from Henley by last post. The pec^ile who had been turned off widKxtt dieir 
wages were full of cc^plaints and tears and then threats and v i o le nc e — and Loetd A. 
having very much ia;q>ortuned a nttghbotudng gentleman to st and, and Sh: 
Walter having called here last Tuesday whh Sr Rob. Jenlcinsocandotfactsanddeciaicd 
he would set up an honest geademan there bdb^ rK3w a pre^per qocaskm foe it; Bfenheka 

being indeed under a doud, and Sir Thomas Wheate befog so aj^teehenaive of their 
surprising ns that he sent expresses to aU the gendemen and other foreign fr e e in e n 
who are our friends to ctane in to our assist anc e. 

To prevent therefore any tumult tfoit might be set on foot at the Ekedoo, and in 
compassion to so many poor starving pec^>le ... I borto^red £500 here on my own 
credit and ordered the Comptrollers to pay off the pocar kbooters and to dhdtfc the 
overplus among the most necessitous eff friis town. ... 

I am glad that I called here because I am tedd that the pec^ in my afaBCOce wo^ 
have insisted caa a Pole which before I could not have bcBeved, besides the aattsfocnoa 
of having stepped the clamour and rdieved the iKcessity ofagreat in^iy poca: wictches. 
[Blenheim MSS.] 

B Portland Papers, ii, 223. * Lockhart, i, 319. 
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Two hundred and seventy Members lost their seats. In the 
new Parliament die Whigs were not a third of the House of Com- 
mons. It was proved, indeed, that “the Whigs had no bottom.” 
When this was realized the stocks fell by’ 30 per cent., and the 
Bank refused to discount any foreign biUs.^ 

Thus was ended, by the power of the Queen and, as it now 
appeared, by the will of the electorate, the ever-famous Administra- 
tion of Marlborough and Godolphin, which for eight years had led 
therl^^e of European nations to victory against the exorbitant 
power of France, which had made the British Island one United 
Kingdom, and had raised Great Britain from despondency and 
weakness to the summit of world affairs. The old Treasurer had 
retired to Newmarket. Marlborough, entangled in the war, wedded 
to the Army, claimed by the Allies, remained to struggle on, like a 
weary, baited bear chained to the post. The Continent, which had 
long jdelded itself to the strong impulse of the island Power, with- 
out comprehending the causes of its inspiration and mysterious 
strength, was now staggered by what seemed to be a meaningless 
disintegration, the result of a bedcJ^mber intrigue. 

Queen Anne, after the intense personal stresses of the conflict 
which had raged about her, and perhaps also in her own conscience, 
and in which her will-power had played the decisive part, withdrew 
to Hampton Court to recover her strength and balance. By all 
accounts she was enormously relieved and gratified by the results 
of her exertions. She was not the only Sovereign to rejoice. Louis 
XIV knew that at the eleventh hour he had been saved from utter 
ruin. When he heard that the Queen had dissolved the Parliament 
he sent for Mesnager, his former agent at The Hague, to read him 
the news. “It is impossible,” wrote Mesnager, 

for me to describe the transport of joy the King was in upon reading 
that part, [viz.] the dissolving of Parliament; "Well,” says the King, 
* if Monsieur Harley does that, I shall say he is un habile homme, anrl 
that he knows how to go through what he has undertaken; Mesnager,” 
adds the King, turning to me, “it is time you were in England;” I 
could not interpose for some time, the King was so full of this news, 
and talked so fast; sometimes to himself and sometimes to me, and as 
I was going to speak the King bade me attend in an hour; so I with- 
drew, and the King went to another apartment. I understood after- 
wards that his Majesty went to Madame de Maintenon’s lodgings 
to give her part in the news he had received, and perhaps to 

^ Portland Papers, ii, 223. 
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consult with her what measures should be taken in this important 
juncture.^ 

Marlborough had measured rightly the whole sequence of events > 
from the beginning. He lent himself to various requests made to 
him by Godolphin and other Whigs. From time to time he wrote 
letters to the Queen or to Shrewsbury. But at no moment did he 
deceive hims elf. As far back as the summer of 1709, when he saw 
that Abigail had supplanted Sarah in the Queen*s favour, he knew 
that, unless some extraordinary step was taken, his system was 
doomed. When the Queen was instigated to make the Hill appoint- 
ment he chose that moment and that ground, imsatisfactory though 
they were from some points of view, for the decisive fight. If 
Godolphin and the Whigs had rallied to him when he quitted the 
Cabinet and retired to Windsor, the Queen would in all probability 
have been compelled to amend her courses. Parliament was in 
session, the campaign was about to begin, the Government was 
intact. Then was the chance, which never recurred, o£ bringiog 
everything to a head. It would not have been necessary, in Marl- 
borough’s opinion, to proceed against AbigaE by a Pariiamcntary 
address, and neither he nor Sarah advocated that course. The pres- 
sure wHch the whole Ministry could have brought upon Anne to 
choose forthwith between her responsible Ministers and her back- 
stairs advisers would almost certainly have been irresistible. Abigail 
could have been chased from the Coxirt, and Harley exposed before 
Whig majorities in both Houses. 

1 Minutes of the Negotiations of Monsiew Mestuzger at the Court of England tomaris tbt 

Close of the Last Reiffi {iiii), Tp. (iu 

Tbe Bavarian Agent in Pads to the Elector of Bavaria 

Ortobtrii^ 1710 

The King received, tins Day, certain Advke &om Englan d, that the Padiament is 
dissolved, and that the proposed Changes in the hCnistty will take Place. . . . It ^ 
not at all donbted but that the Duke of Mariborough will give up the Oxm^ of 
the Army, and the mote as the now ruling Patty will leave no Stone tajtutn’d to tnduce 
him to it. . - . And if the Duke of MadboKwgh should teaign die Coamnod of the 
Atmy, in whom else can they have so entite CooBdence? I don’t know a sm^ Ptesoo 
fit for the Post; for besides being a good Ofl&er, he must Ekewise be an able Minkc^ 
one who has Credit with and Influence over the Confederated Princes, wfaidi they wtB 
not finrt united in any one besides the Duke Marlborcwgih. If d* Duke o£ Ha^ver 
should accept of it, he will never agree with Prince Eugene; And thus we shafl see 

Matters absolutely put on a new Face. - 

The Duke of Berwick, who had eady Nrtke of dus Event, has wrote to Moosi^ 
de Torcy, to daire him to r^iresent to the King, that now would be a proper orae 
to attempt a Descent, not in Scodand, hut in England ; and that he was very wilh^ 
to put himself at the Head of 20,000 Men, and be secure of Success in carrying over the 
King of England. [Lediard, n, 286.] 
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As tilings fell out, the Ministry suffered title worst of both courses. 
The Queen was filled with fear and resentment at the rumour of a 
Parliamentary address against her cherished Abigail. When this 
menace proved to be unfounded her fears passed, but her resent- 
ment remained. Nothing that had ever happened before had smitten 
her so deeply as .this. All her quarrels and scenes with Sarah, all the 
interminable correspondence, all the political stresses attending the 
dismissal of Harley in 1708, and the forcing upon her one after 
another of the lords of the Junto — aU these were upon a lower plane. 
The alleged attempt to set the House of Commons upon Abigail, 
and upon her for sheltering Abigail, was, she felt, a mortal affront. 
Repeatedly in this long-drawn crisis we find the rancour which this 
episode aroused, hardening her against her Ministers, and severing 
the last personal ties which united her to Marlborough. It enabled 
Somerset week after week to pour into her eager ear tales of this 
outrageous design to rob her of her own personal firiend and atten- 
dant. How easy for Harley to warn her of Marlborough’s alleged 
^desperate ambition 1 Her grandfather had perished on the scaffold; 
her father had died in exile. Marlborough, at the head of the 
and of the Grand AUiance, was far greater in power than Cromwell 
1 before he became Lord Protector. Deposition in favour of the 
detested Elector, a republic of the Whigs, a dictatorship of Mad- 
\ borough, were aU bugbears which could be used to aggravate her 
; anger and her alarm. And, on the other hand, what alluring pros- 
. pects had been unfolded to her, not only by Harley, but also by the 
unwitting Somerset, and perhaps by Somers I llie over-mighty 
, subject should be put down; a Government above party, of her own 
! choosing, should be established; the royal prerogative should be 
erected again on a new foundation. She would be Queen indeed. 



Chaptet Twenty 


THE NEW REGIME 

1710 — OCTOBER-DECEMBER 


Y OU may ventare to assuie everybody,” declared St John, 
the newly chosen Secretary of State, “that credit will 
be supported, the war prosecuted, the Confederacy im- 
proved, and the principle in which we engaged preserved 
as far as possible. Our friends and enemies both will leam the same 
lesson, that however we differ about things purely domestic, yet 
we are unanimous on those points which concern the present and 
future happiness of Europe.”^ 

Behind these words of high resolve and reassurance the new 


Ministers were intent upon making peace. But even before they 
had obtained power they had become convinced, though with much 
reluctance, that the war would go on for some time, and that pea« 
was more distant than before their intervention. In these circumr 


stances they found it convenient to upbraid the Allies upon thdr 
many obvious shortcomings. They proclaimed that England would 
show even greater vigour in the war than under the late Administot- 
tion. All the more was it necessary that her allies should act up to the 
highest standard of their obligations, and should be made to, at all 
costs. “The most popular thing for England,” wrote Harley, with 
mudi candour, “is to press aU the Allies to keep exactly to what 
they have agreed to do in their Treaties. The partiality to them 
has been much complained of, and the pressing re l en d es&l y to their 
ei^ct performing is the likeliest way to ol^ain peace.”* 

This certainly was a sound policy for men who nhdi not care very 
much what kind of a peace it was. Neverthdess, the ccanplaint of 
England against her aUies, especially the Empire, was only too well 
founded, and a certain tonic was administer^ to them by the atti- 
tude of the new Government. England had got into the positkm 


1 St John to Dtomtoond, October 15, 1710; iMters md Ctmspmdmx tf Vi x mt t 
BoUngbroke (edited by G. PaAc, 1798), i, 5, 

® “Mr ELadey*s Plan AdmioisttatKm” (Otobet 50, 1710); E«i of Hardwkkc, 
Misallaneous State Papers (1778}, ii, 485. TIhs ptogtaantne read by Harley to dhe 
Queen at Vi^ndsor. 
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of begging them to follow her. The change of government, which 
occasioned so much waste of power, at least reversed this process: 
the Allies now begged England not to desert them. St John was 
especially anxious to whip up the Empire. His mood towards 
Austria was always hostile, and his language harsh. He found it 
more congenial to harry the Allies than the enemy. 

, Upon universal appeal and overwhelming reason Marlborough 
' had retained his command under the new Administration. He had 
I every proof that they hated him and the cause which he upheld; 

‘ but they also at the same time feared and needed him. In his head- 
quarters, irom which he was conducting the sieges of Aire and Saint- 
Venant, he awaited their orders. At first these were expressed very 
roughly. St John in particular seemed to find a strong satisfaction 
j in displaying himself as master of the great man who had favoured 
\ his early career, admitted him to his comradeship, helped him with 
' his debts, and, indeed, almost adopted him as his son. All his 
letters about Marlborough at this period are of a scornful and often 
spiteful character. He wished at once to patronize him and to make 
him feel the humiliation of his new position. We shall see that some 
months later, under political strain, he changed his note and flattered, 
proffering his false friendship, as if he were back in the buoyant 
days of the Blenheim campaign. 

The new Ministry, however, pursued contradictory and ambigu- 
ous courses towards their General. They would have rejoiced if 
they could have flung him out^ and set the Elector, George Louis, 
in his place; but that could not be done. They were conscious of 
serious danger in digmissing Marlborough before finding a substi- 
tute' whom England and the Allies would accept. On the other 
\ handjj^Shed tQ bCjad. him, Jb tan^ him to th^ yoke. 
1 Tl^ysoi^ht to foster a faction against him ^ohg his generals and 
j colonels. They laboured to show the Army that his political power 
I was gone. They took the whole business of promotion out of his 
hands. They set up a board in London under die Duke of Ormonde, 
his political opponent and professional competitor, to scrutiaize 
and decide the dairns of all oflficers for promotion. They dismissed 
of removed riirir special appointments his most trusted and 
competent bi^adiers and rising officers. They appointed in their 
stead those who had been personally disloyal or offensive to him in 
the campaign, or who had insulted him in Parliament. If there wa*s 
anyone on whom he specially relied they removed him. If a man 
could be found who was particulariy obnoxious they thrust him 
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forward as near to the Commander-in-Chief as possible. They even 
made a virtue of this by pretending that Marlborough was malcing 
by favouritism an army to subvert the Crown and Constitution. 
The Queen herself, they hinted, was in danger from his favouritism. 
Above all, Abigail’s brother and husband. Brigadiers Hill and 
Masham, sailed forward upon this breeze. 

If Marlborough endured this treatment his authority with the 
Army must, they thought, be fetally wounded. If, on the other 
hand, he found the treatment intolerable, let him resign. They saw 
that if he resigned he would put himself in the wrong. To dismiss 
him was dangerous: to provoke his resignation comparatively safe. 
Then they could have filled England with the cry that he had 
deserted his post on party grounds, that he had cast away the cause 
of the Allies, that he had ruined the peace which otherwise was in 
their hands. Any disaster in the field which followed his withdrawal 
they could lay on him. In fact, their conduct towards him during their 
first months exceeded in malice and in meanness anything which is j j 
known — anditis awide field — ^inthe relations ofaBritish general wids ij 
a British Government. In all this the most poisonous was St John. ' 

Marlborough, though he writhed and groaned under ordeal, 
was in no mood to 5ieki:IuR.cnemie& any athrantage. He held on to 
his' ‘^'smbn with the tenacity with which he had fought the siege 
of HUe two years earlier. Surrounded upon every side by foes, the 
worst — his own countrymen — ^at his back, exposed to all the , 
hazards with which war between equal armies confronts a general, I 
feeling the French spirit rise every day as his political weakness: 
became known, watching the peace which would have released him 
steadily recede, he repressed all impatience, and disdained or ignored 
every insult. But can we wonder that in such distress he would have 
welcomed serving under the Elector of Hanover, or tra r ^ srno g 
the command^in the best conditions to him? 

In his steadfest attitude_he jg^ned comfort fictmf titt 
panibhs vwEET wtic^ aid he had waged tie kaig war. ' 

usually presents to us as a prc^aic, ac^tere, and even hicak 

personality; he had been in conflict with Marlborough over the 
Barrier since 1709; but we now see him showing sign of 
personal sympathy.^ The Elector of Hanover, recognized future 

1 ' 4 rV 7 e baye; just hfiacd ynth onida sutpdse tite Lc:M:d Tteasarcr has been d^udved 

of bis ofiBce, which sboyrodkadywKHigJjwbat will foOow. laimimwiiidiCT^toknow 
that you are resolved to lem^ at the head of tile Amoy wbasevar happens. I have to-day 

tgUrf-rt "witii Lord Townshend, who holda the same view. I will oot £1^ to speak a> him 
to see what can be done to tnaice it pul^c {Heinfflns Archives, Angost 23, 1710.] 
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master of these arrogant Ministers, and the King of Prussia gave 
liim unswerving support. The Elector declared publicly as a mem- 
ber of the Grand Alliance that unless Marlborough remained in 
command of the armies he would withdraw his troops. Frederick I 
spoke in a similar spirit. Eugene, who was not the master of armies, 
could only publish his resolve not to serve in Flanders except with 
Marlborough. As for the Dutch, their remonstrances on Marl- 
borough’s account had already strained their relations with our 
queer Queen and her new circle. 

Sarah, above all a pugnacious politician, soon in the excitement 
of the election began to regret that her husband was still the servant 
of the new Government. But these were unreasonable reflections 
upon a decision so deliberately adopted. Marlborough’s reply was 
overwhelming. 


John to Sarah 


Oct. 4, 1710 


I find by what Mr Maynwaring has said or writ to you, you are 
jealous of my acting so with Mr Harley or the Tories, as that the 
Whigs may have reason to be angry. In the first place, I should not, 
at this time, have been where I am, if it had not been unanimously 
desired by all the heads of the Whigs. By the same advice, I have 
made steps to the Elector of Hanover, who has entered very kindly 
into my concerns. The States, the Emperor, and the Elector, all 
three have engaged me to continue with the army, which I suppose is, 
and will be approved by the Whigs; for I am resolved of doing 
nothing but in concert with them. I detest Mr Harley; but thinV I 
have lived long enough in the world to be able to distinguish between 
reason and faction. 

Nothing is more desired by me than to be quiet; my greatest con- 
cern is, if possible, to avoid the harsh usage which is most certainly 
resolved to be put in practice against you, for whom I must ever be 
more concerned than for all other things in this world. . . . We are 
, in circumstances that require great temper, by which I hope we may 
at last overcome our enemies. jj 

Blenheim continued to be a source of vexation and embarrassment. 1 


- - — - 

★I am much relieved that you have been told yourself that nothing ill is intended 
as far as you yourself are qoncemed, at least until you are back in England, for I belicyQ, ^ 
your presence mil dissipate aH that, and that you will be®in a position to prevent it} 
which I hope and wish with all my heart. '9 

France shows no sign of wishing to rcsumejpeacelnegotiations. I do not know ^ 
whether as you think they wish first of all to see the behaviour of the new Parliament^ ] 
or whether they are waiting on the course of the campaign in Spain. [Heinsius Archives; 
September 20, 1710.] ft' . 
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I th i n k that those that take care of the building at Blenheim, when 
the winter season and the want of money makes the work to cease, 
should take care to cover the works, so as what is already done may 
receive no prejudice, and then it may remain as a monumtnt of ingrati- 
tude, as Mr Van. calls it in his letter. I hope the wainscot and every 
other thing, in your apartment and mine, is finished so that we nuy 
live in that part of the house in the spring.^ 

We are masters of St Venant, and I yet hope we shall have Aire 
by the 20th.* 

Sarah, was pleased to find her husband so apparently indifferent 
to the fete of Blenheim. “My lord Marlborough,” she wrote to 
Godolphin, 

approves very much of all that I said to Mr Travers upon the subject 
of Woodstock, and I suppose will not be less of that mind when he 
sees the letters that Mr Joyns writ, to fdght me into sending them 
money. He adds that they may pull down what they have built, if 
they please, he will never contradict it^ whidi I was glad to see; for 
I think that building was the greatest weakness my lord Madbcmough 
ever had, and, being his passion, I am pleased he has overcome k; 
and, I believe, th^ Minhters thought to ensnare him by it-* 

We have seen the unsoldierlike lettser written by Lord Orrery in I / 
June, suggesting that the Queen should give him and Argyll l^vc j 
to quit the Army without reference to the Comrnander-in-ChiefA 1 
This seed bore fruit. 


Marlborough to Godolphin 

Oct. 4, 1710 

Everything is done to lessen my credit here. By the last post Mr 
Secretary wrote, by the Queen’s order, to acquaint Lord Argyll that 
his frirnds have desired leave for him to come for Ihi g l a n d, and she 
had allowed of it- This is so very extraordinary a st^ that even the 
Duke of Argyll came to me yestmreky to assure n» that he had made 
no application, and that, when he should desire to go for Bggfamd, he 
should apply to me for my leave. The folly and icgtadtnde of the 
Queen make me sick and weary everything.® 

1 William Stratford in his party outlook interpreted these afeits in Ids kttea to 
Harley’s son, Edward, so as to throw an unwarranted odium upon Marlboroui^ 
“In one more, Blenheim would have been coveted so as to be secure against 

any injury from the weather. Their orders were poadve to break o£^ and if k ajodboe 
in the it is left, the frost and wet will ruin aU diat has been done dus summer.” 

(Portland Pj^)ets, H.M.C., vii, 20.) 

® Coxe, V, 354. 

* Sec p. 698. 
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The Duke of Argyll, for all his bitterness, had not behaved in 
the unmilitary fashion the Queen had been induced to authorize. 
There was a strong opinion in the camps on questions of disdpli- 
nary etiquette, and a prominent man, a famous warrior like Argyll, 
would lower himself in Europe by any gross misbehaviour. But, 
though he had not been as forward in casting contumely as the 
Secretary of State wished, he was none the less a few weeks latet 
gazetted General of Infantry in the British Army. Hofl&nann, whom 
nothing escaped, wrote: 

After everything that has taken place between him and Marlborough 
during the last two campaigns, the appointment will cause Marl- 
borough vexation. That is, however, what it is meant to do. He will 
be insulted until he resigns voluntarily. Those responsible for the 
changes here do not intend to let him remain in his high position, 
because they fear his revenge. The real Tories might tolerate him, 
although only in such a fashion that he was completely dependent 
upon diem. He cannot, however, be so on accoimt of the Whigs. 
His position is therefore extremely complicated.^ 

One day this winter in the House of Lords Lord Scarbrough, 
who had been now Whig, now Tory, but always a malcontent, 
' proposed incontinently that the Lord Chancellor should be directed 
to send the Duke of Marlborough a letter of thanks for the great 
successes of the year. Argyll, who had by now returned, objected at 
once to the motion. *‘What reason,” he asked, “can there be for 
such a message of thanks, unless custom is to be made the reason? 
Four strongholds have no doubt been captured; but only one of 
them, Douai, is of importance. The other three have cost the best 
blood of the army.” Two other Generals, both opponents of Marl- 
borough, Lords North and Grey, supported Argyll, and Scar- 
brough, who had acted without any aulhority or preparation, with- 
drew his motion.^* On this, as St John acidly observes in his corre- 
spondence, “One would imagine Lord Scarbrough was hired by 
somebody who wished the Duke of Marlborough ill to take so 
iU-conccrted and ridiculous a measure.”* 

A third calculated aflftont followed a few days later. Informers 
had reported that three of Marlborough’s general officers, Meredith, 
Macartney, and Honejrwood, the first two Members of Parliament, 
had in the camp drunk to the health of the Duke of Marlborough, 

1 Hofifaiann's dispatch, Novembet 4; Klopp, xiv, 3. 

* -Hof&oanfl’s dispatch, December la; Klopp, xiv, 17. 

* " * St jeha to Drummond, Kov. 28; BoUngbroke Correspondence, i, 24 
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and confusion to the new Government and Mr Harley. Such toasts 
were common at that time among both parties in the armies, and 
no notice had ever been taken of them. Without any attempt to 
establish the facts, or to allow the officers to deny or excuse 
they were immediately cashiered. The orders, in the name of the 
Queen, were sent through Marlborough under s^l, to be delivered 
by him unopened. He only learned from the officers what their 
punishment had been. These three young generals were among 
the very best who had risen in the fierceness of the fighting, and 
they were also Marlborough’s pei^onal fHends. There was 
astonishment at this measure, both in the army and at home. “All 
officers,” reported Hoffmann, 

speak on b eh a lf of the three. If generals are cashiered on informa- 
tion supplied by an informer, even the most guildess are no longer 
secure. Macartney admits freely that he had drunk to the confusion 
of hlarlborough’s opponents. But if they mean to punish these said 
officers they must punish almost the whole army.^ 

It was not, however, the officers at whom Harley and St Jidmf 
were aiming. They were attacking Marlboroagh. In order not tol 
inflict needless sufering upon subordioates they therefore allowed ' 
the three generals to dispose of their commissions under the pur- 
chase system, thus, saving them fiom financial min. The oppor- 
tunity was taken of giving Lord Orrery one of the vacancks thus 
created. Thus he gained the major-generalship for which he had 
striven so assiduously. 

It was a reasonable expectation that Marlborough’s treatment at \ 
this time by the Queen and Government would have rendered his j 
position impossible by destroying his credit with the Army while I 
heavy operations were proceeding. He himself certainly feaoxl flat ] 
this would be the result. Curiously enough, the reverse happened. ; 
Nev er in the beij^ of hS" s uoass W3K daei^ such a mhy to Mm ' 
thfoiiS^itt the allie<l atm in these winter moattfas. Apart 
the group of intriguing bfficdcs rmmd "Argyll, all ranks sought 
occasion by the strict performance o£ their duty to prove their 
discipline, and show their respect for their General. In t^ glorious 
army of veteran soldiers drawn from eight nadoos, wekfed together 
hy so much war for causes whkh fiar the mo^ part they ccmspre- 
hended and espoused, the malignant timeservers and b»:kbhers 
became lepers. Dutch Deputies and fote^ generals now supplied 

^ Hofimann’s c&patdi, December 30; Kiopp, xir, 23. 
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Marlborough by their alacrity with the support hitherto forth- 
coming from home; and, far beyond the Army, there spread through 
all the signatory states of the Grand Al li a nce a vehement resolve 
that he should not be taken from them before the fruits of their 
efforts were gathered in. 

One has a sense at this time of the magnitude of the power which 
was being wantonly destroyed. The British oak had struck its roots 
so deep in Europe, its branches spread so far, that even the lopping 
off of tremendous limbs and the undermining or severing of one 
root after another still left it erect, the feature of the landscape. 
Marlborough’s faults and limitations have not been, need not be, 
concealcfd; his misfortunes now crowded upon him; but he remained 
the champion of Europe against the military dictatorship of Louis 
XIV; an 4 apart from his enemies in England andErance, all the 
nations looked to him. 

As the weeks passed those who had risen by the methods we have 
described found themselves, in their turn, oppressed by the weight 
of official cares, and disturbed by the temper of their own new- 
found Parliament. The landslide of the elections had carried affairs 
far beyond that moderate, middle dispensation which Harley and 
the Queen, to say nothing of Marlborough and Godolphin, had 
always desired. The year 1708 had produced a sultry Whig House 
of Commons: 1710 showed a red-hot Tory domination. From the 
backwoods of England, from the acres which they cultivated with 
hard authority and exemplary skill, came in unforeseen numbers 
and in uncontrollable temper the backbone of England, the Tory 
squires, blessed by the Church they had sworn to defend. Their 
hatred for the Whigs was at once instinctive and religious. The 
process of electioneering had, however, exercised an educative 
function. They had catered for the Nonconformist vote; they had 
boasted that the national credit would be safe in their hands; and 
though they disapproved of Marlborough’s tactics and strategy, 
as well as his character and politics, they were at first genuinely 
anxious to beat the French, and not to show tiiemselves less compe- 
tent than their opponents. 

We can see how irresistibly the character of the new House of 
Commons impressed itself upon the Queen and her advisers. All 
ideas of co-operation with moderate Whigs, upon which Harley- 
had traded so successfully before the election, had been swept to 
Iknba by one stroke of the national wing. All plans for an equi- 
,poise of parties, and their impartial control by the Queen’s favourites 
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at the Court, vanished like the smoke of a quenched fire. This was 
not Harley’s Parliament. St John felt far more at home with the 
new majority. When Sarah saw St John in a large company just 
before he became Secretary of State, she said “in her manner which 
was often the reverse of polite,”^ “There goes an ungrateful 
rogue.” St John seemed resolved to prove that this was true. He 
availed himself of Harley’s apparatus for collecting dispassionate 
information from many quarters through tmsted agents. In Hol- 
land Harley had an agent, one John Dmmmond, a Scottish merchant 
and resident of high standing, very shrewd at finding out facts, and 
blunt in reporting them. Drummond, who was used as a channel 
between the Ministry and Marlborough, wrote to both Harley and 
St John. 


John Drummond to Harl^ 

Amsterdam 

Normbtr 1/12, 1710 

What is it are we to imagine that hinders or will hinder their [the 
French] new proposals, but what they write us every day, viz. the loupes 
they have of the divisions in England and that the Duke c^Marlborou^ 
will be made so tmeasy as to be obliged to retire and abandon fbc array, 
who they know has been no less instrumental in keeping the AHAm 
together than in his success in the field? It is not for his person, but 
for the public good that I argue or presume to meddle in so impor- 
tant an afeir, for well do I know all his vices as well as his virtues, 
and I know as weU that though his covetousness h^ gained much 
reproach and ill-wiU on this side of the world, yet his success in the 
fidd, his capacity or rather dexterity in council or in the Cabinet, and 
his personal acquaintance with the heads of the Alliance and the faith 
they have in him, make him still the great man with them, and on 
whom they depend. I can tell you with certainty what I med: in daily 
conversation, that you will have little money to expect ftmn thb 
[Government] if he stay at homci that they wish witib all their hearts 
almost any sort of peace before he be taken from them, that there is 
no Kfi gltshman who they have any opinion of for the conumnd of an 
army but himsdf, that his agmeing so w^ with Prince Eugene » 
one of their greatest contentments and to make a new acquaintance 
and intimacy of such a nature with any one is whitit they fear and 
abhor the thoughts of. 

Pensionary Buys came to me two days after Lord Rivers kft this 
place almost with team in his eyes, saying “Lordl what shall become 
of us. Lord Rivers would give nac no sati^EKtkm that the Duke 
shall return. For God’s sake write to all your friends, let him but 

1 Kk^jp, liv, 31. 
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return for one campaign till the French hut once make new prop6sals, 
let the Queen afterwards do with him what she pleases, but must the 
safety of us all be put in the balance with personal pique which perhaps 
may be reconciled if rightly gone about?” I hope the Queen will 
forbear her farther resentments till a better occasion, though justly 
deserved by him and all who belong to him. Baron Gersdorff was last 
day here;. he is Envoy at The Hague for the Elector of Saxony or King 
of Poland; he assured people in a general assembly or society that 
his master would recall his troops if the Duke was not to co mman d.^ 

This letter smote Harley. For all his love of dissembling, artifice, 
and intrigue, to which was soon added inveterate drunkenness, he 
was nevertheless a man built on a large scale and of a nature not 
wholly divorced from the life of Britain. He was not at all like 
St John, a brilliant, fogitive rascal, prone to bully or grovel with 
equal facility according to circumstances or mood. Also Harley 
felt himself the man responsible. On him lay the burden. He had 
been wronged. He had resented his injuries. He had avenged 
them. But he felt himself morally as well as constitutionally account- 
able to Parliament and in some degree to history. One is at first 
astonished at the freedom with which this powerful Minister, 
having through Abigail entire control of the Queen, and thus 
through his adroitness of the British system, unbosoms himself to 
the outspoken John Drummond at Amsterdam. But, of course, 
this letter was meant for Marlborough, 

Harkj to John Drummond 

November 7/18, 1710 

... As to any reconciliation between me and the [Duke of Marl- 
borough], give me leave to say that I were unworthy the Queen’s 
service should I not Uve with anyone public 

good requires. I do solemnly assure yoi[g gg£g thehThaS®^ resent- 
ment towards him or anyone ^e. I thank ^ me above 

that. I never did revenge injuries. ... In one word I do assure you, 
I can live and act with the Duke now in the same manner and with 
the same easiness as the first day that ever I saw him. . . . 

I have upon many occasions since shewn by actions relating to his 
particular afiairs of Blenheim that I am far from resentment. But this 
I find by experience, those who have done injuries are more difficult 
to be reconciled than those who have received injuries, and hatred, 
the more groundless and unreasonable it is, the more durable and 
violent it most times proves. Now I have opened to you my heart 
1 Portland Papers, ir, 620-621. 
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upon this subject and do again assure you that no resentment of mine 
shall ever obstruct the public service or hinder the cooperating with 
any one for the good of the common cause. . . 

Negotiations were therefore set on foot with Marlborough, 
with the object of reaching a basK upon which he should command 
the armies in the now inevitable campaign of 1711. 

John Drummond to Harlej 

AuSTEaDAU 

Noeember 29 , Deamber 10 , 1710 

. . . Mr Secretary St John will have acquainted you with what 
I wrote him of my discourse with [Marlborough]. ... He has fidth- 
fuUy promised both to the Grand Pensionary and to Buys that he is 
resolved to live with you if you will make it practicable or possible 
for him; he will not enter into the heats of party debates, but will go 
heartily and sincerely into all the measures t^t may be esteemed 
proper for carrying on the war, but for other votes he will be at h^ 
free liberty. , . . 

This he consented to, and desired ttw to write very plainly that he 
was pretty much desponding, and yd: seemed wcU resolved to caxxj 
on the war he had so successfully brought this length, by sticking to 
her Majesty’s service as long as even his greatest enemies shcmld 
think it possible or practicable for him. . . .* 

St John, into whose hands the transaction now feU, was fir fcom 
satisfied with what he heard of Marlborough’s attitude. ** There is, 
I dare say,” he wrote to Drummond, 

no one disaffected man in the Queen’s dominions, but who will engage 
to be of no party, to vote as he finds things first, to be as hearty as 
any man where the Queen’s honour, or the nation’s good is concerned. 
These ate vague and uncertain propositions, which tie him down to 
nothing. ... If he comes home and disengages himself from the Wh%s; 
if he puts a stop to the rage and fary of his wif^ in short, if he 
dons all his new and takes up with aU his old fdeo^; by dbe Qneexfs 
&vour, and by the remains eff re^d for hkn whkh. are prescdnred in 
the breasts of several people, he may not only stand his ground, hut, 
in my humble opinion, establish bimsdf in as a situation as it 
becomes a subject to aspire to; but if be in^gines tiiat people will any 
more be caught with general and mconclusivc discourse, if he thinks 
that people will any more engage to him whilst he lies under no engage- 
ment, nor gives any security to them; depend upen me, for once he 
win &d himself deceived,* 

1 Portland Papers, H.M.C^ iv, 625. * /Wet, 634 

3 November 2S/Decend>e£ S; Cems ^mimn, i, a& 
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Marlborough stayed as long as possible at The Hague, and kept 
the seas between him and his ferocious fellow-countrymen. Here, 
at least, he found a jEdendly and grateful Government. Here he 
remained a European figure, whose gleams were not yet extinguished 
in the British fog. But the crux was still to come. Harley owed 
everything, including his daily existence as a Minister, to the Queen, 
and Anne’s fondest wish at this moment was to dismiss Saraii ficom 
her appointments, and make sure she never would see that once 
dearly loved being again. Mrs Masham kept Anne intent upon the 
point. Therefore Iferley, who was by now earnest to obtain Marl- 
borough’s services in the new campaign and to use his shield with 
the army to cover clandestine negotiations for a separate peace, 
had still one more ugly difficulty to overcome. Saj^ must go. 
She must be stripped of her offices: she must give up the Gold Key. 
This the Queen demanded at all costs. Could Miarlborough ever be 
brought to consent to this? His love for his wife was well known: 
his submission to her was a proverb. Would he, could he, force 
her to resign? If so, the last obstacle was removed. A working 
arrangement could be made between him and the Ministry. He 
should lead the army in the final campaign which Britain would 
fight. At the worst he would uphold the ficont; at the best some 
new astonishing event might repair the disaster which the change 
of Government had palpably caused. 

Harley and St John — ^for these are the two who now counted 
— ^therefore pursued their policy of bargaining and aJBfconts, of baits 
and insults, of compliments and threats, and neither they nor 
anyone else knew what Madborough would do. 

No view of the problems of the new Ministry is intelligible with- 
out the Spanish scene. Stanhope’s visit to England at die end of 
1705^ gave him a gloomy impression. As one of the managers of the 
Sacheverell impeachment, he felt the hostile surge of popular feel- 
ing. Towards the end of March he left for his command in Spain. 
He stopped at The Hague to discniss the main strategy of the war 
with Madborough and Eugene, and particulady to impress upon 
the latter the need for further Austrian troops in the Peninsula. 
Accompanied by Graggs,^ he sailed firom Genoa in the middle of 
M^y for Catalonia with 3(^8o,o(X5 in bullion, a thousand German 
troops, and considerable com supplies. At the end of the month 
he reached the allied headquarter. Starhemberg, on the Aragon 

1 The younger. 
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border, had under his command about eighteen thousand well- 
equipped troops, while beyond the river Segre, at Lerida, Philip 
had been able to concentrate twenty-two thousand Spaniards. For 
two months Stanhope pleaded for a general advance. Fresh from 
home politics, he knew the ui^ent need for an offensive, and as a 
soldier he longed to take advantage of the complete absence of 
French troops from the country. 



ALUENARA AND SARAGOSSA 


At length, in July, Norris’s fleet in the Mediterranean brought 
over reinforcements, and Stanhope was allowed to advance across 
the Segre at Balaguer, and race with his English dragoons for the 
bridge of Alfltraz, some twelve miles distant. 'Ihe capture of this 
key point would cut oflf the enemy from North and West Spain. 
Upon this movement the campaign opened. By the morning of 
July 27 the whole allied army had crossed the bridge unopposed. 
Philip from Lerida reached Almenara, two miles short of the bridge, 
on the same day. Since noon Stanhope had Iwen arguing and shout- 
ing and threatening to leave the coimtry if Charies took no action. 
Just before sundown he wrested from his reluctant colleagues the 
order for a cavalry charge. 

At the head of twenty-six squadrons he gave the signal. Wave 
upon wave of dragoons swept up the hillsides flanking the Bour- 
bons’ positions, and forced their whefle army into flight. The oppos- 
ing cavalry leaders met in personal combat, and Stanhope cut the 
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Spaniard down.^ “If we had had two houts’ daylight more . 
not one foot soldier of their army would have escaped. 

Lerida was now untenable, and Philip retired on Saragossa, pur- 
sued by the alUed army. On the evening of August 19 a second 
action was fought under the walls of the provincial capital. After 
three hours the whole Spanish army fled in disorder into Castile. 
Almanza had been avenged. The way to Madrid lay open. A week 
after the victory at Saragossa there was a decisive coundl of war.® 
Stanhope held the view, which the year before had been Marl- 
borough’s, that Charles’s forces should march at once to Madrid 
to meet Galway’s force from Portugal. The reduction of Spain was 
the more urgent after the breakdown at Gertruydenberg. But 
Starhemberg declared for more cautious moves. He proposed to 
halt at Saragossa. “Conquests should be made step by step, and 
not by springs and bounds.” Valencia should be reoccupied, 
Philip’s communications with France should be cut, and the remain- 
ing Bourbon strongholds in Northern Spain systematically reduced. 
The majority of the council voted with the imperious English leader, 
flushed by his recent successes, and Charles reluctantiy consented 
to the general advance on Madrid. 

Winter was at hand when, at the end of September, Madrid was 
reached. The communications to the sea-coast were seriously 
lengthened, and the Spanish population implacable.* Above all, 
a new leader had arrived at the Bourbon headquarters at Valladolid, 
Vendome, in disfavour and retirement since his defeats in 1708, 
was now by Villars’s advice sent to Spam with high authority and 
the hastily collected French garrisons of Navarre. At the final rrisis 
of the war in Spain he was to save the cause of Philip V. His arrival 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the Spanish at Valladolid. Swiftly 
concentrating the Bourbon army, he marched southward to prevent 
a junction between the allied army ia Portugal and that in Madrid. 
Stanhope was moving southward to the point of junction at Al- 
maraz when the French forestalled him . The Kng1i,<;Vi army in 
Portugal, awaiting a successor to the disgusted Galway in the person 

I Probably the Duke of Sarno; but this is disputed. See note in B. Williams, Stem- 
bops, p. 96. 

* Dispatch to Dartmouth; quoted in Williams, p. 95, 

» Ofi the controversy over the date of the fatal council see Landau, Gesehicbte Kaiser 
Karls VI als Kmg von Spmim (1889), p. jyz; Parnell, The War oftbe Succession in Spain, 
p, a84; and Williams, p. 99 n. 

' '*■ Foir atorics erf outrages perpetrated by the heretic invaders see Williams, p. toi, 
and espcdally Landau, p. 575. 
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of Lord Portmore, had made no forward movement over the 
frontier. The Portuguese withdrew into ‘summer quartern,’ and 
Stanhope was forced to return to Madrid, leaving Vendome free 
to encircle the Spanish capital and the Allies by cutting the com- 
munications with Catalonia and the coast. Thus in a few weeks the 
whole state of the war in Spain was transformed. 

Stanhope’s proposal to winter in Castile was overruled bv the 



coundl of war; and at the beginning of December it was decided to 
retreat into Aragon, a hundred and fifty miles away. Hara^d by 
Spanish irregular bands, short of supplies and money, the allied 
forces quitted Madrid on December 5. Owing to the scarcity of 
forage in the devastated countryside they marched in three parallel 
columns, the Spanish and Portuguese levies on the right, Slaihctn- 
berg in the centre, and Stanhope on the left. Stanhope, wkh 4500 
men, halted for the night of December 6 at the old Moorish town 
of Brihuega to rest his troops and bake bread. StarJKinhetg ky 
at Qfuentes, five hours’ march away over hilly country. The 
columns had been harried cm their march by Spanish bands. The 
last that had been seen of Vendome was n«ur Talavera, seventy 
miles south of Idadrid, and when on the morning the 8th horse- 
men were seen on the heights around Brihocga, Stanhope assumed 
that they were the familiar Spanish irregulais. At midday, however, 
Vendome’s artillery began to fire upon the town. What h^ 
happened? 
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On the day that the Allies were leaving the northern suburbs of 
Madrid Vendome and Philip had entered the capital from the south. 
The Marshal hurried the Kbg out of the town in keen pursuit of the 
allied columns, and at the head of his cavalry plunged across the 
flooded Henares at Guadalajara. Heating from his advanced Spanish 
detachments that they had found Stanhope at Brihuega separated 
from Starhemberg, he marched incessantly to the scene. A Htde 
after midday he arrived with some ten thousand men on the hills 
above the town. The English general prepared himself for the worst. 
One of his officers made his way through the enemy lines to warn 
Starhemberg that Brihuega could not be held for more than twenty- 
four hours. With no artillery, and a mile and a half of crumbling 
mud walls and ancient Moorish castle. Stanhope made the best dis- 
positions in his power. Trenches and pits were dug in the streets, 
houses and church steeples fortified. 

By evening over a thousand shot had been fired into the town. 
An offer of surrender was refused. The next morning the French 
cannon were brought to close quarters, and a crashing bombard- 
ment smashed in the northern gates. The assault began. Not until 
the evening of the 9th did the Spaniards pass through the breaches 
and street fighting begin. The Spanish cannon were now mounted 
inside the walls to rake the streets with grape. Amid the cannonade 
and blinding smoke from damp wood, lit to baffie the besiegers, 
the British iofantry were driven step by step from their fortified 
houses and barricades into the citadel. With the town burning, 
fheic ammunition nearly exhausted, and over six hundred casualties, 
Stanhope and his troops surrendered as prisoners of war. 

Starhemberg had received the message from Brihuega, but, wait- 
ing for his artillery, refused to march until midday on the 9th. He 
arrived in the neighbourhood at nightfall, a few hours after Stan- 
hope’s surrender. After a fierce battle round the village of Villa 
Viciosa with Venddme’s victorious troops, in which the Bourbon 
army lost more than four thousand men, Starhemberg was left in 
possession of the field. An admirably executed retreat into Cata- 
lonia followed, and at the beginning of January 1711 he reached 
Barcelona with a remnant of eight thousand men. 

Thus swiftly had the tables been turned. The allied offensive had 
ended in disaster. Vendome and the people of Spain had settled the 
Spanish succession in their own way. 
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I7IO-II — DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


A FTER a rough three days’ passage Marlborough, accom- 
j \ paoied by Bothmar, on December z6/January 6 reached 
/■ "V Sole Bay. He had memories of these waters, where forty 
JL V-years before he had, as an ensign in the Grenadiers, fought 

under the Duke of York in the flagship Prince in that hard naval 
batde. 


Forty years of service in the British Army, forty years of toil and 
hazard, facing so often the cannon and the greater risks which beset 
responsible persons: and now, with a lifetime behind bim, l»,ck 
again at Sole Bay, with far more troubles than had burdened bin? 
upon the bloody decks of the flagship I "What would avmt him in 
his native land, the England whose foes he had always confronted, 
and always beaten? The skies were sullen, and a wintry gale whipped 
the roadstead. The repository of power, the Queen, his foe; the 
Parliament; counter-check upon the Crown, ranged in bitter hostility; 
the Government; a confederacy undecided whether to e^loit all 
the power he had gathered or squander it and him. 

One feirless face he saw, one smile of supreme welcome- — ^Sarah. 
Yet the immediate decision required of him was to procure her ex- 
pulsion from the high political offices she had won by nearly thirty 
years of service to Queen Anne. No wonder he bent under this 
impact. No wonder foreign ambassadors found his countenance 
chiaged, and many calculating observers thought that he would 
soon die. After having lifted Britain to a height hitherto undreamed 
of, he came home to a society which could have treked him no . 
worse if he had ruined, instead of rebuilt, the State. 

Modem opinion is placidly astonished that these eighteenth- 
century combatants should have cared so much for political sway. 
Why should not Marlborough dismiss to the devil Abigail, Hadey, 
and St John, and the envenomed hive that buzzed around them, 
and post home to have a merry Christmas wdth Sarah and his 
family? Why struggle further, and by struggling suffer measureless 
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Strains and unending insults? Let these hornets sting each other 
and themselves — as, indeed, they were soon to do. Nowadays every 
one would say ‘ Resign 1’ But this was the eighteenth century, when 
, the birth-thrust of the Island people was in its prime. The will to 
' rule was strong; it coursed in the veins of all the able men who 
formed the high circle of England. T o rule, to conquer, not to lose 
the game for self or Empire, was their part. In l^lBorough’s breast 
also lay the heavy obligations he had contracted in Europe. Twenty- 
' six signatory states of the Grand Alliance, eight nations actually at 
the moment in his army, absolute victory at last in reach, defeat and 
confusion advancing in insolent array; impossible to give in, to beat 
the chamade, to march out even with the honours of war — ^were 
jthey offered. One more effort must be made, one more campaign 
!must be fought; who should say that another Blenheim, another 
Ramillies, might not lie in the spring? At the worst, the front would 
be held, and these traitor Ministers — for as such he regarded them, 
and as such they were to be regarded by two generations of English- 
men — ^would have the chance to make a reasonable peace. 

When we depict Marlborough under the impression of a hostile 
1 i England, it must be remembered how few were those who had the 
I *i right in those days to speak for the nation. The peasants and other 
1 working-people were not admitted to national affrirs. But in many 
a cottage and in almost every tavern Marlborough’s old soldiers had 
spread his fame, and after nine years of victory he was a hero to the 
populace. There were the French, so powerful, so dangerous, so 
arrogant; there was the Pope, and the fires of Smithfield (and who 
had not read, or been told of, Foxe’s Book of Martyr s7)\ ^ere was 
the Pretender, and his warming-pan 1 The war was long, the times 
were hard, but “Corporal John” led the redcoats to some purpose. 
Even m this dark hour Marlborough could not pass through a village 
without tumultuous manifestations of regard and admiration from 
its i n h a bitants. In those aristocratic days it was considered by Whigs 
and Tories alike a crime to use what was called the ‘mobile,’ or mob, 
in politics. Thus the Duke always after his great successes slipped 
home by unexpected routes. However, on this occasion as he drew 
near London crowds gathered about his coach, and the news of his 
coming spread and ran before him. The people accompanied him 
m growing numbers. In the Qty the doors and windows were filled 
with cheering men. Cries were raised continually, “God bless the 
Duke of Marlborough 1” With these mingled others in the Whig 
tune — “No wooden shoes 1” “No Popery 1” Marlborough was 
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well aware of the embarrassments to which such a demonstration 
would expose him. He would be accused of leading the rabble to 
coerce the Queen. He therefore, instead of going direct to St James’s, 
turned to Montagu House, and before visiting the Queen waited 
some hours for the populace to disperse. 

Hoffmann’s account is authoritative. 

London 

9/a«., 1711 

*The Duke of Marlborough . . . landed on Epiphany Day. As he 
drove through this town he was welcomed with great rejoicing by 
crowds in the streets, who pressed round his carriage in such great 
numbers that in order not to arrive at St James’s Palace, wherein he 
now resides, accompanied by such a mob, whereat offence might have 
been taken, he considered it best to drive by side roads to the house 
of his son-in-law, the Duke of Montagu, and to remain there until 
the crowd had dispersed again, after which he drove in a hired carriage 
to his house and went into the Queen’s presence, but remained with 
her Majesty only a quarter of an hour. . . . People think him very 
much thinner and greatly altered, to which his fatiguing journey, when 
he had no sleep for five nights, may also have contributed. • 

Since the bad tidings of affairs in Spain have spread, it is noticed 
that people speak with more moderation and consideration about the 
Duke than was the case before this change.^ 

When the next day Marlborough entered upon business with the 
Queen the conversation was pretty stiff. “lam desirous,” said Anne, 
repeating the formula agreed at the Cabinet, “you should continue 
to serve me, and will answer for the conduct of all my Ministers 
towards you. ... I must request you would not suffer any vote of 
thank s to you to be moved in Parliament this year, because my 
Minis ters will certainly oppose it.” Marlborough replied, "I shall 
always be ready to serve your Majesty, if what has recently passed 
should not incapacitate me.”® It was thus understood that he would 
accept the task of commanding the armies in the coming campaign, 
and would sit in the Cabinet with the new Ministers. He remained a 
few days in London. All the Ministers called upon him except 
Harley. Harley sent a message to say that he would prefer they 
should meet as if by accident at the Council or the Court, after 
which he would pay his visit. This method was observed. “The 
Duke had a very cold reception last night,” wrote Harley to New- 
castle (December 29). “ This day he had by appointment an audience 
for an hour and a half. He made great professions of compliance. 

1 Blenheim MSS. ® Coxe, v, 405. 
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That was told him which you advised. How long he will keep his 
temper I cannot tell. Certainly he has advisers who will ruin him^ 
and while we are keeping all things in temper, they will drive it to 
extremity.”^ 

Any inclination on the part of Ministers to treat with fairness 
the work of their predecessors was resented by the ardent Tory 
majority. No fewer than two hundred and seventy members of 
the former House of Commons had lost their seats. There had 
arrived from the constituencies a strong body of rural Tories, many 
of them quite young, who firmly believed that the intrigues of the 
Dissenters were destroying the clergy, that the money power of the 
Qty was devouring the landed gentry, and that it was their duty to 
respond to the Queen’s appeal for rescue from these base conspira- 
tors. Sentences had been put in the Queen’s speeches to give this 
vehement contingent some verbal satisfaction. Such tactics had only 
fanned the flame. These raw, untamed, horribly zealous Tories came 
together in an association. Because of the strong ale brewed in the 
country houses in October, a small Jacobite coterie had come to 
be called the October Club. The newcomers joined it, quadrupled 
its membership, and became group-conscious. They met together 
in their taverns and private houses, and formed a confederacy in 
which the minority on any issue bound themselves to act with the 
majority. They conceived themselves to be at once the purgers and 
the saviours of the nation. Although the bulk of their tolk was 
current party politics, they comprised within their body or covered 
externally all the latent Jacobite elements in the realm. It was well 
said of them they were Jacobites when drunk and Tories when sober. 
They became immediately formidable in the House of Commons. 

Ihe high circle of Ministers and ex-Ministers, most of whom were 
only slightly attached to party, except at election times, and seveml 
of whom were involved in the great transactions by which England 
had risen to mastery, were alarmed and perplexed by this develop- 
ment. They found themselves confronted by a mass of resolute, 
thick-headed, earnest gentlemen, who actually believed in the propa- 
ganda which had served its purpose at the election. Harley was 
deeply embarrassed. He, like all other Prime Ministers in sudi cir- 
cumstances, having attained power, wanted to be quit of electioneer- 
ing rant, and do his duty by the national issues. But, as often 
happens, the rank and file demanded that action should foUow the 
xssf the nation’ and the guidance they had received from their 

' - ; ' ; 1 Portland Papers,, H.M.C., ii, *24. 
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leaders. Harley, St John, and Shrewsbury had found it congenial 
and also necessary to feed and even fan this temper. They had told 
the electorate that the financial record of the Marlborough-Godol- 
phin Administration was profligate, incompetent, and corrupt- 
How, then, asked their followers, could matters stop at this point? 
How could prominent and aggressive members of the party respon- 
sible for these offences actually remain in office? 

This mood turned in particular against Walpole, who not only 
had taken so active a part in War Office and Admiralty business, but 
had often e:^ounded or defended the whole financial policy of the 
late guilty Administration. Walpole adhered stubbornly to Marl- 
borough. He was a Whig, but also a rising Minister whose qualities 
had made a deep impression upon the new Chbinet, and particularly 
upon Harley. He had fought on the Whig side at the election. 
Nevertheless, in the unformed practice of those times he still retained 
his office as Treasurer to the Navy.^ At this moment almost the sole 
survivor in office of the Whig Administration, and one of Marl- 
borough’s few remaining friends, Walpole worked behind the scenes. 
But the impression of his personality wrung from Harley the tribute, . 
“worth hklf his party,” He was now the only Whig Commoner 
that he wished to keep. In January the pressure of the October Club 
forced Walpole out of the Ministry. This was indirectly another 
mark of hostility to Marlborough.® 

The tactics of trying to throw blame upon the late Administra- 
tion were carried by Harley and St John into another field. The 
sudden overturn in Spain made it necessary to seek scapegoats. 
When in the previous September tales of the victories of Almenara 
and Saragossa had reached London the new Ministers, who obviously 
had been in no way concerned in them, appropriated the credit as 
their own. Now black disaster had supervened, and they were 

1 He had been appdbted in 1709 on the death of Sk Thomas littleton. 

* Cardotml to H. Watkins {^tertiary to the British EnAas^ at The Haffse} 

Westminster 
Jan. 2, 17H 

*I have not [been] edified much since out bang here. To day Mr Walpole had ids 
Dismission by a letter &om Lord Dartmouth, ’tis said Mr Freeman \dll succeed 
[/.«., follow] idm. 

Lord Rochester, Duke of Shrewsbury, Duke of Buckingham, Ld Pawlct and sevetall 
others have been with my Lord Duke & given each other mutual assurances of ffi t ie n d* 
ship, but Mr Harley ke^ ofi^ so that I am very doubtfuU whether it may be prac- 
ticable for his Grace to continue at the head of the army. I rather endioe to believe it 
will not, tho’ he has given assurances to the Queen and to these Lords that He is 
very re»ly & willing to joyne with them in whatever measures may be thought most 
advisable for the Publtck good. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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conscious that as they had been five months in office some part of 
its burden might lie on them, more especially as tfiey had been so 
eager to claim the honour of previous successes. They therefore be- 
came anxious to carry the discussion of Spanish affairs back to the 
year 1707, to the defeat of Almanza and the failure to take Toulon.. 
They considered that the House of Lords, in which there was a sub- 
stantial though latent Whig majority, might well be tested upon 
these issues. They found in Peterborough an admirable exponent 
of reproach about everything that had been done in Spain. Peter- 
borough was high in favour with the new Government. He was 
actually under orders to proceed to Vienna as ambassador and pleni- 
potentiary, charged especially to reconcile the Emperor and the Duke 
of Savoy. He had nursed for nearly four years his grievances, and 
was eager to profit by this favourable atmosphere. Ministers moved 
the Queen to send a message to the Lords deploring the defeat at 
Brihuega, and calling for measures to repair the misfortune. The 
departure of Peterborough was pos^oned by a resolution; and a 
series of debates ensued, of which he was the centre, and from which 
he emerged amid stentorian party applause. 

We have already^ described Peterborough’s conduct in Spain 
and Savoy during 1707. Modem studies have marked it with an 
abiding stigma. But Peterborough now had a Government ardent 
in his cause, a friendly House of Lords, and a mass of controversial 
documents already largely given to the world on his behalf by his 
champion. Dr Freind, He forthwith exposed his whole indictment 
of the war policy of the Marlborough-Godolphin Administration in 
the unsuccessful year 1707, and in particular he attacked Galway and 
Stanhope, upon whom he laid the blame of Almanza and indirectly 
of the failure at Toulon. Thus, instead of having to defend them- 
selves over their own disasters, the news of which had lately reached 
Britain, the Ministers were able to concentrate attention upon events 
which, for good or ill, were decided by other Ministers four years 
earlier. 

The debates in the Lords were long and patient. No doubt the 
reports which have come down to us are greatly abridged. Still, 
there was an immense series of short debating speeches in which all 
the great men on both sides, and, indeed, every peer of prominence, 
took part. The issues were confused. Peterborough accused the 
late Ministers of having urged an offensive in Spain at a time when 
all should have been concentrated upon Toulon. He attacked Gal- 

1 Vol. lU, p. 230. 
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way with ferocity. Marlborough, who, as we have seen, had dis- 
approved of Galway’s action at the time, could not sit silent under 
this injustice. He interrupted the proceedings. “It was,” he said, 
“ somewhat strange that generals who had acted to the best of their 
imderstandings, and had lost their limbs in the service, should be 
examined like offenders, about insignificant things.” And a few 
days later, when all the enemies who had now come into power had 
exhausted their venom upon the greatest Government that had ever 
ruled in England, and upon the unfortunate, mutilated, broken 
Huguenot refugee, who nevertheless was one of the best-proved 
fighting generals in Europe, Marlborough said that he coidd not 
“perceive the tendency of the inquiry demanded; but if they designed 
to censure persons who had acted to the best of their understand- 
ings, they would have nobody to serve them.” 

The discussion proceeded for several days, and raised the false 
poiut of whether the Ministers of 1707 had or had not ordered an 
offensive war in Spain, and this without any attempt to define what 
kind of operations would constitute an offensive or a defensive, or 
which strategy would have best served the general cause. Peter- 
borough, holding to his main contention that he had opposed the 
advance which had been followed by Almanaa, sought to make this 
advance appear the same as a general offensive. He likewise sug- 
gested that he and the Duke of Savoy had hatched together a grand 
plan of their own, by which the forces attacking Toulon might have 
been vastly strengthened and success assured. Marlborough’s reply 
is preserved verbatim: 

“My lords, I had the honour of the Queen’s command to treat with 
the Duke of Savoy, about an attempt upon Toulon, which her Majesty, 
from the beginning of this war, had looked upon as one of the most 
effectual means to finish it. And I can assure you that in the whole 
negotiation, with his Royal Highness’s Ministers, one of whom. 
Count Briangon, is dead, the other, Count Maffey, is now here, not 
one word was spoken of Spain, where the war was to be managed, 
upon its own bottom, as w^ as that of Italy; and both independendy 
upon one another. As for the war in Spain, it was the general opinion 
of England that it should be offensive: And as to my lord Peter- 
borough’s projects, I can assure your lordships that one of the greatest 
instances that Holland and Savoy made was that the Emperor, and 
we, should not insist upon an expedition to Naples, whidh might 
hinder the other design. My lords, my intentions were always honest 
and sincere, to contribute all that lay in my power, to bring this 
heavy and expensive war to an end. God Almighty has blessed my 
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endeavours with success: but if men are to be censured when they 
give their opinions to the best of their understandings, I must expect 
to be found fault with as well as the rest. My lord Galway, and every- 
body in Spain, have done their duty: and though I must own, that lord 
has been unhappy, and that he had no positive orders for a battle; 
yet I must do him the justice to say that the whole Council of War 
were of his opinion, to fight the enemy before the coming up of the 
Duke of Orleans with a reinforcement of 9 or 1 0,000 men. On the 
other hand, I must confess I do not understand how the separating 
of the army would have favoured the siege of Toulon.”^ 

Here Peterborough interrupted. “There was a necessity,” he 
said, “of dividing it to go to Madrid.” Marlborough rejoined, “I 
will not contradict that lord as to the situation of the country: but 
this separation of the army could not be in order to a defensive but to an 
offensive war; which^ in my opinion^ was the best way to make a diversion^ 
and thereby hinder the French from relieving Toulon, But after all, that 
unhappy battle had no other effect than to put us upon the defensive; 
for the French troops that were detached from Spain never came 
before Toulon.” 

There is no part of this terse statement that is not valid. Peter- 
borough’s pretence that he had enjoyed a superior secrecy with the 
Duke of Savoy was politely but remorselessly exposed. We have 
seen* the inconvenience which he caused by his advocacy of an 
expedition to Naples and the withdrawing of troops for this purpose 
ftom Spain. Secondly, Marlborough showed that the advice which 
Peterborough boasted of having given at the council of war — 
namely, the dividing of the army for a march upon Madrid — ^was 
essentially advice for an offensive. Thirdly, he' declared that an 
offensive policy in Spain, whether pursued by the Galway or the 
Peterborough method, was best c^culated to ftee the siege of 
Toulon ftom interference. Finally, he affirmed that even after the 
defeat of Almanza none of the French troops withdrawn from Spain 
were able to arrive in time to take part in the defence of Toulon. 
These arguments did not, however, produce a decisive impression 
upon the majority of the Lords, and in the upshot, against the 
protest of thi^-sis peers, Peterborough was honoured by a resolu- 
tion t ha n k i n g him for his services, and Galway and the generals 
who had supported him were censured for their action. H^court, 
the Lord Keeper, in congratulating Peterborough on the vote of 
the House, took occasion to gibe at Marlborough, by eulogizing 
1 ParUammtary History^ yi, 276-277. * Vol. HI, p. 218. 
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Petetbofough’s ‘‘magnanimity” in accepting the public thanks 
“unalloyed by any other reward.” The process of being wise after 
the event, and, as was complained of in die debate, judging men by 
events and not by their conduct, also reflected upon the Marlborough- 
Godolphin Administration. This was the more wounding because 
the Whigs had a definite, though at this time disorganized, majority 
in the House of Lords. 

Meanwhile the correspondence of Ministers shows their relations 
with Marlborough almost fcom day to day. 

“As for th^ great man [Marlborough],” wrote John Drummond 
to Harley (January 1 6), “ deal with him as he deserves . I have nothing 
more to say for him. I believe his wife may advise him sooner to 
curse God and die than be reconciled to you. If he let such a wife 
and such a son-in-law manage him, may he fall in the pit they have 
digged for him.”^ 

And St John to Harley Qanuary 17): 

My lord Marlborough desired me to write you word that he would 
come to my office whenever you pleased to appoint, that he had some- 
thing of moment to say to you and to me together. I find by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury that he is desirous to have some of the horse guards 
over with him the next year, in expectation of a battle, and horse 
being the only article wherein the enemy can pretend to be equal to 
us, I hope the Queen will let the Scotch, at least a detachment of them, 
go. Besides these he may have some squadrons of dragoons; and I 
think after that he cannot grumble if we take five battalions for our 
attempt upon Quebec. ... I am pr^aring a state of the General Officers, 
and if she pleases will break Lord Marlborough’s ftction, by doing 
what is right in its own nature, and without giving him any just 
mortification as General.® 

This unpleasant mood of the Secretary was soon to undergo a 
change. Meanwhile his thoughts upon Quebec were to open a new 
and ffiscreditable story. He has given his own account of the inter- 
view at which he patronized, lectured, and even threatened the 
illustrious chief to whom he owed his earlier advancement. 

“The great man has been told by the Duke of Shrewsbury,” he 
rote to Drummond (January 23), 

by Mr Harley, and by your humble servant, that since the Queen 
agrees to his commanding the army, it is our duty, and in the highest 
degree our interest, to support him, if possible, better than he ever 
yet was, and that he may depend upon this. . . . He was told at first 
1 Pordand Papers, H.M.C., iv, 655. ® Loc'. at, 
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that he had nothing to reproach us with, that his wife, my lord Godol- 
phin, and him self, had thrown the Queen’s favour away, and that 
he ought not to be angry if other people had taken it up. He was told 
that his true interest consisted in getting rid of his wife [/.ff., from her 
offices], who was grown to be irreconcileable with the Queen, as soon 
as he could, and with the best grace which he could. He has been 
told that he must draw a line between all that has passed and all that 
is to come, and that he must begin entirely upon a new foot; that if 
he looked back to make complaints, he would have more retorted 
upon him than it was possible to answer; that, if he would make his 
former conduct the rule of his future behaviour, he would render his 
interests incompatible with those of the Queen. What is the effect of 
all this plain dealing? he submits, he yields, he promises to comply; 
but he struggles to alleviate Meredith’s disgrace,^ and to make the 
Queen make a less figure by going back than she coxild have done by 
taking no notice at aU of the insolence of him and his comrades. He 
is angry at the Duke of Argyle’s being appointed to command in 
Spain, and would, I suppose, have him punished, for acting on a 
plan which we have all, even the Queen herself, been concerned in. 
In short, to finish this description, I doubt [ue., suspect] he thinks it 
possible for him to have the same absolute power which he was once 
vested with, and believes, perhaps, that those who serve the Queen 
are weak enough not to see the use that he would make of it. Once 
more, by all the judgment which I can form, the exterior is a little 
mended; but at heart, the same sentiments remain, and these heightened 
and inflamed by what he calls provocations. We shall do what we can 
to support him in the command of the army, without betraying our 
mistress; and unless he is infetuated, he will help us in this design; for 
you must know that the moment he leaves the service and loses the 
protection of the Court, such seems will open as no victories can vamisb over,^ 

These last words were the threat, in terms brutal enough, that 
the new Ministers had beneath their cloaks some exposure which 
they would make unless Marlborough was submissive. No doubt 
they had already begim to prepare a case against him for peculation. 
They may also have heard from their own Jacobite sources that he 
still retained some contact with Saint-Germain. Once they were in 
secret relations with France, they might easily hear of his 1708 corre- 
spondence with Berwick about peace and about the douceur which he 
had twice rejected, but also in &e interval had mentioned. 

AU these matters wiU be dealt with in their place. It is only 

1 Meredith was one of the Whig ofiBcers who had been recently cashiered for attacks 
on the new Government. 

® BoUngprake Correspondtnee, i, 77. 
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necessary at this point to observe that Marlborough’s actions were 
not in the slightest degree influenced by such menaces. Throughout 
he behaved exacdy as he would have done if there had not be^ the 
least substance in them, or even any colourable show. As long as ; 
he conceived himself bound to the Grand Alliance, he served the 
Ministers to the best of his ability in the field. Once he determined 
to oppose the peace and break with Harley and St John, he faced 
with his eyes open whatever they thought they could do. 

With the change of Government came also a change in the Press. 
During the Madborough-Godolphin epoch the newspapers, such 
as they were, and the general complexion of the news-letters had 
been coloured to favour the Government. The various hostile 
pamphlets that had appeared had been in the nature of libels fre- 
quently prosecuted by the Executive, or Jacobite publications 
adroitly skirting the verge of treason. But now authority had 
changed sides; and in St John the new Administration possessed a 
patron of literature and a writer of high distinction. St John, young 
or old, triumphant or downcast. Minister or exile, Jacobite or 
Hanoverian, applauded or attainted, always lived in a circle of 
brflHant writers whom he cultivated, whom he often supported, 
and who followed with genuine admiration the glint of his star. He 
now, with all the power of Secretary of Slate, threw himself into 
the Press affair. The Tories must have a service of newspa^rs, 
news-letters, and pamphlets which should turn the tables upon the 
writers of the outcast regime. Already in August 1710 he had set 
on foot The Examiner in answer to Addison’s Whig Examiner. This 
weekly sheet declared its purpose “to examine some of these [Whig] 
writings with an evil tendency either to religion or to Govern- 
ment.” Prior, Freind (Peterborough’s eulogist), and Oldisworth, 
all old Westminster School boys, formed a capable staff. But The 
Examiner made no real play until, first, they were protected by the 
new men in office, and, above aU, until they were taken charge of 
and inspired by Swift. 

In November 1710 Swift began on the tide of the Tory victory to 
throw himself into The Examiner. He meant to make it, if not the 
brightest, at least the most envenomed sword that struck at Marl- 
borough, Godolphin, and the Whigs. Marlborough, stiU at the 
ftont, was, of course, his largest, most vulnerable, and most sensitive 
target. The pen of a briUiant writer, loaded with of&dal information 
and driven by a strange malignancy, stabbed ruthlessly at the great 
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figure wlio filled the British horizon and played, next to Louis XIV, 
the greatest part in Europe. In his celebrated No. 17 of The Examiner 
Swift addressed himself in his biting, robust English to the com- 
plaints made by the extruded Whigs that Marlborough had been 
treated with ingratitude.^ The mordant cleric set himself to prove 
that Marlborough had not hitherto been the victim of British in- 
gratitude; and he did it in a style which showed his desire to repair 
this neglect. In pages read by all who took part in English public 
life he first challenged the claim (which Marlborough had never 
made) that the Army, military officers, or a commander, however 
renowned, should presume to meddle m the political government of 
Britain. That was for the Queen, and for the Queen alone, subject, 
of course — ^though this was not mentioned — ^to such influence as 
Abigail might exert. Swift suggested to an audience eager to listen 
that Marlborough was seeking to subvert the State and make him- 
self a second Cromwell. Who was he to match his weight against 
the authority of the Ministers of the Crown? The greater his power, 
the more speedily should it be reduced. 

Upon the question of ingratitude, which M^lborough had not 
mentioned, except in his secret letters, but which naturally arose in 
men’s minds ftom the treatment he was now receiving, Swift des- 
cended to the bluntest details. Every one is familiar -with the balance- 
sheet which he drew up of the rewards given in ancient Rome to 
successful generals and the actual disbursements which England had 
made to Marlborough. The Roman gratitude, with its frankincense 
and earthen pots to bum it to, its bull for sacrifice, its embroidered 
garment, its crown of laurel, its statue, its triumphal arch and trium- 
phal car (valued as a modem coach), was estimated as worth 
3(^994 IIS. lod. The Bill of British Ingratitude, comprising Wood- 
stock, Blenheim, the Post Office grant, Mindelheim, pictures, jewels, 
the site of Marlborough House, and current employments, amounted 
to 3(^540,000. In all conscience, was this not enough? 

The reply made by the scribes of the late Ministry drifted down 
unfavourable channels. The Medley, which attempted to match The 
Examiner, tried to set off against this ^540,000 the value of the 
several battles won by the Duke, and “twenty-seven towns taken” 
reckoned at 3(^5 00,000 a town. Thus a total was reached of 3(^8, 1 00,000, 
which by deduction left the British nation the debtor to Marlborough 

f 'by 3^7,560,000. Such computations were unconvincing, and the 
whole damage of the attack remained. Marlborough, who knew 

1 Swift, Works (edited by Temple Scott, 1897-1908), ix, 92. 
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himself powerless, and was only holding his command in the hope ’ 
of preserving his European system and all that had been gained in | 
the long war, was most painfully affected both by Swift’s attack and 
the defence which was offered. He had certainly built up a great 
fortune in the process of raising England to her new status and to 
the primacy of Europe. But he had never represented the military 
as opposed to the dvil power. He had always embodied both. Since ' 
the last' year of King William he had bedi the Plenipotentiary 
appointed by the Crown and Parliament, and since 1702 he had in , 
fact, if not in form, been the chief Minister of the Queen. It was a ' 
poignant ordeal to command the army against the might of Fiance, 
with potential disaster in the field often at no more than a few hours’ 
distance, while being assailed by scurrilous pamphleteering insti- 
gated by the Ministers who still sought to profit from his services. 

By the winter St John had also started The Post Bqy^ which with 
equal virulence, but with less style and force, pursued the same 
quarrel. -Harley too had his newspaper. The Rsviejv', and another 
writer of the Augustan age of English letters, in his way as great as 
Swift, and Hke Swift living with us to-day, Defoe, assailed M^- 
borough in a different key ftom this quadrter. These famous penmen, 
aided by clusters of bristling subordinates, vying with one another, 
laboured week by week to portray him to the exdted, prosperous, 
triumphant public which his victories had called into bei^ as a 
monster of covetousness and bloodthirsty iniquity. NX 

These were not days when public men could afford to disdain the ^ 
Press. It was a poisoned dagger at the disposal of gifted and unscru- 
pulous magnates. There were no correctives, apart ftom State prose- 
cutions and the piUory. There was no broad, tolerant public opinion 
to rebuke violent excesses, or cast a shield of respect over the great 
man of the day. He could he* hounded down with brutality before a 
highly cultivated audience of three or four thousand well-to-do 
perfo nsl 

But the depths of insult were plumbed by the notorious Mrs 
Manley, who had published in May 1709 The Nesf Atlantis, a scurri- 
lous and indecent chronicle of society under Qaaries II with ftequent 
references to Marlborough’s early escapades. Mrs Manley was at 
this tim e living with the printer of The Examiner, She was thus in 
close touch with Swift, who drew inspication from her knowledge . 
and from a kindred mind. Swift repaid her with constant aid and 
guidance, and used her to write obsaaoities and insults beyond the 
wide limits which he set himself. That she was also patronized by 
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Harley is shown by her subsequent appeals to him for money after 
the death of the Queen. 

Marlborough always intended to keep the command for the new 
campaign provided that due authority was given him, and the Army 
properly paid and maintained. The Ministers, forced by public 
opinion, by the Allies, and by the pressure of events, were now ready 
to give him satisfaction upon these points. Marlborough, however, 
held the whole issue in suspense in the hope of preventing Sarah 
1 from being deprived of her offices. His greatest and chief motive was 
his affection for her; his second, his instinctive dislike of losing a 
point in the political struggle. These offices were vantage grounds 
of power. The mere quitting of them was serious. Their speedy 
occupation by the enemy was worse. Thirdly, there was the renewed 
insult and proclaimed loss of favour with its consequent injury to 
his prestige in all quarters. The Ministers who saw all this naturally 

( feared that he would refuse the command if his wife were dismissed. 
On the other hand, the Queen cared about nothing in the world so 
much as getting rid of Sarah at once and for ever. In the plight to 
which things had come this passion can readily be understood. 

Marlborough therefore, keeping his own counsel, resolved to try 
all in personal ordeal with the Queen. Sarah, for her part, was 
resolved not to make her loss of office the cause of her husband’s 
resignation, with its measureless reactions at home and abroad. She 
wrote a most humble letter of contrition and apology, begging in 
abject terms to be allowed to retain her offices, and promising most 
solemnly never to vex the Queen upon the old topics of controversy.^ 
On January 17, 1711, the way having been to some extent prepared 
by one of the Queen’s doctors. Sir David Hamilton, Marlborough 
presented this letter to Anne. With delay and obvious reluctance 
the Queen opened it, read it, and replied, “I cannot change my 
resolution.” 

/C It is painful to record what followed. It can only become com- 
/prehensible in the atmosphere of adulation and obsequious servility 
which surrounded the monarchs of those days.. “I would go upon 
all-four,” Marlborough had written in the autumn, "to make it easy 
between you.” He now made this undertaking good. The invincible 
captain, and statesman who for ten years had led Europe against 
France, now fell on his knees at the Queen’s feet in personal suppli- 
cation for his wife’s employment. He used those arts of persuasion 

1 Coxe, V, 410. 
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and appeal so long renowned in the greatest matters. He used them 
in vain. The Queen declared that her honour was involved in Sarah’s 
dismissal. She demanded that the Gold Key of the royal wardrobe 
should be delivered to her within three days. Marlborough begged ' 
at least for ten, and Anne rejoined that it should be two. “I will , 
talk of no other business till I have the Key,” she said. ‘ 

What a contrast does this picture of Marlborough’s humiliation, * 
better suited to an Oriental setting than to a Christian land, present ' 
to the glittering scenes of war, where the veteran armies marched 
and manoeuvred, steel flashed, drums rolled, and famous generals . 
and princes saluted or stood attentive to the orders of their chief I 
Yet this obsequious grovelling to royalty was an essential part of 
the pathway to the bright fields of power and action in an age when 
royal favour dominated all. Let us make haste to draw the curtain ' 
upon an unnatural spectacle which reduces the stature of a soldier 
without raising the majesty of a queen. / 

Marlborough went home to t^ Sarah that he had foiled. “The 
Duchess,” says Archdeacon Coxe, “now felt the necessity of acting 
with the dignity becoming her spirit and chamcter.” It was time. 
According to some accounts, she flung the key on the floor, andf' 
bade her husband take it back at once. The victor of Blenheim and . 
Ramillies picked it up, and made haste to comply. Sarah’s offices ' 
were divided. Abigail became Keeper of the Privy Purse, and die 
Duchess of Somerset Groom of the Stole. 

The Ministers were greatly reassured to find after some days that 
Marlborough did not resign; but for several weeks all remained 
uncertain. “Compliments are paid,” esplained Marlborough to 
Gallas, “but no declaration has been given which could convince 
me that I am being seriously asked to continue to serve. Everything 
rather appears to be directed to force me to refuse my obedience, 
so that they may foil upon me and obtain all the advantages whidh 
would follow from my refusal. If I am dismissed, the present advisers 
of the Queen will have to answer for it to the country.”^ The am- 
bassador remarked in his dispatch on this conversation: 

It becomes daily more apparent that the reflex of the Queen’s 
animosity against the Duchess falls back so heavily upon her husband 
that if he is left in command it will merely be out of fear of public 
opinion, which demands his retention. . . . So I think that Marl- 
borough will be kept in command, but in such a manner that he has 
hardly anything more than the mere name. He wiU be surrounded 
I Marlborough to Gaiks, January 27; Klopp, xiv, 27. 
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with declared foes, and a beginning has already been made by sending 
Lord Orrery to replace his friend and supporter Cadogan. He will 
be pressed in every possible manner and attempts will be made to 
maltreat him so that at last he may be brought by some means to resign, 
or else die of anger and disappointment. Vety good process has been 
made towards this last object^ for Marlborough has steered so much that be 
no longer looks like himself?- 

Gradually a settlement was reached. In spite of the libels with 
which they assailed him through their pamphleteers, in spite of the 
adverse Parliamentary debates and of all the floutings and intrigues 
of the Court and Society, he was found wiUing day by day to concert 
with Harley, St John, and the rest the necessary measures for the 
campaign. Over £6,000,000 was voted by the House of Commons 
for the war, and solemn promises were made to Marlborough that 
full and punctual payments should be made for all the services upon 
which the Army depended. 

It must have been with a long breath of relief that he quitted those 
scenes of sneers and self-abasement which he had endured in London 
for the headquarters of the allied army, where upon all sides he was 
received^with the highest ceremony and respect. 

Gaiks, January 27; Klopp, xiv, 27. 



Chapter Twenty-two 


THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 

I7II — ^APRIL AND MAY 

M arlborough met Robethon at The Hague. He 
took him in his coach on the drive to Scheveningen, 
and talked to him for two hours in all the intimacy of 
.their association and common interests. Robethon’s 
report to the Elector of Hanover of this conversation reveals Marl- 
borough’s feelings and intentions at this hour, and, indeed^ the 
English scene, far better than any other record we have. Also, which 
is very rare, we hear him speak. 

“I am ashamed Pie said] of my own people and the black ralumfu'ps 
with which each party tears the other. But what grieves me most is 
the real danger in whidi my unhappy country lies. I call God to witness 
that I love the Queen and my country with devotion, and it is from 
this motive that I have made so much effort to keep my post. Nothing 
would have been easier for me than to throw England into confusion. 
For the Whigs believed that I should quit my functions in disgust and 
make common cause with them against the Court, while the Tories 
flattered themselves that in order to keep oifice I would join absolutely 
with them and declare myself against the Whigs. But I have done 
neither the one nor the other. A third course which would have been 
more to my liking than any other was to retire to the country and to 
withdraw myself absolutely from everything. Things would perhaps 
have taken such a turn (the command being in other hands) that all 
would have conduced to my fame, and I should have been missed. 
That would no doubt have been the surest means of avenging myself 
upon my enemies. But the public and my country would have suffered, 
and I thought that I owed them the sacrifice of preferring to serve 
with discomfort and to expose myself to unfortunate events, although 
I know how ready the new Ministry will be to blame me for them. 
Another very strong reason which decided me is my interest in the 
succession. For I believe that I can be useful in that by remaining in 
my post, and preventing it falling into evil hands. 

“But Pie added] do not deceive yourself. This party of the Prince 
of Wales is very strong. No one dares speak op^y for him. That 
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would be treason. But we who know the ground know also the inten- 
tions and motives which cause the different manoeuvres we see now in 
England. The party of the October Qub is dominant in the Lower 
House. These are the country gentlemen, so called because of their 
ardour and because the strongest beer is brewed in the month of 
October. These fellows have carried several divisions against the 
Whigs and the Court together. Of these Octobrists the greater part are 
Jacobites. The others aim at living like their ancestors when England took 
no part in external chairs. All of them are weary of the taxes and seek 
a speedy peace. The Queen’s Ministers are in the same mood, Shrews- 
bury among them. Rochester’s idea is that England ought to remain 
neutral during this war and watch others fight. You know this 
President of the Council and how much he liked to lead and govern; 
but he is greatly changed. He has become old, infirm, and timid. He 
does not lead at all in the Cabinet Council, and never speaks there in 
a decisive tone. Neither does Harley. He never speaks except upon 
Treasury or Parliamentary business and then only with extreme 
timidity. Each fears to venture too far and thus lay himself open to 
others. The result is that no one takes the direction and all drifts at 
hazard. Lord Shrewsbury is even more timid than these two. The 
Duke of Buckinghamshire is bold enough, but he has neither the 
capacity to steer the ship nor enough reputation to make others follow 
him. The Duke of Queensberry is a nonentity. Only the Secretary of 
State, St John, applies himself to business, and being a man of talent, 
will soon learn how to deal with it. You in Hanover would do well 
to look after him. He speaks more boldly to the Queen in Council 
than anyone else. 

“Harley and his relation Mrs Masham are by no means Jacobite. 
If this man had the choice, he would prefer the Protestant Succes- 
sion to the Prince of Wales, and if by joining himself with the Whigs 
he could form a party stronger than that of the Tories, he would do 
it to-morrow. But the Tory Party (or rather, the Octobrists) is so 
strong in the Lower House that it is to be feared that Harley, who will 
always sacrifice everything to his ambition and private interests, will 
be obliged, if he is to keep his place, to devote himself to them, and to 
embrace aU their schemes; and then the Prince of Wales’ business 
might move so quickly that there would no longer be any remedy. 

“This is not to say [added the Duke] that I believe that the Queen 
is for the Prince. Her interest is to reign quietly, and to consolidate 
after her the Protestant Succession, and I am sure that this is also her 
intention. For to make an agreement with the Prince of Wales that 
he should reign after her would be to risk her own fteedom, and even 
her life, by delivering herself to the impatience of the party which 
wishes to secure the T^one for the Prince. But the Queen is a woman; 
she can b^ deceived; she can be led where she does not think she is 
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going. I cannot describe to you to what degree her favourite and Mr 
Harley control her. They can raise and lower her mood at their pleasure. 
The poor Queen has still from ttme to time this winter hg<l openings 
of heart to me, which have made me realize to what a point these 
people have laid hold of her mind. In a word, the time will come, 
and perhaps sooner than anyone thinks , when it will be necessary that 
his Electoral Highness should appear and testify publicly that he has the 
Succession at heart. 

“We regard the Elector as an honest Prince, incapable of falsifying 
the expectations we have of him. He has accepted our Succession, and 
following the advice of his fiiends, when ^e time comes, he will 
always be the Master of the saving of England, and perhaps of all 
Europe. Never will his friends abandon him, unless he abandons them 
first.” 

He disapproved [says Robethon] and cast far aside the suggestions 
of Lord Sunderland, whether for the taking into the Hanoverian 
service the three cashiered generals, or for giving pensions to several 
impoverished lords. “All these [said he] are miserable palliative. 
We must have a cure which* goe to the source of the evij, and which 
must be applied when the real moment come.” 

I then presed him to declare himself more fully upon this point. 
He said that the time was not yeti should make “a watching 

war” \la ffurre d l*ail\ and be in a condition to act according to the 
situations which might preent themselve; and that the bet policy 
for the preent was for your Highnes to humour the Queen as much 
as possible, and to live with her Majety and with her Ministers on the 
best of terms.^ 

In April an event occurred which cut to the tap-root of the Euro- 
pean quarrel. The Emperor died of the smallpox. 

Ment2 [Maxnz} 
April 23, 1711 

. . . On the i6th at daybreak [wrote Eugene to Marlborough] . . . 
he was believed to be out of dsmger. The same day, towards evenmg, 
his malady increased, and he died next m orn i n g at eleven. Your 
Highness knows what a blow this is to the a&irs of Europe; but it is 
still more severe to those who had the honour to serve him, and par- 
ticulariy to me, who have always frit a strong attachment to his person. 
I received, in consequence, an express from the Empress-Mother, who 
governs in tVie. name of King Charles, to come and confer with the 
Elector of Mentz,. and to take the command of the Empire, as marshab 
I am, therefore, going to-morrow. ... I send an order to Count Felz 
to obey your Highness in all things until my arrival.* 

1 Robethon to the Elector of Hanover, March 21, 1711; Klopp, xiv, 672-677. 

2 Coxc, yi, 16-17. 
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All military plans were cast into the melting-pot. * “It would be 
very necessary,” Marlborough wrote to Heinsius (April 29), “for 
me to know from England as well as fcom Holland how far this dealh 
of the Emperor is to have any influence on our operations. . . . 
[One should] lose no time in sending a Deputation to the Queen in ordkr 
to regulate everything with that end. ... No siege can be ventured till 
this is settled.”^ 

By the death of the Emperor Joseph his younger brother, the 
Archduke, now fighting for the crown of Spain as Charles m, 
became sovereign of the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg, comprising Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia. It 
was presumable that he would be elected Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the German Electoral princes. The Impend 
Office had usually gone to the heir of the hereditary Austrian 
dominions. Although Prussian ambitions might stray in this direc- 
tion, they were never to be achieved. The other potentid rival, the 
Elector of Bavaria, expelled alike from-Bavaria and Belgium, was a 
fugitive fro'm Marlborough’s sword. There does not seem to have 
been any serious doubt throughout Germany, or, indeed, at The 
Hague or in London, that Charles III would be elected Emperor in 
naturd succession to his brother. The exertions of Prince Eugene, 
in fact, procured the support of all the Teutonic Electors. 

But how had this affected the Allies and the war into which they 
had all become welded? Many British historians or writers have 
suggested that the prime cause of the quarrel had disappeared, and 
that there was no further reason for pursuing it. The Crowns of 
Spain and the Empire were now united in a single person, who would 
from Vienna rule half the world. Where, then, was the balance of 
power? Was not this aggrandizement of tiie Hapsburg family an 
evil of tiie same order as the union of the Crowns of France and 
Spain? Was the Grand Alliance — ^and in particular were Holland 
and Britain— to continue fighting to bring about this result? It 
has therefore been generally argued that the death of the Emperor 
Joseph was an overwhelming justification for a speedy peace. 

But these fancies ignore the practical facts as they impinged upon 
the actors of that day. First, Charles IH was King of Spain only in 
name, and ruler of the Indies and controller of the Mediterranean 
only by the navy of Britain. Secondly, if he should ever acquire these 
titles in a treaty of peace, he would be no menace to the Sea Powers. 
They were not afraid of him. All too plainly they had seen the weak- 

1 HdDsius Atdiiyes. Madbotongh’s undedimng. 
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ness of the Empire. They had canded it on their backs; they had 
kept it alive with their money. Blenheim had saved Vienna. Marl- 
borough in Flanders had gripped the main military power of France 
for eight campaigns. Even so the Empire, which was to have been 
the mainstay of the original Alliance, had barely preserved a coherent 
existence. Therefore the spectacle of nominal unions of states and 
dominions under the Vienna Court and the Imperial Crown caused 
no real alarm to the Allies. They aU accepted the prospect with 
hardly a tremor. The Germanic states natur^y did not object to the 
Holy Roman Emperor of their choice becoming possessed of what- 
ever Spanish dominions he could seke and rule. The Dutch never 
seem to have feared a union of Spain and Austria or regarded it as 
comparable to the control and exploitation of Spain by France. 
Even the Tory Ministry in England, already involved in their secret 
negotiations with France for a separate peace, never hesitated to 
accept the amalgamation under one Crown of Vienna, and Madrid 
iE it could be obtained. On the first day that the news was received 
in London the Imperial Envoy, Gaiks, received immediate and 
esp)licit assurances that the British Cabinet would support the electicMi 
of Charles III to the Empire and in no way abandon his rIatmR to 
Spain and tide Indies.^ 

Nevertheless the death of the Emperor, so fer &om bringing 
peace nearer, drove it farther away. It completely ruptured, as we 
shall see, all plans for a decisive campaign in Flanders. It stimulated 
Louis XIV, and furnished him with a verbal argument against the 
logic of the Allies. It convinced him that he would be able to defend 
his northern fortress-line through the whole of 1711, and therefore 
that his remaining strength would outlast Marlborough’s dying 
favour. 

The practical point which vexed and baffled the Allies was con- . 
fined to the Spanish theatre. Stanhope was a prisoner in Bourbon 
hands, and the Tory Ministers, mindi to Marlborough’s disgust, 
showed no eagerness to effect his exchange. The English troops 
were become leaderless. The allied foix^s were in a luckless slate, 
unpaid and unreinforced, huddled in small Catalonian garrisons 
behind crumbling walls. Of the £1,500,000 voted by Parliament for 
the war in the Peninsula, none had been laid out. Only £200,000 
had reached the army, and that had been seked by British ships fircmi 
Genoese galleys and forcibly borrowed from the Italian bankers. 
The Tory indictment of the Whig generals, Galway and Stanhope, 

i Report of Miy 8; Klopp, adv, 92. 
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in the Lords at the opening of the session of 1711 had been con- 
ducted with partisan vigour by Peterborough and Argyll. It seemed 
only fitting that the bristling Campbell, aflame with martial ambition, 
should be chosen by the new Government to take over the command 
of the English troops in Spain. His factious conduct in Flanders 
prevented him from serving under Marlborough, and his indiscrimi- 
nate incursions into high politics made his continued presence in 
England uncomfortable to his associates. On January ii, 1711, he 
had received from the Queen his appointment as commander-hi- 
chief of the English forces in Spain, with emoluments amounting 
to £ 10,000 a year. Peterborough, airily self-confident as he was, had 
shown little eagerness to offer himself. He knew too well that Spain 
was the grave of military reputations, and his own, though vindi- 
cated by a party majority, was none too robust. 

Confident in the support of the new Administration, Argyll left 
England at the end of March. He did not perceive that the Spanish 
military deadlock would enable the ToryMioisters to stop insisting 
on ^‘no peace without Spain.” Travelling overland through Hol- 
land and Italy, he arrived at Genoa early in May. In conversation 
with the English agents and Italian bankers he learned the financial, 
a dm i ni strative, and above all military chaos that awaited him. On 
May 9 he wrote to St John that only ^^40,000 had reached the troops 
in Spain since Saragossa, adding, “I doe not wish to ruin my 
reputation.” On landing at Barcdona on May 29 Argyll wrote a 
complaining letter to the Queen. “I found neither money nor credit 
to subsist your army, whidh is starving for want of pay, being four 
months behind of this, not to mention what is due to them on account 
of former years. ... I must confess. Madam, this accident was very 
surprising to me, having received positive assurances firom your 
Majesty’s Ministers that measures would be taken to supply this 
service as well as any other.”! With five thousand ill-equipped and 
unpaid troops, Argyll joined Starhemberg in the field. The Austrian 
general, with about twenty-one thousand men under his command, 
was engaged in desultory fighting with Vendome to hold the roads 
across the Catalonian feontier to Barcelona and Tarragona. All 
through the summer and autumn the armies marched and counter- 
marched around the mud walls of the frontier village of Prate del 
Rey. 

Thus precariously Char les HE at Barcelona still maintained a foot- 
hold in his kingdom. Outside Catalonia all Spain was against him. If 

1 AfgyU to the Queen, May 14 (N.S.), lyiij Momaon MSS., H.M.C., p. 471. 
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he left Spanish soil the Duke of Anjou would rule almost 
opposition. The military verities were altered by the death of 
Emperor only to the detriment of the Allies . Charles's place 
now in Vienna. His duty to his home country, and, indeed, to the 
Alliance, urgently required his presence there. Wratislaw and Eugene 
wrote in the name of all the authorities who constituted the Imperial 
State to demand his immediate return. It is to the credit of the Arch- 
duke that he set so much store by the Spanish and Catalan loyalties 
he had won. His blood was up, and urged him not to desert Spain 
for the Empire; but rather all the more to use the Empire to conquer 
Spain. He therefore concealed his intentions as long as possible; 
and when after five months’ delay, waiting for English subsidies 
and in the hope of opening an effective campaign, he was obliged 
to sail from Barcelona on his journey to the Imperial capital, he left 
his bride as the symbol of his authority and the pledge of his return. 
On the day he landed at Genoa (October 12) he was elected Emperor 
at Frankfort as Charles VI. 

One of the by-products of the Emperor’s death was to furnish 
Harley and St John with a specious argument for their secret negotia- 
tions with France. If the Allies’ candidate for the Spanish throne 
was simultaneously driven out of Spain and translated to the summit 
of the Empire, was there not a lively prospect of his making a direct 
settlement with France on the basis of his keeping the Milanese, 
Naples, and Sidly — in fact, Italy — together with the Netherlands, 
and leaving the Duke of Anjou (Philip V) in form, as well as in feet, 
ruler of Spain and the Indies? The French had offered these terms 
to Charles in 1706, and again in January 1711. He had remained 
loyal to the Alliance. This was just the solution which Tories as 
well as Whigs in Parliament had been brought to regard as most 
abhorrent to British interests. The strong naval power of France 
.would assert a real authority over the Spanish Indies, and an 
estranged Hapsburg monarchy at Vienna would from its Italian 
dominions obstruct British trade in the Mediterranean and all that 
movement to the East which was to flaunt a vision of febulous wealth 
before the eyes of a triumphant generation. Thus it could be urged 
that England too must be in secret parley with VetsaiUes. 

Such arguments enrich debate, but darken counsel. The sole 
remedy for the embarrassments of the Allies at this juncture was 
a remorseless punching at the heart of France, the shattering of 
her remaining armies, and the deep invasion of her territories. A 
continuance of this pressure, upon the proclaimed decision that 
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Marlborough would be upheld to the end, would at any time have 
re-created the opportunities lost at The Hague at the beginning of 
1709, and again at Gertruydenberg in 1710. But the Tory Govern- 
ment were now furnished with a supply of convenient words, which 
they could parade as a substitute for necessary deeds. 

Most commentators, including especially Tory apologists and 
later pacifist writers, treat the question as if England could have had 
peace for the asking. She could, indeed, secure peace by the sacrifice 
of most of what she had gained and by the desertion of her Allies. 
But the Court of France, and even the aged Monarch at its head, 
were now once again thinking in terms not of peace, but of victory. 
It was not, indeed, to be such a victory as seemed already gained in 
1701 ; but they saw before them a treaty incomparably superior to 
anything attainable in 1706 or 1709 or 1710. This realization im- 
posed itself by successive severe gradations upon these new British 
Ministers who in the previous summer and autumn had thought 
that all was for them to take or leave. Now Hatley, St John, and 
Shrewsbury understood that they had got to go on fightiag. The 
Queen, if indeed she had ever wavered, had never lost that convic- 
tion. They might negotiate underhand with France, but fight all 
the time they must. Thus we see during the summer of 1711, and 
when the campaign opened, a remarkable smoothing over of their 
differences with Marlborough. Only by the power of his sword could 
they ^tricate themselves, without arousing British fury, from this 
wearisome war. We therefore witness a series of overtures of good- 
will to Marlborough wHch were siheere because they corresponded 
to a real need. Indeed, a competition arose in this sphere ^o be- 
tween Harley and St John. They vied with one another, and 
Shrewsbury joined them, in phrases of conciliation and friendship. 
Marlborough’s advice was asked upon the international scene. It 
1 was intimated that the building of Blenheim would be resumed. 
; The indispensable General must be kept in good humour. “Thou 
\ shaft not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com.” This 


\ imposed Vsimilar behaHour upon Marlborough and his wife. 

John to Sarah 


) 


Hagxje 

April 16, 1711 


The reason of my desiring you not to name any of the Ministers 
in any of your letters is from the certain assurances I have of their 
opening all the letters which come to me. I know you are very in- 
di&rent as to their opinion of yourself; but the concern you have for 
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me must in kindness oblige you never to say anything of them which 
may give offence; since whilst I am in the service I am in their power, 
especially by the villainous way of printing, which stabs me to the 
heart ; so that I beg of you, as for the quiet of my life, that you will 
be careful never to write anything that may anger them; and for your 
own satisfaction, be assured that I know them so perfectly well that I shall 
alweys be upon my gftard. But whilst I serve I must endeavour not to 
displease; for they have it so much in their power to vex me that I 
must beg you wiU, for my sake, be careful in your discourse, as well 
as in your letters. . . . My thoughts are that you and I should endeavour 
all we can not to have enemies; for if we flatter ourselves with the 
having many friends, it is not to be expected when favour is lost, as 
ours is entirely.^ 

These wise injunctions were only partly followed by Sarah. 
Having been deprived of her offices, she had to quit her lodgings 
in St James’s Palace where she had lived so long. In her vexation 
she ordered the brass locks which she had fitted to the doors at her 
own expense, the mirrors, and the marble chimneypieces to be 
removed with the rest of her property. When Madhorough heard 
of her intentions he wrote at once (May 24) in a sterner tone than 
he used to her on any other occasion. 

Your letter . . . speaks so fireely of Mr Hatley that I am sorry to 
see that you have already forgot the earnest request made by me. . . . 
The prints being governed by Mr St John and Mr Harley, they must 
be disagreeable as long as these two see and hear what you speak and 
write. 

I am sent word the Queen is desirous of having the lodgings at 
St James’s, so that I desire you would give directions for the removing 
of the furniture, as the Queen intends to join some part of them to 
her own lodgings. I beg you will not remove any of the marble 
chimney-pieces. * 

Sarah obeyed, and the marble chimneypieces remained. Other- 
wise she removed every scrap that bdonged to her. She took pains 
to procure a written statement from the G>urt oflSdal who took 
over the apartments that “all the chimney-pieces and slabs, wainscot 
windows and floors, were left in the same condition” as when she 
had lived there. But the tale of her first intentions and the foct of 
the brass locks being stripped from the doors were, used against her 
by her enemies with mischievous effort. When Maynwa ring remarked 
to Harley that he hoped the veto on the building of Blenheim was 

1 vi, 8-10. * Coxe, v, 417. 
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likely to be lifted, the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, “ So it 
was, tiU this late bustle about the lodgings. . . . The Queen is so 
angry that she says she will build no house for the Duke of Marl- 
borough when the Duchess has pulled hers to pieces, taken away 
the very slabs out of the chimneys, thrown away the keys, and said 
they might buy more for ten shillings.”^ But he added that he 
would do his best to placate the Queen, and told Maynwaring to tell 
this to Marlborough. 

Harley kept his word, and Marlborough expressed his gratitude 
in graceful terms. “lam extremely obliged to you for the assurances 
you give me that the building of Blenheim shall not be neglected. 
I cannot dissemble the desire I have to see that monument of her 
Majesty’s goodness, and the nation’s acceptance of my service, 
brought to some degree of perfection.”^ There were other matters 
about which he had to appeal to the Minister. “Upon my word and 
honour I am no ways ambitious of power, but if it be not made 
visible to the officers that I have the Queen’s protection, it wUl make 
it very difficult for me to preserve that discipline in this army which 
is for her service, which I have very much at my heart.”® And (June 
11/22), “I am very sensible how necessary good husbandry is in 
the vast expense we are at. I have hitherto heartily endeavoured to 
put an end to it, and assure you that while the nation is obliged to 
bear that heavy burden, it shall be my constant study to manage that 
part of the war I am concerned in witih the utmost frugality.” Harley 
replied with equal cordiality.* 

The good rations thus temporarily re-established between Marl- 
borough and the Government formed a basis at home upon which 
die campaign could be conducted. But the balance now leaned 
heavily against the victorious Allies, and Marlborough’s lettets to 
Godolphin show his gloom and despondency. His health was poor. 
The news of Rochester’s death, which occurred suddenly at this 
time, aroused sombre thoughts. (May 25) “*I see Ld. Rochister is 
' gone where wee must aU follow. I believe my journey wiU be hastn’d 
by the many vexations I meat with. I agree intierly with You that 
men are never want’d. I am sure I wish well to my country, and if I 
cou’d do good I shou’d think no pains to much, but I find myself 
dekay so very fast, that firom my heart and souR I wish the Queen 
and my Country, a Peace. ... I have already told You that wee are 
very considerably weaker and the Enemy much stronger then tihe 

1 Coxe, V, 419. ® Bath Papets, H.M.C.^ i, 203, 

® Ibid., 202. * Ibid., 204. 
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last campagne, so that God only knows how this may end.”^ And 
(May 4), “Since constant success has not met with approbation, 
what may I not expect when nothing is done I ” But with that sense 
of resolve which so often emerged from his depression, and was the 
prelude to great exploits, he added, “As I rely very much on Provi- 
dence, so I shall be ready of approving aU occasions that may offer.”* 

1 Blenheim MSS. * Core, vi, 25-24* 



Chapter Twenty-three 


HARLEY AND ST JOHN 

1 7 1 1 — ^FEBRUARY-AUGUST 

I N the summer of 1710 a small expedition approved by Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, and consisting only of a regiment 
of truirifips and a few ships under Commodore Martin and 
Colonel Nicholson, had with the aid of the New England 
colonists very successfully captured Acadie (Nova Scotia) and Port 
Royal (Annapolis) from the French. The Commodore returned to 
London with the good tidiags and four Red Indian chiefs. These 
were a great success in London, and the word ‘Mohawk’ cdme into 
fashionable use. St John’s interest in the New World was aroused. 
He sought an opportunity for a larger oversea expedition which 
should hlustrate the Tory conception of how wars should be waged. 
He was already busy at these schemes in the winter of 1 710.1 
Harley was from the outset adverse. He knew that Marlborough 
would oppose grave reasons to weakening the army by the with- 
drawal of battiions from Flanders and the diversion of drafts’ 
akeady prepared in England. As Ch^cellor of the Exchequer he 
had a special right to intervene. His brother Edward Harley, 
“Auditor Harley,” as he was called, being an ofl&dal in the Treasury, 
he obtained full and early information about St John’s requests for 
money. The Auditor noticed that St John was working with and 
through Arthur Moore, a Commissioner of Trade and Plantations 
and Member for Grimsby, a man renowned neither for birth nor 
conduct. Thus advised, ^e Chancellor resisted. “Pray do me the 
justice to believe,” wrote St John to him, “that I am not light or 
whimsical in this project. It will certainly succeed if the secret is 
preserved, and if it succeeds you will have done more service to 
Britain in half a year than the Ministers who went before you did in 
all their administration.”* The proposed expedition was not brought 
before the Cabinet, but in February and March St John repeatedly 

1 His otdet to the Ordnance to prepare stores, die first atep, is dated September 10, 
i-jxo (BJM., Add. MSS. 32694). 

» Portland Papers, iv, 652. 
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pfessed it upon Harley, and Harley raised one objection after 
another. Marlborough, having made his protest, resigned himself 
to the loss of the troops and sought Harley^s aid in securing some 
foreign substitute. 

Though preparations were moving forward, the project was still 
in suspense when a sudden event assisted it. Harley became the 
victim of a murderous attempt. The so-called Marquis de Guiscard 
had languished in London since the abandonment of his plan for the 
descent on Charente to raise the Cevennes in 1706. This adventurer, 
ex-priest, pretended noble, lieutenant-general in the Austrian service, 
had temporarily held the command of an English regiment, and on 
the failure of the enterprise had been granted a pension. He had 
since lived a profligate life about town. St John, before quitting 
office as Secretary-at-War, had already made bim a boon com- 
panion. They dined and diced together. They courted the same 
mistress, but with so negative a rivalry that their first quarrel was 
about disclaiming the paternity of a bastard child. Guiscard, whose 
real name was de la Boutlie, larooding morosely over his vanished 
importance, set his hopes upon St John’s arrival in power. Their 
difference over the penalties of gallantry had not long intemipted 
convivial relations. Guiscard imagined t^t the new Ministers would 
do him justice. His pension of five hundred pounds a year was 
irregularly paid. He complained that it was too small. IHrley, 
whose weakness inclined to wine rather than to women, disap- 
proved of Guiscard’s disorderly life, and sorrowed that his name 
should be so frequently linked with that of the Secretary of Slate. 
As a contribution to public morality he reduced Guiscard’s pension 
ftom five hundred to four hundred pounds. The new Govemmait 
must stand on a firm moral foundation. 

Guiscard saw it all in a different light. He c^ned a traitorous 
correspondence with the enemy- The channel through which his 
reports were directed is of interest to this account. The reader will 
remember Catharine Sedley,^ the heiress upon whom the youthful 
John ChurduU’s eyes had been directed by his femily; but he had 
preferred the penniless Sarah. Catharine, in spite of being ‘‘tail, 
plain, thin, angular,” had made a caxcet for herself as one of the 
mistresses of James 11 . She was created Countess of Dordbester, 
and in her later prime she married Sir David Colyear, afterwards in 
1703 Lord Portmorc. Portmore had been appointed in July 1710 
Cklway’s successor in PortugaL Guiscard seems to have known 

1 VoL L pp- iis-iifi. 
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Catharine well enough to ask of her the favour of transmitting in 
the diplomatic postbag through her husband at Lisbon a letter 
addressed to a French banker named Moreau. Lord Portmore had 
the curiosity to open the letter, and Guiscard’s treachery was 
exposed. He warned his wife, who intercepted other packets en- 
trusted to her by Guiscard. The first letter some weeks later was 
brought on the waves and winds to Harley. He wrote at once on 
March 6 to Marlborough. 

March 6/17, 1711 

*There is fallen into my hand a letter wrote by Msr Guiscard to 
Msr Croissy at ye Court of France: & with it a letter from an officer 
in Flanders to Guiscard containing intelligence of the operations im- 
pending there, as Guiscard does of what intelligence he can learn on 
this side. He is very particular about Msr Seissan^ & his designes; he 
proposes methods to discover his correspondence in France, he 
proposes an invasion of the Queens dominions; the particulars are 
impossible to be set forth till yr Grace sees the Copys wch shal be sent 
by* the next, in the mean time the best care is taken to intercept what 
goes by this nights Post; your Grace knows best what warning is 
necessary for Msr Seissan who seems to be in some danger had this 
villanous mans letter been sent: I am in hopes also to discover what 
officer of this Army it is who makes Guiscard the channel for his 
intelligence: I beseech your Grace upon this extraordinary occasion 
to pardon the length of this letter. ^ 

Two days later was Queen Anne’s Accession Day. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer paid his visit to the Queen at St James’s 
Palace. On the way across the park, where the ornamental lake now 
lies, he looked out of his sedan-chair and observed the “Marquis 
de Guiscard” parading with the quality. He was angered. He 
obtained a warrant from the Queen for his immediate arrest. A 
Cabinet committee to examine him was convened for two o’clock. 
Harley had forgotten the anniversary, and had visited the Queen 
dressed as if the Court were still in mourning. He hastened to 
repaic this oversight by donning a new blue-clo^ coat with a fancy 
waistcoat heavily embroidered with floral decorations in gold and 
silver. This was a lucky impulse. He wrote to Newcastle, “Mons 
Guiscard is taken up for High Treason. The Lords are sent for to 
examine him immediately. Your Grace’s presence is desired here,”® 

1 The Preach imiff’i whom it was intended to employ in a descent upon the French 
coast. 

* Blenheim MSS. 

® Hatley to Newcastle, March 8, 1711; Portland Papers, H.M,C.t ii, 225. 
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In the meantime Guiscard had been arrested. When he saw St 
John’s well-known signature at the foot of the warrant he was 
transported with fury. ‘‘Kill me on the spot,” he said to the 
messengers, who, however, conveyed him in custody to the Secre- 
tary’s office in the Gjckpit. Here, while waiting for the Council to 
assemble, he was given some food, and managed to secrete a pen- 
knife. When brought before the Cabinet committee he was placed 
facing the light, and Harley changed places with St John the better 
to observe him. Not one only, but a series of treacherous letters 
was brought in evidence against him, and the case was soon so 
dear that the bell was rung for the messengers to take him to New- 
gate. At this moment he appealed to St John. His manner sug- 
gested a confession. Might he speak with him in private? St John, 
with all their joint memories in his mind, indicated that this business 
was offidal. “This is hard,” exclaimed Guiscard. “Not one word.” 
A desk separated him from the Secretary of State ; but as he was being 
conducted from the room he leaned over Harley’s right shoulder and, 
crying, “ J’en veux done k toi [Then I’ll take it out of you],” stabbed 
him in the breast with his penknife. The heavy gold and silver em- 
broidery, reinforced by some swathings of flannd, and the fortunate 
interposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bre^tbone, 
broke the penknife, and a second more shrewdly directed stroke 
produced no more than a bruise. Harley collapsed from the force 
of the blow. 

A scene of wild confusion followed. The Ministers drew their 
swords and fell upon Guiscard. St John thrust him through the 
arm, but both the Dukes of Ormonde and Newcastle plunged their 
swords into his body. Some rushed out for assistance. Others stood 
upon the tables for greater security or a better view. St John made 
to give a second thnist^ and plainly meant to kill him on the spot. 
“ Swallow” Poulett intervene^ crying, “Do not kill him; keep him 
for an example.” So hot was the Secretary of State that his sword, 
according to Swift, was taken from him broken. Burly messengejs 
arrived, one of remarkable physical strength, and felled the miscreant 
to the ground. “Why didn’t you finish me?” he cried to Ormonde. 
“This is not a gentleman’s afiiair,” replied the martial Duke; “you 
will be dealt with by others.” 

By all accounts St John’s excitement and passion were uncontrol- 
lable. Rushing out to call a surgeon, he “ran away in the utmost 
confusion to St James’s, went to Mrs Masham’s lodging in much 
fright, . . . rested a little, and then hasted to assure the Queen that 
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Harley was not dead.”^ Indeed, Harley’s injury was not at all 
serious. He himself preserved a perfect composure. He asked the 
surgeon whether his wound was mortal, gave instructions for the 
Frenchman’s woxmds to be dressed,® and sent word to his sister to 
go to dinner without him. 

Marlborough to Harley 

Hague 

March 24, 1711 

. The discovery you have made of the. villany of Mons. Guiscard 
I hope may bring to light such officers as are ill inclined in ye Army, 
that they may all have their just reward. You will have seen by whatt 
I wrote to ye Duke of Shrewsbury the 1 3th of this month that Monsr 
Seissan is gone post to Turin, as soon as he returns I shall not fail to 
warn him to be upon his guard. Mr St John will have told you how 
uneasy I am to find We shall have upwards of Thirty Battalions in ye 
Field less than the last year, while the Enemy will certainly be mote 
numerous; therefore I hope I shall be impower’d to replace ye Five 
Battalions that are going from hence; however you may be assured 
I shall be careful to lay hold of every opportunity that may offer for the 
pubhck good. I must not conclude without returning You my thanlrs 
for your kind promises to Vanbrook & Mr Travers. 

P.S. Since I clos’d this I have an account from Mr St John of the 
barbarous Villany of Guiscard. I thank God he could not effect his 
design & that You escap’d so well, since he writes me he hopes You 
are in no manner of danger. However I shall be uneasy tiU I hear 
You are recover’d.® 

This episode proved of far-reaching importance. It raised Harley 
from out of the midst of his embarrassments to the pinnacle of public 
sympathy. At the moment when all his enemies and many of his 
supporters were turning upon him he became the object of national 
solicitude. In those days, antiseptic treatment being unknown, any 
wound was dangerous. Harley certainly took a long time to recover. 

waitgd at his bedside. The Tory Party threw themselves into 
the public mood with hearty zeal. Previous grievances were brushed 
aside. The Chancellor of the Exchequer* who had the safety and 
solvency of the country in his hands, had been the object of an 
assassin’s knife. A foreigner, a Frenchman, a Papist — or so they 
said — had struck a felon’s blow at the hope of Britain. The whole 

1 Portland Papers, H.M.C., iv, 670. See also Swift, Works, ix, 207-214, for an 
aponyxnous essay on the Guiscard affair, written probably by Harley. 

* Guiscard died of his wounds and their neglect in Newgate. (Coronet’s deposition. 
Match a8, 1711; in Portland Paptis, H.M.C., iv, 668.) 

* Blenheim MSS. 
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Government felt the advantage of this wave of sentiment. It struck 
St John quite differently, and there followed a ridiculous competi- 
tion between him and Harley and their respective partisans for the 
honours of potential martyrdom in retrospect. St John claimed the 
blow was meant for him. The Harleyites rejoined that it struck 
Harley. St John and his' friends dwelt upon the feet that his signa- 
ture had been upon the warrant, and that only Harley’s changing 
places with him had saved him firom the attack. They pointed out 
that it was St John whom Guiscard had asked to see alone. They 
were unfortunately not able to make their full case and emphasi2e the 
personal intimacy which had subsisted between the pair. That would 
have led them on to uncertain ground. But it became an act of faith 
with St John’s adherents that he was the real martyr in the public 
cause, and that it was to him that sympathy and popularity should 
rightly be directed. 

Harley lay in bed and said nothing. His case was that he had in 
fact been stabbed; his blood and not St John’s had flowed; it \ras his 
breast that was bruised; his wind that had been taken by the force 
of the blow. These were solid titles to public esteem. The Queen, 
responding to a strong fevdurable current^ and certainly not against 
his advice, created him Ead of Oxford and Mortimer, and Baron 
Harley of Wigmore Castle. Aristocratic circles might be midlly 
scornful of these high-sounding names, and critics conned wkh 
unusual attention the genealogies which the College of Heral^ls 
prepared. But more important than these honours was the appoint- 
ment which the Queen hastened to make of her Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the office of Lord High Treasurer, vacant since Godol- 
phin’s dismissal. Thus Harley became in form, as well as in feet. 
First Minister of Gr^t Britai n . 

A kind of equipoise was reached in the Tory Party between tl:« 
claims of Oxford and St John to be Guiscard’s'true quarry. So nice 
was the balance that the pamphleteers were forced to announce that 
honours were even. Swift, who had thought of publishing his vivid 
account of the scene in The Examiner, felt his allegiance divided and 
r efrain ed. He confided the task of writing a pamphlet to Mrs Manley, 
whose scurrility was still the talk of the town. had not time to 
do it myself, so I sent my hints to the author of the Atlantis^* he 
wrote to Stella.^ Later in the year he terms the pamphlet “ an account 
of Guiscard by the same woman, but the fects sent by Presto [him- 
self].”* The gentle authoress was in a position to appreciate the 

1 Journal to Stella, April i6, 1711, ® Ibid., November 3, 1711. 
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delicacy of her task. “It -would appear reasonable to suppose,” she 
wrote, “that if upon the pretence of confession Guiscard could get 
Mr St John to withdraw, Mr Harley might possibly be of the Party, 
and he have the chance to murder both before they could be assisted.” 
She also stated that after Guiscard*s second blow on Oxford’s chest 
he had rushed on St John, “ thus seeking the destruction of those two 
dreadful enemies of France.” Louis XIV, after all these years of war, 
still reigned over twenty million Frenchmen, and made head against 
the bulk of Europe. In all his dominions there were certainly no 
two lives which he -was more concerned to preserve than the rival 
victims of this outrage. They had been for some time his only hope 
of victory. 

While Oxford was recovering from his wound the dkection of 
affairs fell into St John’s hands. He acted with secrecy and decision. 
He set to work to organize the largest expedition which had yet 
crossed the Atlantic. He wished to get it off while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was still on the broad of his back. Suddenly he 
became all smiles to Marlborough. He entertained Mr Graggs, the 
Duke’s confidential agent. He extracted the five battalions. The 
contrast of what he wrote to Marlborough on March 27 -with his 
letter to Harley of January 17^ is a characteristic example of his 
volatile caresses and scowls. 

-“Your Grace may be assured of my sincere endeavours to serve 
you and I hope never to see a^in the time when / shall he obliged to embark 
in a separate interest from you. Graggs dined with me to-day: we were 
some time alone. . . . Mr Lumley will have been able to tell your 
grace how sincerely I wish you established on that bottom, which 
alone suits the merit and the character of a man like you. I do not 
believe there is any inclination wanting in the persons mentioned by 
your grace, and confidence will soon be restored.”® 

It would almost seem that St John hoped while his rival was out 
of action to gain Marlborough to himself. Meanwhile the expedition 
progressed. Ten ships of the line, -with their frigates and smaller 
vessels, and thirty-one transports bearing more thin five thousand 
troops, were assembled in the Channel. St John managed the affair 
personally. “As that whole design,” he wrote to Drummond later 
(June 26), “was formed by me and the mana.gp.mf.fit of it singly 
carried on by me, you -will easily imagine that I have a sort of pfltpfnal 
concern for the success of it.”® So great was his desire for secret 

^ P. 791. 8 Bottnghroke Correspondenee, 1, 128-133. 

* Ibid., 264-263. 
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that the Admiralty Board were in no way consulted, and were there- 
fore able subsequently to disdaitn all r^ponsibility Secrecy achieves 
its highest effect in amphibious war. There were other advantages. 
“As these preparations,” wrote St John, “both for land and sea 
were kept private and went almost singly through my hands, so it 
fell to me therefore to contract on this occasion by the Queen’s 
command.”* It was certainly also important that prying eyes should 
not peer into this part of the aflfeir. 

The goal of the expedition was to be Quebec. If the conditions of 
the main war allowed it, if the plan were shrewdly elaborated, the 
carrying of the war into the heart of the French dominions in North 
America and the capture of their capital would be a trophy. But 
St John had in view a more vital objective. To capture Quebec 
was a deed of fame, but it was far more important to capture Abigail 
Although allured by the hope of glory and sustained by the assur- 
ances of substantial dlicrt pecuniary gains, the Secretary of State, to 
do him fuU justice, regarded these aims as definitely on a lower plane 
than his designs for obtaining supreme power. He felt himself 
master of the House of Commons. He was its fevourite qjeaker, 
better than anyone else, far better than his chief. He could express 
the dumb, pent-up fury of the mass of the Tories. But Harley stiU 
had the Queen. He had got her through Abigail. 

Why should not St John lay his hands upon this magic charm? 
Tn this expedition ky the chance. All was secret — ^plans, numbers, 
destination, contracts — all was in his private control. It remained 
to choose a commander for so important an enterprise. But could 
there be any doubt about that? In Brigadier John Hill — ^the “four- 
bottle man,” as he was reputed — St John discerned all the qualities 
requisite for the high task. Hill had no intention of going back to 
Fkmders, and a foreign mission was already at his disposal. He was 
Abigail’s well-loved brother. Like her, he had been educated and 
fostered by Sarah’s incontinent benevolence. His appointment 
would be an intense gratification to Abi^iL It would give Jack a 
chance of military glory. It would prove to her where hca: true 
friend could be found. It was all the more valuable as an act of 
feith because Brigadier Hill’s credentials would not in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have gained him so brilliant an opening. Moreover, as 
Harley was against the expedition he would also tend inevitably to 
be against this grand opportunity for Brigadier Jdhn Hill. Some 
time in April Hill received the command. 

1 J. Butchett, Naval Transaetumt, p, 778. * BoUn^mkt Correspondence, i, 255. 
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St John was also careful in choosing his admiral. Rear-Admiral 
Hoyenden Walker, like his military colleague, had not any notable 
war achievements to his credit, but he was known to be an extremely 
sound Tory and the kind of officer who would not be offended if in 
private he were called a Jacobite. He was accordingly knighted in 
April, and with the Brigadier sailed out to the West at the beginning 
of May 1711 in a 'fleet comprising nine battleships and forty trans- 
ports carrying seven regiments, in all six thousand strong. It is 
not certain that St John had succeeded in preserving the secrecy to 
which he rightly attached so much consequence. He had, of course, 
been obliged to talk it over with his joum^st friends. The Examiner 
staff had information of which the Admiralty were not apprised. Swift 
was none too sure that the leakage might not have extended farther. 
‘“"Our expedition fleet is but just sailed: p] believe it will come to 
nothing. Mr Secretary . . . owns four or five princes are in the secret; 
and for that reason I fear it is no secret to France. There are eight 
regiments; and the admiral is your Walker’s brother, the midwift:.”! 

Thereafter the silence of the Atlantic Ocean, which in those days 
was profound, lapped the expedition for many weeks. St John had 
sent it off before Hatley got well. He was contented. Abigail too 
awaited results with high hopes. She thought of all Sarah had been 
able to do for her husband when she had the Queen’s ear. Now 
Abigail would bring her brother, at whom so many had mocked, 
into the van of great affaks. It would be made clear that victorious'* 
commanders were made by royal favour, and that now she had the 
favour. Her only sense of vexation arose from Mr Harley’s want of 
enthusiasm. Considering all she had done for biin — put bim where 
he was, made him master of England, shown him how to turn the 
tables upon old Marlborough and Godolphin — surely it was shabby 
of him to object to this small expedition, the chance for her brother, 
and the compliment to herself. Anything was possible if the leverage 
she had now was properly used. The triumphant return of Brigadier 
Hill, with a victory gained in accordance with Tory strategy, would 
raise him to such a pitch that who should say where he would stop, 
once the Queen could do without Marlborough. 

The political aspects of the Quebec expedition are far more 
important than its m il i ta r y fate. The arrival of this magnificent 
armada in Boston Harbour towards the end of June aroused from 
the New England colonists a wave of Imperialist enthusiasm. For 
the first time large forces from the Mother Country had been sent 

^ Journal to Stolla, April 29, 1711. 
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to attack the French possessions in Canada. The success of 1710 
had been gained with modest means. But here at hand was the 
power of Britain, at that time deemed invincible. The New Eng- 
landers made haste to do their part. Men flocked to the tntlim. A 
colonial force was set on foot to inarch overland and make good the 
conquests to be expected from the fleet and the regular troops. 
Under the command of Colonel Nicholson a strong column started 
northward from Boston with great alacrity. Unfortunately, Admiral 
Walker was not acquainted with the navigation of the St Lawrence, 
nor was he successful in finding efficient local pilots for those waters. 
When he reached the mouth of the river he was beset by fog, and 
also alternately by gales. “For God’s sake,” wrote Hill (August 12) 
to St John, “let me come home when I have done my business.”^ 

On August 22 in thick weather a land officer on board the flag- 
ship, the Edgar^ saw breakers to ihe westward, and in great haste 
went and told the Admiral. “But [he],” writes Walker candidly, 
“being a land captain, and [Tj depending on the judgment of Captain 
Paddon of the flagship, I had litde regard to what he said. . . . How- 
ever, he came down a second time desiring me for the Lord’s sake 
to come on deck myself, or we should certainly be lost. So I put 
on gown and slippers and went on deck and m^e sail, and clawed 
off” the land.”* Eight transports went on the rocks, and nearly eight 
hundred of Marlborough’s much-needed soldiers were drowned, 
together with many men of the crews. This loss quenched die spirit 
not only of the Admiral, but also of Brigadier John Hill. They had 
recourse to a council of war on the flagship. It was then realized 
they had only been provided with three months’ stores and provi- 
sions, of which the greater part was already consumed. Even if 
Quebec were captured, which was not impossible, a winter there 
with any serious force required preparations which, unhappily, had 
not been made. 

The council of war came to a unanimous decision. It was to go 
home. They executed it with promptitude.® The land <x>lumn fccwn 
New England, which was marching forward and had reached the 
neighbourhood of the border, heard after a while that the enterprise 
was abandoned. They were therefore forced to retrace their steps. 
Opinion in Boston formed itself unfavourably to these methods of 
oversea warfere. In the few weeks that the Admiral and the Brigadier 
had been in the harbour quite uiq>leasant relatioos had sprung up 

1 S.P., 42-68. Det^ in Walker’s Joumd (1720). 

* Loe. eit. * Jomul to Sttlloy October 6, 1711. 
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between the British and colonial authorities. The British thought 
the colonists awkward, uncouth, narrow, and hypocritical. The 
colonists thought the British haughty and incompetent. Both sides 
expressed their opinions, and nothing occurred in the operations to 
contradict them. The aftermath of the Quebec jdasco was markedly 
unhelpful to the British reputation in the New World. 

Although some disquieting reports had reached England in 
September, it was not until the middle of October that the bulk of 
the expedition regained their native shores. The Admiral lost no 
fitTift in disembarking from his flagship in order to explain matters 
at Whitehall. In this he was lucky, for the vessel (through a thief 
among the crew dropping a Hght when stealing gunpowder from 
the magaanes) blew up at Spithead with a total loss of five hundred 
men.’- There, however, his good fortune stopped. His professional 
conduct was not admired even by his Tory friends; and when the 
Whigs returned in 1714 he was not only struck off the list of 
Admirals, but even deprived of his half-pay. 

Thus failed St John’s only military design. He had, however, 
secured a personal advantage which in his eyes far outweighed this 
mischance. He had got Abigail. The waiting-woman had shared 
his hopes, his suspense, and his disappointment. When she learned 
that her brother, in spite of her favour, had not brought home a 
victory like Blenheim or Ramillies, she wept. She was irritated by 
what was brought to her of Sarah’s caustic comments. In ihis 
quarter litde was left unsaid. Nothing was forgotten of how Sarah 
had paid for the first gentleman’s shirt Jack Hill ever put on his 
badr, and how he was the fool of his large, indigent far^y, which 
she had unwisely saved from the gutter. But what really angered 
Abigail was the outrageous manner in which Oxford seemed inclined 
to dissociate himself from the wkole adventure. He was reported 
to have betrayed unseemly mirth upon various occasions — ^not only 
in his cups. He had even used serious terms in criticizing the arrange- 
ments for the expedition and the personnel to whom it was confided. 
Abigail felt that here was lack of gratitude indeed. 

He had, however, some reason. There was found among Harley’s 
papers, published only in 1899, the following note, which had 
evidently served as the basis of a statement he sent to the Queen 
shortly before his dismissal in the summer of 1714. Allowance 
tcRist be made for his antagonism at that time to St Jo]^. The fiicts, 
iibweyer, speak for themselves. 

^ Journal to Stella, October i6, 1711, 
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June 4, 1711, three days after, Robert Harley being Treasurer, comes 
a demand for £28,036 5X. (all his and Lord Rochester’s endeavours to 
stop the expedition had been fruitless) for clothes sent to Canada. 
The Treasurer sampled payment (with very good reason): upon this 
Mr Secretary St John came with much passion, as also Mr [Arthur] 
Moore, who said it was hard he should be made the first example. 
This made me have some suspicion, but Mr Secretary procured the 
Queen’s positive pleasure to Mve it paid, as appears by his letters: 
and Jime 21, the Queen signed a warrant for it. However the Treasurer 
took all the precaution he could to find out the truth, but the things 
being conveyed away, and no further light to be found, the 4 of July 
the [money?] was ordered, pursuant to the Queen’s warrant Upon 
the return from that expedition, it was discovered that the’ whole bad 
cost but £7000 and that £21,036 5J. was divided between them. I 
have borne the larger upon this because it was the only occasion for 
their anger; though it occasioned much more mischief; for those 
who had unjustly got this, being masters of the secret of the treaty of 
peace, laid it out upon stock, where was most lost \i.e.y the use of an 
official secret for a speculation which failed].^ 

Although Harley had been sorry to lose Walpole, an attack upon 
Godolphin’s finance was the necessary foundation for his own 
schemes as Treasurer, He therefore yielded himself to the spirit of 
his majority, and plans were prepared for a great esposure of the 
misdeeds of the former Administration. Guiscard’s attack forced 
Harley to his bed, but the plan came into operation. On April 4 
Auditor Harley alleged in the Commons that thirty-five million 
pounds of pubUc money remained -without account. This figure 
staggered both the House and the political world out of doors. It 
was as if three or four thousand millions had been declared un- 
accounted for in the closing phases of the twentieth-century World 
War. Parliament was given the impression that the whole of\ 
Godolphin’s stewardship of the Treasury had been one vast muddle, 
out of which enormous gains had enured to private persons. Passions 
ran high, and days of violent debate ensued. The villains — so urged 
the October Qub — who had prolonged the war for their own enrich- 
ment and robbed the public till should at all costs be hunted down. 

• Blood should flow iu expiation of their crimes as it had done in public 
quarrels some sixty years before. Five or six heads, they cried, should 
fall ; and the Ministers who had made the charges were startled to find 
that this war-cry was meant to be taken literally. These angry country 
Members clamoured for acts and not mere words of vengeance. 

1 Portland Papers, v, 465. 
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Four days after Guiscard’s outrage it was proposed in the Com- 
mons that a Committee should be appointed to examine the public 
accounts. Seven of the Tory rank and file were selected, the most 
prominent being Lockhart and Shippen, both Jacobites, who were 
well pleased to discredit the existing regime. 

St John was in general fully prepared to exploit the temper of the 
new Parliament, and from its beginning had become conscious of 
rivalry now rising into antagonism with Harley. But this story of 
the unaccounted thirty-five millions did not command his accep- 
tance. He knew it was rubbish. AU the accounts were in existence. 
The process by which the Treasury examined them was iatolerably 
slow, but also, it is claimed, extremely sure. Malversation was 
inexorably brought to the notice of Ministerial chiefs some years 
after the culprits had passed away or were involved in other combi- 
i nations.' Walpole analysed this monstrous figure of thirty-five 
I millions and showed that part of it came from the time of King 
^ Charles 11 , that the bulk was from the reign of William in, and that 
i in no time were the accounts so regularly cast up as under Godol- 
phiu. Fourteen or fifteen millions of accounts were with the Pay- 
master, Brydges. Only four millions altogether had not been finally 
scrutinized and admitted, and these four millions were at the 
moment being dealt with by the Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of New- 
castle, who had practically arrested the progress of business for fear 
of being committed to any impropriety. Walpole’s answer, although 
not published at the time, has been regarded by historians as 
.conclusive. 

St John was aware of all these facts. He had also his own point 
of view on the matter. He had been Secretary at War from 1704 to 
1708. Brydges had been a principal dvil servant at his side. He was 
also a personal friend who was commonly supposed to lend him 
money. The whole of this vast accoimtancy had passed through 
Brydges’ hands. He was the crux on which all had turned. St John 
recoiled ftom the thought that the impact of these absurd allegations 
should fall upon him. Contrary to his political game, and to the 
disappointment of his enthusiastic backers, he set himself to shield 
Brydges ftom this storm. At tHs time when he was the chief, most 
capable, most brilliant actor, and in full possession of the stage, he 
administered to his own dose supporters and particular faction in 
Parliament and out of doors a series of shocks. He was the man 
they bad expected to lead the assault. Instead he was the one who 
broke it. With a wealth of official and Ministerial knowledge, he 
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defended Brydges, and thereby the whole system and course which 
had been followed. This is the most becoming incident in his brief, 
spectacular official career. It was not only in its public aspect dis- 
intQrested; it ran counter to his interests. Swifi^ who never indulged 
such weaknesses in matters of faction, candidly explained the disaster 
to Stella. 

I am heartily sorry to find my friend the Secretary stand a little 
ticklish with the rest of the Ministry: . . . Mr Secretary, in his warmth 
of speech, and aeal for his friend Mr Brydges, on whom part of the 
blame was falling, said, he did not know that either Mr Brydges or the late 
Ministry were at all to blame in this matter; which was very desperately 
spoken^ and giving up the whole cause \ for the chief quarrel against the late 
hlioistry was the ill management of the treasure, and was .more than 
all the rest together.^ 

AU this was vexatious to Harley, who from his couch of recupera- 
tion brooded upon his great finandal schemes, to which he deemed 
the dark background of Godolphin’s misdeeds most important. 
Whether this idea crossed the mind of the Secretary of State is not 
known. It is, in any case, fiistidiously severe to impute bad motives 
to -good actions.® ^ 

Hade/s recovery opened a new phase in the political history of/ 
this memorable year. He returned to the House of Commons on/ 
April i6, and received the congratulations of Speaker Bromley amid 
a general ovation. The outburst of sympathy which Guiscard’s out- 
rage had evoked had markedly strengthened his position. In the 
competition for the martyrdom he emerged justly and decisively the 
winner. St John, on the other hand, had disappointed the keenest 
partisans. Harley did not, however, rely upon this fleeting mood. 
During his convalescence, aided by his brother the Auditor, he had 
prepared a financial scheme of high political significancte. This 

1 Journal to Stella, April 27, 1711. 

* Brydges acknowledged to Marlborough the help he had received firm the I>uke*» 
Parliamentary fidends: 

■*“1 am to return Y. G. my most humble thanks for y® suH)Ort I received not 
long ago firom your fripfida in ParL For this kindness of th ei ts I stand indebted to Y. G. 
upon whose account I take it for granted they exerted foemsclves in my behalf. How 
far I am to be affected by y® Votes past, I know not yet, but I am confident, I made 
it appear to y« world, I could not justly be included in them, since my accounts have 
been all given in, w<* is as mudi as can be expected, & I may say, more forward by 
fer than ever any of my Predecessors were: but let what wfil ^ppen to me, if their 
animosity was levd’d only at me, & w. be satisfir* d with y® sacrifice of one so^low as I 
am, I sh. submit, & retire firom business with as much pleasure as I came into it. ‘ (Stowe 
Cdlecdon, 57, v, 89-95; Huntington Library, California.) 
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scheme owed its inspiration to the genius of the author of Robinson 
Crusoe. Defoe’s imagination was captivated by the South Seas. In 
the West Indies and in the vast lands of Central and South America 
lay the opportunities of fertile trade and fabulous wealth, both lyjng 
within the domain of the Royal Navy. These wonderful regions, 
hitherto exploited only by the decadent Spaniards, needed an ample 
supply of slave labour to make them immediately profitable. Hither- 
to die Queen’s ships, in order to weaken Spain, had hampered the 
importation of negro slaves from West Africa into the West Indies 
and South America. In the future the Navy would keep the seas 
cle ar for this traffic, of which the financial rewards seemed likely to 
be immediate and enormous. 

Harley, thus stimulated, conceived as a supreme new feature in 
the treaty of peace the assent of Spain to a British slave trade across 
'the Soufh Atlantic on a hitherto undreamed-of scale. Instead of 
dreary wrangles about the towns of the Dutch Barrier, or the negative 
satisfaction of dismantling Dunkirk, there would be presented to the 
Tory eye the glittering prospect of wealth and of oversea acquisition. 
The Allies might suffer, France might revive, accusations might be 
made of ill-faith; but here was something for Britain, swiffiy 
realizable, and also distributable among the fighting forces of the 
Tory Party. Here was something which would salve consciences, 
perhaps to be distressed by other peace conditions, and reconcile 
the whole majority behind the Ministers to the treaty which in one 
form or another Harley was resolved to make. 

There was another and more subtle advantage. The apparatus of 
credit which fascinated London and dazzled Europe had hitherto 
rested entirely with the merchants and the ‘moneyed men’ who 
formed the most powerful wing of the Whig Party. As long as this 
continued the Tories could never be masters in their own house. 
The ‘gentlemen of England’ would always have to go hat in hand 
to the magnates of the Qty and of the Bank of England. To escape 
from this thraldom a substitute must be found. One, the Land Bahk, 
had already been tried under William HE. It had failed dismally. 
Here 'in the South Seas would be prpvided an alternative foundation 
for a Tory money-pow« which would manufacture credit and sustain 
a vast public stock, to whose fortunes large numbers of the ruling 
classes would owe their allegiance and an agreeable addition to their 
incomes. Moreover, whereas the Whig money interest seemed to 
ffirive on Continental war and the piling up of debt for destructive 
activities, the new Tory moneyed interest would be inextricably 
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interwoven with peace, with a peace treaty, and with the native 
Tory policy of isolation ficom Europe and expansion overseas* 

This, then, was Harley’s design. The method was simple. Follow- 
ing the precedent of the East India Company, a new South Sea 
Company was to be created. It would enjoy a monopoly of trade 
rights, and in this case espedahy of trading in slaves with Central 
and Southern America. The Company was also to be assigned in 
perpetuity the revenues from certain taxes. In exchange for these 
benefits the directors were to assume the burden of a ten million 
pounds floating debt, upon which they were to pay to stock-holders 
agreeable to the transfer interest at 6 per cent. Thus the nation 
would be relieved of what seemed a gigantic burden; a new stream 
of wealth would be drawn to London, and a rival finanrial institu- 
tion, loyal to the Tories and favourable to peace, would be brought 
into being against the Bank of England. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had unfolded this scheme, in 
his last important speech as a Commoner, to the House of Commons 
on May 17. It commended itself very seriously to all sections in the 
Tory Party. Harley’s reputation as a financial “sorcerer” — to quote 
Saradt’s searching comment — ^was established. There was mui to 
be said against the finance of the South Sea scheme, and it played 
its part in the catastrophic Bubble of 1720. There was everything 
to be said, according to modem ideas, against its decency and 
morality. But nothing could be urged against its political astuteness. 
It lay harmoniously in the Tory interest from every angle. 

Hailey and his Administration — ^for such in fact it was — at this 
time sustained two serious losses. On May 2 its nominal h«id, 
Rochester, had died, and in the first week of July Newcastle fell 
from his horse and followed him to the grave. Rochester in his 
- closing year was the most moderate of the Tories, and the one who 
of aU others could restrain the violence of the Churdi. Newcastle 
was the least partisan of the important Whigs. He possessed mudh 
influence with the Bank of England. His death left a gap which no 
Whig of eminence was now willing to dose. 

These Cabinet vacandes had to be filled, and a keen struggle 
followed between Oxford and St John upon the character of the 
new appointments. The Secretary of State, backed by the majority 
in the House of Commons, pressed for full-blooded characteristic 
Tory names. Oxford laboured to frustrate them. Strengthened by 
the halo of his martyrdom, with the repute of his finance and the 
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contdnuing favour of the Queen, he desired to preserve some central 
elements in the Cabinet. He proved at the moment strong enough to 
fill the two great offices as he wished. Rochester was succeeded by 
the Duke of Buckingham. “John o’ Bucks,” as he was called, was 
a typical man of the centre. It was said that his independence was 
such that he could be turned out of any Government without 
offence to either party. In the Spanish debates in January he had 
shown marked friendliness and respect to Marlborough, and had 
paid him high compliments, followed by an interchange of cere- 
monial bows. Thus here also the appointment conformed to Harley’s 
desire for an accommodation with Marlborough, at least while ffie 
great operations of the campaign were in progress. 

Newcastle’s place was filled in a manner deemed equally surprising 
and astute. The reader may remember that when Marlborough in 
1707 paid his visits to Charles XII of Sweden he relied for his special 
information about the Swedish Court^upon the Rev. John Robinson, 
who had for many years been chaplain to the English Embassy at 
Stockholm, and had awaited Marlborough’s arrival at the Sweffish 
encampment outside Leipzig.^ Robinson left a valuable record of the 
conversations between the two commanders. Since those days he • 
had become Bishop of Bristol, a preferment due less to his ecclesi- 
astical than to his diplomatic attainments. He was certainly an 
extremely able man, well versed in the politics of Europe. Harley’s 
choice had, and was meant to have, a ftirther significance. Since 
Archbishop Laud, of blessed Tory memory, no bishop had sat in 
the Royal Council as a Minister. The appointment of the Bishop of 
Bristol to be Lord Privy Seal made a profound impression upon the 
Church party. Once again it threw open to the Church of Eng land . 
those doors to secular power which had clanged to so harshly in 
1641, and were soon again to be closed for ever. The fact that the 
Bishop was a sensible, lay-minded man of manageable principles 
was agreeable to Oxford, and not in the ckcumstances objectionable 
to the Church party. They held it as a symbol of a return to the 
good old times. 

In a period when personalities were considered of first conse- 
quence in public office, when every aspirant was scanned and can- 
vassed with great knowledge, and ftom many points of view, ffie 
rearrangement of the Cabinet by Oxford in the summer of 171 1 must 
be considered mastedy. In the wake of these successes it was easy 
for the Lord Treasurer to fill his own vacancy at the Exchequer with 

^ Vol. m, p. **4. 
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an obscure but blameless Member, one Robert Benson, brotber-in- 
law of Lord Dartmouth, “a giver of good dinners,” and above all a 
firm adherent of the Lord Treasurer’s fortunes and system. As an 
exiguous sop to the October Qub he was content to fling the Master- 
ship of the Buckhounds to St John’s associate, Wyndham. 



Chapter Twenty-four 

GENERAL ONLY 

1 71 1 — ^MARCH-JULY 

I ONCE heard the Duke of Wellington asked,” wrote the 
historian Stanhope in 1836, “whether he thought Napoleon 
or Marlborough the greater general. ‘It is difScult to answer 
that,’ he replied. T used always to say that the presence of 
Napoleon at a battle was equal to a reinforcement of forty thousand 
men. But I can conceive nothing greater than Marlborough at the 
head of an English army. He had greater difficulties than I had with 
his allies; the, Dutch were worse to manage than the Spaniards or 
the Portuguese. But, on the other hand, I think I had most diffi- 
'^s^culties at home.*”^ 

^ '' Chroniclers must measure justly the immense efforts necessary to 
mount and sustain the campaign of 1711. It involved the final con- 
! sumption of Marlborough’s power. In spite of the savage party 
n antagonisms in England, in spite of secret negotiations, in spite of 
I exhaustion and war-weatiness, the Common Cause and the Captain- 
1 General once again had the strength to draw the great armies to the 
field. A lull imposed itself on faction. The whispers of intrigue 
were for a space stilled. Indeed, even the doubters felt that France 
would not be able to withstand the persistent force and culminat- 
ing momentum of the Grand Alliance. 

Before the end of March the movements of the French and the 
news from the frontier seemed to indicate a design to besiege Douai 
before the Allies could take the field. Marlborough countered this 
by sending Cadogan with a covering force of twenty thousand men 
to the plains of Lille and strengtiiening all his positions along the 
Scarpe. This done, he plunged into tiae business of bringing the 
army into the field at the highest strength. He wrote repeated per- 
sonal letters to all the signatory states about their contingents. He 
made arrangements for the pay of the troops and auxiliaries, for the 
accumulation of food and transport, for the posting of recruits and 

1 Bad Stanhope, Miseellanies, pp. 81-87; see also In this work Wellington’s considered 
amplifications of hk odginal remark. 
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drafts, and for the armament of the fortresses taken in the last cam- 
paign. Fifty pages of his letters during the six weeks he remained 
at The Hague are printed in the Dispatches. He also opened the 
cordial correspondence with the new Ministers which he maintained 
throughout the campaign. Every few days he wrote at length to 
St John in terms of deference and goodwill. In fact, he gave the 
new Secretary of State far fuller acraunts of this campaign than he 
had ever sent to his predecessors. His further correspondence with 
Oxford win require to be studied later. Like his letters to Shrews- 
bury and Poulett, it shows the enormous pains he took to conciliate 
those who had been bis opponents but under whom he had agreed 
to serve, and to create a basis of mutual confidence upon which he 
could act. The Ministers for their part replied in the most compli- 
mentary terms, and anyone reading by itself die correspondence of 
this summer would have no inkling of what had happened at the 
beginning of the year, or of what was to happen at its dose. 

In February the Queen was moved to send a letter to the States- 
General in which she commended Marlborough to them in high 
terms, and affirmed her unswerving confidence in his skiU and her 
resolve to support him. G>nsideration was also shown to MarL 
botough*s position at the head of the Army; and die clique of 
officers who had gained favour by backbiting him in 1710 were given 
higher but other employment. Argyll had been sent to Spain. 
Orrery was withdrawn ftom the Army and ousted Cadogan in 
diplomatic functions at The Hague. We find him almost immedi- 
ately in polite and ceremonious relations with the Duke. A working 
basis, at any rate, was formed for die purposes of the war between 
Marlborough and his political opponents. Thus die campaign of 
1 71 1 shows Marlborough as General only. Could he under these 
conditions succeed? The question as the Whigs viewed it at the 
time is illuminated in Lediard’s pages. He quotes a letter written 
before this campaign. 

Some Persons would still pretend to put a good Face upon the Matter, 
and do not question, from the Duke of Marlborough’s past Successes, 
but that he will yet frighten our Enemies into an Honourable Peace: 
But, I am afraid, he is not likely to do so much, at this time, when the 
Enemy are encouraged to take Heart afresh, the Allies full of Jealousies 
and Fears, and himself extreamly mortified; Things are not the same, 
any more than the Usage he meets with; When he is uneasy in his 
Thoughts, undermin’d in the Favour of his Sovereign, and vilely 
misrepresented to the People: When his Want of Interest at home 
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makes it impossible for the Allies to depend upon the Hopes he gives 
them; When he is without Authority in his Army, where it is made 
rrtmtnal to espouse his Interest, and to fly in his Face is the surest 
means to Advancement; When it is meritorious in his Officers to 
cabal against him, and the most factious will be thought the most 
deserving: With what Heart can a Man, in these Circumstances, serve? 
Or, what Success can be expected from him, when he is to depend 
upon professed Enemies for his SupportP^ 

The (a.pture by the Allies in 1710 of Douai, B^thune, Aire, and 
Saint-Venant had marked a further piercing of the French fortress 
barrier. At the point of maximum penetration only Arras and 
Cambrai stood in tihe way of the long-sought allied march into the 
heart of France. Their command of the sea enabled the Allies, if 
they should invade upon a narrow front, to replenish their advanc- 
ing armies by opening new bases on the sea-coast at Abbeville or 
even at Havre. The conclusion of peace between the Empire and 
Hungary promised to free Imperial troops for the main theatre. 
The adjustment of the differences between Victor Amadeus and the 
Imperial Court made it likely that the crafty and powerful Duke 
would act with vigour in Dauphin^. 

Marlborough longed for the arrival of Eugene. In repeated letters 
he begged him to hasten his journey. On March 9 there is a post- 
script in his own handwriting; “Au nom de Dieu, mon pdnce, 
Mtez votre voyage autant qu’il sera possible.”* Amid all the relaxa- 
tions of success, when none of the Allies was frightened any more, 
the spectacle of Marlborough and Eugene within the French frontier 
at the head of a hundred and forty thousand men seemed once again 
to bring an absolute decision within reach. 

But even before the death of the Emperor these prospects became 
overclouded. First, Augustus 11 of Poland and Frederick IV of 
Denmark were eager to projSt by the enforced sojourn of Charles XU 
of Sweden in Turkey. The Empire, by now relieved from the 
Hungarian drain, found a new cause of disquiet. A “corps of 
neutrality” of the various states involved was required to ward off 
these northern perils. This force was formed mostly at the expense 
of the army in Flanders. Queen Anne’s new Ministry withdrew the 
five British regiments from Marlborough for Abigail’s brother’s 
expedition to Quebec. But worst of all was the behaviour of the 
King of Prussia. In the crumbling of the Alliance he dabbled in that 
kind of blackmail which has a semblance of right behind it. King 

^ H, 290. The wtitet’s name is not mentioned. * Dispatebts, v, 266. 
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William HI of England had bequeathed his whole family inhefitance 
to his cousin, the young Prince John William Friso of Nassau, whom 
we have seen in action at the head of his Dutchmen at Oudenarde 
and Malpkquet. But the King of Prussia contested this will, and, 
as the only surviving grandson of Prince Henry of Orange, claimed 
the whole inheritance. He had alr^dy in the course of the war 
occupied considerable portions of it.^ He now demanded from the 
States-General fo rma l recognition of these claims, and some others 
besides. Faili ng satisfaction, he would withdraw the twenty liiousand 
troops which, under the bold Anhalt, played so large a part in 
Marlborough’s combinations. 

Marlborough, himself hunted at home, had to compel the Dutch 
to submit to this ill-usage. At this moment he is seen struggling 
with, both sides. Notified from Berlin of Frederick Fs veto upon the 
march of the Prussian troops, he wrote to the King (March 27): 

I must not lose a moment to mark to your Majesty with all respect, 
that the standstill order to your troops, if not revoked, spells not only 
the ruin of the coming campaign, but also without doubt that of dK 
Grand Alliance. I am sure riiat thfe is not the desire of your Majesty, 
who up to this moment has contributed with so much zeal and g^lory 
to procuring a balance in Europe, upon which our posterity can dwell 
in peace for many a long year. 

He then promised his utmost exertions with the Dutch, and ended: 

Thus I beg most humbly to your Majesty to be so good as to give 
otd«cs to your troops to begin their march forthwith by the routes 
prescribed, so that we do not lose by a single stroke the finiit of so 
much blood and treasure spent, and are not forced to subscribe to a 
shameful and ruinous peace. This is the mercy which I venture to 
claim firom your Majesty’s loyalty and virtue.* 

At the same time he wrote repeatedly to young Ccown Prince 
of Prussia, whom he had captivated during the campaign of 1709. 

It is not necessary here to probe the merits of the ciispute about the 
Nassau inheritance. Holland itself was divided upon the issue. The 
provinces which favoured the re-careation of a strong Stadtholder 
were for the young Prince, but the majority were for giving way to 
the Prussian demand as an exigency of the war. Passion ran high in 
Beriin. When Eugene said to General Grumbkow, “ Why don’t you 

1 He had sdacd Lingen. The dispute at the niomcnt was over the iccogtutiai by 
the Dutch province c£ Ovetyssd of his CKxupation of the border county of M&rs and 
castles in (juelderland. See Klc^, tdv, 147-149. 

3 DispattUs^ y, 284-285. See his letter of the same date to pulogan. 
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advise your King to show generosity to the Prince and give way?’* 
that tough but thoroughly well-disposed officer replied, “I shall be 
particularly careful not to give such counsel; for it would carry me 
to Spandau [the Prussian Bastille].” All hanging in the balance, the 
young Prince of Orange was begged to come from the army to 
The Hague to make a composition. On Marlborough’s appeal^ he 
accepted the invitation, but in crossing the Rhine estuary near 
Moerdyk a squall capsked his vessel, and though most of his retinue 
saved tiiemselves, the heroic Prince, whose life was so important to 
Holland, and his adjutant were drowned. He must have used up all 
his luck at Malplaquet. This tragedy at least ended the deadlock. 
The claims of his infant daughter and young widow were, after some 
pious formalities, sacrificed to the public need; Frederick I was satis- 
fied, and after a vexatious delay the Prussian troops moved to their 
place in the allied camps. 

There is an incident recorded of Marlborough’s relations with ^he 
Prussian commander, afterwards famous as “the old Dessauer,” 
which illustrates the Duke’s art of managing men and keeping this 
army of so many different nations together in perfect accord. 

The Priace of Anhalt, of one of the most ancient and noble houses 
in all Germany, and an officer of the highest reputation among the 
Allies, commanding in chief the Prussian troops, of great fierceness 
of courage and a haughty and imperious spirit, took it into his head 
upon some occasion or other that the Duke had offended him, and 
determined to go and expostulate the matter with him, and exprdss 
his resentment according to the conception he had entertained of the 
affront Upon his admittance, his eyes darting fire, the Duke received 
^ Marlboro$tgf 3 to Htmsius 

July 6, 1711 

^ This morning I hoot spak» with the Prince of Orange ^ I think that he is now in that 
temper that if the States desire bis coming to the Haffse, be will comply . ... As to the Elector 
of Bavaria I think it is vety'plain that every step he ixiade at the Hague \pas by the 
consent & advice of the King of France. As to the detachment sent to the Rhine, 
the French have sent more Battalions & we more squadrons, so that upon the wh^je' 
I t h i n k they are pretty equal; but I must beg you to consider that if we shall resolve 
to make detachments equal with the French, we then put it in their power to carry the 
war where they please, which 1 am sure is not the interest of England & Holland. 
This is only for Yourself; it not being proper to ai^ue with the Pr. of Savoye. If the 
French shall by their detachments give us an advantage, I hope you are so kind as 
to believe that I would make the best use erf both for the public good as well as 
for my own honoiar. 

X do assure you I am very desirous <rf making a diversion which will be the surest 
'^y of helping the army on the Rhine; is it unreasonable to expect that some troops 
should be sent fpom Hiipgary thither? [Heinsius Archives.] 
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him with open arms, and, embracing him, said, ‘*My dear Prince, 
you have prevented me. I was just sending to beg the favour of your 
company in order to have your opinion upon a design I have formed 
for attacking the enemy, which I cannot undertake without your 
approbation, and assistance in the execution, for there are no troops 
I depend upon like those you co mman d^ nor any general in the army 
but yourself whose head and heart I ran trust so in the conduct of an 
enterprise of such importance. If your EUghness will be pleased to 
sit down, I will inform you of the particulars of my scheme. Tho’ 
(he honour of this visit makes it very agreeable to me, yet if possible 
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I am more sensible of the good fortune of it at so critical a time.” . . . 
When the Prince returned, he said to his fiaends, whom he Imd jh- 
formed of his intentions to insult the Duke of Marlborough, “The 
ascendant of that man is inconceivable. I was unable to utter an angry 
word; he totally disarmed me in an instant.”^ 

Marlborough took the field at the beginning of May wifh 120,000 
men, feciog Villars’s line ftom Arleux to Bouchain. This was the 
most interesting part of the fronts for the conquest of Cambrai o£ 
Bouchain would effect the deepest inro^ into France. Mott»ver, 
the inundations of the Sens^ were traversed here by two causeways 
at Arleux and Aubencheul-au-Bac. The strength of the French 
position was obvious. “The enemy,” he wrote to St John on the 
7th, “are very busy fortifying and securing all the passages of the 
rivers, and are being obliged to send a good part of their horse to 
some distance for the conveniency of forage.”* “Our chief business 
at present,” said Marlborough, “is to subsist.”® He fed himself by 
1 Diaty; Bdvoir Castle MSS. * Dispaiebts, t, 330. * Lm. cit. 
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the Scarpe through Douai, and was at the same time concerned in 
passing a heavy convoy of munitions to the newly captured fortresses 
on die Lys. The French garrison of Valenciennes were but ten miles 
from the Scarpe, and made several successful raids upon the barges, 
in one of which they destroyed not only many laden barges but two 
escorting battalions. 

Eugene had joined Marlborough on May 13. The Duke was 
facing the enemy in the neighbourhood of Douai. The Prussian 
dispute was at its height, and none of their troops had reached the 
army. He welcomed Eugene with heartfelt pleasure. But the death 
of Joseph had disconcerted all plans. The two comrades were to 
be together only for a few weeks. The Imperial Diet was to meet 
at Frankfort for the election of the new Emperor. Louis XIV saw 
that by threatening an invasion he could convulse all German afl&irs, 
and with a comparatively small detachment frustrate the impending 
onslaught from Flanders. He ordered Villars on June 3 to send 15 
battalions and 1 5 squadrons to the Rhine. This shrewd stroke was 
immediately effective. On Jime 14 Eugene, with the whole of the 
Imperialist troops, was forced to march off to the Rhine. At the 
same time the Dutch, feeling themselves isolated, insisted upon 
strong garrisons in all the conquered fortresses. 

Whereas in March Marlborough had, with his remaining strength 
and by many personal submissions, begun to concentrate 140,000 
men, counting also on the comradeship of Eugene, he now saw 
himself left: alone with but 90,000 men, opposed by a French army 
certainly 30,000 stronger. His vehement efforts to resist or repair this 
denudation, both with Vienna and The Hague, exhibited him as a 
beggar on all sides. His distress could not be concealed. Everything 
had gone wrong. In the British Government and around the Queen 
there was an air of singular detachment. Ministers shrugged their 
shoulders about the war, and threw the burden on Marlborough. 
He and his Whig friends wanted the war to go on. The Tories had 
always wished to quit. Out of their patriotism they had deferred to 
the policies of their opponents for this one more campaign. With 
what noble superiority to party wishes had they not played their 
parti Against their better judgment — So they presented it — ^they 
had given Marlborough a final chance. If he ^ed, how right they 
would be proved. All the time Harley and St John knew that upon 
his exertions in the field depended their means of making any peace 
to the British nation. 

. Mb^orpugh, in order to divert attention from the departure of 
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Eugene and his troops, and also to pin Villars to the defence of 
Arras, marched westwxird, crossing the Scarpe between Vitry and 
Douai, and formed his front towards Lens, his right wing resting on 
the Vimy Ridge. He was now ddEnitely weaker than Villars, and be 
lay in these broad plains for more than a month reviewing his troops, 
and drawing them out in line of battle to tempt Villars to an attack, 
which he had no intention of making. Villars, &r from attacking, 
on June a sent 41 battalions and 2.6 squadrons, including all Mas 
Emmanuel’s troops, to meet Eugene on the Rhine, and moved the 
rest of his army to the neighbourhood of Arras. This still left tlM 
French with a small superiority, and ten weeks of the campaign had 
passed in futility. 

M^lborough’s conduct of the war at this time is in strong con- 
trast with the aggressive method of his earlier campaigns, and also 
with the extraordinary exertions he was shordy to display. He was* 
not only depressed by all he heard from England, but he had serious 
anH alaimtng symptoms of illness. His headaches and earaches were , 
severe. He suffered again from “giddiness and swimmings in my 
head, which also gave me often sickness in my stomach,’*^ and it 
may well be that he was not much removed from the stroke which 
five years later feU upon him. By all accounts he had gready aged, 
and was, in fact, worn down by he long, exacting war. 

He was also worried lest Sarah should live in Marlborough House 
before he damp was out of he new walls. “My only design in 
building that house,” he wrote (hfoy 7), 

was to please you; and I am afraid your going into it so soon may 
prejudice your headth, so that you must be careful of having it well 
examined at he end of September; for should it not be horoughly 
dry, you ought to stay one year longer. . . . We have had misetalde 
wet weaher ever since we came into the field, and I pity the poor 
men so much hat it makes me uneasy to he last degree, for it canTt 
be oherwise but great numbers must be sick.® 

All he tifnft he set his mind upon the problem (rf how to end the 
war by military means. In his camp at Lens he formed an elaborate 
strategic and political plan. He sent his friend Lord Stair upon, a 
confidential mission to Oxford. In he first place he was to unfold 
to he Lord Treasurer, as he now was, a miht^ scheme whereby 
he bulk of he allied army would, instead of dispersing, ^pend the 
winter concentrated upon he fremtier. This involved a heavy addi- 
tional expense in he provision of food, dry forage, and also shelters 
1 John to Sarah, May 18; Coxe, v, 27. * Cox^ vi, 24. 
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for the troops and stabling for the horses. It would cost about double 
as much as the ordinary winter quarters. On the other hand, it 
would cost the French incomparably more; indeed, they could not 
match it. It would keep the pressure upon them at its height, and 
would enable the campaign of 1712 to be begun at the earliest 
moment and at great advantage. In the second place. Stair was to 
try to transform the civilities entertained between the Lord Treasurer 
and the Captain-General into a definite association. Marlborough 
had, of course, no accurate knowledge of the peace intrigues. The 
p ains which St John had taken to hide these from him had bafiQed 
for once his Intelligence service. The handful of men involved 
guarded their secret with remarkable success. Marlborough could 
dierefore look upon the arrangement with Oxford as the sole means 
of undoing the harm that had been done by the change of Ministry 
and of prosecuting the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The military project was easily settled.^ But the political overtures 
which Marlborough made to Oxford encountered an insuperable 
obstacle. Oxford knew that he could not carry Marlborough with 

1 Stair to Marlborougf) 

July 24, 1 71 1 — Tuesday 

*On Saturday I saw my Lord Treasurer at his own house just iDcfore he went to 
Windsor. I delivered your Grace’s letter and ofifered him the memorial with all the 
other papers, but he rrfuscd to take them till they had first been put into the Queen’s 
hands; and I received her Majest/s directions as to the persons to whom I was to 
talk of the project. On Sunday after dinner I had the honour to wait upon the Queen 
to deliver your Grace’s letter. Her Majesty was very inquisitive as to your Grace’s 
health. I gave her Majesty the memorial and other papers and gave her Majesty an 
account of the contents. TTie Queen asked (»rtain questions as to the secrecy and how 
it be kept^ having to be done in conjunction with the States, and if the making of 
magazines would not declare the design. Her Majesty appointed me to wait upon my 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Mr Secretary St John about these papers, which 
I did on Monday mo rnin g at eleven o’clock at my Lord Chamberlain’s. I answered 
several questions that were asked to make the matter plain; tie lords seemed convinced 
that the things proposed were reasonable and that the design if prosecuted could not 
fell to act. Afteiwards I gave them an account of the situation of the war in Flanders 
and that your Grace intended thus continuing, and at the same time let them know 
what difficulties there would be in the execution of anything and the uncertainty of ' 
success. I told them at the same time that if their lordships would let your Grace 
know, that it was the Queen’s opinion and their own that something was to be risked 
to bring the French to a battle, it would very much encourage your Grtace and would 
have great influence on bringing the States to the resolution of endeavouring something. 

I told them further that if anything was to be attempted your Grace would find yours^ 
very much stinted, for you had no power to call ftom the country whatever rdght be 
necessary for carrying on the public service, such as forage to be supplied to the troops, 
WSgons, etc. They thought it was reasonable that my lord Orrery in the Queen’s 
paipe should move the States to take the like resolution. I saw my Lord Treasurer 
ffife morning to know if he had anything to say by me to your Grace; he told me he 
intended to wiste himself. [Blenheim MSS.] 
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him in his peace plans, and if they succeeded he would not need 
him. Many years later Stair, in a letter written to Lord Marchmont 
(December lo, 1734), explained this clearly. 

I went to London, and delivered my lord Marlborough’s letter to 
Lord Oxford. After many delays, I had at last a very ftee conference 
with his lordship, in which he spoke with great freedom and plain- 
ness to me. I thought, by aU my lord said, our conversation was to 
have ended in establishing a very good understanding between my 
Lord Treasurer and the Duke of Marlborough; but his lordship in 
the end thought fit to say that he must defer declaring his final resolu- 
tion upon the whole matter till om next conversation, which he 
faithfully promised me should happen in a very few days. . . . From 
day to day I put my lord Oxford in mind of finishing our conversa- 
tion, but to no purpose. In die interval Mr Prior was sent [to] them 
back from France, which they took to be a carte blanche for setding 
all the differences of Europe; and, in the end, I was allowed to go 
back to the siege of Bouchatn with a bambooaling letter from my lord 
Oxford to the Duke of Marlborough.^ 

There is little doubt that what Mkdborough proposed to Oxford 
through Lord Stair was that they should work togetter d deux to 
fight the war to a finish. Oxford weighed this matter long and 
anxiously. If the war must go on in 1712 an arrangement with M^- 
borough seemed indispensable. But the progress of negotiations 
made in secret gave Ministers increasing confidence that the armies 
would not be forced again to take the field. Nevertheless, amicable 
relations were maintained between the Treasurer and the General. 
These might ripen into close co-operation or wither into antagonism. 

Since the changes in London had first been perceived by the 
French Court, and still more since the Gaultier mission,* the whole 
policy of Louis XTV had been to gain time for the downfidl o£ Marl- 
borough and an English defection to break up the conJfederacy. 
Thus, and thus alone, could France be saved. Hen<^ Marshal 
Villars was forbidden to risk any battle in the c^>en, and only allowed 
to Sight behind parapets. - After the siege of Douai in June 1710 the 
French had begun to construct an immense new line of fortifications 
and inundations behind and through which tb^y could stand or 
noanoeuvre. This line ran from the sea by the Canche river dbrcaagh 
the fortresses of Montreuil, Hesdin, and Fr^vant, and thence to the 

1 Marchmont Papers (1831), ii, 75-8Z. The letter is of great interest, 
a Seep. 873. 
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Gy, or upper Scarpe, west of Arras. It followed the Scarpe to 
Biaches, turned along the valley of the Sens6e to Bouchain on the 
Scheldt, and thence to Valenciennes. The whole of this ninety-mile 
front was fortified, not for a siege defence, but for the effective 
manoeuvring of a field army. The many marshes of these days were 
multiplied and extended by numberless dams, which spread broad 
sheets of water, or quagmires, more impassable stiU. The water- 
sheds between the rivers were held by strong ramparts with deep 
ditches, often doubled, in front of them, and frequent redoubts or 
strongpoints. Bdiindtheline, which ran east and west and was almost 
straight, was a thorough system of lateral roads and bridges, and 
food and a mmuni tion depots for use in emergency were established. 

Beyond Valenciennes the fortifications ran through Quesnoy to 
Maubeuge, on the Sambre, and thence down that river to Namur, 
beyond which lay the natural barrier of the Ardennes. But this 
sector was not likely to be involved in the operations of 1711. The 
Alhes could only approach the lines to attack the strong fortress 
of Arras in their centre by the riverways of the Lys and the Scheldt, 
which join at Ghent. They could accumulate supplies in the four 
fortresses captured in 1710 — ^Arie, Saint-Venant, B^thune, 'and I 
Douai — and operations on a great scale were almost certainly to be 1 
confined to the twenty-five-mile sector Arras-Bouchain. During ] 
the whole of the winter great numbers of peasants were employed i 
by the French in perfecting this defensive system, every mile of | 

which was studied with the utmost care. By the spring of 1711 | 
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Vilkrs was so pleased with his lines that he began to boast about 
tiiem in his usual exuberant style. It was a joke in the ffwt 

Marlborough had bought himself a new scadet ccmt of a cut which 
the tailor described as m plus ultra. Villars, festening upon this 
phrase, applied it to his lines, and it was soon on every lip. 

Field Deputy Goslinga, who,* it will be remembered, believed he 
had won the batde of Oudenarde and persuaded Marlborough to 
take Ghent and Bruges in the winter of 1708, had been present at 
Malplaquet, but had not made the campaign of 1710. In 1711 he 
reappeared at headquarters and has left a lengthy account of his 
achievements. He deplored the departure of Prince Eugene, ‘‘whose 
genius for war,” he remarks sourly, “is greatly superior to that of 
the Duke”; and he dwelt upon the discouragement which spread 
through the army when relegated to j\ferlbotough*s sole care. He 
mentions instances of .how as he went about the camps he expressed 
these helpful opinions to Albemarle, Dopj^ and otiier gener^. He 
induced Albema rl e to write a letter to Eugene e^laining “in lively 
colours” the depression of the troops and other inconveniences 
and misfortunes which would follow from his departure and begging 
him to return. Goslinga also wrote in the same terms to his friends 
at The Hague. These letters, he tells us naively, unhappily fell into 
the hands of the enemy and were read by Marshal Villars with gusto.^ 

Notwithstanding these unpleasing and injurious activities, hlarl- 
borough made a renewed efert to conciliate the hostile Deputy. 

^ Goslmga, p. 116. 
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Cadogan was instructed to bring him friendly messages, “protesta- 
tions of friendship and entire confidence,” to assure him that 
“Milord” would treat him in the highest intimacy, and open to hitri 
alone all the plans which he might make during the campaign, “that 
he would consult with me and would be enchanted if I would com- 
municate my thoughts, upon which he would always reflect as they 
deserved.”^ Goslinga was flattered, and henceforward, as he tells 
us, he always gave the right advice to Mariborough, and made for 
him aU the plans that succeeded, and many others which would have 
succeeded if Marlborough had not been too timid or too basely 
interested in the prolongation of the war to adopt them. In particular, 
of course, Goslinga thought it would be a good thing to force the 
enemy’s lines. Having reached this profound conclusion, he did 
not neglect to impart it to the Duke. 

One day finding myself alone with Milord in his room, I referred 
to the talk I had had with Cadogan and told him that, being at once 
his servant and friend, as he knew^ I felt obliged to tell him that now 
that he was alone and without a companion to share with him the 
honour of any conquest or successful battle, I should think that it 
would be in his own interest to try some enterprise and with thii 
object to surprise some part of the enem/s lines; and if ever a sensa- 
tional stroke [m coup had been necessary for his own personal 

interest as well as for that of the Common Cause, this was the timft^ . , . 
when the English Government was using every means to drive out 
all his relations and friends from the control of af^s, and when he 
could only by some glorious achievement oblige them to go with him 
bridle in hand '^de en 

Marlborough, according to the Deputy, concurred in these reason- 
ings. He t hank ed Goslinga for them and, drawing him towards 
the map on the wall, examined the military possibilities. 

After some discussion we agreed that an attempt should be made 
by marches and countermarches to mislead and confuse the enemy, 
and then by some great and precipitate march cross the Sens6e at 
whatever was the best point.* 

A -few days later IV^lborough saw the Deputy again and told 
him that when the grass was grown so that the army could live 
beyond the Sensde he would try to cross it either at Arleux or at 
Aubencheul-au-Bac, or, again, below Marquion stream. Goslinga 
seems to have been somewhat starded as well as pleased to find 
1 Goslinga, p. iiy. a Ibid., pp. lao-iai. 
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these ideas, of which he now conceived himself tlie fountain, taking 
shape. To safeguard himself in case things went wrong (“pour me 
disculper en cas de malheur”) “I asked the Duke if he would allow 
me to confide the design to the Pensionary and M. de SHngelandt 
and above all to the Prince of Savoy, who was stiU at The Hague.” 
Marlborough approved this step; the Deputy wrote accordingly, 
and a few days later received a letter from The Hague expressing 
general agreement. Milord, says Goslinga, appeared to be very 
much pleased, and to put matters in train resolved to capture the 
position of Arleux. 

The Duke had, of course, no ne^ to use Goslinga as his channel 
of communication with Heinsius and Eugene. He had worked 
with them in the greatest matters for ten years. If he took the 
pestilent Deputy into his confidence it was because this was a lesser 
evil than having him spreading doubt and despondency throughout 
the army, and making aU the mischief he could at The Hague. 



Chaptet Twenty-five 

NE PLUS ULTRA 

171I — ^JULY AND AUGUST 

T he forcing of long lines was a standard operation until 
the Great War of 1914. In the old days, when the 
defence was not greatly superior to die assault, the 
attacking army feinted one way, and made a forced march 
by night the other. The interest of Marlborough’s campaign of 
1 71 1 consists in the artifices and stratagems which he used, and the 
perfection and true sense of values with which he combined and 
timed aU parts of his schemes. He weighed every factor justly, but 
most of all he read the character and temperament of Marshal 
Villars. 

The causeway across the Sens6e by Arleux has been mentioned. 
Arleux was a French fort north of the river, and guarded the entrance 
to the causeway. The lines lay bdiind the Sensde, itself impassable 
by its momsses and floods. Marlborough wanted Arleux out of the 
way. If he took it himself and demolished it, it would be a sure 
sign that he designed to pass the river there. In that case Villars 
would m a n this portion of his lines in sufficient strength, and there 
could be no surprise. Marlborough therefore sought to induce 
Villars to demolish Arleux himself. In this seemingly impossible 
task he succeeded. 

On July 6 an allied detachment of seven hundred men captured 
Arleux and its garrison. The immediate object of this operation was 
reported by Marlborough to St John to be the breaking of the dam 
which the enemy had made on the Sens6e. No one can say even 
now that at the time it had a deeper significance. However, having 
taken Fort Arleux, Marlborough proceeded, not to demolish it, but 
to fortify it, and on a much larger scale. He placed a strong force 
under Hompesch on the glacis of Douai, five miles away, to cover 
this work. Hompesch was certainly careless, for on July 9 Villars 
counter-attacked the fort and Hompesch’s camp. The fort held out, 
hijt, Hompesch was seriously cut up and lost nearly a thousand rnf.n 
kSQieA wounded, and prisoners. Villars exulted publicly, and in his 
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letters to Paris, upon the aflGcont he had inflicted upon his opponent. 
Marlborough persisted in the fortifying of Arleux; but ■when jthese 
extensive works were completed he assigned only a small garrison 
of six hundred men to their defence. This clearly wears the aspect 
of design. Moreover, the Duke now displayed considerable irrita- 
tion at Hompesch being surprised, and it got about in the allied army, 
and spread to the French, that he was much upset and very angry. 
On July 20-21, having recalled Hompesch, he marched his army 
twenty miles farther to the west, and camped south of Ullers; at 
the same time he reinforced his garrisons in Douai, liUe, and 
Tou mai, so that he had an exceptional number of troops unnoticed 
ther^bouts. He left his pontoons at Douai. These were certainly 
definite steps in his plan. They deceived Goslinga, who wrote a 
letter of protest to Marlborough, complaining of his “remaining 
so long with folded arms inactive at the head of so fine an army.”^ 

More important, they deceived ViUars. He too moved his main, 
army a march farther to the west, but at the same time detached a 
force under Montesquiou to capture Arleux. ViUars now viewed 
Fort Arleux in a new Hght. He had wished to keep it as a toll-gate 
to the causeway on Marlborough’s side of the river. But now it 
appeared that Mariborough, far ftom wishing to demolish it, 
desired to keep it to prevent an incursion by ViUars- If Mariborough 
had demolished it, ViUars would have refortified it. As Marlborough 
had greatly strengthened its fortifications, ViUars thought it would 
be right to destroy them. This was precisely the reaction which 
Marlborough had foreseen. With his main army forty mUes away, 
and quite a lot of his troops dispersed within easy reach of Douai. 
Arleux and its weak garrison was a bait: and the bait was taken. 
On July 22 ViUars attacked Arieux. Instead of using any of the 
troops which he had within reach of Douai, Mariborough dis- 
patched Cadogan "with thirty squadrons and aU the Grenadiers from 
the camp near LiUers to the rescue. Cadogan was too late — Kane 
even says “he took not such haste as the occasion s^med to require.” 
Arleux was captured by the French, and its garrison were made 
prisoners of war. Marshal ViUars trumpeted to the world this new 
gross humiliation he had inflicted upon Mariborough, and proceeded 
to level the peccant Arleux to the ground. At the same time, feel- 
ing comfortable about his right, he sent Montesquiou on wirii his 
detachment to reinforce Maubeuge and threaten Brabant. 

The effect upon Marlborough of this second rebuff was noticed 

1 Goslinga, p. 1Z5. 
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by ail. His customajy urbanity and composure deserted him. “He 
was/i says Kane, “very peevish publicly.*’ He was known to be 
ailing in health, worried out of his wits by politics, and now deeply 
angered by the severe pinpricks he had received. Spies were every- 
where, and his demeanour was reported to the enemy. It was a 
natural reply to Montesquiou’s advance to Maubeuge that Marl- 
borough should send a similar force to the eastward. Accordingly 
he ordered Albemarle, with twelve battalions and twenty-four 
squadrons, to B^thune. The French staff saw nothing unusual in 
this, nor did they notice that, mixed up with Albemarle’s movement, 
much of the baggage of the army and the heavy artillery with a strong 
escort moved on towards Douai. It now became known that Marl- 
borough had resolved to attack Villars and his lines with the main 
army in the neighbourhood of Arras. He had for some time past 
been writing, even to his most intimate fidends, that battle would 
be necessary. On July 26, escorted by two thousand horse, he made 
a personal reconnaissance of the French lines west of Arras about 
Avesnes-le-Comte. He took a large staff with him, and rode dose 
enough to have a brush with the French light cavaky. It is notice- 
able that, though the French force firom Maubeuge moved towards 
Brabant, Albemarle moved no farther east, and Marlborough con- 
tented himself with sending a small reinforcement to Brussels. The 
stage was now set. 

Count Tilly, whom Goslinga describes as a brave and loyal man, 
had his wife with him in the camp. This lady was not only talkative, 
but suspected, by Goslinga at least, of iUidt correspondence with 
the enemy.i Marlborough visited Count Tilly and informed him 
of his dedsion to attack Villars in two or three days. Goslinga, who 
was now in the secret, lunching with an abbd near by, committed 
the calculated indiscretion of drinking to the great event which 
would happen two days later, and was pleased to see a young 
stranger at the table leave very rapidly after the meal. Thus from 
many sources Villars by the end of July was convinced that Marl- 
borough meant to attack him. It was now too late to recall the 
French troops sent to Maubeuge, and his Intelligence informed him 
that Albemarle was still at B6thune, near enough to join the main 
alUed army for the battle. The fact that Albemarle had not moved 
to protect Brussels seemed to prove that he was needed by Marl- 
borough for a general engagement. Villars thereupon concentrated 
aff his forces upon the sector of the lines west of Arras. His. men 

1 Goslinga, p. 125. 
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worked night and day to strengthen the already formidable defences. 
He drew in all cannon and detachments and drained the garrisons 
of all the fortresses in reach. The ardent spirit of the Marshal was 
highly elated by the prospect of an attack upon his lines. As he 
surveyed their immense strength and the superior numbers of the 
army he had arrayed behind them he proclaimed on all sides his 



confidence in the result. He even wrote a letter to the King, for 
which he was afterwards ridiculed, declaring that he had brought 
Marlborough to the iu plus ultreu^ 

On July 50 twelve hundred pioneers were busy preparing the 
roads by whkh the allied army would advance southwardj and all 
detachments in the neighbourhood were recalfed, except those which 
lay to the east. Albemarle at Beuvry, near B6thune, received orders 
to hold himself in readiness to join Marlborough. Knowing nothing 
of Marlborough's plan, he wrote to Drummond (August i): 

I have just now received orders horn, hhu&orough to tejc^ the 
army which marches to-day to attack the enemy within th dr lines. 
God give us good success in case we undertake this great afiBurl 

1 Mentioned in Coze, v, 5:8. 
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Matlbotough tells me he is resolved to do it, but I declare that I 
doubt the result, the enterprise appears to me very dangerous, the 
enemy, in spite of detachments, is yet much superior to us, and it is 
true that the defection of our army has been terrible this campaign 
and still continues.^ 

On the and and 3rd the Duke moved forward again and halted 
abreast of ViHers-Brulin within striking distance of the French. He 
ordered the cavalry to make the thousands of fascines which were 
needed to fill in the double ditches in front of the French entrench- 
ments. Every preparation was made for battle in both armies. All 
his commanders, except four or five who were in the secret, were 
thoroughly misled and deeply alarmed. Defeat was probable; a 
frightful slaughter certain. 

Cardonnel’s letter to Robethon on the evening of August 3 may 
be presented as a masterpiece of discreet ambiguity: 

Monsieur de ViUars has assembled all the troops he could, and 
our advices even say that the garrisons of Ypres and St Omer are in 
march to join him. Nevertheless, we may probably attempt to force 
his lines brfore two days are at an end, all possible preparations being 
made for that end.® 

On the 4th Marlborough, protected by a large force of cavalry 
md attended by a numerous staff, reconnoitred the enemy’s lines 
It dose quarters. While all eyes were attracted by this spectade, the 
idd artillery moved off to the eastward in successive detachments. 
Captain Parker, who was posted with his company, heard of this 
reconnaissance, and thought there was “something extraordinary 
n it.” He asked his Brigadier for leave to ride out with the Duke. 

This was readily granted, and thereupon I kept as near his Grace 
as I possibly could. He rode upwards of a league along their lines, 
as near as their cannon would pamit From thence I could discern 
plainly by the help of a prospective, that the lines were very strong and 
high, and crowded with men and cannon, and that the ground before 
them was levelled and cleared of everything that might be any kind 
of shelter to ihose that approached tb^n. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Duke’s coimtenance was now cleared up, and with an air of 
assurance, and as if he was confident of success, he pointed out to the 
General OflBcers, the manner in which the army was to be drawn up, 
the places that were to be attacked, and how to be sustained. In short, 
he talked more than his friends about him thought was discreet, 
. considering that Villars had spies at his very elbow. And indeed some 
r Potthnd Papers, v, 62. ® Lediatd, iji, 149. 
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began to suspect that the ill-treatment he had met with at home, or 
the afeont he had lately received firom Villars, might have turned his 
brain, and made him desperate. Whoa I found the Duke had almost 
done, I returned to my post. At this time, I observed General Chdogan 
steal out of the crowd, attended by one servant only, and he made 
all the haste he could to camp. I did not think much of this circum- 
stance at that time.^ 

Cadogan, with an escort of forty Hussars, galloped off to^ouai. 
Here he found Hompesch. As darkness fell troops from Lille, 
Toumai, and Saint-Amand joined the Douai garrison, the whole 
‘forming a corps of twenty-three battalions and seventeen squadrons. 
During the morning, while Marlborough’s pioneers were aU out 
preparing the approa^es towards the French left, the whole of the 
field artillery — ^this certainly seems a great risk — began to move in 
the opposite direction, and at nightfall Albemarle, instead of being 
summoned west to join Marlborough, was ordered to march with 
the utmost speed to Douai. Thither the heavy baggage with its 
exceptional escort was also proceeding. 

That day in the allied camps there was a solemn hush. All were 
ready to do their duty and pay its forfeits if these were demanded 
of them. Still, the memories of Malplaquet, and the close survey 
of the enemy’s lines which so many officers had been able to make, 
led experienced men to wonder whether the Captain-General w^ 
in his right mind. There can be no doubt of the readiness of the« 
hard-bitten professional troops to make the frontal assault, and 
ftith in Marlborough’s hitherto infallible skill mastered their mis- 
givings. But wh«i during the afternoon the orders for batde were 
circulated bewilderment was general. The sim set upon two hundred 
'thousand trip.n who expected to be at each other’s throats at daybreak. 
Villars moved about his army, anim a ting his soldiers for an ord e a l 
whidi would decide the fate of France. As he considered ffje po&i- 
tioji he must have felt, with Qrqmweli at Dunbar, “Ihc Lord hath 
delivered tb^^m into our hands.” All the enemy accounts show that 
the French soldiers braced themselves in the highest spirit of 
devotion to conquer or to die, and that their High Co mmand was 
well content that the supreme stake, decisive for the long war, 
should on these terms be ventured. As nig^t approached a la^ 
body of light cavaky was sent out on the ri^ flank of ffic allied 
army, as if to portend some movement towards ti^ west. This was 
the last thing the French saw before daricness fell. 

1 Parker, Memoirs, pp. i55-i54- See also Kaoe, p. 85 . 
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THE V 


“At length,” says General Kane, “tattoo beats, and before it had 
done, orders came to strike our tents immediately.”! The troops 
stood to arms. Soon staff officers arrived to guide die four columns, 
and in less than half an hour the whole army was on the march to 
the left. All through the moonlight night they marched eastward. 
They traversed those broad undulations between the Vimy Ridge 
and Arras which two centuries later were to be dyed with British 
and Canadian blood. The march was pressed with severity: only 
the briefest halts were allowed; but a sense of excitement filled the 
troops. It was not to be a bloody battle. The “Old Corporal” was ^ 
up to something of his own. On they strode. Before five o’clock 
on the morning of the 5 th they reached the Scarpe near Vitry. Here 
the army found a series of pontoon-bridges akeady laid, and as the 

grew they saw the long columns of their artillery now marching 
with them. 

At daybreak Marlborough, riding in the van at the head of fifty 
squadrons, met a horseman who galloped up ftom Cadogan. He 
bore the news that Cadogan and Hompesch, with twenty-two batta- 
lions and twenty squadrons, had crossed the causeway at Arleux 
at 3 A.M. and were in actual possession of the enemy’s lines. Marl- 
borough now sent his aides-de-camp and staff officers down the whole 

^ Kane, p. 85. 
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length of the marching columns with orders to explain to the officers 
and soldiers of every regiment what he was doing and what had 
happened, and to tell them that all now depended upon their march- 
ing qualities. “My lord Duke wishes the infentry to step out.” One 
must remember that he was dealing with an army composed primarily 
of men many of whom, though only privates, had for several years, 
some for ten years, had no other life but the service, and who were 
keen critics of every move in war. He knew that their comprehen- 
sion of what he was doii^, and what he was saving them from, 
would gain him their utmost effijrts. The whole army marched 
with every scrap of life and strength they had. As the light broadened 
and the <^y advance^ the troops cx>uld see ipon their right; acm^ss 
the marshes and streams of the Sens&, that the French were moving 
parallel to them within half cannon shot. But they also saw that 
the head of the French horse was only abreast of the allied foot. 
“It was,” says Parker, “a perfect rac^ between the two armies, 
but we, having the start of them by some hours, constantly kept 
ahead.”^ 

Marlborough, putting his fifty squadrons to the trot, hastened on 
to join Cadogan. His infantry followed with a superb endurance 
ancl devotion. Men matched until they dropped, fainting or dying 

1 Paricef, p. 155. 
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by the road. The track was lined with stupefied soldiers, of whom 
scores expired fcom their exertions. Little more than half stayed the 
course. It was like the rush upon Oudenarde, but far longer. In 
sixteen hours the iofentry of the army marched thirty-six miles, and 
by four in the afternoon considerable masses had arrived in the new 
position behind the enemy’s lines from Oisy towards the Scheldt. 

ViUars had not learnt that Marlborough was marching till eleven 
o’clock that night. All his troops were in the trenches, ready to 
stand to arms at a moment’s notice. He had received a message from 
Montesquiou, near Maubeuge, that he expected to be .attacked at 
dawn. This was, of course, a delusion. He began to be uncomfort- 
able about the Cambrai-Bouchain area, which, as he says, “was no 
longer defended.” It was a a.m. before he was sure where Marl- 
borough was going. He knew at once that he had been forestalled. 
He ordered the whole of his army to march eastward, and hurried 
on himself at the head of the Maison du Roi. He was met on the 
way by the news that the lines had been crossed by an allied advance 
ficom Douai, and that large hostile forces of cavalry and infantry 
were already across the Sens6e. On this he pressed forward so 
rapidly that he arrived on the scene at about eleven o’clock with two 
or three hundred men. He found Marlborough at the head of a 
veritable army, long past his lines, and ready to receive him. The 
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impetuous Marshal lost a hundred of his men, and was within an 
ace of being captured himself, before he accepted what had happened. 

During the 5th of August the bulk of the allied army was crossing 
the Sens^e and drawing up inside the enemy’s lines. The whole of 
the cavalry of the right wing, which acted as rearguard, was em- 
ployed in bringing in exhausted soldiers, their muskets, and their 
pacis, with which the route was littered, as they had fallen by the 
way. Villars’s main body, after a forced march, was now approach- 
ing. The night of the 5^ fell on these exertions. 

We are indebted to Goslinga for an inyahiable sketch of the next 
morning’s proceedings.^ The Deputy arose at ri^ first glint of dawn 
(i la petite pointe du jour) and proceeded when dressed to Marl- 
borough’s quarters; for he fek it his duty to keep him iq> to the mark. 
He learned that the Duke had already ridden forth in the daih. The 
Deputy caught him up after a while and found him accompanied 
by Hompesch, Biilow, and other principal goierals. Marlborough 
greeted him, and esplained that they were going to examine tic 
ground on the front of the army. It looks very much as if the 
Deputy had ovemlept himself, but tbjs in no way diminished his 
self-confidence, “Milord,” he records, “said to me out loud, so 

1 Goslmga,p. 132. 
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that every one could hear him, ‘Now we shall make our siege’ 
(meaning Bouchain): ‘our hands are free. I shall use these five 
or six days which we need for the preparations, in trying to bring 
the enemy to action.’ I loudly applauded this generous resolve,” 
says Goslinga, “and animated the Duke to it. Hompesch did the 
same.” Meanwhile the cavalcade, with its escorting squadrons and 
patrols, reached the hamlet of Framegies. Here they met two 
peasants, who declared that the French army was close at hand and 
advancing. Cadogan and Goslinga climbed the church tower, and 
even before they reached the top saw a couple of miles away several 
heavy French columns marching forward and already in the act of 
deploying. They could even see the colour of their flags. Most of 
the High Commanders, including Hesse and Wiirtemberg, had now 
come up, and all sat their horses awaiting Marlborough’s decision. 
Not so Deputy Goslinga. Witii aU his fruits, right or wrong, he 
was always for fighting; which is something. “Ought you not,” 
he said to Marlborough, “to make all the troops stand to arms, and 
harness the Dutch artillery, and bring the English artiUery as fast 
as possible across the Sens6e?” 

Marlborough was a model of politeness and patience in personal 
relations. Up to now the Deputy had always received bl^d and 
evm deferential treatment from him. Long night matches, early 
rising, endless ve:frtions, intense military issues, had not hitherto 
worn down Marlborough’s ceremonious manner. However, on this 
occasion Goslinga was conscious of a very definite change. “I 
found him freesdng; he answered me dryly \slchemenf\ that there 
would be time for that* that the first thing was to find out whether 
the ground made a general attack possible. I answered him, ” says 
Goslinga, “that it was always right to be ready,” and on this the 
Deputy turned to Cadogan, looking for his support. “I couldn’t 
get a word out of him \Je n^en pus tirer urn seule parole\P Hesse 
offered to reconnoitre with his cavalry. Marlborough contented 
h i ms elf with ordering forty squadrons to stand by. Goslinga, the 
privileged civilian in the midst of these military men, let himself go. 

As for me, seeing this coldness of Milord, and of Cadogan, so ardent 
by nature but now ice in this rencontre, I said that I should go and 
warn Count Tilly; and if Milord was agreeable, I would in passing 
by the left give the order for the army to stand to arms , and to harness 
and to bring up our artillery: and at the same time recall by a cannon- 
shot all the foraging parties which were afield.^ 

1 Goslinga, p. 132. 
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Goslinga records that Marlborough said to bim most coldly, 
*‘A11 right — ^you may do it,” and that he added as the Deputy rode 
off, “ I shall expect yod for d inn er at noon.” Was this good manners, 
or was it ridicule? Certaihly it dismissed very curtly Goslinga’s wish 
for a battle. Across the centuries one can almost hear tibe titter 
that ran round the circle of high, proud military men, with lifetimes 
of war behind them, as the importent and self-important Deputy 
galloped off to issue his commands. *‘Don*t be late for dinner!*’ 
“ What,” he said to h i m self, **dine, when we ought to beat the enemy 1 ” 
“I went off quite hody without listening for anything more.” 
(Actually he writes sans attendre riponse, but the answer had already 
been made.) It suited Marlborough well to be alone with his officers. 

As it gives so good a picture of the army — all the better because 
the impression is unstudied — it is worth while following Goslinga 
on his gallop. First he met some subordinate commanders, who 
asked, “Is it true the French are forming in batde before us?” “I 
told them nothing was more tme, and urged them to array tbejr 
men.” He gave his orders to the Dutch artillery, and then hastened 
to the tent of Count Tilly. 

I found him stiU in bed, but, having made him get up, I explamed 
to him the situation. I was not particularly surprised not to find him 
respond to my insistence to come with me at once to Milord. His 
great natural phlegm, augmented by his great age, did not leave him 
any too capable of vigorous action. The defensive was his forte. 
Seeing I should not get much out of biirij I told him I should return 
to the front of the army where I had left Milord and most of the 
generals, and that I shovdd await him there. I returned at full gallop, 
and found Milord almost where I had left him. He said to me when 
I accosted him that, according to the reports which the peasants had 
given, the French left was covered by marshes, and their right by a 
deep ravine, and that it would be difficult to attack them.^ 


Goslinga thereupon interrogated the two peasants for himself, 
and believed that he had extracted a statement from them that, 
though there was a ravine on the left, there was no marsh on the 
right. Marlborough put up with all this, so contrary to the discipline 
of an army, and to almost anything that a commander-in-chief is 
entitled to expect; but no doubt he saw how surely such behaviour 
would put every one on his side. His strategy was just as good on 
the smallest scale. All he said was that after the arrival of Count 
Tilly they must settle what should be done. 

^ Goslinga, p. 155. 
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Meanwhile Goslinga hastened from one general to the other 
“First I tackled Hompesch, and tried to make him stimulate Milord, 
but he put me off \mais il battit froii\r Goslinga turned to Natzmer. 
All that the Prussian cavalry general, a hard, fierce man of war, hero 
of the charge at Oudenarde, would say was, according to Goslinga, 
“We shall have to examine the ground.” Nat 25 mer in his own 
account says, “I supported my lord Duke.”^ Then Tilly arrived 
with the other Dut^ Deputies, and a sort of council of war was 
held in the open, and it seems on horseback. Goslinga remem- 
bered that once, in 1707, Marlborough in a burst of confidence had 
said to him in effect, “ When I don’t want to do a particular thing I 
call a council of war.” The Duke now asked for opinions in ^e 
reverse order of seniority. All were for battle if the ground permitted 
it, but the English generals Orkney and Lumley, and Anhalt the 
Prussian, declared that the ground was too favourable to the enemy, 
and that the best thing was to cross die Scheldt. Albemarle hedged. 
Hesse and Wurtemberg, according to Goslinga — and the story ^ 
taken as he tells it — were for the attack. Thereupon Mhrlborough 
spoke for the first time. 

He said that there was no possibility of bringing the enemy to 
decisive batde except by attacking at great disadvantage, and that 
the only thing to do was to cross the Scheldt and besiege Bouchain. 
Count Hompesch and the Dutch general Fagel, and even the other 
two Dutch Deputies, thereupon supported Marlborough. Goslinga 
protested at length and aloud. “But I spoke in vain,” he writes. 
“ Milord held to the resolution which had been taken.” It was 
settled that at sunset the army should cross the Scheldt by four 
bridges covered by a rearguard of forty squadrons. The generals 
then dispersed. Marlborough again asked Goslinga to dine with hitn. 
“But,” says this itate civilian, almost alone among chiefs of war. 


my heart was too full of wrath against his damnable politics, which 
by avoiding batde only sought to prolong the war, and held out to 
him the benefits of his continued command of the army, and the 
ruin of the new English Ministry which could not maintain itself in 
office if the war went on, because only the Whigs could raise the 
necessary money from the Qty. Such were the sad results of having 
a foreigner in command.^ 

Thus the self-assurance of Goslinga was proof against the almost 
unanimous opinion of all the captains, and even of his own two 
colleague Deputies, and, as usu^ his chagrin took the form of 
1 Matzmei^ p, 168. * Goslinga, p, 141. 
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imputing dishonourable or conrupt motives to all who differed from 
him, and particu larly to the great man who had — not from inclina- 
tion, it must be admitted — treated him with so much ceremony and 
forbearance. The Deputy spread his complaints in all directions and 
managed to create a good deal of ill-feeling and misconception. 
Dru mm ond wrote from Amsterdam to Oxford (August 12); 

I was sitting with the Grand Pensionary when the express 
in; he was much concerned at our not fighting, and said, when the 
States consented to attack the lines, they consented to gain fiy 
force and to fight the enemy. . . . The States Deputies called out to 
attack, the Duke called a council of war, . . . and his Gmce, contrary 
to his practice throughout all this war, voted not to attack. . . . The 
Duke may have good r«isons for what he has done, besides a great 
majority on his side of old generals. . . . Count Sinzendorff had some 
G erman , accounts, which were wrote with malice and passion by what 
I could hear, and he added as his opinion, that if he were a Prince 
who had a General who had gained twenty battles, and been 
guilty of this one neglect, he would hang him for it.^ 

When the more dvil of these criticisms reached his ears Marl- 
borough was deeply offended. He protested to Heinsius (August 13, 
1711): 

*1 do heartily thank you for your kind congratulations on out 
passage of the lines. I am persuaded they are very sincere & proceed 
from a real friendship to me, therefore I cannot help vmburdening 
myself to you that I think I lye under great hardships & discourage- 
ment on this occasion, by some- letters I have seen &om Holland, 
which seem to reflect on my not making the best use of our advantage 
by giving the enemy batde as soon as we had passed the lines. I own 
had it been practicable there is no comparison between die advantages 
of a Battle, & what we can reap fiiom a sieg^ but there is not one general 
or other officer that have the least judgment in these matters but must 
allow it was altogether impossible to attack the enemy with any prob- 
able hopes of success. I cannot but think it very harA when I do my 
best, to be liable to such censures.* 

Let us now judge this episode in the light of modem knowledge. 
Marlborough had hoped that Villars would be stung into attacking 
him during the 6th, and, in spite of the severe forced march, he had 
the army well in hand for this. But it had not been his purpose 
to fight an offensive batde himsdf after forcing the lines. His inten- 
tion was always to move to his lefil^ cross the Scheldt, and besiege 

1 Pordand Papers, v, 68. * Hemsius Archives. 
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Bouchain. All his dispositions on crossing the Sens6e and the 
lines — the roads, the bridges, and the bivouacs of his troops — ^were 
arranged for such a movement. Of course, if Villars had com- 
mitted some grave fault, either by attacking or exposing himself to 
be attacked at a disadvantage, he would have turned aside to deal 
with him. Nothing of this kind had occurred. Whatever the two 
peasants may or may not have said, we now know that Villars lay 



AUGUST 6, 1711 


on the 6th with his right on the fortified town of Cambrai, his 
centre in Boudon Wood, of which we have heard since, and his 
left on the marshes and stream behind the village of Marquion, 
where the Canal du Nord now flows. Villars himself considered 
that his position was very strong. A modem study of the ground 
confirms this view. By the afternoon of the 6th he had a substantial 
supenority in numbers. He had been entrenching his front and - 
preparing abattis in Bourlon Wood since about eight o’clock. i 
Both armies were tired, but the French had marched along their 9 
prepared lateral roads, and the Allies for the most part had tramped | 

across country. Being on outer lines, they had had nearly ten miles j 

farther to go. The allied generals who were consulted had complete } 
confidence in Marlborough, and if he had said “Attack.” they would I 
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have fallen on in good heart. They would certainly not have wished 
to venture against his better judgment. The decision was obviously 
his. It was convenient in the- controversy of that rimp. to dte the 
agreement of all these eminent warriors, but Marlborough alone 
bears the responsibility. Apart from the natural desire which we all 
have to witness miracles, there is no doubt he was right. The Allies 
were under no call to fight a despemte battle. As frr as they knew, 
■they had the game in their own h^ds, if they did not throw it away. 
Moreover, at this particular juncture Marlborough, although at 
the head of a smaller army, had gained all his strategic objects. He 
had ruptured the long-vaunted Ne Plus Ultra line, and was now in 
a position, albeit inferior in numbers, to undertake a siege. Villars 
must submit to his will; Bouchain was in his grip. It is, however, 
remarkable that “ Everybody almost except my lord Duke and Cado- 
gan are against this siege.”^ 

Villars had now for the moment a choice of evils. He could only 
protect Bouchain and Valenciennes by moving his army to the right 
bank of the Scheldt. If he did so Marlborough could besiege Arras. 
There was no doubt which would be the greater loss. He resigned 
himself to a siege of Bouchain, and hoped from his safe and near 
base at Cambrai to interrupt it. In the afternoon of the 6th the allied 
army marched to its left towards the Scheldt, and by evening eight 
bridges had been thrown by fitrun. During the night the whole army 
passed over in heavy rain. GosHnga diktes and gloats upon the 
confusion of this night march, and tells us that ten thousand men 
could have routed all. In fact, however, Villars could not pierce 
the strong cavalry screen, and rested in complete ignorance of what 
was happening; and the passage of the Scheldt and the investment 
of Bouchain were accomplished without the slightest loss or even 
interference. The whole operation was acclaimed at the tirc^, and 
has since been held to be, an unsuip»assed masterpiece of the militarjf 
art. Indeed, not only in the army but throughout Eurqpe it wok 
regarded as Marlborough’s finest stratagem and manoeuvre. 

1 Colond James Peadlebuty, Master Gunner, to Eari Rivers, July ay/Augnst 6; 
Portland Papers, v, 63. 
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BOUCHAIN 

1 71 1 — AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

B OUCflAIN was an amazing operation. It can only be 
understood by ttose who will study the maps and 
diagrams. Marlborough, having passed the Scheldt 
during the night of August 6-7, moved round the east 
side of the fortress and threw a number of bridges across that river 
by Neuville. He made his main camp between the Scheldt and the 
SeUe, but he imm ediately pushed his right hand across the Scheldt 
to the westward, so as to encircle Bouchain. At the same time 
Villars in superior strength, with at least a hundred thousand men, 
came to sit down with him at the siege. 

On August 8 the Marshal, finding his suddenly captured lines 
abandoned, and Marlborough committing himself to Bouchain, 
moved into the angle formed by the Scheldt and the Sensde and 
established himself there, barely two miles away from the besieged 
fortress. That same day he sent thirty battalions and proportionate 
cavalry under Albergotti, whose repute after his defence of Douai 
stood high, across the Sens^e to occupy the high ground at Wav- 
rechin, south-west of Bouchain. This strong force immediately 
began to construct an entrenched c^mp. They were separated from 
Bouchain by the marshes of the Sens^e, but through ^s there ran 
a winding track called the Cow Path. The French took possession 
of this, improving it as a route and protecting it, as entrenching was, 
of course, impossible, by a system of frsciaades, never used before 
or since in war. The parapets on both sides of the Cow Path were 
made -of long faggots bound together for nearly two miles from tree 
to tree between the willows and rushes which grew ia the inunda- 
tion.^ Thus constant communication was soon established between 
the superior relieving army and the strong garrison of the fortress.* 
Albergotti’s position at Wavrechin had an even more important 
significance. Marlborough’s communications ran through Douai, 

1 Lediard, ii, 325. 

^ Ei ght battalions plus 1100 last-minute teinfotcements; say five thousand men. 
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nineteen or twenty miles to the west. They were within easy striking 
distance of the French in their entrenched camp at Wavrediin. The 
Scheldt was blocked above him by the fortress of Valenciennes. He 
had to bring in a siege-train now at Toumai, and also aU the supplies 
and munitions for ^e siege and for his own army of about ninety 
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deciding on the siege. No wonder even his most faithful followers 
and admirers in the High Command thought the siege impracticable, 
As soon as Marlborough heard on August 8 that the French 
were crossing the Sens^e in force he concluded that ViUars meant 
to cut his communications and bring about a battle. This was, 
indeed, an obvious move for ViUars to make, and it would im- 
mediately have forced an encounter in the open field, which Marl- 
borough above all things desired, even at serious numerical odds. 
He did not mean to fight another Malplaquet, but would have 
welcomed another Ramillies. He therefore, b^ore finaUy engaging 
in the siege, multiplied his bridges below Bouchain, and began 
moving his main army round to meet ViUars somewhere between- 


Bouchain and the Scarpe, 

However, VUlars had apparently a move either way. If Marl- 
borough came round to the west the Marshal could cross the 
Scheldt instead of the Sens^e by a right-handed instead of a left- 
handed movement, and once he was ensconced there the siege of 
Bouchain would become impossible. On the other hand, Arras 
would be uncovered. Marlborough could then march through 
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Douai direct upon that place. Therefore when ViUars began feint- 
ing across the Scheldt his gesture did not carry conviction. As long , 4 . 
as Marlborough was ready to fight a battle in the open plains west 
of Douai at heavy odds his plan was sound, and he was master. On 
any other basis the siege of Bouchain was absurd. 

It seemed at first essential to the siege to drive Albergotti out of 
the Wavrechm position. Dopf had already crossed at NeuviUe with 
30 battaUons and 40 squadrons^ to complete the investment whic^ rM 
at Wavrechin was obstructed. Dopf was reinforced during lh0 
night of the 8th by sixteen battalions under Fagel; and Cadogas, 
that trusted Eye, went with him. In this force was the whole of the 
British infantry. On the morning of the 9th they were ordered to 
assault Albergotti in such fortifications as he had been able to con- 
struct overnight. Here Captain Parker may take up the tale. 

Out British grenadiets were ordered to march up to the top 
the hUl on the left of their works, in order to begin the attack ok 
^ that side. Here we were posted in a large high-grown field of wheal^ 
about seventy or eighty paces from their works, expecting evet^ 
loment, when the signal should be given to faU on. - 

l^aust confess I did not like the aspect of the thing. We plaial^ ^^ 
their entrenchment was a perfect bulwark, strong and 

^ Authorities differ about the actual numbers. ' 
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and crowded with men and cannon pointed directly at us: yet did 
they not fire a shot great or small, xeserving all for us, on our advanc- 
ing up to them. We wished much that the Duke might take a nearer 
view of the thing: and yet we judged that he chose rather to continue 
on the other side in order to observe the motions of the enemy on 
that side, while we were' attacking them on this. 

But while I was thus musing, the Duke of Marlborough (ever 
watchful, ever right) rode up quite unattended and alone, and posted 
himself a little on the right of my company of grenadiers, from whence 
he had a fair view of the greater part of the enemy’s works. It is quite 
impossible for me to express the joy which the sight of this man gave 
me at this very critical moment. I was now well satisfied that he would 
not push the thing, unless he saw a strong probability of success; nor 
was this my notion alone: it was the sense of the whole army, both 
officer and soldier, Briteh and foreigner. And indeed we had all the 
reason in the world for it; for he never led us on to any one action 
that we did not succeed in. He stayed only three or four minutes, 
and then rode back; we were in pain for him while he stayed, lest the 
enemy might have discovered him, and fired at him; in which case 
they could not well have missed him. He had not been longer from 
us than he stayed, when orders came to us to retire. It may be pre- 
sumed we were not long about it, and as the com we stood in was 
high, we slipped off imdiscovered, and were a good way down the 
hill, before they perceived that we were retiring; and then they let 
fly all their great and small shot after us: but as we were by this time 
under the brow of the hill, all their shot went over our heads, inas- 


much that there was not a single man of all the grenadiers hurt.^ 

This episode reveals Marlborough’s soldierly qualities as a model 
for all commanders of British troops. We find Iflm at sixty-one, in > 
poor health, racked with earache and headache, after ten yeais of 
war, making these personal reconnaissances within deadly range of 
the enemy’s entrenchments and batteries in order to make sure that 
his soldiers were not set impossible tasks and their brave lives not 
cast needlessly away. Although he was the key of the Grand 
Alliance, he did not consider his life too precious to be risked. It 
was because his soldiem felt he was watching over them, and would 
never spare himself where their welfare and honour were concerned, 
that they were deeply attached to him. His “attention and care,” 
as Corporal Matthew Bishop wrote, “was over us all.” Always 
patiently and thoroughly examining the conditions on the front of 
the army, unwearied by the -ten campaigns, burdened by no sense 
of his own importance, undiscouraged by the malice of his enemies y 

1 PadEer,.pp. 160-162. / 
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at home, he performed to the very end most faithfully and vigilantly 
the daily duty of a soldier. It was through this rule of conduct that : 
he earned from the rank and file the nickname of “ the Old Corporal.” 

Parker, it must be remembered, was not writing for the Press or 
the public. His journals lay for forty years in some old trunk and 
were not printed till long after he was dead. He never spoke to 
Marlborough during the whole of his service, but watched him only . 
from a distance. He even thought he had been passed over in 
promotion. His testimony is therefore of peculiar interest. » 

Perhaps it would have been better if the French had recognized 
the Captain-General as he rode along the front in the high com ! 
within seventy paces of their entrenchments. One volley, and he t 
would have ranked in our national affections with Wolfe and Nelson, 
He would have been spared the detestable indignities and maltreat-^, 
ment which his Tory countrymen had in store for him. But there ^ 
was no thing morbid about Marlborough. He Hked living, and was 
content to take whatever came. It was all in the day’s work. Still, 
if the French had had sharper eyes, the pens of Swift, Macaulay, 
and Thackeray would have been blunted. 

When it was found impossible to dislodge the French from their 
Wavrechin position, Maftborough consulted the engineers of tbe | 
army upon whether Bouchain could be taken, and whether it was I 
practicable to persevere in the siege. All answered in the negative f 
except one. Colonel Ajcmstrong, who declared it could be done, and ^ 
that ”he was ready himself to xmdertake the most difficult part of j 
it.” Under the cover of five thousand British troops there was raised ; 
in the darkness of the night opposite the French entrenchments a 1 
series of “most noble and indeed surprising redoubts with double ' 
ditches in which were mounted twenty-four large pieces of cannon, | 
over which at daylight the British standard was flying.”^ 
Marlborough now proceeded to wall himself in upon all sides, 
On August 12 he demanded ftom the Dutch Council of State sk 
thousand pioneers, or workmen, with their tools, raised by com-' 
pulsion from the provinces of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, and| 
seven hundred additional wagons. “I regret to make these demands d 
upon you,” he wrote, “but the service requites it.” The Dutchl 
immediately produced aU these men for him. Marlborough had| 
prepared an elaborate organization for their control. With their ait 
and by the labour of the army he constructed lines of circumvalktj 
tion around the whole of Bouchain, except on the side of the| 

1 Parker, p. 163. 
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southern marsh and along the Selle and the Scheldt, and also double 
entrenchments from these lines to the Scarpe, making a protected 
area about seven miles long north-west of the siege, through which 
he could draw all his supplies, conveyed by water to Marchiennes. 
He also entrenched the whole of his camp on the east of Bouchain, 
and fortified the Scheldt southward against Villars. The total length 
of these lines, which were, of course, additional to all the siege-works, 
amounted to over thirty miles. Thus he constructed not only one 
fortress around another, but a fortified feeding-area joining him to 
his waterways, fortresses, and supplies. These prodigious works, 
which came into existence very mpidly during August, could, of 
course, only be very lightly held by an army of ninety thousand men. 
One may imagine how intense was the effort required to make sure 
that whatever section was attacked would be reinforced in time from 
the general reserve. At no period in ids service was Marlborough 
more active than at this siege. At aU hours of the night and day 
he moved about the astonishing labyrinth which he had constructed 
for his protection while he strangled Bouchain. 

“The increase of the enem/s army,” he wrote to Godolphin 
(August 13), “by thek draining their garrisons from all places, gives 
them so great a superiority that the Deputies thought it proper to 
advise with their general how far it might be practicable to persist 
in attempting the siege of Bouchain. The greatest number of them 
thought the diSiculties we should meet with could hardly be over- 
come. However, we are taking the necessary steps for fine siege.” 
And again (August 17): “We have not yet quite overcome our 
difficulties, tiiough we have forced them from several posts; they 
have none left but a path called the Cow Path, through a great bog, 
at which they can pass only one in front [single file]. ... If we can 
succeed in this siege, we shall have the honour of having done it in 
the face of an army many thousands men stronger than we are.”^ 

The severing of the Cow Path was a prime essential. Accordingly 
the besiegers set out into the morass from both sides, building 
fascinades— swiftly copied— step by step till they got near enough 
for an attack. Marlborough came himself to direct this curious 
operation, and examined its possibilities with scrupulous care. The 
water in the marsh was in places up to the necks of the four hundred 
grenadiers who assaulted on the 17th. A short officer had him . self 
a particular target, high .cm the shoulders of his men. The 
fortress cannon fired heavily upon the wadiog and splashing soldiers 

1 Coxc, vi, 79-80. 
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as they struggled slowly forward; but the French defenders fled when 
their advance continued. The Cow Path was taken, and the town 
completely isolated.^ “ Our greatest difficulties,” wrote Marlborough 
to Godolphin (August 20), “for the siege of Bouchain are over. . . . 
They are now shut up on all sides.” 

Tlie siege-train began to arrive from Toumai on August 21. The 
approach trenches were opened the next day, and the batteries began 
to fire on the 30th. \!^3ile Marlborough bombarded Bouchain, 
Vilkrs bombarded him. “The situation of both armies is so extra- 
ordinary,” he wrote to Godolphin (September 3), 

that our army which attacks the town is bombarded by the enemy; 
and we have several posts so near to each other that the sentinels 
have conversations. The whole French army being so camped that 
they are seen by the garrison of Bouchain, makes the defence the 
more obstinate; but, with the blessing of God, I hope we shall get 
the better of them, and, if they opinatre beyond reason, may be an 
argument for their being made prisoners of war.® 

The spectacle of a siege proceeding with two great armies so 
closely interlocked was unique in the wars of the eighteenth century. 
It was watched by all Europe with profound interest. The actual 
reduction of the fortress proceeded with great rapidity. By Septem- 
ber 1 2 the long ordeal reached its end. The governor hung out white 
flags upon all attacks. He offered to surrender the fortress if he 
could march out with the honours of war. Marlborough usually 
accorded such conditions. But on this occasion he determined to 
infli ct upon Villars, under whose eyes the drama proceeded, a rebuke 
which would be everywhere noticed. He demanded that the garri- 
son should yield themselves prisoners of war. The governor refused, 
and a terrible bombardment was resumed. The defenders then 
proposed they should become technically prisoners of war, but 
should be allowed to reside in France on parole, because the Dutch 
fed thp.ir prisoners so badly. A second time the bombardment was 
resumed, and after some hours unconditional surrender was made. 
Two thousand five hundred men marched out of the place into 
captivity. The AUies had sustained four thousand casualties in the 
siege. Marlborough was master of Bouchain. It was his last con- 
quest and command. 

Meanwhile his relations with Oxford ccmtinued apparently to im- 
prove. Evidently he tried to indicate that the necessary concessions 
1 Coxe, vl, 80. ® Ibid., 81-82. 
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might be made to France, leaving Spain to be cleared up later, 
and that he would undertake this task. “I must confess to you,” he 
wrote to Oxford (September 3), “the last six weeks have given me 
frequent and sensible remembrances of my growing old; the con- 
science of my doing my utmost for the Queen’s service, the hopes of 
her Majesty’s acceptance and the assurance of your friendship are 
my chief consolation, and ... if I can any way contribute towards 
the putting the war in Spain or any other part of the service on a 
better foot ... I pray you will not spare me.”^ 

Oxford for his part went very far in his protestations of friendship 
to Marlborough. He even touched upon the secret negotiations for 
peace which he was conducting, though his letters attained a very 
high economy of truth. 

Astgfist z%lSepUmber 8 

I have delayed mentioning a particular of great moment because 
I have no dpher to write to your Grace, but I shall reserve the whole 
to send by Lord Stair. In general it is this: the French made an offer 
to the Queen of a general peace, and to do it by the canal of England. 
The Queen’s answer was she would enter into no separate treat7, 
neither should it be transacted here; she had several things to demand 
for the good and quiet of her dominions, but she was resolved not 
to act without her allies, and particularly the States. They [the French] 
sent a paper in general promising satisfaction to all the allies, in 
barriers, in trade, and all other articles: this being thought too general, 
they have sent a man over to explain it: what he says will all be trans- 
mitted over by Lord Raby. 

And upon the personal issue: 

I can say no more than this, that I shall leave it to my actions to 
speak for me, and so give your Grace demonstration that I am the 
same man towards you as I was the first day I had the honour of your 
acquaintance; and I shall as heartily promote everything nrid^r your 
care as I did, or would have done, in any time since I have been 
known to you.® 

But all the time poison was working. 

St John to Oxford 

Windsor 

September ^ i-jii 

. . . John Drummond intended to leave Amsterdam tTit'g week, so 
that he will soon be here. Heinsius and Buys both told him their 
accounts from the army assured them that Torcy was in England. They 
^ Bath Papers, H.M.C., i, 208. 2 Matiborough Papers, p. 39 (a), 
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bodi desired the Duke of Marlborough might not be in the secret of 
the peace, and Buys reflected with warmth on the treatment which he 
had received fcom his Grace and from Lord Townshend when the 
last negotiation was on foot.^ 

One of Oxford’s correspondent wrote (September 1711): 

At the same time that the outed family are applauded above measure, 
and bloated on the success at Bouchain, I find they double their 
malice against your Lordship, and spare no cost to encourage pam- 
phlets against the Ministry. ’Tis a notion in the pamphlet shops that 
Whiggish libels sell best, so industrious are they to propagate scandal 
and falsehood. The taking of Bouchain now animates tbem afresh, 
*tis a mighty glorious thing for them to be as long in taking a little 
town as our ancestors have been in redudng all France; but why is 
Dunkirk spared all this time? either for treacherous reasons or out of 
remorse of conscience.® 

The project of wintering on the frontier had moved forward 
slowly. The Treasurer showed himself well disposed towards 
and made great play with providing the money and enjoining secrecy. 
The Dutch, however, were reluctant to promise their contribution. 
They had become with reason deeply suspicious of the En glis h 
Government. Marlborough still hoped to persuade them, and might 
well have succeeded had he been able to return to The ffegue 
immediately after the fall of Bouchain. This was, however, im- 
possible. The English Ministers received the Dutch objections with 
inward satisfaction. They found themselves in the agreeable position 
of obliging Marlborough and making a show of favouring his 
schemes without having to make any substantial exertion. It suited 
Bolingbroke particularly to throw the blame upon the backward 
allies. Mhrlborough in urging his scheme had stated, incautiously 
perhaps, that it was vital to a successful campaign in 1712. The 
Secretary of State lost no time in exploiting this admission with the 
Queen. “If the project has been disappointed,” he wrote (Septem- 
ber 25), “it has not been so by your Majesty, who gave ortte for 
readily entering into, the necessary measures on your part. However, 
it is of some use to have my lord Marlborough’s confisssion, that 
we may be disabled from doing anything the next year, and that 
the enemy may, perhaps, be in a condition to act offensively.”* 
This produced the deshed effect upon the royal mind. “I think,” 
wrote the Que«i to Oxford (September), “the D. of Marlborough 
shews plainer than ever by this new project his unwillingness for a 

1 Portland Papers, v, 84, 2 Ibid., 94. ’ Coxc, vi, no. 
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peace, but I hope our negociations will succeed and then it will not 
be in his power to prevent it.”^ 

Oxford seemed genuinely disappointed. “Ours is a very unlucky 
situation,” he wrote to Marlborough, “that every one is shrinking 
from the war, and at the same time casting tihe burthen upon Britain, 
and yet unwilling to let her have the least advantage. I would to 
God that our Allies would resolve either to make a good war or a 
good peace.”® 

Marlborough could do no more than put the facts before Heinsius.® 

He allowed himself to indulge the illusion that a friendly basis 
had been established between him and the Cabinet under which he 
was serving. He seems to have relied too much upon the Treasurer’s 
professions of goodwill. The warfere of pamphlets continued. One 
praising Marlborough’s strategy was thought erroneously by 
Ministers at home to have emanated from his chaplain. Dr Hare. A 
virulent counterblast by Mrs Manley was circulated. Marlborough 
on reading this was thrown into lively and excessive distress. 


John to Sarah 


Oct. 1711 


*I have receiv’d Your letters by Collins, and the print’d paper 
call’d Bouchain, as also a Trilhnous answer to itt, by which I am of 
opinion, as I have been for some time, that whilest these barbarous 
proceedings are in fashon, it were to be wished that We shou’d never 
apear in print, and endeavour to do all the good we can, without 
expecting ether favour or justice; it is impossible for me to espress 
the real concern I have had on the accotmt of. this barbarous hbel, 
when I am emparing my health, and venturing every thing for the 
good of my Country.^ 


He appealed, somewhat naively, to Harley to protect him firom 
such attacks while he was serving at the front. 

1 Bath Papers, i, 212. 2 Coxe, vi, 109. 

3 ★It will be in the power of the French [he wrote (September 28)] to have such 
a superiority as must give the law next campagne, csped^y if what I hear be trcw 
that you will not agree to the Project sent by Ld. Albemarle, fearing it might be 
contrary to the Treatys of Contribution made by M. Pesters. It is most certain that the 
foundation of that Project is to hinder the Enemy from making their magazines, 
which I think . . . must have given us a good Peace; but if the fact be so by the Treatys 
of Contribution that they are to make their magazines in quiet, I very much dread 
the consequences for the next campagne; & am very much afraid that if they make 
the right use of it, they may retake Bouchain, when our troops arc quartered at so 
great a distance as the Project of the Council of State sends them. I do not flatter 
myself that any representation of mine shou’d change your resolutions, but I clear my 
conscience by letting you know what I feat. [Heinsius Archives.] 

^ Blenheim MSS. 
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Marlborough to Oi^ord 

October 19, 1711 

. . . There are two papers lately published, on your side, and some 
copies are already got here; the tide of one is “Bouchain” and the other 
an answer to it. I do not know whether your lordship looks into such 
papers, and I heartily wish they had been kept from me. I am sure 
you cannot hear of one without the other; and when I protest to 
you I am no way concerned in the former, I doubt not but you will 
have some feeling of what I suffer from the latter. . . . The authors 
of these papers, as well the one as the other, are not only my enemies, 
they ate yours too, my lord; they are enemies to the Queen, and poison 
to her subjects; and it would be worth the while to make a strict search 
after them, that the punishment they deserve may be inflicted upon 
them. But all the remedy, all the ease I can at present expect, under 
this mortification is that you, my lord, would do me the justice to 
believe me in no way an abettor or encourager of what has given me 
a mortal wound; but I will endeavour to bear up under it.^ 

Considering that undoubtedly Sarah through Maynwaring was 
active in attacking the Government and that the Whig scribes plied 
f-bftir quills with partisan vigour, Oxford was entitled to the full 
advantage of his reply. 

Oxford to Mariborougf 

October 19/30 

... I hope my sentiments are so fully known of that villainous way 
of libelling, I need say little to your Gfrace upon that subject. When 
I bad the honour to be Secretary of State, I did, by an impartial prose- 
cution, silence most of them, until a party of men [i.e. the Whigs], 
for rbpir own ends, supported them against the laws and my prosecu- 
tion. I do assure your Grace I abhor the practice as mean and dis- 
ingenuous. I have made it so familiar to myself, by some years* 
experience, that as I know I am every week, if not every day, in some 
libel or other, so I would willingly compound that all the ill-natured 
scribblers should have licence to write ten times more against me, 
upon condition they would write against nobody else. I do assure 
your Grace I neither know nor desire to know any of the authors; 
and as I heartily wish this barbarous war was at an end, I shall be 
very ready to take any part in suppressing them.* 

■m 

After Bouchain Marlborough, stiU hoping to carry out his plan 
for the advanced winter quarters, had wished to a ttack Quesnoy. 
He rode out with the cavalry and reconnoitred th^ interveimg 
country. He persuaded Oxford to support this furtiwa: operation. 

1 Ccs^ vi, iai-i2i. . * 122^123. 
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But once again the Dutch in their uncertainty were disinclined to 
spend more life and treasure. They made no effort to provide the 
forage and supplies which Marlborough required, and after garrison- 
ing Bouchain and repairing its fortifications he withdrew upon 
Toumai, and in October sorrowfully dispersed the Grand Anny 
to its normal winter quarters. 

He now set out for home. He wrote to Oxford a letter so con- 
ciliatory and submissive as to be painful for his admirers to read, 
but for which there was justification in the tone of Oxford’s corre- 
spondence. 

October 1711 

But, my lord, as you have given me encouragement to enter into 
the strictest friendship with you, and I have done nothing to forfeit 
it, I beg your friendly ad-^ice in what manner I am to govern myself. 
You cannot hut itna§ne *twouId be a terrible mortification to pass by The 
Hague y with our plenipotentiaries there; and myself a stranger to their trans- 
actions; and what hopes can I have of ary countenance at home^ if I am not 
thought fit to be trusted abroad. I could have been contented to have 
passed the winter on the ftontier, if the States had done their part; 
but, under my present circumstances, I am really at a loss what part 
to take. My lord, I have put myself wholly into your hands, and shall 
be entirely guided by your advice, if you will be so kind as to favour 
me with it.^ 

We can see the answer he received ficom his letter to Sarah of 
October zz. 

*The intelligence You have had as to the particulars of the peace 
having been sent to me, is wilhout foundation, and I know the inten- 
tions of those that now govern is that I am to have nothing to do in 
the peace. This is what I am extreame glad off, but thay must not know 
it. ... As I am now convinced the peace will be conclud’d this Winter, 
I shall take my measures for living a retier’d life, if it may be in Eng- 
land I shall be glad of i^ if not my business shall be to seek a good climate^ 
for my Constitution is extreamly spoilt.* 

He also made a request to Oxford upon a matter petty enough to 
excite amusement. He had evidently allowed himself to be deceived 
by the Treasurer’s copious afebilities. But this was not the moment 
to ask for paltry favours. 

I entreat your lordship will please to direct Mr Lowndes to send 
orders to the Custom-house that my baggage, and some small remains 
of my camp provisions, may pass dkeedy to Whitehall, and be visited 
1 Coxe, -vi, HI. a Blenheim MSS. 
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there, as practised in former years. I flatter myself your 

lordship will believe me when I promise you I will make no iU use 
of this indulgence.^ 

“ Thus,” wrote General Kane, “ended the Duke of Marlborough’s 
last campaign, which may be truly reckoned amongst the greatest 
he ever made.” Natzmer goes even ferther. “The year 1711,” he 
wrote, was certainly the most glorious for my lord Duke. 

to God tlm success [the passing of the lines] must be attributed 
solely to his wisdom, and he can be justly given credit for it as a 
coup-de-titer ^ 

Some records of a regimental oificer are also available, and are of 
value.® 

In after-years Marlborough always looked back to the campaign 

1 Octobtt 26; (^xe, Vi, 114. 2 Natxmet. p. 328. 

3 From the family records of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon HalswelL 

Capiain Jamtt Gordon to Lieuterumt Svan, Royd Scots FusiUers 

f Septmbtr 12, lyii 

xThis yew the D. of Madb. has certainly made it appear that as of die rfoty 
of this war is due to him as aniebody else; for you know Prince Ei^cne had always 
the vogue before; not that I should pretend to detract £rom the Stedkg of dat 

great man, but only I would that every one have his due. Pray g^ve my respects to 
all my good fiicnds in your Regiment; and obHge your most obedient TtumM.. servant. 

And to James Murdock, minister of Kirkcordan: 

*We have been very busie this Summer; whereas when we took the field we were 
all persuaded we should be idle; but the D. of Marlborough, who is as &mous for 
Stratagems ^ ever Ulysses was and more happy in his victories than Hannibal 
under Providence and good Fortune, would not suffer us to be passive; but 
contrary we have been very active and successful in pushing the enemy, not only 
within the walls but in the field, having got over their prodigious lines, which nobody 
thought we should have done without a battel; but having never lost a man in the 
it is of more consequence to us than any battel we have fought rbia war, besides the 
considerable little Town of Bouchain; so the campaign being near an end, we reckem 
we have no more but to go to garrison very soon; for this end our army is diviefcd 
up and down the fields. 

And the next year: 

★How much the D. of Marlborough was traduced and detracted from, 

’em, how much his ingemous strategems and notable feats of war wete contemned »*nd 
set at nought witness the Siege of Bouchain. What a simple iwagnifirant [thing] it 
was reckoned and how contemptibly it was spoken of among^’em; tho’ the D. of 
Ormonde, when he saw and considered it; thought it as signal and ramgrTrobV ynrion 
as he ever either heard or read oi^ finding that we are thereby near master the Schddt; 
that there are above 76 villages in its Chatelleay, how inconsiderable so ever it be in 
itself ^d what prodigions diESculties there wete in the Si^e, which sometimes seem’d 
to be insuperable. I hope Sir Thtxtus Hammond [HmunetJ is gone hrane, sensHfie 
of a great many mistakes and fidse opinions abonchnee of his coit^)atriots labour 
under, and will endeavour to undeceive ’em, for sure the most part of ’em that has 
served under the D. of Madborough must love him for his sbitimg merit and capacity. 
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of 1711 with pride. The Blenheim tapestries made under his direc- 
tions assign to the capture of Bouchain a prominence over any of 
the great battles he had won. To understand this one must weigh 
the facts and figures. An army of perhaps 130,000 opposed by 
90,000 could normally undertake a first-class siege,' and provide a 
covering force which at any time could fight a battle behind entrench- 
ments, or even at a hazard in the open.' But for an army of 90,000 
to effect the conquest of a fuUy garrisoned fortress in the face of at 
least 96,000 was an overturning of all the rules and experience result- 
ing from twenty-five years of continuous war. 

, ' Thus ended the ten campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough, 
during which he had won four great battles and many secondary 
actions and combats, and had taken by siege thirty fortresses. In 
this process he had broken die military power of France, and 
I reduced the first off militai^hations to a condition in which they 
were no longer feared by any country. He had practically destroyed 
; the French barrier with the exception of some fortresses of the third 
; line, and at any time a road into France could be opened. During 
the whole of these ceaseless operations of war on the largest scale 
the world had seen, or was to see for several generations, confronted 
j by the main armies of France and their best generals, he had never 
; sustained a defeat or even a serious check. Hardly a convoy had 
I 5 been cut up or a camp surprised. The aspect which these afl^s 
I j wore to friend and foe alike was that of certain victory in any battle. 


Hete is a tribute which was sutely not uawdcome; * 

Thursday, Aufftst 9, 1711 

★Dear Grandpapa 

I did not write to you before because I could not congratulate you for any victory 
but now I heartily do upon that glorious success of passing the Lines performed by 
her Majestys Arms under your Command July 25 in the low countries. I hope you 
will go on in winning of Battles, taking of towns & beating & murin g the French in 
all m a nn er of ways, and then come home with a good peace & look back upon those 
glorious toils of the battles of Ramellies Bleinhekn Schelenberg &c & the sieges of 
oudenard Ghent &c. I am now at the Lodge in the litde Park & like it vcrry well 
the Bitds are verry pretty. I wish you all happiness & good success in all your under- 
takings. I hope you will think nothing of ^ this flattery, for it is my thoughts, & I 
cant help saying 

Happy the Isle with such a Heroe blest 
What Vertue dwells not in his loyal breast? 

On thursday 2 of August I presented the Banner to the Queen & was received but 
coldly. You see I write on tho I have no awnser. Your dutifull Grandson, 

[Blenheim MSS.] W. Godowhin 





Chapter Twenty-seven 

THE SECRET NEGOTIATIONS 

lyi 1 — JAlSfUARY-OCTOBER 

T he negotiations which eventually led to the Treaty of 
Utrecht must now be related. In 1715, when under 
George I the triumphant, and justly indignant, Whigs 
were busily seeking evidence for the impeachment of 
Oxford, a “Committee of Secrecy” was appointed to find out how 
the negotiations had first been set on foot; and also whether any 
overtures had been made by ex-Ministers for a Jacobite restoration 
in the event of Queen Anne’s death. The object so ardendy pursued 
was to fix a criminal responsibility upon Oxford which would 
deprive bitn of liberty, if not of life. Hopes centred upon Prior’s 
papers, which had been impounded by the new Whig Ambassador, 
Marlborough’s friend. Lord Stair. Prior had been Secretary at the 
English Embassy in Paris, and all transactions were believed to have 
passed through his hands. Nothing, however, rewarded this 
diligent search; all that was found was already public. In 1711 a 
letter from Versailles dated April 11/22 had reached London, had 
forthwith been brought before the Cabinet, and immediately com- 
municated through Lord Raby to the Dutch. No fault could be 
found with this, and efforts to go behind or beyond it proved frait- 
less. It was not until Torcy’s memoirs were published towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, when all the actors had been in their 
graves for two generations, that the truth, supplemented still later 
by research in the French archives, became known. 

When Marshal Tallard was Ambassador in London before the 
war he had as chaplain a French priest named Gaultier. Tallard, 
departing in 1702 upon the rupture between England and France, . 
left Gaultier, instructing him, in Torcy’s words, 

to prolong his stay in London as long as he was allow«l to dwell 
there, to watdi events discreetly, and to r^jort to tiie French Minister 
for Foreign Afl&irs, but to do this wiih the discretion necessary to 
avoid being looked upon and accused in England as a spy; therefore 
to write rarely, and in a tnantipr which would not draw upon him 
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an order of expulsion from England, or other usage even more ur 
pleasant.^ 

Eight years had passed during which the Abb6 had faithfull^ 
fulfilled his part. After a while he became chaplain to Count GaUas 
and was accustomed to celebrate Mass in his Embassy chapel. It 
this secure position he heard and saw all he could, but wrote seldon 
to France, and never upon military matters. No one had the slightesi 
idea that he was a French agent. Lord Jersey, a Tory-Jacobite noble 
of strong French sympathies, had been English Ambassador in Paris 
after the Peace of Ryswick. He had married a French Catholic, and 
this kdy was accustomed to attend Mass at GaUas’s chapel. There 
Gaultier became acquainted with her. He gained the confidence of 
the Jersey household, and thus extended his political and social 
contacts in London. Jersey, though not holding or seeking office, 
stood well with the new Ministers.^ In particular he was intimate 
with Harley, as he then was, and Shrewsbury. When, therefore, he 
found them eager for peace and looking around for some secret 
channel to France, he suggested the Abb6 Gaultier as a trustworthy 
emissary. The two English Ministers readily fell in with the idea. 
They confabulated with Gaultier, and, unknown to any other 
person, unknown to the Cabinet, unknown even to St John, Secre- 
tary of State, they sent him through the fines near Nieuport to Paris, 
where he arrived on January 7/18, 1711. He was charged to tell 
Torcy that the new Ministers sought peace and believed it necessary 
to the welfare of England, and that they would be glad if Louis XIV 
would propose to the Dutch a renewal of the conferences which had 
ended at Gertruydenberg in the summer. This time the English 
plenipotentiaries woxald make sure the negotiations should not be 
broken down by the Dutch. 

** Who would have said at this time,” wrote Torcy in his memoirs, 

that the property of that formidable Alliance of the enemies of France 
and Spain had reached its final limit; . . . that the Supreme Being Who 
fixes the bounds of the sea and calms when it pleases Him the force 
of its tides would stop so swiftly the torrent of so many victories; ’ 
that before two years had flowed away fiiese proud warriors, so drunk 
with their successes, would, confounded in their designs, restore to 
the King the most important fortresses they had captured; that there 
would no longer be any question of their demanding hostages to ,, 

1 Torcy, Mimoires, p. 666. 

* He was to get a pension of £^000 from France for his services (see Edinburg 
October 1835, p. 15). 
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guarantee llie inviolable word of a great King, nor of proposing as 
the foundation of a Treaty odious preliminaries; . . . that in spite of 
the efforts of the Alliance \Ligu^ and the advantages it had gathered, 
the grandson of St Louis chosen by Providence to reign in Spain 
would dwell secure upon his throne, recognized as monarch and 
lawful possessor of Spain and the Indies by a host of foes, who brought 
home after so many years of bloody war nothing but the crushing 
burden of the debts contracted to sustain their vast designs? ^ 

Torcy only knew Gaultier from his Secret Service reports.® He 
was greatly surprised to find his own skilful spy in London return- 
ing to him in the capacity of envoy from the British Government. 
Gaultier, departing brusquely from the actual terms of his mission, 
spoke at once as a zealous Frenchman. “Do you want peace? I 
come to bring you the means of negotiating and concluding peace 
independently of the Dutch, who are unworthy of the consideration 
of the King and of the honour whidb he has so often extended them 
by addressing hims elf to them, and by seeking to padfy Europe 
through them.’’ “To ask,” comments Torcy, “a Minister of 
Louis XIV if he wished for peace was like asking a sick man attacked 
by a long and dangerous malady if he wished to get well.” He 
showed, however, far more suspicion of his own employee, Gaultier, 
than had the two English Ministers. It seemed to him incredible 
that such proposals could reach him through such a channel. How- 
ever, the British emissary asked very little. “Give me,” he said, “a 
letter to Lord Jersey. Write to him simply that you have been very 
glad to If^tn from me that he was in good health; that you have 
charged me to thank him for his regards, and to give him your 
compliments. This letter will suffice by itself for my passport, and 
for my credentials to listen to any proposals which may be made to 
you. I will return to London, and bring them back in no time.” 

Torcy consulted the King, and all was discussed in council at 
Versailles. There was a naturd doubt whether the English advaiKcs 
were genuine, but the opinion prevailed that “the overtures of the 
mew Ministers were less deserving of suspicion, because it was their 
personal interest that the war which redounded to the prestige of 
their opponents should end at once.” It was decided to give 
Gaultier his letter. “There do not seem,” remarks Torcy, “any 
objections to writing iti hut many in refusing to do so.”* 

I Torcv, p. 66i. • . 

• The Abb6 had been tepotting tcgolady to Toicy dace about Jaiuaty 1710. See 

Salomon, p. 50. 

* Torcy, p. 666, 
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The Abb6 Gaultier did not transact business only with Totcy. 
With that Minister’s assent he also visited Marshal Berwick on 
Harley’s behalf. 

“He told me,” says Berwick, 

that he had orders to speak to me about the Pretender’s afikirs, and 
to concert with me the means of restoring him; but before he entered 
upon the point, he was to esa.ct a promise, first that no person at 
Saint-Germain, not even the Queen, should be privy to the matter; 
secondly, that Queen Anne should enjoy the Grown in tranquillity 
during her life, pfovided that she confimaed the possession of it to 
her brother after her death; thirdly, that sufficient securities should 
be given for the preservation of the Church of England, and of the 
liberties of the kingdom. To aU this, it may easily be imagined, that 
I readily consented, and I had the same confirmed to him by the Pre- 
tender, to whom I introduced him for that purpose. ... In order to 
shew that we would omit nothing, and to give proofs of our smcerity, 
we wrote to all the Jacobites to join in with the Court. This contri- 
buted greatly to make the Queen’s party so superior in the House of 
Commons that everything was carried there according to her wishes.^ 

Gaultier reached London on January a 8/February 8. He displayed 
Torcy’s letter to Harley, Shrewsbury, and (it is to be presumed) 
Jersey, whom alone it apparently concerned. By word of mouth 
he stated that the French were ready to treat and to come into 
conference. The two Ministers were disappointed that France was 
not more forthcoming. Perhaps they realized how very cheapening 
to their position Gaultier’s first mission had been. Ihey felt con- 
scious of a rebufif. Evidently Gaultier was made sensible of their 
mood, because in a letter dated February 13 he put something not 
far removed from an ultimatum before his French masters. He wrote 
that the ftiendly British Government earnestly hoped that a definite 
offer of peace would come to them ficom Paris, and in such a form 
that it would appear to have, arisen spontaneously from France. 
This alone would enable these Ministers who were running risks 
by their peace poUcy to preserve their reputation, both with Parlia- 
ment and their allies. He had, or affected to have, a hammer with 
which to drive this nail. The armies were assembling. Marlborough 
would soon take the field with Eugene at his side. “Be assured,” 
wrote Gaultier (February zy, 1711), 

that you wiU never have so fine an occasion of ending this quarrel 
t ha n that which is open to-day; for if the Duke of Marlborough 

1 Berwick, ii, 182-183. 
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shoxxld happen to gain another battle during the impending campaign 
in Flanders, the Queen with her new Ministers will be obliged to fall 
back once more into the hands of the Presbyterians, and God knows 
when we shall have an end to this war. 

And, a few days later (March lo), “They [our friends] are always of 
file same feelings here. . . . What then do you fear.^”^ 

Torcy and the French Government, from the King downward, 
had their fears, but their hesitation was due rather to their growing 
hopes. Some profotmd and to them blessed change had occurred in 
England, and the whole Alliance might collapse. The Great Coimcil 
which sat around the King, with Madame de Maintenon close at 
hand, became conscious not merely of relief, but of a wonderful 
opportunity. In this atmosphere the discussion was hard, and 
Torcy, who was determined not to lose the thread, or cord even, that 
had been thrust into his hands, had serious anxieties. A further 
interchange between the Governments took place without modify- 
ing the issue. In the end the shadow of Marlborough taking the 
field, and the chance which none could ignore of another shattering 
batde, decided the French to comply with the wishes of the English 
Ministers. Torcy dwelt upon the Dutch reports— coloured no doubt 
— of the steadfastness of the new English Government To break 
at this point, he wrote, would have been in effect 

to preserve to this General the dangerous authority which he had 
over the troops, and to leave him still in the command of the Armies: 
it would in any case be difficult to deprive him of it; his reputation was 
too firmly established, and no capi^ fruit could yet be imputed to 
him. No general officer in Engird possessed the same talents, and 
none could fill his place in the confidence of the Allies. The new 
Ministers had curtailed his authority; but tibis rather futile mark of 
their ill-will in itself showed him that he was feared and that his 
services were indispensable. He was irritated by the affionts made to 
his wife, to his affies, to his friends, and by seeing their enemies 
promoted in their places. They had vexed him still more in cutting 
off part of the power he had wielded in preceding years, but none 
the less they had left him enough to revenge himself. The sole way 
of reducing him to the rank of an ordinary subject^ was to mak e 
peace.* 

Thus Torcy records the arguments he had used. They prevailed, 
and when Gaultier arrived on April 6/17 to procure the reply the 

1 French Foreign Office Archives, “Angleterte,” tome 2}z; qaottd in O. Weber, 
Dtr Friide von Utrecht^ p. 27. 

* Torcy, p. 66j. 
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Council met to consider a formal French proposal for a treaty, first 
with England, but carrying with it the consequence of a general 
peace. “As no one could doubt that the King was in a condition 
to continue die war with honour, it should not be taken as a sign of 
weakness that his Majesty was prepared to break the silence which 
he had kept since the separation at Gertruydenberg.” Accordingly 
the King offered to negotiate peace on the following basis: Ihe 
English should have effective guarantees for the. future of their 
commerce in Spain, in the Indies, and in the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Dutch should have an adequate Barrier for the safety 
of their Republic; and this Barrier should be “agreeable to the 
English nation”; the Dutch should further have entire freedom and 
security for theic trade. Arrangements would be made in good faith 
and in the most reasonable spirit to satisfy all the allies of England 
and Holland. “As the success of the King of Spain’s affairs opens 
new expedients for settling the disputes about the Spanish Monarchy, 
an effort will be made to surmount the difficulties in this quarter, 
and to safeguard the commerce and generally the interests of all 
Powers engaged in the present war.” Q>nferences should be opened 
at once upon this basis, and the King would treat either with England 
^d Holland alone or jointly with them and their allies, according 
as England might wish. Aix-la-Qiapelle or Li6ge might be the scene 
of the conferences for a general peace, at the choice of England.^ 

Gaultier delivered this very important document, dated April 
ii/aa, in London ten days later. Harley was still indoors, absorbed 
in the financial schemes he was preparing for Parliament. Up to this 
point his only Ministerial confidant had been Shrewsbury. It was 
now necessary to inform the Dutch. Shrewsbury had ventured thus 
far in this ddicate and, in those days, dangerous transaction. But 
now he was determined that the responsibility should be shared 
with the Cabinet. His wishes prevailed. The French note was 
brought before the Cabinet and sent to the Dutch “as a paper come 
to the Queen’s hands, without saying how.” 

It was not until this Cabinet (April 26) that St John, the Secretary 
of State who has been so often credited 'jyith the whole of the peace 
negotiations, was allowed to enter into them. Hitherto he had been 
writing to Drummond, now the important link with the Dutch 
party, assurances for the benefit of the Dutch of the British resolve 
to prosecute the war to the end, and to make peace only in common. 
Repressing whatever surprise or resentment he may have felt at 

1 Lamberty, vi, 669. 
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haYing been kept in the dark, or possibly not knowing even now 
of Gaultier’s to-ings and fro-ings, he accepted the new position. 
Harley, while moving towards a very large objective in the mole- 
like fashion which he enjoyed, had taken little care of detail. Lord 
Jersey had fed Gaultier with all sorts of suggestions, and made 
through him offers which went far beyond anything that the two 
Ministers had contemplated. He had let it be supposed that England 
would give up Gib^tar and Minorca,^ and, above all, he had 
fostered the idea that all these peace parleys, so precious in them- 
selves, were but the preliminary to the succession of the Prince of 
Wales upon the death of the Queen. In fact, the French Govern- 
ment had been amazed at the language which Gaultier seemed to 
be authorized to use on behalf of Britain. Now and henceforward 
the business passed out of these irresponsible hands into the masterly, 
if unscrupulous, grip of St John. Within a few weeks of the receipt 
of the French proposal he had taken that complete control of t^ 
whole negotiation which he never relinquished until the Treaty of 
Utrecht wds signed. 

The Cabinet in general were also at this time apprised of Ihiicfs 
South Sea project Buckingham urged that a demand should be 
made upon the French for ** cautionary towns,” or more properly 
‘treaty ports,’ in the West Indies and South America, in order that 
the hopes which were to be aroused might be capable of fulfilment 
It was therefore decided to send not only Gaultier but Idatthew 
Prior, who was in St John’s particular circle, and had diplomatic 
experience in France, to Paris, to ask for additional easements and 
to procure from the French more explicit undertakings upon the 
commercial aspect. “I always thought it very wrong,” said the 
Queen, “to send people abroad of meane extraction j but since you 
think Mjr Prior will be very useful! at this time, I will comfdy with 
your desire.”® Prior’s commission was extensive. Now for the first 
time, at the beginning of July, there appears a written document on 
the British side of the negotiations. It was remarkable: 

Le sicur Prior est pleinement instruit et autorisi de communiquer 
k la France nos demandes Pr^liminaircs, et dc nous en ispporter la 
rdponse. 

A. RA 

This document was, of course, disclosed to the Committee of 
Secrecy in 1715; and it was immediately noticed that the Queen 

1 See French Fordgn Office Archives, “Angtetetr^’^ tome 235, f. 43. 

2 Bath Papers, i, 217. ® P.R.O-, Treaty Papers, f. ij. 
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had given this general and ^-reaching authority to a comparatively 
s rpali personage upon her own sign manual. No Minister cared, or 
dared, to take formal responsibility for this extraordinary ‘power.* 
Anne was willing as sovereign ^one to bear the brunt before 
Parliament. When in due course Prior in his examination was 
asked, “Did the Lord Treasurer send you to France?** he was able 
to reply, “No, I was sent by the Queen.** This evidence, coupled 
with the document, was insurmountable, and after four years 
Harley*s subtlety and foresight stood him in good stead. 

Thus empowered. Prior proceeded in the deepest secrecy, which 
nevertheless was to some extent already penetrated,^ to Versailles, 
where he arrived on the evening of July zi. He had three inter- 
views with Torcy. In the first he unfolded the English demands. It 
was the purpose of the new Government to secure substantial com- 
mercial advantages for England by agreement with the Frendi 
before hampering themselves with claims on behalf of the Allies. 
England required, first, the right to import African negro slaves 
into the West Indies and South America, termed in the discussions 
the Assiento; secondly, the naval bases of Gibraltar and Minorca; 
thirdly, the cession of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and various 
fishing and trading rights in those quarters; fourthly, the demolition 
of the fortifications at Dunkirk; and, fifthly, the recognition by 
France of the sovereignty of Queen Anne. After these requirements 
had been set forth Prior was instructed to ask for the everlasting 
division of the crowns of France and Spain, an adequate Barrier for 
Holland, an especial barrier for the Duke of Savoy, and a barrier 
for the Empire. Nothing was said about the succession in England; 
nothing about -the Germanic frontiers on the Rhine; nothing about 
the Emperor’s claims in Italy, Spain, Bavaria, or the Netherlands. 
All this was left for future discussion. 

At Prior’s last interview Torcy, feeling himself in the presence of 
a Government which wished to make a separate peace for its own 
special advantage behind the backs and at the expense of its allies, 
felt sufSdently emboldened to ask abruptly, “What is France to 
have from England in return for all this?” In all previous negotia- 

^ Bry^ts to Mctrlborou^ 

June 9/20, 1711 

■*It is lookt upon here as certain, that thete ate Propositions in agitation for a General 
Peace. Y. G. must undoubtedly be appdsed of them, if there are, tho 3^® treaty is carried 
on 'witb y® utmost secrecy, if there is one, I am inclined to believe, that y® Message which 
was sent with so much privacy about three weeks ago to Holland was upon that 
account [Stowe Collection, 57, v, 89-93; Huntington Library, California.] 
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tions England liad ptesaibed terms in conjuncticMi with her allies. 
The atmosphere was different now. A transaction which would be 
regarded as odious by all except its peculiar beneficiaries, and not a 
general peace, was on the board, or, rather, under it. Prior, who, 
though a good poet, was not lacking in diplomatic experience or 
skill, and who knew France and the French well, was taken aback. 
Like other Englishmen, he had nursed for some years the feeling, 
bom of unbroken success, that we had only to ask what we thought 
reasonable to receive it. He replied, Spain and the Indies for 
Philip V.” “Have you, then,” inquired Torcy, “Spain at your 
disposal?” Prior was astonished at this rejoinder, Torcy pursued 
his advantage. He read to Harley^s envoy the latest batch of Pet- 
kum’s letters ficom Holland, from which it appeared, or was made 
to appear, that the Dutch, fearing an English desertion, were them- 
selves ready to enter into private preliminaries. 

No progress was made in these conversations, except that it 
became cleat that Great Britain was entirely resolved on peace and 
persuaded it could be obtained on the terms she wished; and that 
France saw enormous opportunities, first from British over-eager-, 
ness, and secondly from disagreements among the Allies the moment 
they became aware of the secret negotiations. Upon the commercial 
aspect there was a complete deadlock. So it was decided that Prior 
and Gaultier should return to London, and that the discussions 
should be resumed there. Mesnager, the French commercial expert, 
was also to go, but to travel separately. Mesnager entered England 
without detection, but Prior, by die untutored zeal of a Customs 
official, was arrested at Dover. He was, of course, released as soon 
as he produced the warrmt of the Secretary of State. But the fact 
became known outside the dose Court md Gibinet cirde, and 
rumour immediatdy ran rife.^ 

The lengthy document containing Mesnagafs instrudicais was 

1 Bry^tt to Marlborou^ 

yitput23, 17*1 

*Wc have a strong report in town of a secret negotiatk»i of peace berqg c ani e ti 
on, that which cooSxaxs people in this opinion is the search that was ktdy made 
of some persons as they landed upon coming over fixKn France, hot were released^ again 
upon produdng passes from, the Secretary o£ State and all their papers deUvered 

to ^ifn. . . , Mr Prior was declared to be one of the number, I would ttotiJe 
your Grace with a matter of town talk if I had not a rca^ to lookjupon it as hdqg 
true and that he went over about three weeks with Monsienr de Totcy^s secreCKty, 
and whether the treaty been desired by 4e French and what pro^ses have been 
ofiered or asked I am wholly a strange: to, 

P.S. There was a Coundl last Sunday at Windsor and his Grace the Duke of Somer- 
set did not endeavour to come into it. {Blen hei m MSS.} 
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remarkable because it showed that the French only half believe< 
that the English Ministers were bent upon a separate peace. Th» 
French still expected that they would be confronted with a demanc 
for general preliminaries afiFechng all the Allies. If, however, the 
British policy was really as base and unscrupulous as it had beet 
presented, then very considerable sacrifices would be made by France 
to secure the effective detachment of Britain from the Granc: 
AUiance. Mesnager therefore had authority on this assumption tc 
concede Gibraltar anyhow, and Minorca or even Corunna in the 
last resorti to meet the English claims in North America; and to 
agree, if nothing else would suffice, to the razing of Dunkirk. 
Furthermore, as something had to be said about the Rhine, although 
the English had not mentioned it, he was allowed to indicate the 
cession of Kehl and Breisach as a sop to the Empire and the Germanic 
states. 

Prior met the inner Cabinet on August i8. The discussion was 
resumed at Windsor the next day, and here, for the first time, St 
John’s co-Secretary of State, Dartmouth, was made party to the 
negotiations. He was informed, but he was also excluded. St John, 
who was the most capable Minister, and the only one who spoke 
good French, wrestled with Mesnager. From August imtil October 
these hagglings continued. Mesnager found that the English Minis- 
ter was undoubtedly resolved upon a private peace for Britain, 
without worrying too much about the allies. He therefore gradually 
conceded all that his instructions allowed him. In return he asked 
that the British Government shoidd commit itself positively, and 
not merely by indifference, to the compensatory demands which 
France would make upon the allies of Britain. BF England was to 
have special consideration she must not ’wrangle with France at any 
later stage because of the disappointments of her comrades in the 
war. Mesnager sought to shape the dual pre liminari es in this sense, 
and St John, intent upon the specml gains of England, allowed the 
document to take this form. Shrewsbury, who followed the negotia- 
tions with closer attention that the other Ministers, evidently felt 
increasing uneasiness, particularly about Dunkirk, the Protestant 
Succession, and the removal of the Pretender firom France.^ Anne 
herself was less troubled. “Since I saw you,” wrote the Queen to 
Oxford (September 19), “Lord Chamberl^ has talked a good deale 
to me about the Peace, and I hope he will act very heartily in it, 
tho’ he seems a Httle fearful!. ”2 

^ Shrewsbuty to Oxford; Bath Papers, i, aai. 
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By the begi nning of October the results of this process were 
ready for the Cabinet. A conference to discuss the French offers 
was held between the Ministers involved. At this meeting Mcsnagcr 
was led inadvertently into an indiscretion. With some simplicity, 
he asked what the British Government proposed about the Succes- 
sion in England, and generally about the Jacobite question. It 
almost seems that he had not heard of Gaultier’s conversation with 
Berwick. The effect of his question firo2e the Ministers into silence. 
For a time not one could think of anything to say. Then St John 
intervened roughly, and possibly on the spur of the emergency. 
“It would be impossible,” he said, “for England to make peace 
with a country in which the Pretender was living.” That this 
represented the public position of Shrewsbury and most of the 
Min isters is undoubted. It was not, however, a decision to which 
they had deliberately come; nor was it in accordance with the con- 
versation which Gaultier had held in January with Berwick, in 
consideration of which the English Jacobites in Parliament had given 
their support to the Ministry during the whole session. 

The comment which forces itself upon the student of these times 
is that this vigorous declaration of inveterate war against any Power 
which gave asylum to the Prince of Wales was made by the states- 
man who only three years later was Jacobite Secretary of State at 
Saint-Germains . St J ohn had the character which enabled him to say 
anything which the moment required in the most brilliant and 
decisive manner. He could hit any nail direcdy on the head with his 
hammer; which nail did not seem, in his brief heyday, to be particu- 
larly important. 

The Queen to Os^ord 

Septmher 24, 171X 

I have this business of the Peace soe much at hart, that I cannot 
help giveing you this trouble to ask if it noay not be proper to order 
Mr Secretary, in case he finds M. Mesnager very averse to the new 
propossition, not to insist upon il^ and if you think it right I hc^ 
you will take care hir Secretary has such an order in my name, 'for 1 
think there is nothing soe mudi to be feared as the letting the Treaty 
goe out of our hands.^ 

It now became indispensable once again to widen the cirde of 
those responsible. Poulett, Bishop Robinson, and Buckingham were 
for the first time apprised of die work of the year. The upshot of this 
serious conclave was the general feeling, voiced by Shrewsbury, 

^ Bath Papers, h 218. 
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that the draft preliminaries, however advantageous, were too shame- 
less for publication. Even St John, while parading his work, ad- 
mitted that “it required dressing up.” Accordingly Prior was 
sent to Mesnager to rewrite the section which concerned the allies 
in terms which would throw some doak, or at least some veil, over 
their naked, cynical realism. The French emissary was deeply 
embarrassed. All that he had given to England had laeen upon the 
basis of her flagrant public desertion of her alUes. Now, having 
pocketed their specM advantages, the English Cabinet wished 
apparently to be protected ftom some at least of the strictures which 
would be passed upon them by their comrades. Mesnager therefore 
asked for time to communicate with Versailles. However, St John 
rose to the occasion, and with the compulsive violence of a vital 
mind induced him to take the responsibility. On October 8 the 
three documents relating to the English claims, to the interests of 
the allies, and to the special interest of Savoy were signed between 
England and France, and approved by the Queen. 



Chapter Twenty-eight 
HANOVER INTERVENES 

I7I I — ^JUNE-NOVEMBER 

T he tale of these times should not be told as if it were 
wrong for an Opposition to seek to become a Govern- 
ment, or for Ministers at die head of the State to labour 
diligendy for peace. The stigma upon them lies some- 
what differently. Just as they had obtained power, not by free 
debate in Parliament, but by a backstaics intrigue with the Queen, 
so they sought a peace by a greedy and treacherous desertion ofj 
their allies. In the first case, they infringed every principle of Parlia- 
mentary government as accepted in Great Britain to-day. Ih the 
second, they violated the whole structure of personal and intema- 
tidnal good friidi,' of which British Governments have so often 
prided themselves oh being the architects and defenders. All this, 
however, was but the starting-point. The career of deliberate bad 
faith for special national advantage, pursued by Ministers whose 
personal interests were also engaged, had but begun. It was now 
confined to the words of documents and the mutterings of Cabinet 
conclaves. Presently we shall see it translated into action in the field 
and in the face of the common enemy; and few who study it with 
attention will be surprised at the old French taunt, “Perfidious 
Albion.” 

England and France were now agreed upon the preliminaries, 
and the special interests of England were only too well protected. 1 
St John next addressed himself to the task of reconciling the allies ' 
to the Anglo-French basis. He thought at first this would be easy. 
The Dutch, who had hitherto only been shown Torc/s letter of 
April II, had passed the summer in uncertainty and suspidon. They 
had perhaps been inclined to follow the British example of direct 
and separate contact with France. They had not made any formal 
complaint upon the tenns of the Torcy letter; and St John might 
reasonably claim that they were not disturbed by it None of the 
other allies had been informed at all. Now in October the pre- 
liminaries, apart from the secret Anglo-French agreement ^ were circulated 
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to the allied Courts. Vehement opposition developed at once firom 
two quarters. The first was, of course, Vienna. The Emperor 
protested by every means in his power — and there were many— 
against the proposal to deprive the house of Hapsburg of Spain 
and the Indies. On this, as Charles VI or as Charles m, he had a 
strong case against England. Was it not at the English request that 
he had gone to Spain to fight so long and hard for the Peninsular 
monarchy? Had he not twice been proclaimed King of Spain at 
Madrid? Had not the English Parliament above all odier bodies or 
powers in Europe proclaimed and ceaselessly ingeminated' “no 
peace without Spain*’? Yet now England appeared ready to turn 
her back on all this. Why? Was this the whole of the transaction? 
Were the so-called French proposals for discussion in fact a bargain 
already struck between England and France? What lay behind? 

Continental historians like Klopp naturally dwell upon the ill- 
usage of the Emperor Charles; but there is another side. No allied 
Power had more at stake in the war than the Empire. None had 
made greater promise to contribute to it. But what had been the 
performance? Where had been those ninety thousand men whom 
in the original treaty the Empire had bound itself to tnaintgin upon 
the Rhine and in the Northern theatre? Where had been that 
support which the Hapsburg Emperor professed to enjoy from the 
Germanic states? The feeble, ill-paid armies, never rising above 
forty thousand, which under unhelpful or incapable commanders 
had appeared upon the Rhine had been the laughing-stock of friend 
and foe. The contmgents which the Germanic princes should have 
sent to thek supreme liege lord had only appeared in the guise of 
mercenary troops paid and ma i n tained by the Sea Powers. Nothing 
had been given freely to the Empke. That decrepit body, paralysed 
from the outset by the Bavarian desertion and the Magyar revolt, 
had utterly failed in aU its engagements. Vienna itself had been 
saved by the batde of Blenheim, gained in Central Europe by British 
soldiers and by contingents maintained by England and Holland. 
Even the troops which Eugene had led with quenchless valour and 
unsurpassed skill had been largely provided by the Sea Powers. His 
Ti^ campaign was sustained almost entkely by British money and 
alhed contingents. His attempt on Toulon was similarly founded, 
and there remained much reproach about the ineffectual use of these 
resources. The Empke had shown itself quite unmindful of the 
Common Cause, which now played so large a part in thek protesta- 
tions, when they weakened the Toulon expedition for the sake of 
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acquiring territorial gains at Naples. The military convention which 
they had made with France at the end of 1706 had shown no con-' 
sideration for aUied interests, and had liberated large numbers of 
French troops, cut off and invested in the fortresses of the Milanese, 
to face Marlborough in Flanders in 1707. 

Klopp, while admitting the woeful facts of physical fulure, still 
claims that the Empire Imd acted loyally and correctly. This loyal 
and correct attitude had, however, been maintained wMe they were 
carried shoulder-high by the Sea Powers. Perfidy among allies is 
justly odious, but failure to fulfil solemn undertakings and make 
adequate contribution to the common cause is not distinguishable, 
in its consequences at least, from perfidy. No British Government 
was therefore unprovided with an answer to the Austrian reproach. 
To bring all this to a point St John had at the end of June asked 
that eight thousand of the Imperialist troops released from Hungary 
should be sent to reinforce the Duke of Savoy and encoui^e his 
offensive. It was a request which courted a refusal, which the 
Secretary could turn to good account. ‘*We must look upcwi a 
refusal,” he wrote with characteristic cant (June 12), “as an eJss&luPs 
desertion of the Common Cause He could write this while he was 
corresponding with Torcy upon the basis that the allies were tt^ 
“common enemy.” 

It was not from the Empire but from another quarter that the 
real thrust against the new British policy was delivered. The 
Elector of Hanover held a fer stronger position in everyt hing that 
concerned England than the Emperor. His troops had fought well 
throughout the war in the main theatre and in Madborough’s 
battles. His son had risked his life in the charge at Oudenarde. But 
far mote important than such actions or gestures was the fret that 
he was the proclaimed constitutional heir to the British throne. All 
party politics in England revolved around him. We have seen 
perfervid attempts of Oxford, Shrewsbury, and St Jolm to gain 
his good graces. Well might tiiey try; for the Queen’s heakh, for 
many years precarious, gave no assurance of a lengthy reign. At 
any timp. a recurrence of her gout or some other of the maladies 
by which she was afflicted might remove her from the scene. Where 
t hen would be those proud Ministers who had obtained power ^ 
her frvour and Abigail’s intrigues if they now set foen^elvcti m 
direct hostility to the sincere desires and the treaty righe o£ thdh 
future sovereign? Although two generations had passed since the 

1 BoUt^frokt CorrtspondBtKt^ i, 241, 
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axe had fallen upon an English Minister as the result of impeach- 
ment for policy apart from rebellion, no one could say that the 
practice might not be revived. The fate of the great Lord Strafford 
vras still vivid in men’s minds. The weapons of impeachment and 
attainder remained in full existence. They were perhaps blunted 
by the insensible but ceaseless march of culture and civilization 
which distinguished this great period in our history. But it would 
not talcp long to sharpen the axe on the Tower grindstone. That 
these possibilities were never forgotten by the public figures of the 
age of Anne is revealed by innumerable references in their letters. 
Morl hnrmigh certainly never had the assurance that even his victories 
could protect him &om impeachment. The dispossessed Whigs 
£com now onward never ceased to declare of Harley that they “ would 
have his head” should they regain power. The Hanoverian acces- 
sion would give them power. A quarrel with the sovereign desig- 
nate upon the high issue of the abandonment of the war might easily 
inspire power with vengeance. 

r The attitude of the Court of JH^over became at once vehemently 
' hostile to the peace and to the new advisers of Queen Anne. This 
■ was even so rnarked as to show a very considerable detachment on 
the part of the Elector from his prospects of gaining the British 
throne. Evidently by his antagonism to the Tory Ministers, who 
would presumably be in office on a demise of the Crown, he tempted 
them for their own sakes to look elsewhere for a successor, if that 
were possible. They might well fiac:e the perils of sucdi a course if 
it became the only escape from other equal dangers. Hitherto they 
had hoped that the lure of the carown of Great Britain would far 
outweigh any pride in the Electoral Hat. It now appeared that the 
Elector was at heart a Hanoverkn prince rather than a candidate 
for the British throne, and that he did not hesitate to base his chance 
of succession upon the Whigs and upon Whig policy at home and 
abroad. These developments intensified severely the passions of the 
British parties during the last years of Anne, until at times they 
seemed almost to revive in a gender period the merciless hatreds 
of Charles II’s reign and of the Popish Plot. 

During these months the whispers had grown in Whitehall. 
The allied ambassadors in their anxiety obtruded themselves on 
Ministers and asked awkward questions. Oxford was not handy 
at replying. _ He lied obdurately without convincing. Sometimes he 
talked confusedly for an hour without creating any impression but 
that of mistrust. On October 5, meeting HoSamm at Court, he 
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said, *‘I beg you to see that no time is lost in submitting the plan of 
campaign for Spain, which has already been asked for a number of 
times. I am afraid it may arrive too late.” HofEmann smiled sardoni- 
cally at him. “Idave we really got to make a plan of campaign for 
Spain, when every one here knows that a peace is concluded, or at 
least certain? Indeed, if rumour is to be trusted, I should not like 
to carry the news to King Charles.” “I should, though,” replied tihe 
Treasurer genially. “How is that, when Spain and the Indies are 
to be given to tihe Duke of Anjou?” “There is no question of 
that,” asserted Oxford, turning sharply away to end the conversa- 
tion.i 

St John throughout this interval had been more artistic. He 
diffused ceaselessly an atmosphere of defeatism and uncertainty. He 
threw out a continuous stream of hints that the Alliance was break- 
ing up. Every one was playing for his own hand. Only the Queen, 
of course, as he made out, was faithfully, laboriously, quixotically, 
adhering to the Common C^use. When Brigadier Palmes, of Blen- 
heim day, returning from Vienna, suggested that opportunity was 
favourable for capturing Sicily, St John rq)lied, “How do you know 
that the Court of Vienna is not at this very moment secretly negotiat- 
ing with France?” To the Savoyard envoy he said, “Are you sure 
that negotiations are not proceedMg in Holland?” And to the Hano- 
verian he remarked, don’t say that we have anything in hand, 
but if we had we should be doing nothing more than what others 
have long been doing.”* In this way he rocked and shook all the 
foundations of the Alliance, and sought to encourage the signatories 
to break their bond and shift for themselves, well knowing he and 
his colleagues had stolen the decisive march upon them all. It is 
an astonishing proof of the basic strength of Ae structure that it 
did not collapse entirely during the summer. 

His relations with GaUas soon became unpleasant. GaUas was a 
deeply informed, fameeing, 2ealous servant of Charles m and of the 
Empire. His ability and his knowledge made him feared and hated 
by the Secretary of State, laden with his covert designs. Gaiks 
became conscious that the Government had surrounded him with a 
network of spies. He. mentions some names in his dispatches. He 
was, however, more successful in finding out the secrets of others 
than in guarding his own. He was not aware that a trusted servant 
of his household, the priest Gaultier, who oflSciated in his ch^>el, 
had long been the agent of France, and had now also become the 

1 Klopp, xiv, 175. * Ibid.f 115. 
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agent of England. A more deadly seduction followed. Whether or 
not Gaultier guided St John into the secret circle of Gallas’s em- 
bassy is not Imown, though it is a reasonable assumption. At any 
rate, in the summer of 1711 St John had bribed the first Secretary 
of the embassy, one Qemente, to betray his ambassador. Clemente 
delivered to the Secretary of State Gallas’s reports to Barcelona and 
Vienna, together with the cipher which translated them. St John 
had the adv^tage of reading in the dispatch of July 31a very candid 
account of himself and his principal colleagues, which rings true 
to-day. Gallas wrote: 

He [Oxford] is so well informed in internal afiairs that he may 
almost be regarded as perfect in that respect, but he knows very 
little of foreign afeirs ; yet he is always with the Queen. ... To talk 
to Dartmouth is like talking to a brick wall. St J ohn is just the opposite. 
He investigates everything, takes everything in, and can always be 
relied upon to make a formal statement. Neither his rank, his credit 
capacity, or steadiness make one believe him. Moreover, his arro- 
gance and excessive fiery temper are increasing ficom day to day to 
such an extent that one cannot penetrate his real ideas. Besides this, 
he is given to the bottle and debauchery to the point of almost making 
a virtue out of his open affectation that public affairs are a bagatelle 
to him, and that his capacity is on so high a level that he has no need 
to give up his pleasures in the slightest degree for any cause.^ 

And again Quly 31), “The Ministers and the dominant party are 
enemies rather than friends of the Alliance.”® 

Moreover, Gallas had a plan. He urged that some personality 
of the highest repute should be sent to London to question Ministers 
and grip the situation. Obviously Priuce Eugene was the man. All 
through the summer Gallas was suggesting this to his masters. They 
dallied. Eugene was indeed to come; but too late. 

Naturally St John and Oxford were entitled to regard Gallas as 
a dangerous, inveterate opponent. We need not waste iudignation 
upon the trick of opening, decoding, or suppressing the corre- 
spondence of ambassadors, privileged under the law of nations; for 
this practice did not end with the eighteenth century. St John by 
October felt j&ee to indulge his resentment against Gallas. The 
Ambassador had ceased to attend his receptions. Although Gallas 
was bhssfally unaware of St John’s information, the two men were 
no longer on speaking terms. The note setting forth the French pro- 
posals was now presented by St John to the allies. Gallas received 

’ Gallas, July 17; Klopp, xiv, 116. * Loe, Ht. 
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his copy. He treated it with slight consideration. St John expressed 
his disgust to Raby, created Earl of Strafford in September: 

“He calls the proceeding an enigma, and in short, speaks the 
language which the impertinence of an Austrian Minister, improved 
by the encouragement and conversation of a saucy Action, might 
make one expect. It shall be no fault of mine if he does not receive 
such a reply as, by the decency of it, will give him reason to be 
ashamed, and as, by the resolution of it, will confound him.”^ 

It was the peculiar quality of St John to be able to brand in the 
most caustic terms in others the e?act conduct which he was him- 
self pursuing. To criticize a Government of which he was a member 
was “to attack the Queen.” His opponents were always “a shame- 
less faction.” The allies were always guilty of the basest duplicity. 
He was unfeignedly indignant at the espionage and corruption by 
which he felt himself surrounded, and to which he made a notable 
contribution. He could use all arguments and all rhetoric on all 
sides of all questions, and he did it with a zest and pith which almost 
enlists us in the cause he championed at the moment. He had good 
reason to be annoyed when, the day after the French note had been 
sent in secrecy to ihe allies, its text appeared in the Whig news-sheet. 
There was a great sensation. “Both Whigs and Tories in the coffee 
houses were so astonished at the terms that tihey looked at each other 
without speaking. The stocks on the exchange fell several points.”* 
GaUas reported that “the publication of the new scandalous pre- 
liminaries last Sunday by ^e Daily Courant has made Tories and 
Whigs terrified and dumb.” 

The Ministry asserted that Gallas had disclosed the secret. They 
may well have had conclusive but unpublishable proof at their 
disposal. Anyhow they had an ample case against Gallas if they 
wished to get rid of him. They knew ftom his intercepted letters 
that he had arranged to have Peterborough shadowed on his 
mission as ambassador to Vienna. They had had his own optnicm 
of them set before them in terms which to men of intelligence must 
have appeared particularly 'insulting because so shrewd. They 
found, however, a difficulty in dismissing Count Gallas: he had 
already been recalled. The Emperor Charles VI had summoned him 
to Vienna. It was possible none the less to inflict on him an affiront 
which travelled round Europe. On October 26 the Master of tlK 
Ceremonies announced to him that, “owing to ffie di^fleasure his 
conduct had caused her, die Queen had forbidden him th^ Court, 

1 BoUngbroke Comspondmt, i, 404. * H offm a nn , Oetdaer 27; Klopp, xiv, 178. 
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and would explain her reasons to the Emperor. Announcements 
from the Emperor through another servant would be acceptable to 
the Queen.” 

St John used his Post Boy to vilipend the Ambassador, and hold 
him up to the anger of the Tory Party. Nevertheless, in the solid 
tolerances of those days Gaiks, though excluded from his functions, 
remained for many weeks in England as a private person. The 
manners of the eighteenth century permitted the most scathing 
official discourtesies to subsist by the side of very considerable 
minor politeness. 

Marlborough’s overtures, through Stair and in his correspon- 
dence with Oxford, had ksted during the campaign. Many persons 
not privy to these communications believed that an effective combi- 
nation between the General and the Lord Treasurer would be a 
supreme advantage to the public. It would afford the best chance 
eitiier of “a good peace or a good war.” It would secure the Hano- 
verian Succession beyond all question. It would furnish the Queen 
with a Government of a moderate character, representative of both 
parties and at the mercy of neither. It certainly fulfilled in home 
afEairs what had been the consistent conviction and desire both of 
the General and Ae Treasurer. It was in principle a return to the 
basis of 1704, without Sarah or Godolphin. But the obstacles were 
now insuperable. , 

Marlborough, absorbed in the arduous campaign and unaware 
of the secret negotiations, had only responded to Oxford’s peace 
feelers by general assurances. He was more than willing to see the 
obstacles which had wrecked the Gertruydenberg conference swept 
away, and a broad settlement made in Europe. But that he should 
be a party to a separate peace behind the backs of the other signa- 
' tory states never entered his mind. He was the soul of the Grand 
• Alliance. He was enjoying far better treatment at the hands of its 
.members than from his own coimtrymen. While in England savage 
party enmities beset him, in Europe he was trusted, admired, and 
venerated. Oxford, who understood this, did not venture to declare 
his own true position. He was sure that no common poHcy on these 
lines could be agreed between them. He meant to have peace almost 
at any price, and he now felt certain he had it in his grasp. As the 
campaign drew to a conclusion the correspondence between the two 
men had evaporated in civilities. 

Each relied on certain forces or processes. Hanover was now 
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Marlborough's most important stronghold. He still hoped for a 
friendly arrangement with the Treasurer, but he was determined to 
preserve his influence there. When at the beginning of October he 
returned to The Hague and entered its atmosphere of anxiety and 
suspicion he put himself in the closest contact with the Elector 
George Lewis. Neither knew what the British Government had 
done or intended. Both were sure that private negotiations were 
going on between England and France. How fer these were opem- 
tive, or whether there was a definite agreement on any particular 
point, was still unknown. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
Marlborough and the Hanoverian Court were in entire agreement, 
each spurring on the other, that a separate peace by England at the 
expense of the aUies should be resisted by every means in fVipir 
power. 

On the other side Oxford and St John had their plan. If, as 
Oxford apprehended, they could not gain Marlborough to their 
schemes they meant to dismiss and dishonour him; and they believed J 
they had the means to do both. If he. would go forward with 
Ministers upon the path of a separate peace his interests would be 
protected in every way. If not, then, in the words which St John 
had hsed to Drummond earlier in the year, “such scenes will 
open as no victories can varnish over.” Thus Marlborough*s choice 
was either to become the military tool of a disloyal peace or to fece 
the full malice of the Government supported by the Queen and 
commanding majorities in both Houses. He was somewhat slow in 
becoming aware of this issue. 

His eyes were to some extent opened upon his arrival at The 
Hague. The partisan attack launched by the new Ministry upon the 
financial conduct of Godolphin, the fantastic tale of “thirty-five 
millions unaccounted for,” had led to the appointment m the spring 
of a House of Commons “ Commission, composed of 

ardent Tories, headed by Lockhart and Shippen, another red-hot 
Jacobite. The Lockhart papers and the report which he presented 
to the House of Commons give a full account of the work of the 
Commission. Their hope and object was to unearth financial scandals 
and cases of peculation among theic predecessors and opponents. 
Godolphin was protected firom any personal charge by his evident 
poverty; but Walpole, the truculent and most corcpetent Whig 
statesman in the Commons, •^as marked as a target. Above all, 
Marlborough attracted the thirsty scrutiny of the Tory-Jacobite 
committee. These volumes have not concealed the many good and 
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valid reasons which the Jacobites had to seek revenge upon him 
From the night in 1688 when he rode away from James’s camp at 
‘ Salisbury he had been their most relendess and deceitful foe. His 
own notorious love of wealth, the fortune he had made, the per- 
petual annuity voted to him for Ms victories, the salaries and allow- 
' ances he drew from so many English military offices and as Deputy 
Captain-General of Holland, the ten years in wMch he had managed 
things in Ms own way — all proclaimed a broad and fertile field to 
the inquisitors. It had been known in Government circles for years 
past that he deducted annually a percentage from the pay of the 
foreign contingents serving under him and took other perquisites to 
form an Army fund wMch he said was devoted to Secret Service of 
all kinds. Over tMs, of course, he had complete control. It is the 
/ essence of Secret Service funds that no accoimt of them can ever be 
presented. Thus he could be charged by Ms political foes with having 
> pocketed as much as he chose of this percentage. 

Marlborough does not seem to have been the least disturbed by 
the holding of the inquiry. He wrote to Sir Solomon Medina, the 
principal Government contractor, who had been summoned to 
England, that he was glad he was to be a witness, and would afford 
any documentary assistance in his power. But either Medina had 
some grievance about the payments made to him or he was gained 
to the Government interest. Whatever the cause, he certainly framed' " 
Ms deposition m an injurious and misleading form. He said that 
from 1707 to 1 71 1 he had paid the Duke of* Marlborough on bread 
and various contracts for the army the sum of 3 3 z, 42 5 guilders /<?r 
his own use^ and yearly twelve or fourteen wagons gratis “for the 
use of the. Duke himself.” He mentioned also quite properly that 
on each contract he had presented Cardonnel with a gratuity of 
five hundred ducats, and paid Mr Sweet, the Deputy-Paymaster at 
. Amsterdam, i per cent, on all the moneys he received. 

As soon as he heard of tMs Marlborough wrote a full explanation 
to the Q)mmissioners. 

Having been informed on my arrival here that Sir Solomon de 
Medina has acquainted you with my having received several sums of 
money from him, that it might make the less impression on you I 
would lose no time in letting you know that this is no more rtian 
what has been allowed as a perquisite to the general, or commander- 
in-chief of the army in the Low Countries, even before the Revolution 
and since; and I do assure you, at the same time, that whatever sums 
1 have received on that account have been constantly employed for the 
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seirvice of the public, in keeping secret correspondence, and getting 
intelligence of the enemy’s motions and designs. 

He then declared that he had also received per cent, upon the 
pay of the foreign auxiliaries during all these years for Secret Service, 
that he had himself negotiated this agreement in the capacity of 
plenipotentiary under King William HE, and that he held Queen 
Anne’s •warrant dated July 6, 1702, for the transaction. 

And now, gentlemen [he continued], as I have laid the whole 
matter fairly before you, and I hope you will allow I have served my 
Queen and country with that faithfulness and 2eal which becomes an 
honest man, the favour that I intreat of you is that when you make 
your report to the Parliament you will lay this part before them in 
its true light, so that they may see this necessary and important part 
of the war has been- provided for and carried on without any other 
expense to the public than ten thousand pounds a year. And I flatter 
myself that when the accounts of the army in Finders come under 
your consideration, you will be sensible the service on this side has 
been carried on -with all the economy and good husbandry to the 
public that was possible.^ 

Evidently he supposed his explanation was complete and would be 
accepted. Anyone considering his behaviour at this time will feel, 
“Here is a man -with a clear conscience who cares nothing for the ‘ 
worst that his foes may do.” And this conclusion has its force for ^ 
us to-day. 

His. attitude might well have arisen from the hardihood of his 
nature and those powers of endurance under the most severe pres- 
sures which he had shown during the Fenwick trial and on m a n y 
other occasions in his long, anxious career. Yet this was a matter 
which was now bound to come to a head, and was sure — unle ss 
Ministers turned it aside, as they could so easily do — to involve a 
cruel ordeal. These Ministers would have bHthely purchased Marl- 
borough’s support for their policy or his compliance in it, or even 
his silent neutrality, by relieving him of all vexation. It should not 
be supposed that St John, for instance, was at all scanda l ized by 
what he had learned. He had just netted a large sum of money from 
the special clothing contract for his Canadian fiasco. Even if he 
put the ugliest construction on Marlborough’s conduct, St John 
did not think any the worse of him for it. He had long rega£d<^ it 
as a fifip hTftrlrmatltng counter to conpel Marlborough to serve and 
aid the Tory Ministry. It was for this reason be bad written his 

1 Coxe, vi, 124-12J. 
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letter in 1711 to the go-between, Drummond, to make Marlborough 
aware that the new Ministers felt they had him in their hands. If 
he stood aside from the impending clash, if he retired to Woodstock 
to superintend the building of his palace, they would no doubt be 
very ready to give him guarantees against annoyance or molestation. 
Both Marlborough’s political action at this juncture and his 
' personal integrity must be judged in relation to his knowledge of 
these facts. He never hesitated at all in the course which he took. 
He ralli ed the whole political power of the Allies against a separate 
British peace. He used all his paramoimt influence in Hanover, both 
through Robethon and also directly upon the Electress Sophia and 
the Elector, to make them dare all against it. He was working in the 
most complete intimacy and accord with Bothmar. Whatever he 
f afterwards encountered, it was with his eyes open. He did not turn 
, aside by a single step from the policy on which he was resolved. He 
freed the accusations with which he knew he would be assailed with 
' no more unmanly shrinking than he would a cannon-ball in the field, 

; He meant to throw his whole weight — and it might well be decisive 
— on the side of the immense forces gathering against the Ministry 
and their dishonourable negotiations. He seems nevertheless to 
have imagiued that Oxford, whom he had driven from office k 
1708 in circumstances of affront and danger, and who now stood in 
a situation commanding enough, but also precarious, would, merely 
as a matter of truth and fair play, not misrepresent the facts against 
him or treat them with prejudice and malice. 

Marlborough to Osrford 

Hague 

Novmbtr 10, 1711 

. * . Upon my arrival here, I had notice that my name was brought 
before the Commissioners of Accounts, possibly without any design 
to do me a prejudice. However, to prevent any ill impression it might 
take, I have writ a letter to those gentlemen, setting the matter in its 
true light, which Mr Craggs wiU deliver; and when you have taken 
die pains to read the endosed copy, pray be so kind as to employ 
your good offBces, so as that it may be known I have the advantage of 
your fr ie nd ship. No one knows better than your lordship the great 
use and expense of intelligence, and no one can better explain it. . . . 

My lord, you sec I make no scruple to give you a little trouble, 
which to a temper like yours rather increases than ditnjnisTifts the 
pleasure of doing a good office. I do, therefore, boldly daim the benefit 
of your fr ie n dship, and am so sanguine as to expect the good effects 
of it» whida I shall make it my constant business to deserve. The 
V 896 — 
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endeavours of our enemies to destroy the friendship between us will 

double mine to continue and improve it.^ 

With this he enclosed a copy of die formal letter he had written 
to the Commissioners. 

But when trutii is stifled under veils of tactics and deceit, and 
when fair play between man and man has long been devoured by 
antagonism, such an appeal was not worth making. By this time 
die Treasurer knew that Marlborough would act against him on 
the treaty issue. Why, then, should he give up his weapon and the 
chance of setting a hostile House of (Ammons loose upon him? 
“That were some love, but litde policy.” 

The strongest efforts had been made by the Queen’s Ministers to 
reconcile the Elector of Hanover to their courses. Lord Rivers was 
sent over with the so-called French offer of peace preliminaries. 
Oxford, Shrewsbury, and even Buckingham, a non-violent but un- 
doubted Jacobite, vied with one another in their professions of 
devotion to the Hanoverian Succession. Abigail later on, with more 
comprehension than she ever showed at any other time, explained 
to Mesnager the root fact that the peace could only be carried under 
extreme asseverations of the loyalty of the Queen and of the whole 
Government to the Act of Settlement. This aspect was well under- 
stood at Hanover. By no one was it realized more intensely than 
by the aged Electress Sophia. She must be regarded as the main- 
spring of Hanoverian policy. That her son also held her views does 
not detract from this. Lhis resolute, clear-sighted old woman 
revolted at the fabric of falsehood and hypocrisy which now en- 
wrapped the policy of Britain. She never made a secret of her 
admiration for Marlborough. When Strafford had on one occasion 
twitted her "that he saw she belonged to Marlborough’s party” 
she answered with vigour, "If the Queen had made an ape her 
general, and this ape had won so many victories, I should be on 
^e side of the ape.”“ 

In answer to the laboured explanations of the peace policy of the 
English Government the Electress Sophia remarked to Strafford, 
"If you had been willing to accept peace on such terms as are 
printed in the En glish gazettes a great deal of blood and a great deal 
of the money of Engird and Holland might have been saved.”* 
The Elector too gave his opinion upon the peace prc^posals to ihe 
Queen, and mentioned that he would send to London a man who 

1 Coxe, V, 126 * Macphcfson, ii, 347- ® ^^ 1 ' 
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was in his confidence. This envoy was, of course, the Baron von 
Bothmar. To Oxford he wrote in sharply edged terms ; he expressed 
his joy at the Queen’s declared resolve to make peace only in common 
with her allies. 

This is worthy of the behaviour of so great a Queen, and, besides 
that, is in keeping with your achievements for the general interests 
of your allies during the course of such a famous war. . . . And you, 
my lord, are too penetrating to have failed to realize that the i^ts 
of this war wiU be lost if Spaiu and the Indies remain in the hands of 
the Duke of Anjou, for this will soon render France once more in a 
a state to ^ve the law to Europe^ and bring to nought all those wise 
measures which the Queen began in order to secure lasting prosperity 
for her people.^ 

This language, especially the phrase about France “giving the 
law to Europe,” is familiar to us. It has been already repeated a 
dozen times in Marlborough’s secret letters to Godolphin and Sarah 
in the last five years. One can hardly doubt its parentage. 

Following upon all this, the Hanoverian G^urt framed a long for- 
mal protest to the British Government against according Louis XIV 

a peace glorious to himself, ruinous to the victorious Allies, and 
destructive to the liberties of all Europe, in acquiring the power 
of giving a monarch to Spain, of imposing another on Great Britain, 
and of making the validity of the Crown of the Empire depend on 
his approbation.* 

Bothmar, armed with this manifesto, set out for London. He did 
not travel alone. At The Hague he was joined by Marlborough, 
and the two arrived together in the closest relations in good time 
for the coeeting of Parliament. Bo thmar presented his memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of State on November 28. The Ministers were 
surprised and shocked by this implacable resistance from the one 
quarter they were bound to respect. They were still more surprised 
and angered when the very next day they found this document also 
published and reprinted in successive editions of the Daily Courant. ‘ 
The Duchess of Somerset read the document to the Queen. Thus -f 
all along the line the struggle was openly joined. The heir to the | 
Throne, the reunited Whig Party, the weight of the Grand Alliance, J 
and be h i n d them all Marlborough, ranged themselves against the ^ 
separate peace already agreed between England and France. 

The political crisis which followed is notable in En glish history. 

I Maqjhexson, ii, 263. 

* Case, vi, 135-136; quoted from an anonymous History of Ettropt (1711), p. 398. 
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THE POLITICAL CLIMAX 

I7II — ^WINTER 

T EIE disclosures by the Ddlj Courant on October 15 
of the peace preliminaries said to be ‘offered’ by France 
brought the whole question before the nation. The Whig ■ 
Party was instantly united against the settlement. They 
had recovered their poise in opposition. They began to feel again 
that “they had a bottom,” If any issue could revive them it was 
surely the abandonment of the principle “No peace without Spain,” 
which they themselves had accepted from the Tories, and to which 
many Tories still adhered. The Junto Ix)rds began again to meet 
in their country houses and to marshal their forces for the session 
of Parliament. They contemplated a public memorial to the Queen 
protesting against the negotiations. They were stimulated by the 
eagerness of all the elements on which they depended, and felt 
themselves moving upon their ma in highway in conjunction with 
all the states of the Grand Alliance. 

At this time they gained a welcome, though hardly an exhilar at- 
ing, adherent of high consequence. The Earl of Nottingham, who 
had been forced to cede the Secretaryship of State to Oxford in 
1704, was, even more than Rochester, a high Tory, and without 
doubt the leader of the Church of England. He had shared in 
Rociiester’s fall, but he had not been restored when the Tories 
returned to power. He had always disliked a Continental war. In 
opposition to Marlborough’s demands for the Low Countries he 
had expounded the Tory strategy of leaving fbrei^ers to cut each 
other’s throats on the main lani while England picked up vah^le 
possessions in the outer seas. In I7®4 policy had expressed itself 
in terms of contact: with Portugal and of a major Enghsh e&rt in 
Spain thttn in Flanders. In feet, though in an entirely different 
connotation, Nottingham was the parent of the phrase “No peaa; 
without Spain,” now oh all Whig lips. He cohM wi^ a 

a fine show of verbal consistency,'place himself upon ^ Whig side 
on the dominating question of the hour. But a bamer intervened 
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between Hm and the Whigs. As lay leader of the Church he was the 
champion of the Occasional Conformity Bill. If he was to preserve 
his hold over the clergy, and, indeed, live up to his life-constructed 
reputation as a man of the highest piety and virtue, he must be tme 
to the Occasional Conformity Bill. 

This measure now stood in a totally different light from when it 
was last successfully burked in 1704. Then it had been — ^apart, 
that is to say, from Ae spiritual and mystic issues involved — a party 
move of the Tories to hamper the Whigs at the elections and keep 
them out of public hfe. Now the settlement of this once bitter 
controversy might be the means of putting the Whigs in ofiBce. 
Nottingham felt differently about it, and so did the Whigs. The 
combination between the Anglican Church, headed by a statesman 
so long ill-treated by the Crown, and all the Whig forces, against the 
disreputable negotiation casting away the principle of “No peace 
without Spain,” seemed to offer almost the certainty of victory. If 
the Church could be joined to the Whigs the effects of Sacheverell 
would be largely effaced. The anxieties of the Queen about her 
beloved Church would be removed, and an Administration might 
be formed which would revive the honour of England, and in which 
Nottingham felt he might with exemplary decorum and consistency 
play a leading part. 

It is a measure of the commotion in the pubHc mind, of the 
intensity of Whig feeling against the peace, and of their resentment 
at the manner in which they had been driven from office, that the 
Junto not only agreed with Nottingham not to oppose the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, but also carried with them the whole of the Whig 
Parliamentary party. They were even able in some degree to quiet 
the Dissenters, against whom it was aimed and supposed to be a 
deadly blow. All this was another sign of how Ae stakes were 
raised by both sides as their passions, intellectual, moral, and un- 
moral, became ever more vehemently engaged. The Whigs accord- 
ingly came to terms with Nottingham. They guaranteed an un- 
opposed passage for the Occasional Conformity Bill in return for 
his wholehearted opposition to the proposed peace. Rumours that 
Nottingham was being got at soon reached the Tory chiefs. Poulett 
was deputed to get into touch with Mm. His report was not 
reassuring. “I find Nottingham,” he wrote to Oxford in November, 

as sour and fiercely wild as you can imaging any fTiing to be that has 

lived so long in the desert; I had two hours and a half discourse this 

forenoon with him and shall acquaint you with it when you please. . . . 
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I am a great deal concerned how your numbers may answer in our 
House, for I think the Queen’s enemies at present generally under- 
stand one another much better than her friends and servants. The 
adversaries have been a long time prepared for a meeting [of Parlia- 
ment] which win decide the fate of Europe as well as Britain.^ 

In Whig circles there was wicked glee. Nottingham’s h^th was 
drunk in bumpers at their banquets and in the Kit-<^t Qub. His 
lugubrious countenance and pretematurally solemn demeanour 
had long gained him a nickname. Wharton, with deplorable levity, 
remarked, “It is Dismal will save England at last.”* 

Oxford and his friends, aware of the gathering storm, were full 
of fears for the meeting of Parliament. They could count on the 
Commons, where the bulk of the Tory Members would stand by 
t he m through thick and thin. Even if die parsons were placated by 
Nottingham the squires would not be daunted. After all, it was the 
squires who would have to give tiie votes. But in the House of 
Lords the forces were nicely balanced. Nottingham would certainly 
influence a number of peers, and even some bishops might be 
affected. The Scottish peers therefore acquired particular importance. 
It was urgent to bring them to London, and it cannot be doubted 
that appeals for their attendance were sustained by various induce- 
ments. StiU, it took eight or nine days of hard travel for the chivalry 
of North Britain to reach the Metropolis. All the Whig forces, on 
the other hand, would be ready firom the first day. Parliam ent was 
prorogued from week to week. It should no rmally have met early 
in November. People began to say that the Gove rnment did not 
dare to call Parliament together upon theic peace terms. This talk 
travelled to The Hague. It was indispensable that Ministers should 
flfi-nn ufic fi in thft Queen’s Speech that the States-General had agreed 
to a conference after the preliminaries. Strafford declared that the 
Dutch and other allies were becoming unmanageable. They were 
ceasing to pay attention to .anything he said. Hc^y Parliament was 
summoned for December 7, and on this the Dutch, hoping that the 
Ministry would not survive the ordeal, consented to meet the 
French at Utrecht in February. 

But an even graver anxiety oppressed Oxford and St John. 
They began to feel imcertain about the Queen. Deeply as she desired 
peace, she was aware that its <^ng^ mig^t affect not only her 
Ministers but herself. Had she not been warned repeatedly only a 
little more than a year ago by Oxford, Somerset, and others that 

1 Pofdand Papers, v, 119. * Swift, Journal to SuUa, December 5, 1711- 
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Marlborough was airniag at the crown? And had they not assured 
her that the Whigs whom she had driven from her presence had 
always been Republicans at heart? Her new Ministers were chal- 
lenging all those strong forces in the nation which had brought her 
to the throne, and the great European combiuation whereby Marl- 
borough had raised her to the head of Europe. From aU quarters 
forces seemed to close in upon her. Every foreign ambassador told 
the same tale. She knew that she was deceiving and deserting her 
allies, that her royal word would be a mockery throughout the 
world. 

Abigail’s soothings were a comfort to the Queen; but she had 
another woman friend. The Duchess of Somerset was not in contact 
with the Queen’s person in the intimate fashion of her bedchamber 
woman; she was rather a trusted social companion. In the year 
that had passed Somerset’s breach with the Ministry had become 
complete. When, after having worked against them at the election, 
he had presented himself with efiftontery at the Council, St John 
had got up from the table, saying he would not sit in the room with 
such a man. He was no more at Cabinet or even at Court. He 
glowered from Petworth upon the scene of his miscalculations; but 
his Duchess was daily at the Queen’s side, matching Abigail’s 
assurances with Whig admonitions, hot easily at times to be dis- 
tinguished from threats. 

‘ On top of this came Nottingham’s change of sides, and the pros- 
pect that the dear Church entrusted to Anne’s keeping would soon 
gain that safeguard against hypocrisy and blasphemy for the sake of 
ofl&ce for which it had so long and so earnestly striven — which the 
Queen had always wished it should have. The combination of the 
Whigs with even part of the Church party seemed a strange, unnatural 
thing. Nevertheless, the Queen felt that for the Whigs to carry the 
Occasional Conformity Bill meant a sensible mitigation of those 
sectarian broils which had always vexed her so sorely, and a real 
victory for the Church. Thus we have in these weeks a host of 
impressions of keen alarm in Tory chrdes about the attitude of the 
Queen. Swift’s letters to Stella during December are a mirror of 
these. “Mrs Masham . . . gave me some lights to suspect the Queen 
is changed.” “The Queen is ftlse, or at least very much wavering.” 
“I have now some farther conviction that the Queen is ftJse, and 
it begins to be known.” “Arbuthnot is in good hopes that the 
Queen has not betrayed us. . . . But I cannot yet be of his opinion.” 
“The Queen certainly designs to change the Ministry.” “We must 
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certainly fall if the Duchess of Somerset be not turned out, and 
nobody believes the Queen will ever part with her.”i 

A final effort was made to gain Marlborough and some of the 
^ 5 Tiig leaders. The peace policy must go through, but all personal 
issues could be smoothed over. The Queen sent for Somers, Halifex, 
and Cowper. Not one of the Whigs would yield; and Marlborough 
was boimd to the Grand A lli an ce. When it was found that the 
Opposition meant to play their hand for what it was worth, Oxford 
resolved to match their stake — ^to match it and to overbid it. 

Meanwhile the Whigs were preparing night and day for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. They now felt themselves strong enough to bid 
for the crowd. Gone were the days when Sacheverell had been the 
popular idol. His progress to Shropshire had played a great part in 
the election of 1710. Now the Whigs would have a procession of 
iheir own. November 17 was the anniversary of the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, when good Protestants and good P.nglishfnpn were 
accustomed to demonstrate their abhorrence of Popery, persecution, 
and generally of tyrants and foreigners. A great midnight proces- 
sion was arranged through London. A thousand pounds was readily 
forthcoming for the expense. The Duke of Kent, still remembering 
how he had been thrust from the office of Lord Chamberlain for the 
sake of Shrewsbury, was a stalwart contributor. Effigies were 
prepared of the Pope, the Devil, the Pretender, Sacheverell, and 
Oxford. These were to be escorted through the streets of the Qty 
and Westminster by a mighty concourse of Whigs, and burned in 
proper style. 

There was no harm in this. It was but a part of the usual horse- 
play of English politics. But the Tory Ministers foimd it a serious 
addition to their anxieties. They too resolved to turn it to account. 
They filled the town with rumours that a terrible conspiracy of the 
Whigs was afoot to depose the Queen and set up an atheist republic. 
They declared that the rabble would be hounded on to attack the 
Lord Treasurer's house. They banned the procession, and seized 
the obnoxious eflSgies. For this purpose they called out a great 
body of troops — not only the Guards, but the mtlitia. With many 
people they made themselves a laughing-stock, but good Tories 
lashed themselves into fury by contemplating the penis by which 
they were menaced. The important thing was the ^ect whidb. fear 
would have upon the Queen. Up to a certain point it had acted 
unfavourably to Ministers. Whether beyond that point better results 

1 Simit, Journal to Stella^ Decemba: 21, 1711. 
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could be secured was a matter on which Oxford thought himself the 
best judge. 

Marlborough landed at Greenwich on the very day that the pro- 
cession was forbidden. As soon as he heard about it he decided not 
to come into London. He therefore remained during November i8 
at Greenwich Hospital, and waited on the Queen only the next day. 
Anne gave Oxford her own account of the interview. “The Duke 
of Marlborough came to me yesterday as soon as I had dined, macle 
a great many of his usiall proflfessions of duty and affection to me. 
He seemed dejected and very uneasy about this matter of the publick 
accounts, stayed neare an hour and saw nobody heare but my self.”i 
The account which St John received of this audience drew from 
him the following comment: 

The Duke of Marlborough I have seen once, but it has been in public, 
so that I am very much a stranger to his Grace’s sentiments. I hear how- 
ever that ... in his conversation with tibe Queen he has spoken against 
what we are doing ; in short h'x fate hangs heavy upon him ; and he has of 
late pursued every council \sic\ which was worst for him.® 

But it was not only Marlborough upon whom Fate hung heavy. 
Three years would see a fuller unfolding. Marlborough was to pass 
the last decade of his life in his Oxfordshire home in honour and 
splendour. St John was to dwell attainted, in exile, cast off even by 
the Pretender to whom he had fled, and, with all his matchless 
abilities, never again in thirty years to speak in Parliament or hold 
office under the Crown. 

At length the day of great debate arrived. Whatever the mis- 
givings of Ministers, these bold and hardy men played their hand 
magnificently. In the Queen’s Speech we discern Ae literary parade 
and polish of Bolingbroke, and also that comprehension of all the 
political values which he shared with Oxford. The Queen read her 
speech herself. Every statement, every guarding phrase, every word, 
should be studied by those who wish to bring back again to them- 
selves the passions and artifices of those days in their pristiae force. 
The whole story is there in all its tmth, and with all its lies. Every 
appeal that the Government could make to its supporters, every 
affront profitable to ofler to the other side, found a place in this 
adroit and provocative declaration. The first sentence contained 
what was meant to be a cut at Marlborough, and drew out the main 
lines of party conflict. “I am glad that I can now teU you that 

1 Bath Papers, i, 217. 2 Bolingbroke Correspondence^ i, 480. 
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notwithstanding the arts of those who delight in war, both place and timl^ 
are appointed for opening the Treaty of a general Peace.” The secon 
affirmed what was not only false, but known to be false. “Our n 
allies, especially the States-General, whose interest I look upon as 
inseparable from my own, have, by their rea^ concurrence, expressed 
their entire confidence in mel*^ This was followed by assurances about 
the Protestant religion, the Succession, and by a eulogy on the 
blessings of Peace and Plenty in which all might concur. 

After the Queen had read her Mimsters* speech, which was also 
what she meant and wished to say herself she took an nmisnal 
course. Laying aside her robes, she returned to the House inco^ita, 
as the phrase went, and sat in a special box prepared for her. Thus 
the Lords would debate her words in her presence, as though in 
Cabinet. After the Ministerial proposal of the customary address of 
thanks uprose — ^lank, sombre, cadaverous — ^Nottingham. High 
Tory, High Churchman, trusted leader of the country clergy, 
statesman who had now extorted the Occasional Conformity Bill 
from the Whigs, carrying with him in that small, narrowly balanced 
assembly eight or ten peers in his following, shaking the bishops 
where they sat, Nottingham' moved his amendment to add to the 
Lords’ reply the crucial words “that no peace could be safe or 
honourable to Great Britain, or Europe, if Spain and the West 
Indies were allotted to any branch of the house of Bourbon.” 

The Government speakers took the line that this was not the 
moment to debate the issue of Spain, for which another day would 
be found, but rather to thank the Queen for her Speech. Accordingly 
they met Nottingham’s amendment by moving what is called the 
‘previous question’ — i,e. that “the question be not now put.” On 
this the Government was defeated by a single vote. Ihe debate 
which followed is fuUy recorded.® M^lborough sat an impressive 
figure through its course. “He was at he h^d of he Whigs,” 
wrote Oxford to Strafford a few days later. He was bound to speak 
in any case, but chance gave him an advantage. Lord Anglesey, who 
had hastened back wih Ormonde from Irel^d, spoke ktc, and said, 
“We might have enjoyed that blessing [of peace] soon after he 
battle of Ramilhes, if he same had not been put off by some persons, 
whose interest it was to prolong he war.” This repeated the 
malignant sentence of he Royal Speech, and fixed the charge direchy 
upon Marlborough by reference to Ramillies, of which certainly 1^ 
had no need to feel ashamed. He Ijad never had much practice in 

1 Parliamentary History, vi, 1035. ® Ibid,, 1035-1046. 
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’ speaking, but he was always able to express himself with force and 4 
dignity. In those days the weightiest speeches were often the 
shortest. He rose and said: 

“I think myself happy, in having an opportunity given me, of 
vindicating myself on so material a point, which my enemies have 
so loudly, and so unjustly laid to my charge before a person [here he 
bowed to the Queen where she sat] who, knowing the integrity of 
my heart, and the uprightness of my conduct, will not fail to do me 
justice. I refer myself to the Queen whether, while I have had the 
honour to serve her Majesty as general and plenipotentiary, I have 
not constantly informed her, and her council, of all the proposals of 
peace that have been made: and have not desired instructions for my 
conduct on that subject. I can declare with a safe conscience, in the 
presence of her Majesty, of the illustrious assembly, and of that Supreme 
Being, Who is infinitely above all the powers upon earth, and before 
Whom, according to the ordinary course of nature, I must soon appear, 
to give an account of my actions, that I was ever desirous of a safe, 
honourable and lasting peace; and that I always have been very far 
from any design of prolonging the war for my own private advantage, 
as my enemies have most falsely insinuated. My advanced age, and 
the many fatigues I have undergone, make me earnestly wish for retire- 
ment and repose, to think of eternity during the remainder of my days; 
the rather, because I have not the least motive to desire the continuance 
of the war, having been so generously rewarded, and had honours 
and riches heaped upon me, far beyond my desert and expectation, 
both by her Majesty and her Parliaments. I think myself bound to 
this public acknowledgment to her Majesty and my country, that I 
shall always be ready to serve them, if I can but crawl along, to obtain 
an honourable and lasting peace; but at the same time, I must take 
the liberty to declare, that I can, by no means [join in] the measures 
that have lately been taken to enter into a negotiation of peace with 
France, upon the foot of the seven pr eliminar y articles; for I am of 
the same opinion with the rest of the Allies, that the safety and liberties 
of Europe would be in imminent danger, if Spain and the West Indies 
were left to the house of Bourbon; which, with all humility, and as I 
think myself in duty bound, I have declared to her Majesty, whom I 
had the honour to wait on, after my return from Holland: anH there- 
fore, I am for inserting in the address the clause offered by the F- arl 
of Nottingham.”^ 

It had been expected that this speech with its profound effect 
would finish the debate, but the division was not until the next day, 
and Cowper, Bishop Burnet, and Halifax flung in their discharges 

1 ParUamentory Histoiy, vi, 1057-8. 
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in Marlborough’s support. Again the couriers for all Europe were 
waiting upon the result. They left with joyful reports ftom the 
ambassadors that the Government had been beaten. Upon the voting 
the next day Oxford and the Ministers, who had counted upon a 
majority of ten, found themselves defeated by twelve. In the sensa- 
tion and stir which followed the voting of all these solid, tough, 
a maz ingly capable oligarchs, the Queen rose from her seat in her 
private box, and the high functionaries pressed forward to attend 
her. Would she, asked Shrewsbury, give her hand to him to be led 
from the House, or would she prefer the hereditary Lord Gr^t 
Chamberlain, Lord Lindsey, to conduct her? “Neither of you,” 
said Anne, and with a wave of her hand she beckoned the Duke of 
Somerset, stiU in a sense a Cabinet Minister, but who voted against 
the Government and the address to the Crown, and who, to quote 
Swift, “was louder than any in the House for the clause against 
peace,” to lead her forth. 

This proceeding staggered every one. According to the rules of 
this intense game, upon which, be it remembered, the fortune not 
only of Britain but of Europe depended, such an event betofcaied 
the fall of the Ministry. Wharton, whose rake’s character was often 
redeemed by his mordant wit, had been grimly placing both hands 
to his neck whenever Ministers rose to speak- Indeed, this was the 
level upon which politics seemed to stand. Swift remarked in these 
days genially to Oxford, “I shall have the advantage of you, for you 
will lose your head and I shall only be hanged, and so carry my body 
entire to the grave.” 

Oxford’s account to Strafford shows his resentment. 

No one of the Court or of the Churdi party, would enter into the 
debate about Spain and the Indies, except some few scattering words, 
dftsirifig that a day on purpose might be appointed for that debate, 
but the General {Marlborough], putting himsdf at the bead of the 
Whigs, and his other creatures who have promised to screen him 
from, the discoveries the Commissioners of Accounts have imde, 
would not consent to that; depending upon the money vducdi is 
given for votes (which is wonderful) and the absence of the Scots 
Peers, whom the floods have hindered, they pressed the question, and 
upon the division, carried it, by one vote only; when fourteen of 
the Queen’s servants, Who have been kept in by the indu^ence showed 
them \i.e.y moderate Whigs], voted that way, and others l»roke 
words; not without Sensible reasons; but this goes for hoffang; ^ 
General and the foreign Ministers have united to blow up this; which 
will return upon themselves. . . . This proceeding will oblige the 
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Queen, without reserve, to use tbs ffntkmsn of England^ and those who 
are for her prerogative; it will draw marks of displeasure upon those 
who have barefaced set up a standard against her.^ 

St John in his letter endorses the charge of bribery, in speaking 
of the “ cabals of the foreign ministers against the Queen, particularly 
of Buys and Bothmar, and of the distribution of money, in which the 
last of these was actually concerned.” If there was not any truth in 
the charge of corruption, it was no thanks to moral scruples on the 
part of Bothmar. Though bribing Members of Parliament was care- 
fully considered, the decision was adverse, principally because funds 
were lacking.” 

The sequel to the vote in the Lords marks again the power of the 
House of Commons. Against them were the Lords, the allied princes 
and sovereigns of Europe, the victorious Commander, all the interest 
of the Whig Party, and, it must also be urged, the honour and faith 
of Britain to a European League which she had long led. Up to this 
point it had been believed that an adverse vote in the House of 
Lords on a major issue of confidence would overthrow the Ministry. 
But the Tory majority in the Commons cared nothing for all this. 
They meant to beat the Whigs and stop the war, and their will 
prevailed. Walpole, by ever-growing quality and performance now 
become in fact leader of the Opposition in the Commons, had moved 
the same amendment to the address on the same day. It was rejected 
by 232 to 106. Thus those Ministers who had by backstairs intrigue 
and royal favour insinuated themselves into office without due 
Parliamentary support had now exchanged this questionable, pre- 
carious foundation for a Parliamentary majority, which proved to 
them a rock around which all the tides, currents, and waves of 
political life swirled in vain. The Queen’s undermining gesture after 
the division in the Lords revealed her to be wavering on the verge 

1 Bolingf>roki Correspondence, ii, 49. 

* “Baron Bot hmar /* wrote Eugene (January 24), “raised the question whether 
I could not employ a sum of money for the winning over of certain Members of Parlia- 
ment, to which end he handed to me a detailed list of fifteen of the same who were to 
be brought over by these means. The cost of this amounted to ,£10,400, with the 
condition, however, that payments should be continued every year so long as the war 
lasted and this sum of money should be paid to them not otiberwise rlmn in the name 
of the Elector; for these people reckoned that since he was in the fiiture coming to 
the Throne, they could accept and act with the money in this fashion with good con- 
science. I did not &il to point out to Baron Bothmar that such acceptance came- easy 
to his master as one who would alone benefit by it; that although I ^d rnH'nin funds 
at my disposal, the proposed amount was so l^e and particularly the commitment 
of the future that I for my part was not prepared to offer to do anyddng whatsoever.” 
{Felds^dge, Series H, v, App. 12.) 
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of reluctantly deserting Oxford, as she had blithely deserted Marl- 
borough and Godolphin. But the vote of the Commons restored her 
nerve. The Crown and Commons together could override all other 
forces in the realm. This was the fact which after some delay proved 
decisive. 

The division in the Lords took place on December ii. Swift 
thought that all was over. There was talk of a Somerset-Notting- 
ham-Walpole Ministry. St John was for some days in the depths, 
Abigail lifted her hands in helpless consternation. But Oxford, 
more secretive and baffling than ever, never doubted that with the 
support of the House of Commons he could command the Queen, 
and that with the Queen he could beat all opponents. When Swift 
and others accosted him in these critical days he did not altogether 
conceal his nervousness, but he always said, “Pohl pohl it will be 
all right.” And thus in his interest it fell out. 

Upon Marlborough’s speech and vote in the debate on Decem- 
ber 7, Oxford resolved to proceed to aU possible extremities against 
him. The Lord Treasurer’s confidant^ Drummond, now in England 
advising Ministers, wrote that very night to tell Heinslus that 
Marlborough was to be dismissed firom the command of the Army, 
and that the Duke of Ormonde would take his place.^ Actually this 
was not effected for another three weeks. There were two reasons 
for the delay. The first was to gain time to blacken his character by 
bringing the report of the Commission of Accounts before the House 
of Commons. The second was the difficulty of convincing the Queen 
that she could break him publicly without danger to herself. 

On December 15 the Commons called for the report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts, and on the 17th for the documents 
on which it was based. This damaging indictment, the most hostile 
that lifelong foes and faction could devise, was circulated under 
obligations of secrecy to all the Members on the 21st. The Com- 
mons were then adjourned for Christmas until January 14. Thus 
Oxford and St John planned to have one side of the case only 
under the eyes of those who would judge it for three weeks before 
any answer could be made. At the same time they hoped that 
rumours of the gravity of the charges against Maiiborough and of 
scandalous revelations would spread far and wide in an atmosphere 
of mystery and suspicion; 

When these tactics were discerned Marlborough himself published 
in the Daily Courant the letter dF justification which he had sent from 

1 Dtummond to Hcinaiua, December 7/18, 1711; Weber, p. 140. 
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The Hague to the Commissioners. The letter made so considerable 
an impression in that biming, excited Court and in the London 
world that the Government .thought it best to publish the report, 
which was accordingly done on December 29. By this the impres- 
sion was created that there was a case of peculation disclosed against 
Marlborough, to which he had an answer, but that the matter must 
now go forward to a Parliamentary decision. As the Ministers were 
sute of their majority in the House of Commons, it was obvious that 
some formal censure upon the Duke was intended, and would be 
inflicted. 

Thus armed, Oxford used all his influence with the Queen. He 
did not confine bimsp.lf to the dismissal of Marlborough. He 
demanded from Anne a simultaneous extraordinary creation of 
peers, to be sure of a majority in both Houses. The two proposals 
went forward together. Anne was already inclined to the second. 

, She had been induced to confer an English peerage — ^the Dukedom 
i of Brandon — upon the Duke of Hamilton. The recipient of this 
honour claimed the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords as 
an English peer. No such case had previously arisen. The matter 
had been sh^ly debated on December 10. Where majorities were 
so narrow every vote counted, and the bringing in of Scottish 
nobles under English peerages was'a serious party issue. The Whigs, 
using their majority, succeeded in defeating this proposal by a 
majority of five. The Queen, who listened to this debate as to others, 
took it as an attack upon her prerogative. No one had ever ques- 
tioned before the power of the Crown to create peers, and the fact 
that a man was a Scottish peer already could be no disability to him. 
She therefore agreed to Oxford's pkn to overcome the Whigs m 
the Lords by making twelve additional Tory peers at one stroke. 
This memorable decision was taken, and its consequences rolled 
in our history. 

The Queen still shrank, though not on any grounds of compunc- 
tion, from the step upon which the world waited of dismissing Marl- 
borough while all preparations were still going forward for another 
campaign. Oxford and St John worked upon her fears. In this they ^ 
went to all lengths in malice and mendacity. They warned the 
Queen that she had now reached the same parting of the ways which 
had confronted her grandfather over the execution of the great j 
Lord Strafford. To Charles I’s faithles’s surrender at that crisis they ^ 
ascribed his ruin and slaughter. To desert chosen and trusted 
Ministers in the hour of stress was only to redouble all existing 
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difficulties and dangers. The Mitiisters declared ffiat for their pro- 
tection not only must the extraordinary creation of peers be made, | 
but that Marlborough should be publicly broken, and that the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset should be dismissed from the Queen's 
presence. Unless this were done, and done at once, they could not 
guarantee that the Whigs, who were in fact, they suggested, the 
CromweUians of sixty years before, with Marlborough at fhpir j 
head, would not thrust her fcom her throne, and deprive her of her i 
liberty and perhaps of her life. Marlborough, they hinted, would j 
reign in her stead. 

These conversations, of which there is no direct record, are 
reflected in the account which St John wrote to Strafford, the great- 
nephew and now the namesake of the famous Ministerial victim of 
Parliamentary wrath. 

Now my pen is in my hand, I cannot forbear saying that I sincerely 
think this is the most important conjuncture that any Prince has been 
in since the time that your Excellency's ancestor was attacked by the 
faction which began with him, and did not conclude their tragedy 
even with his master. That King sealed the warrant of his own execu- 
tion, when he gave up his servant, and our mistress has no way of 
securing herself, but exerting her power to protect her Ministers, who 
have rescued her from domestic bondage, and are going on to relieve 
her from foreign oppression. I will never deceive you, my lord — I 
would not do it even in the most pardonable, the most agreeable 
manner — ^by concealing real dangers, and giving false hopes; you may 
therefore depend upon me when I tell you that I think all safe, and 
the Queen determined.^ 

Such arguments prevailed upon the Queen. Actually Oxford and 
St John were both sure of her from the izth of December onward. 
On their side they agreed to put up with the Somersets, retaining 
office, and threw them in as a makeweight to impress upon Anne 
that she was ‘'Queen indeed.” Marlborough appe ared a t Court fo r 
the l^t time in Queen Anne'sje^ n"ohT3eceml^ ^o. He was 
Capt^^Tjen^Tjmffa rnember ofi^J^B^HT^b^wJ^jattended, 
an3‘ffie''stooJ alg^Q ampng^Msj^emies. He,wa^ shunped-by all 
“bJobidHy lordly took notice of him,” wrote Swift, who received 
an exulting account from his Ministerial friends.* Such a spectacle, 
though entirely in accordance with the character of such tribes, is 
none the less unpleasant. There he stood, stared at and scorned, 

1 December 15, 1711; BoUngbrokt Comjpondmtt 2» 74* 

* Journal to Stella, December 30, 1711. 
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with no protection but his composure and his &me. The Cabinet 
Council on the following day, with the Queen presiding, recorded 
the following decision: 

Being informed that an information against the Duke of Marlborough 
was laid before the House of Commons, by the commissioners of the 
public accounts, her Majesty thought fit to dismiss him from all his 
employments, that the matter might undergo an impartial investiga- 
tion.^ 

That night Queen Anne wrote the letter to her servant and 
counsellor of thirty years, and the builder of her fame and power, 
which ended for ever all relations between them. We do not know 
the terms in which Oxford and Abigail prompted her to write, 
because Marlborough was so moved by reading them that he flung 
the letter in the fire.® His answer tells the tale. 

Marlborough to the Queen 

Jan. 1, 1712 

I am very sensible of the honour your Majesty does me in dismissing 
me from your service by a letter of your own hand, though I find by 
it that my enemies have been able to prevail with your Majesty to do 
it in the manner that is most injurious to me. And if their malice and 
inveteracy against me had not been more powerful with them than 
the consideration of your Majesty*s honour and justice, they would 
not have influenced you to impute the occasion of my dismission to a 
false and malicious insinuation, contrived by themselves, and made 
public when there was no opportunity for me to give in my answer, 
which they must needs be consqious would fully detect the falsehood 
and malice of their aspersions, and not leave them that handle for 
bringing your Majesty to such extremities against me. 

But I am much more concerned at an expression in your Majesty’s 
letter which seems to complain of the treatment you had met with. 
I know not how to understand that word, nor what construction to 
make of it. I know I have always endeavoured to serve your Majesty 
faithfully and zealously through a great many imdeserved mortifica- 
tions. But if your Majesty does intend, by that expression, to find fault 
with my not coming to the Cabinet Council, I am very free to acknow- 
ledge that my duty to your Majesty and country would not give me 
leave to join in the counsel of a man who, in my opinion, puts your 
Majesty upon all manner of extremities. And it is not my opinion 
only, but the opinion of all mankind, that the ftiendship of France 
must needs be destructive to your Majesty, there being in that Court 
a root of enmity irreconcilable to your Majesty’s Government and the 
1 Coxe, vi, IJ2. 2 Madborough Papers, H.M.C.^ p, 16 (i). 
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religion of these kingdoms. I wish your Majesty may never find the A 
want of so faithful a servant as I have always endeavoured to approve jj 
myself to you.^ 

The New Year’s Day announced the creation of the twelve 

peers (among whom was Abigail’s husband), and the dismissal of*; 
Marlborough from aU his offices. The Captain-Generalcy, the com- 
mand of the armies, and his command of the ist Guards were given 
to Ormonde. Rivers, who had made a career for himself by his 
hostility to the chief to whom he owed his rise, became Master- 
General of the Ordnance. One can imagine the clatter of the factions, 
the flouts and snorts of the bewigged magnates, of their proud 
womenfolk, and their literary fighting cocks. They had no lack of 
fuel for quarrel or gossip, for taunt and rejoinder. But the most , 
pregnant comment was made by Louis XIV; “The aSair of dis- 
placing the Duke of Marlborough will do aU for us we desire.” \ 

^ Coxe, vi, 152-153. 
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THE VISIT OF PRINCE EUGENE 

1712 — ^JANUART-MARCH 

T he impact of the Hanoverian manifesto on the London 
world was serious. Mkny Tories were shaken by it. 
Few there were who did not ask themselves how they 
would stand when this reproachful Prince was their 
King and master. If they held together it was for mutual protection. 
Thus the crisis lasted. The Hanover complaint met its counter- 
blast in Swift’s Conduct of the Aliks. This cool and massive catalogue 
of all the shortcomings of the Dutch, of the Empire, of the German 
states, constitutes an indictment filled with just counts. Being primed 
with the secret information of Ministers, Swift was able to espose 
the-recent neglect of the Dutch to accept their part in Marlborough’s 
scheme of wintering on the frontiers. He represented the allies as a 
tribe of recreants and spongers who had failed in their engagements 
and thriven on the victories and subsidies of England. La many 
ways the booklet was inevitably a tribute to Majclborough. But 
nothing could have been better devised to create schism ia the 
Grand Alliance at a time when the French were still in arms and the 
war in progress. No one can dispute many of Swift’s reproaches 
against the allies. But the Dutch at least had an overwhelming 
rejoinder. Although a far smaller community, they had maintained 
continuously in Flanders double the army of England.^ They had 

1 A compaiati-vc table showing the numbers of the Hn glish and Dutch forces in 
Flanders during the war is to be found among the Strafford Papers in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. f. 67). It is as follows: 



English 

Dutch 


(<wk/ troops in 

tbeir paf ^ 

I70Z 

1703'! 

40,671 

110,242 

1704^ 

50,671 

120,242 

I705J ■ 

• 


1706 

52,671 

121,242 

1707 

52,790 

112,271 


(not including z6oo 

(not including 12,850 


sent to Italy) 

sent to Italy) 

1708 

58,228 

112,271 
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repeatedly desired to make peace. They had been forced to con- 
tinue the war by Queen Anne — ^for that was how they could state 
it — ^upon the strange cry, ^‘No peace without Spain,” which had 
arisen from English party politics. They had shed their blood for 
this to please England. Now they were insulted and about to be 
deserted. But to the Tories all this was the best October ale. They 
salved their conscience by abusing their alHes. 

For all his partisanship Swift was shocked at Marlborough’s 
dismissal. “These are strong remedies,” he wrote (December 31); 
“pray God the patient is able to bear them. The last Ministry people 
are utterly desperate.”^ And the next day: 


The Queen and Lord Treasurer mortally hate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and to that he owes his fall, more than to his other faults; 

. . . however it be, the world abroad will blame us. I confess my 
belief that he has not one good quality in the world beside that of a 
general, and even that I have heard denied by several great soldiers. 

But we have had constant success in arms while he commanded. 
Opinion is a mighty matter in war, and I doubt the French think it 
impossible to conquer an army that he leads, and our soldiers think 
the same; and how far even this step may encourage the French to 
play tricks with us, no man knows. I do not love to see personal 
resentment mix with public afeirs.^ 

Marlborough bore his graceless treatment with dignity. Apart^ , 
from the flash of anger which Anne’s letter had extorted firom him, • 
his bearing was serene and even cheerful. He spoke and wrote as if , 
his afiairs belonged to less dismal chapters of history. He felt him- V 
self supported by the interest of one of the great parties in the ! 
island. He knew that he had the goodwill and confidence of the \ 
whole of the Grand Alliance. He was sure the armies he had led, | 
and particularly the British troops, thought well of him. Although 
no man of spirit cares to have a task of which he is master taken 
from his hands while stiU unfinished, he was unfeignedly relieved 
not to have to risk his military fame and long-strained luck at the 
beck and direction of Oxford and St John and the test of his Tory 
foes. The bakn of ease, after ceaseless toil and thought, flowed 
out upon his soul. Everything in his behaviour shows that the 
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’ oft-repeated wishes of his home letters for peace and quiet were 
■ sincere. This certainly was his first reaction. 

Hompesch, Albemarle, Grumbkow, Schulenburg, Wratislaw, 
Robethon, all sent expressions of their sorrow or their wrath at 
his treatment. To them he wrote variants of the same reply. To 
Hompesch: “You will have already learned my fate, that the Queen 
has thought well to relieve me of all my employments. I have just 
been sharply attacked again, but provided that tWs lets me get home 
to the country, as I have so long desired, I shall be content with my 
lot, and indeed shall owe a debt to my enemies.’’^ To Albemarle 
(January 28, 1712): “I ... am very sensible of the friendly part you 
take in what has happened to me. The Friday*s mail will have 
brought you an account of what passed on Thursday in the House 
of Commons. If it procure me a quiet retirement — as you know it 
is what I have long wished for — I shall be easy in relation to my 
own fortunes.*’^ To Schulenburg (February 22): “So long as my 
destiny brings no detriment to the public, I shall always be content 
with it, and I shall count myself more than happy in a retirement 
where I can reflect ripely on the vicissitudes of this world.”® And 
to Robethon (February 22): “Nothing could console or encourage 
me more than the feelings which you convince me their Electoral 
Highnesses have towards me.”* This last was certainly a solid 
assurance. 

It is remarkable that, although while in power Marlborough com- 
i plained often of his treatment in his secret letters to Godolphin and 
Sarah, and showed himself so sensitive to the attacks of the Press 
and the pamphleteers, once he became a private person without 
responsibility for national interests, no word is ever known to have 
' ^ escaped him of reproach or self-pity. Up till the moment when he 
'\was dismissed from his offices we have an enormous mass of corres- 
pondence both public and private relating to the war and politics. 
But henceforth, except for the few farewell letters which have been 
mentioned, he wrapped himself in almost complete silence. A hand- 
ful of letters to Sarkh in rare intervals of separation, a few on busi- 
ness, a few on politics (mostly to Hanover), one about the Wood- 
stock election, and a few asking for some assistance or protection 
for faithful servants, or wounded or unemployed officers, are all 
that have been found during these years of exile and obloquy. 

1 Dispatches, v, 573. December 28 is the date given by Murray. Marlborough was 
not dismissed imtil December 31. It seems that the date ^ been wrongly transcribed. 

® Ibid., 374. 8 4 jy8. 
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Cadogan’s letter to an intimate fiiend throws an agreeable light 
on that fine soldier. 

Hague 

zifj<m.y f]tz 

■*■... Wee have Dear Judge in the course of our long acquaintance 
generally agreed in our opinions of men and things, this makes it 
easy for me to guess att the indisposition of mind you complain of, 
and the cause of it. I am deeply affected in the same Part, and by the 
same Distemper, and am so far gone in it, as not only to be tired of 
business and Employments, but even weary of life itself. You know 
the bottome of my Heart, therefore can better imagine then I describe 
the afliction and weight of Grief I am under. I am uncertain and I 
assure you unconcerned as to what becomes of my self. I shall act 
according to the strictest rules of Gratitude Duty and Honour, in 
Relation to our Great unfortunate Benefactor, and my Zeal Inclina- 
tion and desire to serve and suffer for him are equal to the vast obliga- 
tions and Favours I have received from him. As to the rest, I shall 
doe as People att Sea when the violence of the storm obliges them to 
abandon the Helm and cut down the masts, I commit my self to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. Whether they force me to split on 
Rocks or whether my good Fortune may throw a Plank in my way to 
carry me ashore, I am grown so msensible or so resigned as to be no 
longer in Pain about.^ 

At home the Whigs raised the loudest outcry m their power, and 
their newspapers strove to contend with the cataract of libels and 
abuse which the Ministers unloosed. History was searched for a 
parallel to Marlborough’s fall, and the name of Belisarius was now 
on many lips. Sarah asked Bishop Burnet to explain the allusion to 
her, and when he told her of the Emperor Justinian’s ill-usage of his 
great general she inquired the cause. The Bishop is said to have 
replied, *‘It was because he had the broth of a wife.” But perhaps 
this was only what he thought of afterwards. 

The ta V of Marlborough’s disgrace astounded Europe. It \ras 
everywhere, even in France, regarded as a prodigy of ingratitude 
by a sovereign towards a servant and subject, It had been a strange 
experience for friend and foe to watch the Queen seemingly t earin g 
down with both hands the whole structure of European policy, the 
building of which had been the task and glory of her reign. When 
she proceeded to strike at the architect of her own and her country’s 

fame and power, an^sscment and scorn were universal. ^ ^ 

In the armies which he had led the shotii- and gdef ' fas 

1 Cadogan papers id private possesMon. "Dear Judge” is most jttobably the Deputy 

Judge Advp^^te. UWU7 Watkios. 
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dismissal were painful. General Kane in his Memoirs espressed the 
overwhelming opinion of British officers. 

And now, after this great Man had reduced the Common Enemy 
of Europe to the last Extremity, had taken the last Barrier of his 
Kingdom, which lay now open to the Allies, his Army dispirited, and 
their Courage, and his whole Nation in a most miserable Condition; 
I say, after he had done all these great Things so much to the Honour 
of the British Nation, was he ignominiously traduc’d, and turn’d out 
of all Employ, and even forc’d to fly his Country, of which he had 
been so great an Ornament; and tlm done by a Set of vile profligate 
Men, who had insinuated themselves into the Favour of the weak 
Queen, and were at this Time carrying on a scandalous underhand 
Treaty with the Grand Enemy of Europe.^ 

This feeling was shared by every rank. All our fighting diarists 
and correspondents write in the same sense. 

Lieutenant Gordon Halswell to Lieutenant Sinclair^ 

Royal Scots Fusiliers . 

*They are doing strange things in Great Britain. They have over- 
turned our Captain-General, and meantime we are without a head. 
They have taken ftom him all his public Ofiices, but for what, we 
don’t yet know. They have impeached him in Parliament for several 
dungs and yet we don’t hear he can be foxxnd guilty. It may give a 
moral reflection upon the unsteddiness of human afi^s — a great man 
and one of the greatest Generals and subjects in the world, stript of his 
glory in a moment when neither his friends nor foes expected it.® 

Corporal Matthew Bishop was consternated. 

In lyii/ia, hearing that our brave Duke of Marlborough was gone 
to England, I began to be under some Apprehension that he would 
not return; therefore I concluded the Neck of the War was broke, 
and that I should be disappointed of the Pleasure of seeing Paris that 
Year; though we were once in Hopes of arriving to that Honour, had 
not our Conductor been detained in England. . . . Even none could 
avoid giving him their Praise; and he was worthy of all, for his good 
Disciphne and good Order; and the greatest Blessing of ^ his Success 
in all his Attempts, which was owing to his profound Knowledge in 
sending proper Emissaries to observe the Enemy’s Motions. Ob! said 
I, must we part from such a Man, whose Fame has spread throughout all the 
Worm 

On hearing that it was confirmed that he was no longer to command, 

it terrified my Soul to such a Degree, that I could not rest Night or Day.® 

^ i^ne, pp. loi— 102. a Halswell lettets ia private possession. 

® Bishop, pp. 235-236. 
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The corporal’s emotions led him into poetry, and he gave vent 
to the following lines — often quoted, though their author is usudly 
forgotten. 

God and a Soldier Men alike adore. 

When at the Brink of Danger, not before; 

The Danger past, alike are both requited, 

God is forgot, and the brave Soldier slighted.^ 

But a friend was approaching. Charles HI had quitted Spain in 
October, and assumed his duties as the Emperor Charles VI. At 
Milan he heard of the French peace preliminaries, and wrote his 
protest at once to Queen Anne. It was not tmtil he reached Inns- 
bruck a week later, and met his Council of Regency, including Prince 
Eugene and Wratislaw, that he learned of the dismissal of Gallas. 
This was regarded by ail as a great affront, but opinions were divided 
as to how it should be met. Eugene urged that no other Ambassa- 
dor should be sent to London until full amends had been made. 
But the opposite counsels prevailed, and after two days’ discussion 
the Emperor commanded Eugene himself to go to England and try 
to restore his relations with Queen Anne. This was, in the 
plan which the luckless Gallas had urged during the whole sunomer. 
Like most of the decisions of the Holy Roman Empire, it was 
adopted too late. Hoffmann was instmcted by courier to prepare 
the English Court for the impending visit of Prince Eugene. 

No guest could have been more unwelcome to Harley and St 
John than the famous warrior. They knew that his comradeship 
with Marlborough was proof against all shocks. They were sure 
that he would cross-question them about their peace negotiations. 
It was obvious, moreover, that his arrival would comfort and fortify 
the Whigs. They therefore without delay and by every channel 
repeatedly tried to prevent his coming. St John sent a stream* oS 
letters to Strafford at The Hague to turn him back, and to enlist the 
Dutch in this task. “Your Excellency is to discourage as much as 
possible this Prince from coming over. ... It is ^h time to put a 
stop to this foreign influence on British councils; and we must 
either emancipate ourselves now, or be for ever slaves.”* 

Eugene floated down the Rhine and reached The Hague in the 
middle of December. Here Strafford delivered his disbursements. 
Heinsius, completely cowed by the new English attitude, 
tbfi Prince against the visit,,, A . message ^ 

John owing to the ferment in men’s m t r ^ m Sigknd, the 

1 Bish(^, p, 266. * ii, 54. 
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Government could not be answerable for his safety. Eugene, 
impelled by further orders from the Emperor, replied by asking for 
a yacht and a frigate for a convoy. The request was presented to the 
Gibinet by HoiBnann. At first this was considered as a courtesy 
which could not be refused. But as the anxieties of Ministers grew 
their manners declined. Eventually they decided to refuse aU assist- 
ance. Fresh instructions were sent to Strafford, who was also a 
member of the Admiralty Board, to deny Eugene all transport or 
protection on the seas. But this order took some time to reach 
The Hague. 

Eugene’s contacts with Stafford were not agreeable. The Prince 
regarded him with unconcealed suspicion. The preparations and 
plans for the campaign were at that time under discussion at The 
Hague. In a conference at which Strafford was present Eugene 
remarked blandly that he had indeed much to say about military 
matters, but he could not speak of them in the presence of the 
English Ambassador, because he did not know whether he was an 
Englishman or a Frenchman. No more scathing taunt could be 
conceived. Yet if the conference could have seen the terms upon 
which Torcy and St John had been corresponding they could not 
have impugned its justice. For instance, Torcy wrote to Gaultier 
that Oxford and St John were to be assured in the name of the King 
that all the manceuvres employed by th common enemies were incapable 
of upsetting his resolves. St John accepted this expression of *^the 
common enemies ” as applied to all the allies of England who were 
unwilling to follow his lead. “It is the desire of the Hi-mentioned,” 
he wrote to Torcy, “to arouse this mistrust both among us and 
everywhere else, but I am not worrying on that account, because it 
merely depends’ upon the All-Christian King to render aU their 
efforts vain.”^ In fact, Oxford and St John, dominated by their 
party struggle, now looked upon the French as friends, and upon 
their aUies, by whose side they were standing in the field, as foes. 

Strafford had sustained another rebuff at this time. When he made 
his statement upon the French preliminaries to the allied ambassa- 
dors and secret Deputies of the States-General gathered at The 
Hague, the Imperial Minister, Baron Heems, audaciously trans- 
formed guesses into assertion: “I put it to Lord Strafford that a 
treaty has already been signed between Great Britain and France, I 
can tell him the day and the hour on which it was signed. I can tell 
him the room, how many candles there were burning, how many 

^ Octobet zz; Bolingbrokt Comspondenci, i, 454. 
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seals there were on the document, what was the colour of tiw 
wax and of the threads whereby the sheets were bound together.”^ 
Straflford was completely disconcerted. He remained silent before 
the company under these tremendous assertions. 

Eugene pressed for transport and convoy to England. Strafford, 
not having received the latest Cabinet decision, IdBt it to the captain 
of the frigate, to whom he sent an ambiguous note. The captain 
complied with alacrity; but the voyage was severe. For more than 
a week Eugene tossed about between Flushing and Harwich, 
buffeted by the waves and baflBed by die winds. This was certainly 
the longest sea journey which this great man ever endured. The talc 
of his coming had outstripped him. When he readied Harwich 
he was told that all the towns between that port and London were 
crowded with people who had gathered from the countryside to 
welcome him and to look at him. Here we see with what attention 
and passion our ancestors followed the great events and heroic 
figures of their age. They were tough, but they nursed a strong 
sentiment. News travelled £ast and fer, and people formed their 
own opinions. 

Eugene also learned of Marlborough’s dismissal from aU his 
offices. He was resolved to be a modd ofidiscretion; so, instead 
of landing at Harwich, he coasted round to the Thames. Up tlw: 
Thames he sailed in the yacht (which the scholarly St John spdt as 
badly as Marlborough — ^“yatch” against **yahct”). He was boarded 
by one of Marlborough’s officers, and later by Drummond from die 
Court. “I had to tell him,” reported Eugene to the Emperor, 

that since it was known all over the wodd what a firm and intimate 
friendship I had fostered with the Duke of Madborough, now find i t^ 
V>im in misfortune, I could nol^do otherwise than uphold my friend ship 
with Tiiirij lest the wodd should say, and I leave it as an evil echo after 
me, that I deserted and abandoned a f ri e n d in his hour sorrow and 
stress when fortune had forsaken him.* 

He had thought of landing at Greenwich, but there was a huge 
gathering awaiting him there. He hoped to land at the Tower, but 
the wharf was black with people; so be came on with the tide as 
far as the 'Whitehall Stairs, where no one expected him. He took 
“the first cab he saw,” and drove to Leicester House, the resideoce 
of the departed Gallas, which was still maintained to teoave han. 
At Leicester House Marlborough was the first to visit him. They 
1 Lamberty, vi, 731. * Senes II, t, App., 14. 
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were long together. The next morning he was to see the Queen. 

St John had been very ready to “treat him chlre No doubt 

he would gladly have taken him round those houses of revelry which 
he used to frequent in company with the late lamented Guiscard. 
Such entertainment would certainly not have appealed to Eugene. 
But at least the Secretary of State conducted him in his own carriage 
to the Queen. 

She gave me audience in her Cabinet, and I found her somewhat 
embarrassed and aloof. I explained to her briefly my mission, and 
finally asked her with which Minister I should converse. I noticed, 
however, that she must have been primed beforehand, for she gave 
me as answer that she had resolved that the business already known to 
me by secret information should be dealt with only in Holland, aOjd 
she could not depart from this.* 

The Prince observed that there were other matters besides, and 
especially the restoring of a perfect harmony between her Majesty 
and the Emperor. Anne was nov) being drawn beyond the limits 
of her Ministerial advice; so she said that her health would not 
enable her to see much of him, but her Ministers, meaning Oxford 
and St John, would hear all he had to say. 

Eugene was two months in England. He paid several friendly 
visits to Ormonde at Richmond in the interests of the impending 
campaign, but his interviews with Ministers were rare. None visited 
him formally. They contrived to prevent the banquet which the 
Qty of London had wished to hold in his honour.® But nothing 
could deprive him of the admiration of aU classes and both parties. 
His anterooms in Leicester House were so crowded with notables, 
some of whom came a hundred miles to see him, that the floors 
cracked under their weight. Crowds surrounded the house continu- 
ously, and followed him cheering when he walked abroad “in 
modest dress, very thoughtful or riveur^* with “a way to toss his 
head on the right and the left to be seen of everybody.” When he 
went to the Opera with Marlborough the spectacle of “those 
venerable and respectful! men sitting in a box together” attracted 
the eyes of the audience much more than the actors. Even the “rabble' 
whidb fills the upper gallery, and has always been very rude, stamp- 
ing, bawling, singing, hissing and the like . . , when he came into 
his box gave three huzzas, were very silent during the action, and 
when the Prince went, they gave him three huzzas again.” On this 

1 BoUnghroke Correspondence, ii, 56. * FeldsQ^e, Series II, v, App., 14. 

■^.Abd Boyer, Amals (lyii), pp. 338-339. 
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Marlborough assured him that it was an honour as good “as a 
voley of canon or of small shot in others.”^ 

Portland, the son of King William’s confidant, gave a ditmer in 
his new dining-hall “finished and furnished a purpose,” at which 
Marlborough, Devonshire, Godolphin, Sunderland, Townshend, 
and several ambassadors were present, and at which “no se:^ant in 
livery was suffer’d to come and wayt, all that waj^d were gentlemen 
that offer’d themselves, to have an occasion to see the feast.” The 
repast, which began at six, and was held to beat all records both for 
quality and quantity, was consumed to the ceaseless sound of 
trumpets and kettledrums, and the entertainment, followed by a ball, 
continued till five o’clock the next morning. Apparently neither 
Eugene nor Marlborough would dance. “I don’t thinck,” writes 
Portland’s anonymous correspondent, “they could kick their heels 
like Nero or Louis XIV, . . . tho both have very handsomly kicked 
the Grand Monarch at the great balls of Blenheim, Ramehes, Turin 
and Blaregnies.”* 

The only important official conference was at Dartmouth’s office 
on January 31. Eugene raised three points: the plan for the war in 
Spain, whether the Empire should attend the conference, and, thirdly, 
GaUas. On this last his instructions were humble. The Emperor 
could not withdraw an ambassador without either a breadi or a 
formal leave-taking. At least this should be regularized by letter. In 
due course the Ministers replied that the Spanish campaign could 
only be settled at The Hague; that, of course, all the Allies should 
come to Utrecht; and as for GaUas, the Queen would not receive 
his letter. This, then, was aU that resulted from the visit of Prince 
Eugene, which in the previous autumn might have changed the 
march of events. 

Shortly after his arrival tidings had come from Spain. Starhem- 
berg, who had been reputed to be finished, had won a considerable 
action under the walls of Cardona. The enemy had been repulsed 
with the loss of his whole artillery. This news made a stir. To 
Oxford and St John it was most unwelcome. These Ministers, -in 
whose eyes the Allies were “the common enemy,” necessarily 
regarded a British and allied victory as a disaster. The Tory Party, 
while loyal to their leaders, had never reconciled themselves to tlie 
abandonment of the Spanish aim and catchword. 'Now it £q^>eared 
the cause was not lost; perhaps we were winning after aU. It was in 

Willem III en Portland (edited by Japikse, 192.S), ii, 7i3. 
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4 . 

this unfavourable atmosphere that the two ruling Ministers ap- 
proached the formidable trial of strength involved in charging first 
Walpole and then Marlborough with peculation. This episode of 
domestic politics will be reserved for the next chapter. Both before 
and after it they laboured to raise the “ferment” they affected to 
deplore to the highest pitch. 

During the month of February rumours ran rife in London that 
Prince Eugene and Marlborough were engaged in a plot to depose 
the Queen. Torcy gravely records in his memoirs how Eugene was 
to set London on fibre, while Marlborough seized the person of the 
Queen. He safeguarded himself by the words, “It may be that those 
who tell these tales were ill-informed.” This monstrous story was 
spread about the capital, and every effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to create a mood of panic which should react in their favour, 
both upon their majority in the Commons and still more upon the 
nerves of Anne. At that time there was a set of rowdy, well-born 
young men who, reviving the memories of the Mohawks whose 
visit in a previous year has been mentioned, called themselves the 
Mohocks. These pampered ruffians indulged in various nocturnal 
escapades ; some harmless pranks, others veritable outrages on pubUc. 
decency and order. This was all brought in to create the impression 
that anarchy and revolution were near. The guards about Kensing- 
ton Palace were doubled, and cavalry posts were mounted at various 
points. Harley inflamed his colleagues by reading to them two 
alleged dispatches of Eugene’s, which he said he had intercepted in 
the post. In these were reported conversations which the Prince 
was said to have had with ]^rlbc>rough and Bothmar, replete with 
references to deeds of violence. The gxiilty Ministers should, it was 
said, be ‘de-Witted’ — a well-understood reference to the lynching 
of the de Witts at The Hague in 1672. “The destruction of a few 
worthless fellows now at the helm ought not to stand in competition 
with the Common Cause. . . . Yea, Bothmar said smiling that it 
were better that all at the helm were blown lip in the air tban that 
should suffer.” However, it was added. Count Sinaendorff had 
written to Prince Eugene “that in his opinion it would not be proper 
for him to stay here to see the execution of it.”^ Such were the 
cmder versions spread about the town of what the Lord Treasurer 
unfolded to the Cabinet. 

There was, of course, no slired of truth in aU this rubbish. 
Eugene’s reports to the Emperor are preserved in the archives at 

^ Bolingbrokt Corrtspondmet, ii, 147-148. 
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Vienna, and are printed in the Felds^Ugt, They comprise dispatches 
written on the dates mentioned to the Cabinet by Oxford.. They 
deal very candidly with English afl&irs and statesmen, but there is 
nothing to lend the slightest colour to the rumours of a revoluticaiary 
design. At this time the Government had made a speciality of open- 
ing the diplomatic correspondence leaving England, and ‘the Lord 
Treasurer may well have had one of Eugene’s dispatches before him 
and doctored it to the form he required for his purposes. Eugene 
found much difficulty in communicating with Vienna through The 
Hague. Queen Anne’s Ministers had a much shorter route through 
the enemy’s lines. “The worst and greatest contretemps,” wrote 
Eugene Qanuary, 29) “is that the Ministry receive almost daily 
letters via Calais; thus they can know exacdy what is happening at 
the Congress, while I, all the ambassadors, and the good party must 
remain robbed of news by contrary winds.”^ 

The lie was given to aU this chatter and bu22 of horrible plots 
to stimulate the faithful and delude the vulgar when the Queen 
summoned Eugene to her presence on her birthday, and presented 
him with a diamond-hilted sword valued at ^^000, If Ministerial 
beliefs had been on a par with their whisperings they must have 
expected that he would draw it and plunge it into her breast. Nothing 
of the kind occurred. On the contrary, during his last days in Eng- 
land Oxford made remarkable overtures to Eugene. His methods 
were characteristic. He got into touch with him through a fdend 
who knew a fdend of the Prince’s, and by this devious channel 
arranged that he should visit Eiagene up his backstatts in the dark 
of the night. His demeanour was most cordial, his two-hour talk 
discursive. But Harley had, as usual, a clear purpose behind his 
copious verbiage. He did not mean to make a personal enemy of 
Eugene, or let him leave the country with every contact broken. He 
exacted from the Prince a return visit. It was arranged with similar 
precautions, and proved equally sterile. “I entered his own house 
in the deepest secrecy,” wrote Eugene, “through a particular door 
which is usually kept locked. We talked together confidentially 
but as there is nothing material to report, I need not go into details.”* 

Two of Eugene’s rejoinders during his visit to London which 
went the rounds and have become well known are typical of the 
attitude which he consistently adopted. Burnet records ^ 
having mentioned to the Prince the remaih a Minister that 

' 1 Felds^e, Series H, t, App., 46. * Ftid., 87, 
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Marlborough had “perhaps been once fortunate,” Eugene replied, 
“No greater tribute could be given him, since he was always success- 
ful. When at a dinner Oxford toasted him as “the greatest general 
of the age,” “If that be true,” said Eugene, “I owe it to your lord- 
ship.” Thus always did the famous Prince and warrior proclaim 
his friendship and admiration for his comrade of so many glorious 
days. 


1 Butnct, vi, 103. 



Chapter Thirty-one 

^ THE PECULATION CHARGE 

1712 — JANUARY 

D uring Pdnce Eugene’s visit the Government con- 
tinued their campaign of detraction against the late 
Ministry, and above all against Marlborough. Next in 
their animosity and fear stood Walpole. They knew they 
had struck down the great man of their day. It was only after some 
years that Harley and St John realized that they had incurred the 
implacable vengeance of the great man of the future. 

The first report of the Commission of Accounts had been pre- 
sented to Parliament before the Christmas adjournment. The Ccmh- 
missioners were still at theic task. Evidence was tendered to tihem 
which revealed an impropriety committed by Walpole a year 
eadier, when he was Secretary-at-War. In a contract for forage 
not made by him but for which he was responsible two sums of 
£^00 had been paid to one of his personal friends, a certain Robert 
Mann. There was no suggestion that Wdpole himself had benefited 
by the money. He had merely endorsed the bills and sent them to 
Mann. The explanation was sufficient to clear Walpole of personal 
corruption; but it showed a want of delicacy and propriety against 
which public servants would nowadays be required to keep especially 
on their guard. 

On the other hand, the facts were also capable of being presented 
in a manner most injurious to the competent^ vigorous Leader of 
the Opposition, who was every day hitting the Government hard 
in the House of Commons, and whose able pamphlet The £^^000^000 
Accounted For had demolished thek case against thek predecessors.^ 
The Commissioners hastened to lay the facts before thek pa^ 
friends. Mioisters did not decide thek course without testing 
the opinion of thek supporters. In this Bromky, the Speaker, vdio 
was, of course, elected as a partisan,' was adyis^ 
party meeting, and laid the before it*- hCshy tnemb ets 

1 Wdpolc*8 two pamphlets in dcfiMice of W%finflnddadinuMttation Me puUished 

in Boyer’s Atmals, p- «5. 
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did not tiiinTc the case very good, and deemed it unfair to use it 
against the Leader of the Opposition. This opinion manifested itself 
strongly as the party discussion proceeded. But Bromley clinched 
matters by saymg bluntly that unless Walpole were got out of the 
way it would not be possible for the Government to carry through 
their business. His knowledge was too great, his attacks too damag- 
ing. His exclusion was, he said, the unum necessarium. On this appeal 
it was decided to go to all lengths against Walpole. 

Accordingly, on January 17 Walpole was heard in his defence, 
and thereafter it was moved that he was “guilty of a high breach of 
trust and notorious corruption.” An amendment was proposed to 
leave out the words “notorious corruption.” The House rejected 
this by 207 votes to 1 5 3 . It was then moved to commit him to the 
Tower during the pleasure of the House. On this the Opposition 
moved that tie House should adjourn. The Government majority 
fell to only twelve. A further motion “that the said Robert W^pole 
be for the said offence expelled from this House” was carried by 
twenty-two. These figures tell their own tale. A majority of twelve 
on the crucial division was a poor showing for a Government which 
had a normal majority of between 100 and 130. Walpole was 
accordingly arrested and sent to the Tower. His seat was declared 
vacant, and his mouth was stopped. To keep it stopped as long as 
possible in Parliament, the House was led to proceed by successive 
adjournments and did not technically rise until July. Walpole was 
thus imprisoned for nearly ^five months in the Tower. 

His constituents stood by their member, and he was returned 
again while still in custody. Defoe, who had a year earlier visited 
Norfolk, mentions the strength of his influence in the Eastern 
counties: “Here I am in a land,” he had reported, “where the 
Queen’s writ does not run, but only that of King Walpole.” The 
House refused to admit Walpole on his re-election, and declared it 
void. They maintained their expulsion order during the whole 
Parliament. This was a great convenience to the Government. It 
also provided the precedents which were used in the Wilkes case 
fifty years later. Few even in the Tory Party considered Walpole at 
aU affected in his honour. He was visited not only by the leading 
Whigs, and of course by Marlborough, but also by many other 
persons of consequence. His room in the Tower was more like the 
scene of a lev6e than a prison. The Ministers had gained their 
advantage in excluding their most dangerous antagonist from the 
House of Q)mmons, but they were deeply concerned by the lack 
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of support they had teceived from their own followers upon the 
critical division. It was resolved to take much greater care on the 
next occasion. 

This was, of course, their attack upon Marlborough. Oxford 
and St John were by now alive to the difficulties of branding the 
champion of Britain in her age of glorious advance. For eight years 
in succession the House had passed its resolutions of thanks by over- 
whelming majorities and often unanimously. Every session delega- 
tions of its members had waited upon him to esqpress their admiration 
and gratitude for his services. It was a sharp turn now, after he had 
been stripped of all office and was a private person, to inflict upon 
him by a purely party vote an insulting censure which sought to tank 
him with criminals. 

There was another difficulty which afiected the Cabinet internally. 
Brydges, Paymaster and Accountant-General, was, Uke most of the 
governing ftmctionaries of that day, a Member of Parliament. No 
one could speak with greater authority on the issue. He had, indeed, 
a considerable personal responsibility. He had been attacked the 
year before in the first flush of the Tory election success. He had 
been defended by St John, now Leader of the Commons. St John, 
agaiust the immediate interests of his party and for the sake of doing 
him justice or other motives, had vindicated Brydges, and pricked 
the bubble of **the £35,000,000 unaccounted for.” Brydges was 
therefore in an unassailable position. He was stfll Paymaster. He 
was working daily with Ministers. He let them know that he would 
justify Marlborough. It was not easy to foresee what the effect of 
his intervention would be. 

There was nothing for it but, in Oxford^s phrase, “to use the 
gentlemen of England.” The question was how far these gentle- 
men would go. On the one hand, it was believed that by better 
whipping a good majority could be obtained. On the other, there 
was a desire to reach some compromise. Mr Speaker Bromley, 
atdng now very much as his predecessor Oxford had done in 
previous Parliaments, measured up the forces. Proposals were made 
to Marlborough’s friends in the House that he should acquiesce in 
the report of the Commission, in which case the censures would be 
the mildest possible. On the other hand, if he resolved to defimd 
himself and to oppose the Government it was hinted fl^at sev^jr^ 
measures would be taken. The ‘gentlmen’ Wouki be used with 
vigour. Impeachment was their onlyweapon, for the Commons could 
not commit a peer to prison. That there was talk of impeachment 
2 G 929 
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is evident. Bromley’s letter to Oxford reveals these preliminary dis- 
cussions. 

January 21, 1711 

I find no thing -will satisfy, nor be taken to be falling gently, that 
sTiflll go farther than to dedare that in consideration of the General’s 
great services the House does not think fit to proceed upon the report. 
Voting the money on the contract for bread no perquisites, and that 
the per cent, is public money and ought to be accounted for, is 
what he will not hear of; for that is putting him into the power of his 
enemies, and he had rather lose bis bead. This shews he has great con- 
fidence in the solicitations that have been made, and I presume to 
acquaint your Lordship with it that due care {better care than last Tburs-^ 
di^) may be taken to oblige the attendance of some, and to engage 
others on this occasion.^ 

There were personal negotiations. 

Btydges to Marlborough 

January 10, 1712 

*I was this morning with M* S* lohn whom I found concern’d 
upon his having heard Grace intended to push for a Vote of Justi- 
fication in Path He thought it w^ be looked upon as an attacking y® 
Ministry, w<* w^ engage many, who w^ otherwise not appear against 
you to espouse their interest, & I find by him it will be very difficult 
to prevent a vote’s being carried that y® z\ p^ c* be deem’d publick 
money, Y' Grace having in effect, he sayd, own’d it in your letter to 
y® Commiss” to be such. He will have y® honour to discourse you 
upon it himself, & says if he does not see Y’^ Grace at his house to 
morrow before six in y» evening he’l wait upon you at yours. 

Mr Sweet has sent me a letta: to deliver the Commissioners of Acco^® 
w®ii n beg leave to show Y. G. first. The substance of it is that y® 
z\ -was left in his hands for Y. G. & that he knows nothing of any 
warrant or authority for deducting it, but took it always to be a fcee 
gift of y troops.* 

Evidently Marlborough was offered the resolutions which were 
afterwards passed by the House, with the threat of &r worse if he 
resisted them. He refused point-blank. He was perhaps willing 
that the House should take note of the report and decline to act 
upon it because of his previous services. Nothing less than' this 
would satisfy him. He would “rather lose his head.” Swift, who 
was in the swim with St John, wrote to Stella: 

1 Portland Papers, v, 139. 

* Stowe, 57, voL vi, pp. 152-153; Huntington Library, California. 
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The Miuister’s design is, that the Duke of Madboiough shall be 
censured as gently as possible, provided his friends will not make 
head to defend him, but if they do, it may end in some severer votes. 
A gentleman, who was just now with him, tells me he is much cast 
down, and f allen away; but he is positive, if he has but ten friends in 
the House, that they shall defend him to the utmost, and endeavour 
to prevent the least censure upon him, which I think cannot be, since 
the bribery is manifest. Sir Solomon Medina paid him sk thousand 
pounds a year to have the employment of providing bread for the 
army, and the Duke owns it in Hs letter to the Commissioners of 
Accounts.^ 

Somers, tinder King William, when impeached for his shajce in 
the Partition Treaties of 1700, had appeared at the bar of the Com- 
mons, and by his eloquence and his facts had converted the assembly. 
Marlborough had been inclined to follow this precedent, but his 
friends, including certainly Godolphin, dissuaded him. Passions 
ran too high. The life of the Government was at stake. Every effort 
had been made to bring up their reserves. He would only court a 
greater humiliation by pleading in person before a tribunal boimd in 
self-preservation to proclaim the kind of view which Swift had 
expressed. He therefore, with Godolphin’s assistance, prepared a 
statement covering every point in the diarges in the Commissioners* 
report. This was no doubt in the hands of his friends, but was not 
published till some time after. 

As this matter affects Marlborough so deeply it is better to record 
its principal features in his own words: 

The first Article in the Report is founded upon the deposition of 
Sir Solomon de Medina, by which you ate informed of a yearly sum 
paid by him and his predecessor, contractors for Bread and Bread- 
waggons, to myself. This payment in my letter I have called a per- 
quisite of the general or commander-in-diief in the Low Countries; 
and it has been constantly applied to one of die most important parts 
of the service there, I mean the procuring intelligence, and other 
secret service. . . . 

The commissioners are pleased to observe that these sun^ cannot 
be esteemed legal perquisites because they do not find them cl a im ed 
or received by any other English general in the Low Countries,' But 
I must take leave to affirm to this house, that this perquisite or pay- 
ment has been allowed to the general or commander in 
Low Countries both before and ever since the’Revtiidtibidt isd 
him to carry on such secret services. The like allowance was made to 
, 1 Jotttnd to SUlla^ January *3. 
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prince Waldeck, whilst he was general of the Dutch army in Flanders j 
it was made during the last war as well as this. . . . 

The Report may have observed very rightly, that, by the strictest 
inquiry the commissioners could make, they cannot find that any 
English general ever received this perquisite. But I presume to say, lie 
reason is that there was never any other English general besides myself 
who was commander-in-chief in the Low Countries. I crave leave then 
to say, that this observation in the Report, was occasioned through 
want of due information in the usage of the army. In receiving th^ 
as an established and known perquisite, I have followed and kept up 
that usage, which I found in ^e army, when I first entered upon that 
service; and upon this ground alone I hope that this House will not 
think that I was unwarranted in taking it. 

. . . This allowance to the general can have no influence upon the 
contract itself, which is actually made and signed at the Treasury, 
and the price regulated by what the States have agreed to pay for the 
bread for their forces. I appeal to all the officers who have served with 
me in Flanders, whether the forces in her majesty’s pay have not all 
along had as much, and as good bread as those of the States, and at 
the same prices; which everybody will believe to be the lowest that 
considers the frugal economy of the States, and the small pay of their 
troops. And therefore I may safely conclude, that if the English have 
had their bread as cheap as the Dutch, they have had it as cheap as was 
possible. Nor indeed can it be imagined to be otherwise; for the very 
supposition of two different prices, paid by different troops in the same 
army, for the same quantity of bread, would occasion a mutiny. But 
this whole affair has been so regulated, and there has been so little 
occasion for complaint, that it is well known our army in Flanders 
has been duly supplied with bread during the whole war, and has 
received it with an exactness that will be hardly thought consistent 
with the secrecy, and suddenness of some of the motions [movements] 
that have been made. 

Now as to the second Article in the Report allow me to observe 
to you, that it has arisen only from the information I myself gave the 
commissioners by my letter to them; this matter having relation to 
that part of the service to which the sums in the former article have 
been applied; that the Commissioners might have a true state of it, 
I chose to insert a short Account of it in my letter to them. If I did 
this voluntarily out of duty to the public, I hope I shall be thought 
to have given you information upon a certain belief, and I was alto- 
gether blameless in the part I have had in it. It will be necessary that 
I trouble the House with an Account of the time and occasion whence 
this payment of aj per cent, by the foreign troops, commenced. 
During the last war, the allowances by parliament for the contingetides 
of the army, of which that of secret service is the prindpal, was 
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£50,000 per ann. But this allowance fell so far short of the expense 
on that head, that upon the prospect of this war’s breaking out, the 
late king assured him [calculated], that this last part of the service 
never cost him less than £70,000 per ann. However, the allowance 
of parliament for the whole contingent service during this war has 
been but £10,000 per ann u m, £3000 of which or thereabouts 1ms 
generally gone for other contingencies than that of intelligence. The 
late king, being unwiUing to come to parliament for more money, 
on that head of the service, proposed this allowance j&om the foreign 
troops, as an expedient to assist that part of the service, and commanded 
me to mak e the proposition to them; which I did accordingly, and it 
was readily consented to. By this means a new fund of about £15,000 
per annum was provided for carrying on the secret service, without 
any e:^ense to the public, or grievance to the troops fcom whom the 
allowance was made. . . . 

This expedient being formed in the manner I have shewn her majesty 
was pleased to approve it by her warrant, . . . [which] was counter- 
signed by the secretary of state whose province it belonged to, as the 
only proper officer. . . . 

The true design of this deduction being to supply the secret service, 
gentlemen, I hope you will observe, that this, together with the sum 
on the former article of the allowance by parliament, when put together, 
doth fall short of the allowance given by parliament in the last war 
upomthis head. . . . 

I cannot suppose that I need to say how essential a part of the service 
this is, that no war can be conducted successfully, without early and 
good intelligence, and that such advices cannot be had but at a very 
great expense. Nobody can be ignorant of this, that knows anything 
of secret correspondence or considers the, numbers of persons that 
must be employed in it, the great hazard they undergo, the variety of 
places in which the correspondence must be kept, and the constant 
necessity there is of supporting and feeding this service; not to men- 
tion some extraordinary expenses of a higher nature, which ought 
only to be hinted at And I affirm, that whatever sums have been 
received on this account, have been constantly employed in procuring 
intelligence, in keeping correspondence, and other secret service. . . . 
And though the merit of our successes should be least of all attributed 
to the general, the many successful actions, such as have surpassed 
our own hopes, or the apprehensions of the enemy, in this present 
war in Flanders, to which our constant good intelligence has greatly 
contributed, must convince every gentleman, that such advices 
been obtained and consequently that thfe has bechf 

applied. ... 

Having giv^ this full and faithful account of the rise and use c£ 
this deduction, it must, I flatter myself, t^pear to everybody that 
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hears me, to have been a real service, as well as saving of money to 
the public. And though honour is due to the memory of the late 
king, who formed this expedient, and to her majesty, who approved 
of it, by her warrant, I cannot, upon this ground, apprehend any 
imputation to myself, who have pursued this, so much to the advan- 
tage of my country. . . . 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot but hope this House will find reason 
to be satisfied with this part of my conduct; and I think it no ill service, 
that so necessary and important a part of the war, and which has 
turned to so good an account, has been managed with so little expense 
to the public; and I may, with the greatest certainty, assure them that 
all other parts of the service have been carried on with all the good 
husbandry that was possible. And I believe I may venture to affirm 
that I have in the article for Secret Services saved the government near 
four times the sum this deduction amounts to. Which I must reckon 
so much money saved to the public.^ 

The debate was fierce and solemn. The Members felt that in 
striking at Marlborough they were striking at the new greatness of 
their country. On the other hand, what would happen to their 
party if they did not strike home? But tiie defence was solid. 
Sir John Germaine, speaking from the bar, declared that he had 
served in the Low Gauntries under Prince Waldeck, and that that 
General had, as Marlborough declared, received the same per- 
quisites and allowances for the purpose of military intelligence and 
Secret Service. Sir Charles Hedges, the Tory Secretary of State, 
who ten years before had countersigned the Queen’s warrant under 
which Marlborough received the per cent., stood by his action 
and absolved the former Commander-in-Chief of all impropriety. 
There was no dispute about the warrant. Then up rose Brydges. 
No report of his speech is contained in the Parliamentary History, 
but Hoffmann’s dispatch, unearthed by Klopp, shows that Brydges 
was particularly vigorous in emphaskmg that the British people 
owed the information services to the careful expenditure of this 
money, and in consequence the Army had never been surprised. • 
Brydges dared to say “that the proceedings were a scandal to the 
British people.”® 

On the other side St John, Wyndham, Hanmer, and Edward 
Harley urged the inflichon of the censure. Not only Whigs, but 

^ Parliamentary History, vi, 1088. 

2 HoflEmann, Februaiy 5; Klopp, xiv, 254. "Marlborough’s friends,” reported 
Hoffmann, “are of the opinion that he cannot be got at by lawful means, and ihat the 
whole charge against him is only intended to blacken him in the eyes of the nation and 
}uatify his removal.” 
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moderate Tories spoke on Marlborougli’s side. The House was fall 
to overflowing. No fewer than 435 Members took part in the 
division, and it was carried by a majority of 276 against 165 that : 
“the taking of several sums of money annually by the Duke of Marl- | 
borough from the contractor for foraging die bread and bread \ 
wagons in the Low Countries was unwarrantable and illegaL” The ' 
Government, refusing a motion for adjournment whidi was moved 
by the Opposition, also carried “that the deduction of per cent, 
from the pay of the foreign troops in her Majesty’s service is public 
money, and ought to be accounted for.” On the two heads the sums 
involved were computed to amount to between £i-jo,ooo and 
3(^250,000. It remains only to be mentioned that Cardonnel’s petty 
perquisite of 300 ducats, for which there was no excuse but custom, 
was made the ground for expelling him from the House, and that 
Mr Sweet, although it was proved that his deduction of i per cent, 
was likewise a customary fee to the Paymaster of the Forces, was 
ordered to be prosecuted. 

Thus the Mnistry triumphed, and Marlborough’s name was 
tarnished in history by this cruel, false, and imgmteful censure. The 
Queen said in her reply to the address communicating the resolu- 
tion, “I have a great regard for whatever is presented to me by my 
Commons, and will do my part to redress whatever you complain 
of.” Brydges was so disgusted that he ofiered his resignation to 
Oxford, and was only with difficulty persuaded to continue in his 
key-office.^ 

It would have been natural after such resolutions for the Com- 
mons to impeach Marlborough at the bar of the Lords. However, 
no further steps were taken. One reason at least is obvious. The 
Duke of Ormonde was now Commander-ia-Chief. The Mimsters 

who had just obtained a party verdict against Marlborough authorized 

Ormonde to draw the same deduction upon the bread contract and 
bread wagons, and to receive the same per cent, on the pay of 
the foreign troops, and to use it for the same purposes as Mad- 
borough had done. Thus, while inducing the House of Commons to 
condemn his practice, they themselves vindicated him by adopting it.* 

There is one final refutation of these charges, which has never yet 
been published. A year later at Utrecht in long procession the 
Princes and Courts of the Grand Alliance recorded their full approval 
of the deduction of the 2^ per cent., declared that it was their own 
money, and that it had been spent to their en t ire satisfliction. 

1 Hmtinpott Uhrary Btdletin, November ii, 1931, p. 124. « Burnet, vi, 104. 
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The Electors of Cassel and Diisseldorf sent identical letters: 

*Although we agreed entirely that this deduction of af per cent, 
for the Secret Services had been granted without expecting any render- 
ing of account, the nature of the business demanding it, nevertheless 
we admit that we are fully satisfied and convinced that the said money 
has been disposed of for the above purposes, and we should think it 
an injury to the reputation of this great General if we did not declare 
that his prudent and wise handling of these sums has principally con- 
tributed, after the Grace of God, to the gain of so many glorious 
victories, and to the surprising successes which have accompanied 
the armies of the Allies during the whole course of this long war. 

And in order that a complete and fuU justice may be done from our 
side, we have to bear witness that we granted and accorded volun- 
tarily the said 2^ per cent, to the said Duke of Marlborough for the 
above purposes and without the rendering of account.^ 

Dalwigh, Counsellor of State and plenipotentiary of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, stated to the Peace Congress: 

*I have paid from the amount received for the troops of his Most 
Serene Highness in the service of her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain 2^ per cent, to the Prince and Duke of Marlborough. But I 
declare at the same time that this has been paid upon the initiative of 
his Serene Highness my master himself in consideration of the great 
services which his Highness my lord Prince and Duke has rendered 
to the Common Cause in general, and to his Highness and his troops 
in particular. And thus Mr Sweet has never demanded it by order 
of the Queen, or of anyone else, not having even the right to do so, 
this being contrary to the treaties made concerning the said troops,* 

The Elector of Hanover was even more emphatic; 

*Since we feel obliged to bear witness to the truth on the subject 
of the 2^ per cent, which has been deducted during the war from the 
pay of the troops which we have had in the service of her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain in the Low Countries: We declare and af firm 
by this present document that we have voluntarily accorded this sum 
as a free gift to the Prince and Duke of Marlborough in the quality 
of General Commander-in-Chief of the Allies. The fact that the 
other generals in command of allied armies have enjoyed similar 
gratuities has led to the practice of employing the said 2^ per cent, for ' 
the most part in Secaret Service work for which one is informed no 
other provision has been made. 

Moreover, we declare that we are fully convinced and satisfied that 
- ^ March 13, 1713; Blenheim MSS. 2 January 18, 1713; Blenheim MSS. 
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the PcLnce Duke of Matlbbrough has annually applied these sums to 
the Secret Services according to iheir destination, and we are per- 
suaded that his wise application of these amounts has forcibly contri- 
buted to the gai nin g of so many battles, to the passing of so many 
entrenchments and so many lines, successes which, after the blessing 
of God, are due in great part to the good intelligence and information 
which the said Prince has had of the movements and condition of t he 
enemy. . . . 

Georgs Lewis 
Ekcteuf^ 

It is to be noticed that these tes tim onies were recorded when \ 
Marlborough had fallen from power and was only a wanderer on j 
the Continent. They were solemnly presented by the allied princes 
and states to the Peace Congress as an act of justice and as a salute 
to the General who had served them well. 

Professor G. M. Trevelyan has declared that no one ever gave 
better value to England than Marlborough for every guinea he 
received. But this is not the point at issue. No single charge of 
corruption or malversation was ever proved against Marlborough, 
and the charges on which he was condemned were manifestly dis- 
proved. For two years all the m alice of a triumphant Action and all 
the power of the Crown were remorselessly used to makp. a case 
against him. The Commission of Accounts ransacked the records 
of the Army in the confident expectation of finding that he had been 
accustomed to take a profit upon sales of co mmis sions by officers to 
their successors, or on promotions to replace officers killed in action. 
This was one of the libels blatantly proclaimed against him by the 
Tory pamphleteers. It touched his conduct not only as Captain- 
General but as Colonel of the Guards. It is incredible that if such 
abuses had occurred they would not have been brought to light. 
Any officer who would come forward with a complaint would have 
been sure of favour fcom the ruling powers. Marlborough’s Whig 
fdends were anxious about this, but no single jot of evidence was 
found against him in all those long ten years of command. “Few,” 
wrote Burnet, “thought that he had been so clear in that matter; 
for it was the only thing in which now his enemies were confident 
that some discoveries would have been made to his prejudice; so 

Hanover, January 13, 1713. See ako N^borough Papers, p. for 

letter of March 23. Sirnilar unpublished letters ftoai the Bishop of Padcrbom and 
Monster (January 7, 1713), fcom the dragoon regiment commauded by Baron deWaleff 
(March 9, 1713), and from the envoy of the Elector of Trives at Utrecht (January iS, 
1713) are also preserved in the Blenheim archives. 
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that the endeavours used to search into these matters proved nothing, 
but raised the repute of his incorrupt administration more than ^ 
his well-vdshers could have e3p)ected. Thus happy does sometimes 
the malice of an enemy prove.”i 

But the Tory lie stands upon the journals of the House of Com- 
mons. Marlborough’s answers and the failure of his accusers did 
not bar a scandalous prosecution being set on foot against him for 
the recovery of all these sums expended so well in the British 
interests. Nor could they prevent a sneer or a smear remaining on 
the pages of history, and successive generations being content with 
the loose impression that there was something dishonest in Marl- 
borough’s conduct. 

•' Marlborough was careful and thrifty in all he did. He saved 
money for himself and the public every week. His strictness about 
the fiinds, public and private, under his control descended to the 
smallest details. In a lavish and cormpt age he practised a severe, 

•; businesslike economy. He would take presents firom the princes of 
' . the Alliance, and might even in the event of a peace and in certaiu 
circumstances have accepted the rewards of Louis XIV himself for 
services which were not incompatible with the interests of England, 
No doubt when, in the occupation of conquered territory, 'safe- 


guards’ were granted to individual owners, he took these payments 
as a kind of prize money. But where public money was concerned 
his record is impeccable. He is entitled to claim from his country- 
men the declaration that he acted with strict integrity and accord- 
ing to his warrant in the administration of all Army hinds entmsted 
to him. If this be challenged, let the contrary case be made. 

1 Botaet^ vi, 104-105. 



Chapter Thirty-two 

THE RESTRAINING ORDERS 

1712 — ^JANUART-MAY 

T he Tories were aow triumphant at home, and on 
January 29, 1712, their plenipotentiaries, the Bishop of 
Bristol and Lord Sttaffbrd, together with representatives 
of Holland and the Empire, met the French in conference 
at Utrecht. None of the Allies knew what secret understandings 
subsisted between England and France, but when the Marquis 
d’Huxelles announced the French proposals these were denounced 
at once as treating the allies of England as if they were vanquished 
states. The unconditional retention of Spain and the In^es by 
Philip V was claimed by the French to be finally settled. The rest of 
the French demands affronted the Dutch, the Germanic Princes, 
and the Empire. English interests alone were privileged. The anger 
of the Allies knew no boimds, and in England outside the Court 
circle widespread wrath was mingled with wider shame. In the 
Commons the ‘gentlemen’ “stood by the Queen”; but in the Lords 
Halifax, in spite of the recent wholesale creation of peers, carried 
an address to continue the war rather than submit to sudi terms. 
This “ill-usage of the Queen” by war-loving factions in factious 
defiance of her Ministers, as St John viewed it, absolved hi m in his 
own opinion from all inconvenient obligations. He and Oxford 
began forthwith to negotiate a peace treaty with the French, the 
signature of which would bind the allies or leave them to theic fe.te. 
At this moment there occurred in the French royal &mily a 
remarkable, and many believed a sinister, series of deaths. The 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV, who had played so vigorous a part in 
breaking the negotiations of 1709, had expired in April 1711, leav- 
ing behind him, besides his younger sons (the Dukes of Anjou and 
Berri), a son and two grandsons, aU of whom stood in the direct 
line of succession to the throne of France, and constituted an im- 
mense barrier of probability against the sncces^on of FhHip V and 
the union of the two crowns in a single person. Now, in February 
17 1 z, thi§ battier was almost shorn away. The sequence was amazing. 
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On February 12 the Duchess of Burgundy, daughter of Victor 
Amadeus and wife of the new Dauphin, died of smallpox. Four 
days later her husband, the Dauphin, fell ill. He immediately pre- 
disposed himself to death. The next evening he had an altar erected 
in his sick chamber and received the last succours of the Church. 
On the 1 8th he died. Thus there passed firom France the amiable 
Prince who had been the pupil of F^nelon, had muddled with 
Vendome the battle of Oudenarde, and was wistfully regarded as 
the virtuous hope of the French monarchy. The couple who had 
been so swifdy swept away left behind them two little boys, the 
elder of whom, five years old, became the third Dauphin in twelve 
months. The younger was only two years old and very sickly. Both 
these children were immediately stricken with the malady which 
had destroyed their parents. It would be natural to suppose that the 
wife had given the dreaded infection to her husband, and that the 
children had caught it from them. But when the third Dauphin 
died in a few days of this scourge the rumour of poison grew, and 
suspicion against their cousin, the Duke of Orleans, nephew of 
Louis XTV, was so strong that the King imprisoned Orleans’ 
chemist in the Bastille. It is even said that the Duke of Orleans 
himself suggested this. Modem opinion may feel that the chemist 
was iU-used. 

Only the sickly and infected infant, aged two, now lay between 
the personal union of the crowns of France and Spain. His own 
escape is worth recording. In the words of the Duchess of Orleans,^ 
the mother of the suspected Duke, 

When the litde Dauphin became quite red with the smallpox and 
sweated, the doctors opened a vein, and in consequence of this opera- 
tion the poor child died. . . . His litde brother had exacdy the same 
illness. While the nine doctors were busy with the elder child, the 
nurses locked themselves in with the younger prince. Yesterday, 
the 9th, the doctors wanted to open a vein because the child had 
severe fever j but the governess, Madame de Ventadour, and her 
deputy, strongly opposed this, and steadfasdy refused to permit it, 
and only kept him nice and warm. So this child was saved® 

— ^to become eventually Louis XV. 

In a period when the aflhirs of the world were largely swayed 
by dynastic events this strange succession of deaths upon the main 
highroad of European history paralysed France and staggered all 

1 Rlmheth Charlotte de Bavi^. 

2 KIopp, xiv, 304; quoted £rom a letter of the Duchess of Odeans (Nfotch.io). 
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Other countries. One could hardly follow the succession of blows, 
and as the couriers arrived with tiheir tidings at every capital the 
general conclusion, for which no proof has ever been advanced, was 
that Orleans had poisoned the whole lot. It was even reported that 
the aged monarch was himself a victim. 

Nothing could be more embarrassing to Oxford and St John 
than these deaths in France. The French royal family, with whom 
they were in deep confederacy, had virtually disintegrated before 
their eyes. The security against the union of the two crowns, which 
they had so confidently paraded in the persons of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and his two sons, had almost vanished. Whatever virtue 
there had been in a French declaration that the Crowns should 
never be combined seemed to have been destroyed beforehand by 
the most inexorable of facts.^ 

As no one expected the infant Prince to live, and as even the 
Tories could not stomach the union, imminent as it appeared, of 
the Crowns of France and Spain in tihe person of Philip V, the 
English Alinisters proposed that Philip should renounce the throne 
of France for himself and his hdbcs. But now tbe French kwyers 
affirmed that such a declaration was contrary to the principle of the 
French monarchy and was necessarily invalid. St John and Oxford 
then proposed that Philip V should renounce the throne of Spain 
on accession to that of France, in which case France would receive 
compensation in Italy, and Spain would fall to the Duke of Savoy. 
The advantages offered to France in Italy were so substantial that 
Louis XIV agreed that the proposal should be made to Philip. The 
concession cost him little. It captivated the English Ministers, who 
saw themselves suddenly within reach of diverting Spain and the 
Indies from the house of Bourbon and vindicating after all the 
“No peace without Spain’* cry, thus completely cutting the groimd 
from under the Whigs. On May 28, while the messengers were 
riding to Madrid, Oxford told the Lords that peace upon these lines 
was near. But a new surprise was in store. Philip V chose at all 
costs to retain the crown of Spain, which he had gained with his 
sword and with the love of the Spanish people through so many 
cruel years of war. AU solutions were therefore destroyed, and 
Europe was confeonted with the double deadlock which pedmps 
Louis XIV had foreseen — ^that PhiKp could not renomjsee^e.ctPJ^u 
of France and would not renounce the crown of Spain. Upon this 
all the Allies called for the renewal of the war. No basis of peace, 

1 See Pordand Pipers, iv, 672-677. 
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no treaty of any kind, was in sight. The armies were, in fact, already 
assembling, and such was the feeling in England that the Ministry 
ordered the Duke of Ormonde and the British forces to join them. 
Thus the only result of the Tory peace effort and intrigue with 
France, for the sake of which they had supplanted Marlborough and 
Godolphin and rendered their country odious to all its allies, had 
been to condemn all Europe to two more campaigns. 

Ormonde reached The Hague on April 9, and assumed command 
of the British-paid forces, all of which, with the rest of the alHes, 
were now marching to the points of assembly. Ormonde’s orders 
were to see the Pensionary and 

express to him the Queen’s resolution of pushing the war with all 
possible vigour, until the enemy should agree to such terms of peace 
as might be safe and honourable for herself and her allies; to assure 
him that he was prepared to live in a perfect and good correspondence 
with all the generals of the Allies, and particularly with those of the 
States; to desire the Pensionary to inform him what plan had been 
agreed upon for the operations of the campaign; and as soon as he 
arrived at the frontier, to meet with Priace Eugene, and such others 
of the generals as should be in the secret, and with them to concert the 
proper measures for entering upon action.^ 

To these forthcoming declarations the Dutch Coundl of State 
replied with some stifl&iess: 

That there was no particular resolution taken as to the operations 
of the campaign, but they left it to thek generals, who with their 
deputies were to act in concert with the generals of the Allies: and that 
they had given orders to their generals to live in a good correspon- 
dence with his Grace.® 

The Dutdh and other allies excused themselves to Ormonde for 
having made Prince Eugene Generalissimo. They explained that in 
practice Ormonde and the Prince were now “upon an equal foot.” 
Cadogan, though excluded from the list of lieutenant-generals, 
offered — ^no doubt at Marlborough’s desire — ^his services to the new 
Commander-in-Chief, who was allowed by the Government to accept 
them. The allied army, concentrating beyond Toumai, amounted to 
122,000 men, with 120 field cannon, apart from the siege-train. 
Against them stood Villars with 100,000 men, ill-equipped and with 
a weak artillery.® When on May 17 Ormonde met Eugene at 
Toumai the physical ascendancy of the Allies was evident, and the 

1 Tindal, Continuation of RapM s History, xvii, 493. 

® Ht. , 8 See map on opposite page. 
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purely military prospects bright. It was agreed to pass the Scheldt 
behind Bouchain, and to advance towards the enemy, either to 
attack him if he were ill posted or to lay siege to Quesnoy, a small 
but eflPective fortress ten miles south of Valenciennes. 



MAT 1712 

Ormonde had|tiLus been enabled to take the field in favourable 
conditions and upon honourable terms. Only a few days before 
Eugene had recorded his opinion that he was "the finest cavai^ . 
and most complete gentleman that England bred^ 
of his nation.”^ But already St John had begun to make him aware 

1 Portland Papers, v, 157. 
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of the purposes for which he was to be used. On April 16/27 he 
wrote : 

I find by very certain intelligences from Holland that the Dutch 
Ministers are not without their fears of their new General [Prince 
Eugene]. They begin to consider that he is a Papist, and a German, 
at least in interest. That the Emperor, his master, has nothing to lose 
on the side of the Netherlands; that a batde won may give ground for 
insisting on higher terms than the House of Austria is now likely to 
obtain; that a battle lost may still contribute to prolong the war, 
and that in either case, the espense of blood will fall to the share of 
the Queen and States. I am of opinion that these reflections have 
occasioned private directions to their [the Dutch] General, to use 
more caution than the Prince will perhaps approve. This measure, 
your Grace sees, is not very consistent with the compliment made 
him, ... in the name of the States, of an unlimited command. We 
hardly think the enemy would have taken the posts in which they 
now are, if they had not had a prospect of subsisting in them, till there 
is forage on the ground.^ 

Thus nicely did the Secretary labour to sow distrust between 
Ormonde and Eugene and prevent active operations. 

On April 2 5 /May 6 St John wrote again desiring Ormonde to 
make sure that all the foreign troops paid by Britain should be kept 
under Ormonde’s direct command — i.e. not merged with the similar 
mercenary forces in the Dutch pay: 

There can be no need for me to enter into the grounds which we 
have in this conjuncture to be jealous of Prince Eugene’s conduct; 
your Grace sees and knows them all better than I can repeat them. 
But on this occasion the Queen directs me to inform your Grace 
that she thinks you are to be more cautious for some time of engaging 
in an action, unless in the case of a very apparent and considerable 
advantage, because you will be daily strer^thened by the arrival of the 
Imperial troops. It is but just tiiat these should have their part, if 
anything of that kind is to Imppen.® 

In reply to this Ormonde reminded the Minister that in his instruc- 
tions he ‘‘was ordered to act in conjunction with the AUies, in 
prosecuting the war with vigour; so tbat, should there happen a 
fair opportunity to attack the enemy, he could not decline it, if 
proposed by the Prince and States.” And a few days later: “If there 
be a good opportunity to attack the enemy, and get into France, by 
the way of Champagne, I am sure the Prince and the States will ‘ 

^ BoUngbroke Correspondence, ii, 267-268.. a Jbii., 274. 
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press it, unless they hear ficom England that the peace is near being 
concluded.” 

The armies were now in presence of one another, and on May 10/21 
St John wrote the following letter to Ormonde: 

Her Majesty, my Lord, has reason to believe that we sTiall come to 
an agreement upon the great article of the union of the two monarchies, 
as soon as a courier, sent from Versailles to Madrid, can return; it is 
therefore the Queen’s positive command to your Grace that you avoid 
engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle, till you have farther orders 
from her Majesty. I am, at the same time, directed to let your Grace 
know that the Queen would have you disguise the receipt of tViis 
order, and her Majesty thinks that you cannot want pretences for 
conducting yourself so as to answer her ends, without owning that 
which might, at present, have an ill effect if it was publicly known. 

This was the notorious restraining order which later formed the 
principal article in St John’s impeachment. But the postscript is not 
less remarkable: 

P.S. I had almost forgot to tell your Grace that communication 
is given of this order to the Court of France; so that if the Mareschal 
de ViLlars takes, in any private way, notice of it to you, your Grace 
will answer accordingly. If this order is changed on either sid<^ we 
shall, in honour, be obliged to give notice of it to the other.^ 

To Ga,ultier St John was even more explicit. “I asked Mr St 
John,” wrote Gaultier to Torcy (May 21), “what Marshal Villars 
should do if by chance Prince Eugene and the Dutch attempted 
some offensive. He answered that there would be nothing to be 
done but to fall upon him and cut him to pieces, him and bis 
It would have been a grievous, though a permissible, measure to 
tell Eugene, the States-General, and other members of the Alliance 
that the British forces would not fight until the peace treaty was 
setded one way or the other. But for an English Minister, acting 
in the name of the Queen, to conceal from the Allies his intention, 
while disclosing it secretly to the enemy, was in fact to encompass 
the defeat of Eugene and the slaughter of the allies and comrades 
with whom the British troops had so long stood shoulder to shoulder. 
Nothing in the history of civilized peoples has surpassed this black 
treachery. The punishment meted out iu after-years by their country- 
men to the criminals concerned may lighten, bt^ Its 

indelible stain,. 

1 Bolif^broke Corrsspondmee, ii, 319-320, ® BMnbtar^ Rmta>, October 1833, p. 9. 
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Ormonde, so popular and nmgnificent, so gallant in his youth, 
now showed hims elf the weak, base creature he was at heart. With 
his eyes open he lent himself to this shame; and it was no thanks to 
him that Eugene and the allied generals to whom Ormonde was 
bound in soldierly faith did not in fact suffer the fate wickedly con- 
templated by St John. But the Prince, who had so much experience 
of war and treachery, was vigilant; and the Dutch, fortunately for 
themselves, were wary. It was noticed that Villars, although but 
a league away from the superior confederate army, took no trouble 
to entrench his camp, and sent out no reconnaissances to test the 
strength of the allied forces. He lay as if to invite attack. He might 
well do this, for, according to St John’s assurances through Gaultier 
and Torcy, as well as from the communications he had directly with 
Ormonde, he had a right to suppose that not only the redcoats but 
all the British-paid forces, numbering between forty and jSfty 
thousand men, or nearly half Eugene’s army, would desert at the 
moment of batde, and leave the rest an easy prey — in St John’s 
words, to be “cnt to pieces.” 

The apparent impmdence of so capable a general redoubled the 
suspicions of the allies. Eugene resolved to put Ormonde to the 
test. The Duke, though consenting to dishonour, was no adept in 
deceit. He failed at once as hero and as cheat. He could not meet 
Eugene and the allied generals as guests at his table without reveal- 
ing his embarrassment. He could not wihstand the hard questions 
which the Dutch Deputies asked in formal interviews. When a 
reconnaissance in force showed that the French army, only four 
tmles away acaross a plain, lay without entrenchments of any kind, 
and Eugene, supported by all technic^ opinion, had proposed an 
advance and a battle, he wrote pitifully to the Secretary of State 
(May 29): 

You may easily imagine the difficulty that I was under to excuse the 
delaying a matter, which, according to the informations I had ffom 
the quarter-masters-general, and several other general-officers, that 
went out with the detachment, seemed to be so practicable. The best 
excmse I could make was Lord Strafford’s sudden voyage to Knglanri ^ 
which gave me reason to believe there must be so mething of conse- 
quence transacting, which a delay of four or five days wocdd bring to 
light: and therefore I desired they would defer this undertaking, or 
any other, till I should receive fresh letters from England.^ 

But when he made this answer in the camp Prince Eugene and 

^ Mimoires iu im d' Ormond, i, 203. 
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the Dutch Deputies told him plainly “that his answer was agreeable 
to the suspicions they had for some time entertained, particularly 
since the express of the 24th, which they knew had brought hifn 
letters from England.” Ormonde could only keep on saying “that 
before he entered upon action, he should be glad to receive letters 
from England, which he expected every moment.” In this plight 
the affairs of the confederate army remained for several days. When 
on June 7 the expected letter from St John came it only expressed 
“the impatience her Majesty was in to hear whether the orders, sent 
on May 10, came safely and early to his hands, and the assurance 
she had of his punctual obedience to her commands in so nice and 
important a conjuncture.” Ormonde had already described to 
St John the distrust among the allies by which he was encompassed. 
Now he struck a note new to the Secretary: 

There are several among them who do not hesitate to say aloud that 
they have been betrayed. I am afraid that if the conclusion of peace 
is postponed, I shall find myself Commander only of the British national 
troops. I am strengthened in this fear by the fact that the Elector of 
Hanover is strongly opposed to the peace, and will let his troops serve 
with the Dutch. I am also doubtM whether we can win over the 
Danes."*^ 

He ended with a belated and irresolute suggestion: 

You may guess how imeasy a situation I am in; and, if there be no 
prospect of action, I do not see of what use I am here; and, if it suit 
with her Majesty’s service, I should be glad I might have leave to 
return to England. 

He did not know how far men’s minds had travelled upon the 
frenzy of despair which convulsed the councils at The Hague — 
councils secret now from those deemed “the English traitors.” It 
was, in fact, seriously planned to disarm and arrest the twdfve 
thousand British troops in Flanders. The famous redcoats whose 
martial honour stood so high in those professional camps were to 
be seized as hostages against the faithlessness of their Government. 
Primoli® reported to Gallas from The Hague on June 7: 

Weldercn and Hop have set out for the army. It appears they have 
the intention of disarming the English. If one can win over the 
rulers of Hanover and Denmark, it is certain one 
Only Prussia is frightened of this. My view is that such a blow would 
have a very good effect in London. They are so blinded at the mo m e nt 
1 MSmoires du due d'Ormond, i, 207. ® Gallas’s sectetaty. 
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there by the duplicities of the Ministry that they do not see through 
their intrigues. The enclosed letters directed to me from London full 
of questions prove this. If this were done they would then become 
aware of the treachery which these Ministers are plotting equally 
against the common welfare of the Alliance as against the real interest 
of England.^ 

This desperate project, hitherto recorded only in Continental 
histories, fortunately came to naught. That it was known to St John 
is shown by a sentence in his letter to Harley of this same date: 
“ Some are even saucy enough to insinuate so far as to attempt seizing 
the British troops in Flanders.”* To such a point had the Queen and 
her new friends brought the Common Cause. 

Rumours of the deadlock at headquarters travelled far and fast. 
Even “the gentlemen of England” were upset at the idea of a 
British Commander-in-Chief standing in the line with his allies but 
forbidden to give them true aid and succour. On May 28 /June 8 
Halifax brought the whole business before the Lords. He recounted 
the memorable victories of the Allies which had brought the 
“common enemy” of Christendom to extremities. He declared these 
prospects totally defaced by the orders given to the Queen’s General 
not to act offensively against the enemy. On this there was much 
questioning of the Government whether in fact any restraining orders 
had been given to Ormonde. The Lord Treasurer said 

that they who had the honour to serve the Queen could not reveal 
the orders she gave to her General without a particular direction from 
her Majesty; and that in his opinion those orders were not fit to be 
divulged. However, he would adventure to say that, if the Duke of 
Ormonde had refused to act offensively, he did not ddubt, but he had 
followed his instructions: and it was prudence not to hazard a battle 
upon the point of concluding a good peace, especially considering 
they had to deal with an enemy so apt to break his word. 

This was pretty blunt. St John in the Commons had no mind 
to go so far. He covered himself with denials, which were accepted 
by his supporters, and, as Swift said, “these all went swiinmingly.” 
In the Lords the matter was more sharply probed. Wharton, fasten- 
ing upon Oxford’s allusion to the treacherous character of the 
French, interrupted with the pertinent question, “ Whether it was 
not better to push such an enemy with the utmost vigour till he was 
reduced to the method of dealing honestly?” Oxford became even 
more candid. “ Though the Duke of Ormonde may have refused to 

1 Klopp, xiv, 332. 2 Comspondmee, li, 374. 
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hazard a general actiot^ yet I can be positive he would not decline 
joining with the allies in a siege, orders having been sent him for 
that purpose,” This eminently civilian idea that a siege is a compro- 
mise midway between a battle and a treaty gave Marlborough his 
opening. He had come to the House resolved to support or second 
Halifax. He now rose and said, do not know how to reconcile 
the orders not to hazard a batde and to join in a siege to the rules 
of war, since it is impossible to make a siege without either hazard- 
ing a batde in case the enemy attempt to relieve die place, or shame- 
fully raising the siege. He continued; 

“Altho* the negotiations for peace may be far advanced, yet I can 
see no reason which should induce the Allies or ourselves to remain 
inactive, and not push on the war with the utmost vigour as we have 
incurred the expense of recruiting the army for the service of another 
year. That army is now in the field, and it has often occurred that a 
victory or a siege has produced good effects and manifold advantages, 
when treaties were still farther advanced than is the present negotia- 
tion. And as I am of opinion that we should make the most we can 
for ourselves, the only infallible way to force France to an entire sub- 
mission is to besiege and occupy Cambrai or Arras, and to carry the 
war into the heart of that kingdom. But as the troops of the enemy 
are now encamped, it is impossible to execute this design, unless 
they are withdrawn from their position; and as they cannot be reduced 
to retire for want of provision, they must be attacked and forced. 
For the truth of what I say I appekl to a noble Duke [looking at 
Argyll], whom I rejoice to see in the House, because he knows the 
country, and is as good a judge of these matters as any person now 
alive.”2 

Argyll, newly 'returned from Spain, responded to this appeal, 
though in a manner different from what Marlborough may have 
hoped. 

“ I agree with the noble Duke [he said] that it is impossible to remove 
except by attacking and driving them away, and until that is 
effected, neither of the two sieges alluded to can be undertaken. I 
likewise agree that the capture of these towns is the most effectual 
way to carry on the war with advantage, and would be a fetal blow to 
France.”® 

He then reproached Marlborough for not having taken these towns 
in the campaign of 1710, instead of wasting 
1 Parliamentary flistory, vi, 1132. See also Coxe, -vi, 197, ^ hot^hart, 1 , 392, for a 
better reporting of the debate, 
a yij 191. 8 ParUamenteoy Histoiy* 
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treasure for the sake ofBdthune, Aire, and Saint-Venant — “dove- 
cotes,” as the critics were wont to class them. Argyll’s rejoinder, 
delivered widi force and fire, made a marked impression upon the 
House. Here was a General of proved courage and long experience, 
who had fallen out with the Ministry, who was no longer in com- 
mand, and who nevertheless stood up to the great G>mmander and 
supported the Government policy. The Lords had no knowledge of 
what St John had written to Ormonde, still less of what he had 
written to Torcy. The balance of opinion was that it was not un- 
reasonable for the British to hold the allies back at such a moment. 
Another Malplaquet, with peace on the threshold, would be unen- 
durable. Granted the long way we had journeyed in negotiation and 
the limited knowledge of the House, this was a not unnatural con- 
clusion. Nottingham said “that he could not comprehend why 
orders had been given to our General not to fight, unless certain 
persons were apprehensive of weakening the French, so far as to 
hamper themselves in bringing about designs which they durst not 
yet own. ” The Duke of Devonshire remarked “ that, by the proximity 
of blood, he was more concerned for the Duke of Ormonde’s reputa- 
tion than any other; and therefore he could not forbear declaring he 
was surprised to see any one dare to make a nobleman of the first 
rank, and of so distinguished a character, the instrument of such a 
proceeding.” But Halifax, not relishing the prospects of a division, 
was now willing to withdraw his motion. This was not allowed. In 
the closing moments “Swallow” Poulett flung the grossest insult 
at Marlborough which his busy brain could frame. 

“Nobody [he said] could doubt of the Duke of Ormonde’s courage 
and bravery; but that he was not like a certain General, who led troops 
to the slaughter to cause a great number of oflicers to be knocked on 
the head in a battle, or against stone walls, in order to fill his pockets 
by disposing of their commissions.”^ 

Finally Oxford, speaking again, gave the most positive assurances 
that neither he nor the Government would ever engage in a separate 
peace. His words were remarkable: “Nothing of that nature was 
ever intended; for such a peace would be so foolish, villainous, and 
knavish that every servant of the Queen must answer for it with his 
head to the nation.” “The Allies,” he assured the Lords, “are 
acquainted wdth our proceedings, and satisfied with our terms.” 
Wharton, whose interventions were always pointed, besought the 
Lords to bear in mind these words “foolish, villainous, and knavish,” 

I ParUommtary History^ vi, 1132. 
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and also the words “ answer for it with his head.” Ministers obtained 
a majority of sixty-eight to forty. But Parliament and the nation 
did not know what die Government had done, and what the Allies, 
now paraded as in contented accord, were really thinking. 

Marlborough had sat silent under Pouletds taunt. It was evident 
that it was not one to be answered with words. As soon as the 
House was up he sent Lord Mohun to Poulett with an invimtion, 
in the style of those days, “to take the air in the country.” Poulett 
had not been expecting such a retort. “Is this a challenge?” he 
asked. Mohun replied that the message explained itself. He added, 
“I shall accompany the Duke of Marlborough, and your lordship 
will do well to provide a second.” A tragic episode was soon to 
prove that when Mohun spoke in this way he was in earnest. Afl&irs 
of this kind were usually kept by gendemen secret from thHr wives. 
Poulett was, however, unable to conceal his agitation. Lady Poulett 
acted prompdy and with the zeal of an affectionate spouse. She 
wrote no fewer than five letters to the Secretary of State, imparting 
the unhappy position in which her lord nowfoundhitnself. Although 
he was twelve years yormger than Marlborough, he felt politics 
ought not to take this unpleasant turn. In her first letter his wife 
begs Lord Dartmouth “to order the guards to be ready upon two 
noblemen’s falling out; she will listen when Lord Mohun comes, 
and win send a more speedy and exact account.” Her next note 
runs, “1 listend and itt is my Lord Mallbouro that' has diallings my 
Lord by Lord Mohun. Pray lett him be secured immedady.” In a 
third note, headed “ Saturday morning,” Lady Poulett again urges 
Lord Dartmouth to send guards, and adds, “the Treasurer must m^e 
itt up with Halifax . . . that noe more quarills happens one this 
occasion which I hope you and the Queen will prevent for the 
present. Pray bum my letters and send the very next gard att hand 
to secure my Lord and Lord Mohun.”^ 

Thus energetically did Lady Poulett arouse Dartmouth to a just 
sense of the impending danger. The Secretary of State went at 
once to Matiborough, and personally requested him “not to stir 
abroad.” To reassure the Pouletts two sentries were forthwith 
placed outside their house. These measures taken, the Queen was 
informed.® She sent Marlborough a royal command that “ this might 

Darttaoijiit P«peas, ALAf.Cj joj, ' 

2 Cardmal Uy Watkins 

Westminster 

Jms 3, 1712 

*It seeibs the Eatle Pawlet was pleas’d to take this occasion to reflect very grosly 
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go no further,” and to require his word to that effect. Here were 
other “restraining orders.” Eventually some sort of apology was 
made by Poulett. In this age of duelling, and while charges of selling 
commissions were actually the subject of official investigation against 
Marlborough, it was hardly possible to imagine a more just provoca- 
tion than Poulett’s worda. This did not prevent Swift and his 
Examiner pack from crying out in scandalized virtue against party 
duels. 


upon Lord Duke as if his Grace had fought so many battles and eocpos’d so many 
men’s lives against Stonewalls with no other view than the disposal of Commissions. 
This is the Substance of wt I have heard, but ’tts reported to have been much worse 
& utter’d in the most brutal manner. What gtoimds there could be for anything of 
this hind you are as good a judge of as anybody. His Grace thought his honr so &rr 
concemd that the next morning he sent Lord Mohun to tell Lord Pawlet his Grace 
expected satisfiiction, but the two Lords could not see each other till Saturday morning, 
when 'tis said Lord Mohun us’d pretty plain language. By this time it had gott Wind. 
Gentries were posted att Ld Pawlet & Ld Mohun’s, tho’ the latter was not at bnmc. 
Ld Dartmouth was sent att the same time to his Grace. Thus by Her Majestys inter- 
posing Her authority I think all is put up again, but it is reported .Lord Pawlet is 
order’d to make some appology the first time they meet in the House. [Blenheim 
MSS.] 



Chapter Thirty-three 
THE BRITISH DESERTION 

1712 — ^MAY-JULT 

W HILE the Lords* debate was in progress Eugene and 
the Deputies, having put Ormonde to the test of a 
proposed battle and found him wanting, decided to 
besiege Quesnoy. They acted independently of the 
. Captain-General. C5n June 8 they crossed the Selle, and began tlie 
investment. Ormonde compromised. He allowed seven battalions 
and nine squadrons in tiie joint pay of England and the States to 
take part in the siege, and lay with the rest of his forces between the 
French position and that of the besiegers, as if he were in fact a 
covering army. The enemy commander took this much amiss. He 
regarded it as a breach of the dishonourable understanding into 
which the British general had entered. 

I have received several advices that Quesnoy is invested, and that 
part of the troops in your Grace’s army are employed in that service. 
By the order of the King, I desire to know of you if any of the troops 
under your command have a share in und^ftaH-ng or forming that 
siege; for I cannot believe Prince Eugene would venture to attempt it 
only with the forces he commands. Pray explain your position to me, so 
that I may know how to act if Prince Eugene perseveres in the siege. 

Ihis request of Marshal Vihars was reasonable. He had a right 
to know whether the English were fidends or foes. He had been 
formally apprised by her Majesty’s Government that treachery was 
afoot. He may be pardoned for wishing to make sure against whom 
it was designed. To these expostulations Ormonde returned an 
answer worthy of himself and of the policy he served. He wrote: 

That as the Marshal observed himself of what consequence it \ras 
to keep this afiair secret, he would leave him to judge whether he 
could have done it better than by the conduct he had observed. It 
was true that for the siege of Quesnoy, which it was not in his power 
to prevent, he had furnished some troops, which were paid in part 
by the States, but not one single man soldy in the Queen’s pay.^ 

1 Pelet, xi, 462-463. 
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Villafs on this put to the British Cbtrimatidet-in-Chief from the 
opposite standpoint the same blunt question with which Eugene 
and the Dutch Deputies had plagued him for a fortnight. He 
intimated that it was his military duty to interrupt the siege, and 
that as the English General ought not, according to the understand- 
ing, to hamper him, the King of France would expect him to strike. 
But to this Ormonde made no response. There is no need to waste 
sympathy upon him. No decent, honest man would have done this 
work, "^^en he had received the command the Tories boasted that 
he would soon show himself a finer soldier than the Duke of Marl- 
borough. These pages have fully described his military performances. 
There remained only to pay the forfeit. 

The siege of Quesnoy proceeded apace, and so did the English 
negotiations, whi^, now abandoning aU pretence, were on the verge 
of a separate peace. Ormonde, seeing that Quesnoy was approach- 
ing its last straits, wrote to Eugene “that the British forces would 
continue with the army provided that be abandoned the siege.” 
Eugene answered “that instead of relinquishing the siege, he would 
cause it to be prosecuted with all imaginable vigour.” This ended 
correspondence between the two Commanders. Eugene, seeing 
the close and constant communication which took place between his 
ally and the enemy, gradually disentangled his forces from Or- 
monde’s, and took all proper measures for his own security. At this 
time he let it be known “that he would be glad if the EngKsh 
would march off, they being now only a burden to the Netherlands.” 

A struggle began in the heart of this valiant, renowned confederate 
army for the foreign troops in British and in British-Dutch pay. But 
there was never much doubt of the issue. The private soldiers felt 
the same scorn and hatred for the behaviour of their caitiff allies as 
the generals and princes who led them. Ormonde knew that if the 
armies separated he would be followed only by the British nationals. 
He also knew what their feelings were. He had, however, another 
anxiety upon a nice point of perverted honour. In aU the agreements 
made betw:een St John and Torcy, as well a^ in the contacts he him- 
self had had with Marshal Villars, the assumption had always been 
that when Great Britain quitted the front at least forty thousand 
men would be withdrawn from the allied army, and that Prince 
Eugene and the Dutch would thus lie at the mercy of gready superior 
French forces. On this basis the separate peace treaty was to be 
concluded. On this basis King Louis XIV consented to surrender 
Dunkirk to a British garrison. But now Ormonde felt he could only 
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desert in pursuance of his orders with die twelve thousand English. 
This defection, falling so far short of the expected quota, would 
leave Prince Eugene with a still respectable army. How then would 
France behave? Would Dunkirk be delivered? If not, on which 
port should the British retire? Oppressed by these problems, Or- 
monde did his best. On June 28 he sent written orders to ihe 
generals of the foreign troops in British pay to hold themselves and 
their men in readiness to march. With the exception of four 
squadrons, one regiment of dragoons, and one battalion, all answered 
unanimously "that they could not foUow him nor separate from 
Prince Eugene without express orders from their respective princes.” 
Some of fhe generals who were princes sent insulting replies. On 
July I the AUies stormed the counterscarp of Quesnoy, and the place 
surrendered, its garrison of nearly three thousand officers and men 
becoming prisoners of war. 

At length the day of the parting came. In the middle of July 
Prince Eugene issued orders for a noarch, and Ormonde prepared to 
announce on behalf of England that an armistice had been arranged 
between the French and British Governments. He set his tnlumns 
in retreat upon the north. He was followed only by a handful of 
the foreign troops. These mercenaries, from the poorest private 
upward, although warned that a half of their pay would be cut, 
resolved in a spasm of pride to stand by Prince Eugene and the 
Common Cause. ^ 

The misery of the redcoats has often been described- Under an 
iron discipUne the veteran regiments and battalions, whose names 
had hitherto been held in so much honour in the camps of Europe, 
marched oft with downcast eyes, while their comrades of the long 
war gazed upon them in mute reproach. The strictest orders had 
been given against recrimination, yet the silence struck a chill in the ■ 
hearts of British soldiers whom no perils had daunted. But when 
they reached the end of the m^ch and the ranks were broken 
terrible scenes were witnessed of humble men •breaking their 
muskets, tearing their h a ir, and pouring out blasphemies and curses 
against tbp. Queen and the Ministry who could subject them to that 
ordeal. Others of these rough fellows — ^the scum, we are assured, 
of our country— sat on the ground weeping with rage and giM 
when they thought of all they had (hred and 



Old' Corporal” who had led them on. ^ 

St John saw the episode from a difterent angle. To Harley’s 
relation Thomas at. The Hague he wrote (July ^ 
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which gives us as accurate and revealing a measure of his nature as 
any upon record, the following sentence: “For the foreigners to 
desert her Majesty whilst her bread was in their mouths and her 
money in their pockets, to leave her subjects exposed for ought they 
knew to the attempt of the enemy, this the Queen looks upon to 
be such an indignity, such a violation of all faith, that she is resolved 
to resent it in the manner becoming so great a Princess.”^ 

No humiliation was spared the retreating British troops. Toumai, 
Mons, and other conquered fortresses shut the gates in their faces, 
though, as Milkier relates, “they handed over their walls . . . some 
things which our men most wanted.” In retaliation Ormonde 
seised Ghent and Bruges. Meanwhile the egregious Jack Hill, 
with a squadron of the fleet and a few battalions, had occupied 
Dunkirk; and Swift could write obsequious letters to Abigail com- 
plimenting her as “the governess of Dunkirk.” 

Thus did St John carry through the policy to which he had bent 
himself. There was only one Englishman in that age, or perhaps 
in any period of our history, who had aU the qualities necess^y to 
carry such a policy to completion. It was a momentous contribu- 
tion to the history of England and of Europe. It belongs by tight 
to him. He bore its weight during the many years he was yet to 
live, and he beats it in history. When later in the year he was 
attacked in the House of Commons for carrying on the negotiations 
“in a fantastic and treacherous manner” St John said 

he hoped it would not be counted treachery to act for the good and 
advantage of Great Britain ; that he gloried in the small share he haH 
in these negotiations; and whatever censure he might imdergo for it, 
the bare satisfaction of acting with that view would be a sufficient 
recompense and comfort to him all his lifetime. 

It is not often that statesmen are taken by Fortune so strictly at th ei t 
word. 

The fact that twelve thousand British had been withdrawn from 
the army did not deprive the Allies of their numerical preponder- 
ance or of their superior equipment and immense supplies. The 
preparations to carry the war into the heart of France which Marl- 
borough had urged, and to some extent procured, had resulted in 
the creation of immense magazines on the Scarpe and the Scheldt 
in the region south of Toumai. Being in control of th^ whole 

1 Portland Papers, H.M.C., v, 201. 
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navigation of the Scarpe to Bonchain, Marlbotough’s administra- 
tion in 1 71 1 had constructed a veritable fleet of enormous barges 
called ‘bilanders,’ capable of moving a siege-train and supplies vrith 
an ease and upon a scale hitherto unequalled. The prindpd 
was established at Marchietmes, north of Douai on the Scarpe. Here 
were collected 

above a hundred biknders, a hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred 
waggons with their harnesses, the hospital of the army, and in the 
storehouses or in the bilanders a prodigious number and quantity 
of bombs, grenades, bullets, musket-balls, powder, com, meal, hams, 
bacon, cheese, butter, beer, wine, brandy, merchandise, ladders, 
hatchets, bills, planks, match, flint, and, in a word, all sorts of provi- 
sions necessary to make two sieges, and there were likewise a good 
number of horses.’- 

All the fortified places in the forward areas had been loaded with 
munitions, food, and forage for Marlborough’s further advance. 

However, ViUars, l5dng on the Arras-Cambrai front, was well 
posted to oppose the operations of Eugene’s weakened army. After 
Ormonde’s departure Eugene marched south-east and invested 
Landrecies. His line of communications ran by water jfiom Toumai 
through Saint-Amand and Marchiennes, on the Scarpe, and by 
road through Denain, behind Bouchain on the Scheldt, to his new 
conquest of Quesnoy. Anyone can see from the map that a siege of 
Lan^ecies was a venturesome effort. Although the Prince held the 
fortresses of Douai and Bouchain as a shield towards the enemy, 
and further had constructed a line of defences from Douai to 
Neuville, he was presenting neady sixty miles of communications 
to a flank attack by ViUars; and once he was engaged in a new siege 
this attack could be delivered in superior force. In consequence 
Eugene had to denude the garrisons of his fortresses and fortified 
positions to a dangerously low level. He had also to weatirai the 
field army in order to make good this long, vulnerable line of 
communications . Lastly, he had in his rear the stiU untaken fortressscs 
of Valenciennes and Maubeuge, whidi, without Ormonde’s aid, 
he had not been able to besiege. 

The disasters which now overwhelmed the campaign have cast 
a cloud upon Eugene’s miUtary record, and led at the time, and 
since, to unfavourable comparisons between him and Madborm^^ 
The* explanation is no doubt the |kssion to 

of the manner in which he had been treated, w^ch kid hold of 

1 Ledktd, iii, 319. 
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Eugene and led him into risks which ought not to have been run. 
His was the strategy of exasperation. 

A brief account will suffice of the melancholy three months 
(mid-July to mid-October) in which the allied army under Eugene 
lost more than had been gained in the three preceding years. As 
soon as Landredes was invested on July i6 Villars crossed the 
Scheldt and encamped on the Selle near Cateau-Cambr6sis. From 
here he began preparing the roads from the Selle to the Sambre and 
bridging the Sambre in many places above Landredes. This por- 
tended an attempt in force to relieve that place. Eugene was not 
disquieted by this, for Villars’s movement brought the two main 
armies into dose contact, so that a battle could be fought in which 
Eugene’s far more exposed communications would not tell against 
him. He was glad to see the French working parties across the 
Sambre. It was evident that if Villars moved into that region the 
French communications would be exposed almost as much as those 
of Eugene. He therefore withdrew his covering troops a Httle nearer 
to the siege and prepared himself for battle in and about his lines of 
drcumvaUation. 

On July 22 the French army crossed the Selle about sixty thousand 
strong, and marched eight columns along their prepared routes to 
the Sambre a few miles south of Landredes . Night fell on the appear- 
ance that this movement would continue the next day, but under 
the cover of darkness Villars marched in the opposite direction. He 
retraced his steps to Cateau-Cambr^sis; he descended the Selle, all 
the crossings of which had been occupied by his cavalry, and during 
the night of the 23rd his vanguards crossed the Scheldt north of 
Boudiain by NeuviUe. At seven o’dock on the morning of the 
24th he approached in superior force, increasing every hour, the 
allied fortified camp at Denain. Denain was a vital point in Eugene’s 
commufiications. It was behind the left of the entrenched line he h^d 
thrown from the Scheldt to the Scarpe at Douai. Seventeen batta- 
lions and twelve cannon, eight thousand men in aU, under Albemarle 
were assigned to its defence. The position was strong and carefully 
prepared, and had been reinforced by Eugene only a few days before. 
It was, however, too large to be defended by a deta chment against 
an army, and an army was now rapidly deploying before it. 

Eugene did not receive the news of Villars’s doubling back till 
the early morning of the 24th. He immediately ordered his whole 
movable force to march from Landrecies to the succour of Denain, 
and fode over himself to the threatened position. He found Albe- 
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marie now gravely concerned. The French advance guard was already 
dose to Neuville, and heavy columns of foot were rapidly crossing 
the Scheldt. Eugene saw that Albemarle if seriously attacked must 
retreat to the east bank. He therefore posted the seventeen squadrons 
of cavaky he had brought up from the Abbey of Denain on the 
heights on that side to cover Albemarle’s infant ry when they had 
crossed. In order to dear the way for such a withdrawal he ordered 
all the baggage to cross at once by the single existing pontoon 
bridge. These orders given, Eugene galloped back to press the 
march of his owm army, which was by now striding along the hfteen 
miles which had separated them firom Denain. He had hardly left 
the scene when the French attack on Neuville began. Four ally 
battalions guarding the lines were routed, and an important convoy 
shdtering behind them was captured with five hundred prisoners. 
Albemarle, after an aittempt to succour the convoy, regained the 
Denain defences and manned tibte ramparts. Before these the French 
army was now drawing up in line of battle. 

It was often asked tl^t year in the camps why there was only one 
pontoon bridge behind so considerable a force as seventeen batta- 
lions. The explanation which was commonly given did not redound 
to Ormonde’s credit. It was known that on the evening of the day 
on which he had declared the cessation of arms he sent to Denain 
for all the pontoons he had lent Albemarle. The most earnest appeals 
of Eugene and the Dutch Deputies could only procure a respite of 
eight days before these invaluable <x>pper boats were removed. It 
was alleged that, on the day they left, two French engineers in dis- 
guise went with the party which fetched the pontoons away, that 
tiiey spied out the whole position, and discovered especially that 
there was only a solitary bridge behind it. Though Ormonde 
always declarecl he knew nothing of this, it was the talk in the army 
and in the allied Courts that the plan had been concerted between 
the British and French commanders. This was not true; but if it 
had been true the event would not have been more disastrous. .. 

By noon, the French deployment being complete, ViUars attacked 
with thirty-six battalions in three columns supported by six more. 
When told that fascines were lacking to fill the ditch he cried out 
vehemently, We will fill them with our bodies,” The whole line, 
drums beating, advanced six or seven hundred pa^ 
until -within h alf musket, shot of the raft^iartsi Thfe 
charged their rannn n loaded with canister and three volleys of 
musketry. The French &ced this fire unflinchingly and in perfect 
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order. Undeterred by several hundred casualties, their muskets slung, 
and sword in hand as at Steinkirk, they scrambled across the ditdi 
and stormed the parapets. The allied troops, mostly Germans, with 
some Dutch, had all fought well in previous campaigns ; but now 
after a weak resistance they fell back in serious disorder to their 
second line of defence, and an immediate retreat was ordered upon 
the bridge. The French, intoxicated by the first draught of victory 
they had tasted in Flanders for ten years, re-formed, and renewed 
fhpir attack with fury. Even now the bulk of Albemarle’s men 
might have escaped. But the bridge had broken under the hurried 
motions of £he transport, and the whole of his force was pinned 
between the now overpowering masses of the French and the river. 
The Scheldt here flows sluggishly but very deep, and between banks 
six or seven feet high with no sloping shores. Whole battalions 
were driven into the water and perished. Four generals, including 
the brave Count Dohna and Count Nassau-Woud^berg, who might 
have swum the river on their horses, were dragged down by swarms 
of drowning men.- Albemarle and a score of distinguished officers 
were made prisoners. Of the rank and file looo were killed, ijoo 
drowned, and 2500 surrendered. Out of Albemarle’s whole force 
scarcely three thousand escaped. The French losses did not exceed 
four hundred. Eugene, his army still three hours away, was unable 
to intervene, and the Prince remained a sombre spectator on the 
farther bank. 

Sudi was the victory of Denain, the only one gained by the 
French in the Low Coimtries since the wars of King William HI. 
Voltaire declared that it was more essential to the safety of France 
even than the Treaty of Utrecht, and that if Villars had his due he 
would be called the saviour of his country, ‘^Denain,” said Napoleon 
a. hundred years later, “saved France.” Eugene’s communications 
were severed. He was soon forced to raise the siege of Landrecies. 
Marchiennes, with its enormous magazines and transport, lay in 
Vilkars’s grip. In the next few days aU the strong posts of the i^es 
on the Scarpe were taken by the Marshal. Anchin, Pont-^-Rache, 
Hasnon, Mortagne, and Saint-Amand were all captured full of stores 
and with their garrisons. Marchiennes resisted till July 3 1, when five 
thousand men surrendered as prisoners of war, and the whole supplies 
for the campaign, “enough for two sieges,” fell into the hands of a 
gallant enemy, long unused to such plenty. 

On August 12 Viliam laid siege to Douai. This superb fortress, 
which had afforded the main trial of strength for the great armies in 
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the year 1710^ and had cost fifteen thousand men to take, was found 
garrisoned by only six battalions, and in spite of Eugene’s efforts 
for its relief fell on September 8. Quesnoy, sole success of the cam- 
paign of 1712, surrendered on October 4. Bouchain, Marlborough’s 
masterpiece of 1711, resisted for only eight days. In fact, the entire 
structure of the allied military power beyond the French ftontier 
was tom to pieces, and the whole ascendancy and initiative passed to 
the amazed, resuscitated enemy. Besides seventeen battalions des- 


troyed at Denain, upward of forty were surrendered with these 
fortresses, making a loss of fifty-seven battalions, or one-third of the 
units of the army, in these few months. Well might Louis XTV 
write to the Ardibishop of Paris calling for solemn services of 
thanksgiving. Amid their loud Te Deums the old monarch, delivered 
from ruin, might have found a place for the trinity of serviceable 
agents through whom the wonders of the Almighty had been per- 
formed — ^Abigail, Harley, and St John. 

The Old Campaigner, La Colonie, fought in the action of Denain 
and has left a vigorous and picturesque account of the assault. His 
regiment encamped on the field of battle for ten days. There was 
anxiety lest the great numbers of corpses rotting in the Scheldt should 
block up the locks at Valenciennes and elsewhere and bring about 
an epidemic. An order was therefore issued that all soldiers who 


knew how to swim, and cared to dive for the bodies of their drowned 
would receive thirty sols for each corpse, “besides 
what might find on the same.” This sport proving popular, 

an immense mfes<! 3 a,nfgreat depth and width was dug into which the 
bodies withdrawn excepting those of the four 

generals, were thrown, sketch seems suited to the 

general theme. 

xf" Not only victory but discipline had quitted'ftie^Allies and the ; 
'^|British army with Marlborough. No sooner had his regime of 5 
^alleged stinginess and peculation come to an end than for the first 1 
time the quahty of the bread supplied to the troops gave rise to , " 
i bitter and widespread complaint. The sudden deterioration in theM. 
husbandry of the army rnikes a mark which runs through the " 
dianes and letters of officers and stildiers alike. During the month ^ 
that Ormonde was immobile at Cateau-Cambr6sis, negotiating with ! 
ViUars, his troops fared ill, and their temper became morose. 


The soldiers had nothing now to do but their Quarter-guard duty, 
and ftom a rising ground in front of our Camp, had a fair view of that 
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rich part of France, which they reckoned they had dearly earned the 
plunder of. They were greatly exasperated at the disappointment, and 
were continually mTirmuring at those who brought them within sight 
of the “promised land,” as they called it, and yet would not suffer 
them to taste the “milk and honey” it abounded with. Here they 
often lamented the loss of the "Old Corporal,” which was a favourite 
name they had given the Duke of Marlborough; and to make the 
matter worse, through the carelessness of the contractors, their bread 
was so intolerably bad, that it was with great difficulty the officers 
could restrain them from mutinying. This prepared them for mischief, 
and they were resolved to pay a visit to France, before they left the 
quarters they were then in. As forage grew scarce in our Chmp, and 
none was to be had near us but in Picardy, we had liberty by the fevour 
of Villars to forage in that country. It nettled our soldiers that their 
General should condescend to ask leave: however they were deter- 
mined to lay hold of this opportunity of tasting some of the sweets of 
France.^ 

This mood led to a horrible outrage. 

Upon all foragings a strong detachment was sent out the night before, 
\mder the command of a general officer, to keep the foragers within 
bounds, to cover them from the 'enemy, and to prevent irregularities 
and abuses. When the detachment marched off, a number of soldiers 
of all nations stole out of Camp witii their arms, they chose officers 
and swore obedience to them, their principal care being to keep at •* 
distance ftom the covering detachment. Among these od-^ party of 
of British soldiers, to the number of six hundred, ^^auie to a village 
called Molain, where the inhabitants were in aims, and had bamcaded 
all the avenues to the town. Upon this engage m ent ensued, in which 
some of thft soldiers fell; this enraged the rest to that degree, that they 
rushed up to the barrier and drove the inha bitants into the c hurch ; 
but as they again fired fcom thence, in their fury they set fire to the 
church, burnt it to the ground, and upwards of four hundred persons 
perished in the flames; then plundering the town, they set it on fire; 
and as it grew dark, stole privately into Camp. Two days aftM, a 
complaint was made to the General, and the aflait was inquired into, 

' but no discovery could be made. This was a taste of what France 
might have espected, and I mention it for that purpose only; for the 
action in itself is utterly inexcusable.® 

Later in the year a grievous mutiny actually broke 
the British troops in Ghenl^ provoked in tihe first instaiKre by riie 
extreme badness of their bread.” 

1 Parker, pp. z-j^-rj6. 
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This prepared them [says Parker] to mutiny; and some sly villains, 
finding the generality of them in iiiis disposition, artfully insinuated 
that they had a considerable arrear of pay due to them; that the War 
being over, the greater part of them would soon be disbanded, and 
that consequently they must expect to lose all that arrear unless they 
did themselves justice while they had their arms in their hands. This 
took with the giddy unthinking part of the soldiery, and a villainous 
and bloody design was formed.^ 

Fortunately the authorities were warned in time, and after some 
days of crisis three thousand men, armed and in mutiny, were sur- 
rounded by cavalry and cannon, and forced to surrender at discre- 
tion: whereupon ten of the ringleaders were executed on the spot. 

Corporal Matthew Bishop, who was serving in Ghent at the time, 
gives an independent account and takes occasion to point his moral: 


At that Juncture of Time there was a great Disturbance at Ghent 
amongst the Soldiers, which occasioned some to suffer Death. On 
hea rin g that News, I could not contain myself any longer without 
observing to the first Officer I met with. Sir, with submission^ what can 
be the Meaning that all our Garisons are disturbed in this Manner? It is 
an Instance that never happened during the Time of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Officer replied. There is no accounting for //;... O the Duke of Marl- 
borough that gained the Love of aU Men, knew better, than to put 
it in any one’s Power to upbraid him; for all his Men in general were 
■^JS^^us. Now they are become refractory, and neglect their 

For his service§''liv4ljecampaign the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were solemnly'^t>tQd,to the Duke of Ormonde. 

^e separate prelLminanes ofpeacc-i^^^een England and France 
bemg now agreed, and England havingaJtaaggd an armistice for 
herself m the field and quitted the allied fraot^Tt- -seemed that 
St John s labours had achieved their first stage. He looked about 
him for reward and advancement. He intimated to Oxford and the 
Queen that he would find it agreeable to be raised to the peerage 
by the revival of the family earldom of Bolingbroke which bar) just 
lapsed in the older branch. Oxford would have been wise to comply 
fully with these desires. He was, however, already conscious of 
St John’s jealousy and latent antagonism. It is one of the self- 
indulgences of unworthy men in power to pay off such minor scares 
when opportunity seems to offer. Therefore Oxford, with his 
cemaining influence, moved the Queen to demur to the grant of aa 

1 Parker, p, 187. 2 Bishop, pp. 264-^65. 
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earldom, and accord instead a viscounty. St John was deeply 
angered by this slight. He saw at length how foolish he would be 
in quitting the House of Commons, the seat of his direct power upon 
the Tory Party. It is astonishing to modem eyes that this reahza- 
tion should have come to him so late in the day. The honour and 
status of a peerage were in this period invested with a glamour and 
splendour which has since become markedly diminished. The 
House of Lords, though already decisively overmatched by the 
Commons, was still the scene of an immense, sedate, and elegant 
power. St John had yielded to this mood. He had been rebuffed 
in the manner which he could least easily resent. By all the standards 
to which he subjected himself in asking for a peerage, the double 
elevation to a viscounty was enormous. Yet he was dissatisfied — 
and with good reason. Even a dukedom would not have com- 
pensated him for leaving the House of Commons, where his elo- 
quence and partisanship made him in the absence of Oxford supreme. 

He now wished to withdraw hk request. He was informed by an 
elaborate grimace of State that the Queen’s pleasure had already 
been exercised for his ennoblement. To decline a viscounty would 
be to affront the majesty of the realm and the whole nobility. To 
take such a step upon the difference between a viscounty and an 
earldom, which was the only reason he could now advance, would 
be to give offence to the social world m which he moved. Besides, 
becoming first a viscount was no reason why he should not later 
become an earl or better. Thus in July 1712 St John qmtced the 
House of Commons for a more exalted sphere. He did so with the 
chagrin and latent malice of one who instead of thirty pieces had 
received only twenty-five. 

A week later the ikttie of Denain let loose its tide of disaster upon 
the Allies. While Eugene recoiled and ViUars advanced &om one 
success to another, it was thought suitable that the new Viscount 
Bolingbroke should proceed to Paris with an imposing retinue as 
Ambassador Extraordinary. This step was calculated to give the 
most marked encouragement to the French and to strike a further 
wounding blow at the deserted and collapsing allies of twenty years 
of war. It commended itself to the new Viscount as an opportunity 
of posing upon what was still the most splendid scene in the world, 
and also of revelling in those pleasures which French society carr^ 
to their highest pitch. 

Apart from these advantages his mission was sterile. He was wel- 
comed at the French Court with all the gratitude he deserved. The 
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King and the highest nobility lavished their favours upon him. His 
gallantries were viewed with an indulgent eye, though his habit of 
boasting about them excited comment. Torcy, however, extended 
him a spacious hospitality. He was the guest of the Foreign Minister’s 
aunt, Madame de Croissy, and here he was entertained by the famous 
beauty Madame de Tendn, who became his mistress. Madame de 
Tendn was also a good servant of France, and her liaison with 
Bolingbroke opened to Torcy then and thenceforward another inti- 
mate view into the governing system of Britain. The granting of 
passports to visit France after the long war, and with so many 
business prospects opening, was in the gift of the Secretary of State. 
Bolingbroke was able during his visit to Paris to put the system on 
so satisfactory a footing that, as we learn from Prior, he netted for 
himself as much as three thousand pounds in a single year. In public 
a^irs all he gained was an extension of the armistice for an addi- 
tional two months. This enabled the disasters which befell the allies 
to come to their full fruition during the campaign. 



Chapter Thirty-four 

MARLBOROUGH LEAVES ENGLAND 

1 712 — ^JUNE-DECEMBER 


T he presentation of the proposed terms of a separate 
peace to Parliament on June 6 forced from Marlborough 
his last public action during the remaining life of the 
Queen. These terms were a shock to many supporters 
of the Government, but the Ministerial defence, the realization that 
the main issue was decided and that the Tory policy had prevailed, 
commanded great majorities in both Houses. Marlborough made, 
his protest and declared, **That the measures pursued in England 
for a year past were directly contrary to her Majesty^s engagements j 
with the Allies, sullied the triumphs and glories of her reign, and 
would render the English name odious to all other nations. This, 
is the only record that exists of his speech. Strafford replied with 
asperity, saying “That some of the Allies [meaning the Dutch] 
would not show such backwardness to a peace as they had hitherto 


done but for a member of that illustrious assembly [meaning the 
Duke of Marlborough] who maintained a secret correspondence 
with, and endeavoured to persuade them to carry on the war; feed- 
ing them with hopes that they should be supported by a strong party 
here.”* Cowper, alluding to Strafford’s foreign mode of speech, 
rejoined “That the ex-Ambassador had been so long abroad that 
he had almost forgotten, not only the language, but the Constitu- 
tion of his own country. That, according to our laws, it could 
never be suggested as a crime ... to hold correspondence with our 
allies; . . . whereas it would be a hard matter to justify the conduct 


of some persons in treating clandestinely with the common enemy.”® 
Nothing could, however, stem the tide, and the treaty terms were 
approved in the Lords by no fewer than eighty-one to thirty-six. 
Twenty-four lords recorded their formal protest. Among them are 
the names of Somerset, Godolphin, Devon^hit^ , 

Wharton, Marlborough, Nottingham, Mohun, siro 

Cowper. The majority ordered this to be expunged from the 


1 Parliammtary History, vi, 1146. ® Lof. eit, 
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journals of the House, but the powerful nobles and politicians con- 
cerned, defying Parliamentary laws, had the terms of their protest 
circulated throughout the country, and only printers and publishers 
were punished for the offence. 

Having thus placed himself on record, Marlborough withdrew 
finally to the country. Blenheim was, of course, only a skeleton, 
and ail work upon it stopped. But he still had his house at St Albans, 
and Marlborough House, in London, had been open for nearly a 
year. He lived during the summer months in rustic pomp at Holy- 
well, observing with impassive eye the procession of military disasters 
which fell upon the Allies, and the destruction of his achievements 
in the campaigns of 1710 and 1711. On Blenheim Day he gave a 
feast, whi(h ^dolphin, Cowper, Walpole, and a large company 
attended. He had pitched his campaigning tent upon the bowling- 
green. In this historic tabernacle most of the great decisions of his 
ten campaigns had been taken. The tent, we are told, “was magni- 
ficent, being of Arras-work, and very curious in its kind.”^ It stood 
there the rest of the summer, and sightseers resorted to it in crowds 
from the countryside at a fee of sixpence. The hostile Press declared 
he was using army tents to shelter his faction and to amass greater 
opulence. The venom and scurrility of the attacks made upon him 
by the Government-paid or otherwise procured writers from Swift 
downward exceeded anything known before or since. If he had 
vilest criminal, if he had been guilty of cowardice or 
treacheryTtb-th^eld, if he had led the EngUsh armies to a series of 
shameful defeateT'n^th^g more could have been said against him. 
The Examiner wrote ofMSipla^et (April 13) : 

What a deplorable Sight it was tof seeMen with their Limbs shot off 
lying upon the Field in such an abandoned, "wretched Condition that 
Ravens and Crows have fallen upon them for Carrion. Wanting 
proper Persons to dress their Limbs, their Wounds putrefied to such 
a degree that Dogs gnawed their Flesh while they were yet alive. 
Amidst this Torture, thousands expired that might have been pre- 
served if the General had not sunk the Money designed for Medicines 
and Surgeons. No Age, no Country, how barbarous so ever, hath 
ever given us such an Instance of Cruelty and Avarice.* 

Another passage in this organ of St John’s roused the indigna- 
tion of Captain Parker; 

That the Duke of Marlborough was naturally a very great coward; 
That aU the victories and successes that attended him^ were owing 
1 Lediard, iii, 291-492. * Quoted in Laptade, p. 120. 
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to mere chance, and to those about him; for whenever he came to be 
engaged in action, he was always in a great hurry, and very much 
confounded upon every little emergency that happened; and would 
cry in great confusion to those about him, “What shall we do now 






“Had I not read tiiese very words,” wrote the Captain, “I should 
never have believed that any man could have the face to publish so 
notorious a falsehood.”^ 

During the autumn Marlborough resolved to leave England[S\ 
There was then, and has been since, much controversy about his 
reasons, and so many can be given that a certain air of mystery stiU 
shrouds the event. There are, as usual, two contradictory e^lana- 
tions for his action. The first is that he wished to go, that the 
Cabinet would have prevented him, but that Harley secured him 
his passport from the Queen. Alternatively, it is said that he did 
not wish to go, but that Harley, fearing to have him in the country, 
forced him into exile by the threat of using letters or information 
supplied by the French Government either of Marlborough’s corre- 
spondence with Saint-Germains or of his offers to make peace in 1708. 

Both these theories are plausible. Marlborough would certainly 
have liked to live in England; but this ceaseless gicding and insult 
directed upon him by the Court and the Ministry, with all theit 
resources, was not calculated to make life pleasant even in the country , 
in siimmertime. Winter was now drawing near, and with it the | 
reassembly of a Parliament eager to hound him down, and ready to 
approve every new affront or injury which Ministers might sug- 
gest. Although the Whig nobility, the bulk of the officers who 
had served under him, and the mass of ordinary folk were still 
ftiendly, and as the social scale was descended enthusiastic, a 
definite change had been produced during this year by the torrent 
of calumny unloosed and impelled against him. 

In those days of brief triennial Parliaments a new election was 
distant but a year. If Marlborough remained in England nothiog 
could prevent his greatness from becoming the most obvious 
target. Instead of the bolts and balls he was accustomed to face in 
the field, he would find himself in the midst of a filthy warfare of 
slander and abuse. The election of 1715 might well be fought on 
fouling his name and reputation. The worst motives would be im- 
puted to whatever he did. If he exerted hims el f it would be his 
disappointed malice; if he remained 

conscience. AJl these long years of camp and march we have seen 

1 PaAer, p. 168. 
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in his letters the longing for home and peace — ^the peaches ripening 
on the wall, the great building at Woodstock growing from day 
to day, rest with children and Sarah at his side. But this prospect 
now seemed to be defiled. He could not at this time find happiness 
or even peace in England. 

A second set of arguments arose from the political outlook. The 
Queen was ageing fast. Her health was such that almost any month 
might see a dangerous crisis. The whole issue of the Succession 
had now again been called in question by the Parliament of Tory 
squires, and by the profound quarrel which the two ruling Ministers 
were developing against their allies, and their deep understandings 
with the enemy. The Tory policy which Harley and St John, how- 
ever ni-wed, were unfolding step by step must reach its crisis before 
long. The two Englands stood against one another, and were being 
in f la me d to hatred and violence by every art which Government 
; authority or high party influence could command. Marlborough 
j could not live at home without the active protection of one or the 
1 other of the violent factions. Naturally he must incline to the 
Whigs; and if so he must endure ceasdess persecution from the 
Ministers, and from the Queen into whose ears their lies and hatred 
were daily poured. Already he was beset by observers and spies. 
fiEvery person who visited his house, every call he paid, even the 
; 'days when he kept indoors— all were eagerly reported to Whitehall. 
■\,„J^ere was a fierce spirit among the veteran officers of the Army 
now'T^Jjpme in England. Some had been forced to resign thHr 
commissio^^oi^^ had seen promotion go on party grounds to 
their rivals, their juMors^^and, as they judged, their inferiors. They 
felt that the fruits of the long^^str^ggle which had been won, and in 
which they had risked their lives, '^ere being wantonly cast away, 
and that the military fame of England, till now glorious, was beiug 
^honoured. The idea that the British Army, which had borne 
itself so proudly on the Continent, had become odious in all the 
camps for deeds of baseness and deceit obsessed their minds. These 
were hard men, wrought by a lifetime of war, to whom bloodshed 
was a profession. Their swords were at their sides as they paced 
the streets of London. At any moment — in the park, in the coffee- 
houses, in the taverns— taunts might be thrown and passions break 
loose, and a bloody deed be done. Whatever happened would be 
^ laid to Marlborough’s account. To leave the country was to be 
‘ free from all this. The whole Continent regarded Marlborough as 
a prodigy. The lustre of his victories, the sagacious consistency of 
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his policy, the enormous changes in the relative power of nations 
which had followed from his conduct, assured him a reverential 
welcome everywhere outside France. He was rich; money could 
be transferred abroad; there was Mindelheim, which he had never 
seen. In England he was a prey. In Europe he was a Prince. Here, 
then, was peace and a broad sanctuary". • ^^y tarry among foes and j 
fogs? ■ ' 


A third, more directly practical reason for his going abroad is 
apparent in the State suits set on foot against him. The Attorney- 
General was slowly moving forward die prosecution which, pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Gimmons, required that Marlborough 
should repay to the Exchequer all the moneys he had expended upon 
the Army intelligence service in a ten years’ succcssM war. This 
might well confront him with a judgment to find more than a quarter 
of a million sterling. Another suit, equally vexatious, had been 
started against him by the Grown about the expenses of die “monu- 
ment of national gratitude,” Blenheim. CareM as he had been, it 
was alleged that when the Government payments were in arrear 
he had written j&rom the front to keep the workmen in employment 
for a few weeks upon his orders or Sarah’s, or otherwise had inter- 
fered. The Queen was now moved to use this against him. A process 
to require him to repay at least £^ofioo was on foot. If he left 
England these processes might be suspended. If he remained at 
home and at variance with the Ministry he might be sensibly im- 
poverished. One could not teU the lengths which malice would go 
as it fed upon triumph. 

These causes seem a sufficient reason for any man’s departure 
from his native land. But Marlborough’s traducers have found 
others in addition. 


During the debates about the peace, in opposition to M* 4 ^^, 
Torcy acquainted Lord Oxford, that after the Duke o£ jMadborq^gh - 
had hindered the peace of 1706, when it should have be«aa nwS:, Jpe 
had treated with the French court to make them one, and was to la^ 


two million of crowns for it 

When M. de Torcy discovered this, the King of France aBowe^ 
Lord Oxford to make use of it, to send the duke of Marlboroo ‘ 
abroad; but insisted that his life should not be touched; and so 
They h^d a meeting at 
Westminster, Oxford coming to the W 

Duke of Marlborough in a chair to the garden door opening into 
the park; it was then resolved, that the , duke Mailborou^ 
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go abroad. Prince Eugene and Lord Wharton both said, on the 
occasion, that the Duke of Marlborough had not a clear conscience, 
or he would not have submitted to that step.^ 

The authority for this is Oxford’s secretary, Erasmus Lewis, a 
serious witness. The arrangements for the meeting are certainly 
characteristic of Oxford. Moreover, there is no doubt that a meet- 
ing took place, for Marlborough, writing to Oxford from Antwerp 
on December 4/15, 1712, says, “ When I had the honour of seeing you 
last^ I told you that the disappointment of Mr Cadogan’s company 
would hinder my going to Italy this season.”^ At this meeting, it 
is alleged, Oxford blackmailed Marlborough into leaving the country. 

If this story be true Oxford must have had an easy task. He 
was forcing an open door with a battering-ram. It cannot be 
thought at all surprising that the French should at this time, as at 
others, wish to strike down Marlborough, nor that they should place 
incriminating letters, if they had them, at the disposal of their 
English confederates. “This man,” they might have said, “who is 
heading the resistance to peace, was ready enough to make one, 
less than four years ago, if he had got two millions out of it.” It 
would be beyond human nature that a monarch and Government in 
dire straits, with an exhausted nation behind them, should respect 
such a pledge of secrecy to their arch-foe now driven from power, 
.^^gainst this view, however, there are a number of facts. Marl- 
borough^had exacted the return of his original letters from Berwick, 
and there'iS^no^mason to suppose that Berwick, punctilious in a 
matter of honour, espedi^y towards a kinsman and a soldier for 
whom he had profound adnniratipn, did not comply with this con- 
dition. There would, of course, remain any disclosure the French 
Court might make about the negotiation; but all this could be denied, 
and ihe assertions of a war enemy have never been taken as good 
evidence. Secondly, Marlborough himself wished, on the grounds 
which have been set forth, to leave the country, so that there was no 
necessity for Oxford to put pressure upon him. Thirdly, apart 
from Oxford himself, the “major part of the Ministers, particularly 
Mr St John, was against it, being afraid of his Grace as well abroad 
as at home and thought their power would secure them better against 
him here.”® It was Oxford who, behind their backs, procured Marl- 
borough s passport from the^ Queen, and took pains to obtain 
Marlborough’s personal acknowledgment to him for it.* Anne 

1 Cafte »8 Memotanduin Book; Maq)bet800, ii, 85. 2 Bath Papers, i, 225. 

8 Bo 3^, quoted by Lediatd, ii, 294-295. * Loe. at. 
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was favourable to Marlborough’s wish and remarked, ‘'He did 
wisely.”^ 

The pass permitted Marlborough to go into foreign parts, 

whithersoever he may think fit, together with his suite, and com- 
mitted him to the good oflSces of kings, princes, republics and Her 
Majesty’s Allies as well as to commanders etc. her own subjects. 
Allowance to go freely and commodiously wherever his need requires, 
and states that such good offices shall be acknowledged and returned 
when opportunity serves. 

It is dated from Windsor Castle on October 30, 1712, and counter- 
signed “Bolingbroke.” This did not prevent the Secretary of Smte 
sending the foEowing message of November ii through Gaultier 
to Torcy: 

The Duke of Marlborough has asked permission from the Queen 
to quit the kingdom, and that, after a good deal of contest and con- 
sideration, her Majesty has given him leave. He is to pass by Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and Li6ge to his principality [of Mindel- 
heim], thence through the Tyrol to Venice, and finally to Naples, 
where he is to sojourn as long as he pleases. Such is the route which 
has been traced out for him without permission to pass anywhere 
else.* 

To describe Bolingbroke as a good liar would be a mis-statement. 
He scattered his lies with such profusion that he wasted them. 


Another link with England had been snapped by the death of, 
Godolphin on September 15, 1712. Boyer says that 

he died at St Albans, having been long afflicted with the stone in 
the kidneys, . . , Notwithstanding the clamours which were- raised 
against bim^ his administration was found thoroughly dear, sound 
an/1 unattackable; so that as he lived, he died with an -unblemished 
character, to which the most candid of his enemies paid a due respect.* 


Walpole visited Go'dolphin during his last illness at St Albans. 
As Godolphin lay dying he turned to Sarah and said to her, If 
you ever forsake that young man, and if souls are permitted to 
return from the grave to the earth, I will appear to you, and reproach 

1 Co-wpet, Diary, p. 54. 

® L et te r dated November ii, 1712, French Fordgn Ofifiee Atebivei; ejEK^ea by 
Stanhope, BMgfl of Queen Ame, p. 539. 

8 Boyer, p. 392. 
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you for your conduct.”^ But Sarah quarrelled with every one before 
her life was over. Godolphin was not buried for three weeks. His 
embalmed body lay in the Jerusalem Qiamber until a sufficient 
number of "Whig Knights of the Garter could come to Westminster 
to bear the pall, “for they don’t find the Tory Knights so ready to 
come to town a purpose.”® He was interred in the Abbey on Octo- 
ber 7, the Dukes of Marlborough, Devonshire, Richmond, and 
Sdbiomberg bearing up the pall. 

Sarah’s tribute deserves record. 

He had conducted the Queen with the care and tenderness of a 
father or a guardian through a state of helpless ignorance and had 
&ithfully served her in all her difficulties before she was Queen, as 
well as gready contributed to the glories she had to boast of after she 
was so. . . . He was a man of wonderful fmgaUty in the public con- 
cerns but of no great money above his paternal estate. What he left 
at his death showed that he had been indeed the nation’s treasurer 
and not his own.® 

On November 15 a shocking event occurred which must have 
reconciled Marlborough to leaving England. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, newly created Duke of Brandon, a man of great charm and 
quality, a strong Jacobite, had been nominated Ambassador to 
France, and, having asked the Pretender’s leave before accepting 
the post,* was soon to start for Paris. He thus became die centri 
figure in the plans of the Ministry. A quarrel about a disputed estate 
arose between him and Lord Mohun, who had so lately vi si ted 
. Poulett with Madborough’s challenge. The result was a duel jusdy 
described in the annals as “terrible.” They met at day- 

break in Hyde Park. ColoneT Hamilton attended the Duke, and 
Mohun’s second was General Macartney, Marlborough’s faithful 
officer, who had been broken for drinking “confusion to the 
Whigs.” The Duke of Hamilton proposed that the seconds should 
not fight; as, however, they both desired to do so, he consented, 
and the two pairs attacked each other with their rapiers. Almost 
immediately Hamilton killed Mohun, but 'at the same timp he 
received hi m self a wound of which he died in a few minutes. Swift 
says: 

The dog Mohun was killed on the spot; and [while] the Duke 

*■ Coxe, Walpolt, i, 42, 2 Wentwortb Papers, p. 302. 

® Essays by Satah included in Sarah Correspondence (ii, 125-126). 

* English Historical Ranew, i, 768. 
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was over him, Mohun shortening his sword, stabbed bim in at the 
shoulder to the heart. The Duke was helped toward the cake-house 
by the ring in Hyde Park, . . . and died on the grass, before he could 
readh the house; and was brought home in his coach by eight, while 
the poor Duchess was asleep.^ 

This tragedy produced a furious commotion. The Tories declared 
that Macartney had stabbed Hamilton as he lay on the ground. Both 
seconds fled the country. The hue and cry was raised after Macart- 
ney, and Bolingbroke paid a bill for the efforts made to apprehend 
him. He escaped to the Continent, knowing that he would certainly 
not receive fair treatment from the dominant faction. After the 
accession of George I he returned and submitted himself to justice. 
He was tried and acquitted, and his name cleared.^ But now, in 
1712, every effort was made to cast further aspersions upon Marl- 
borough. He was the centre, said the Tories, from which the bullies . 
of the Flanders army derived their inspiration in murdering the \ 
Queen’s Ambassadors. At the coroner’s inquest it was insinuated 
that he had been privy to the challenge sent by Mohun to Hamilton. 
The fact that both Mohun and Macartney were near to 'him in senti- 
ment and association lent colour to these utterly unfounded sugges- 
tions. To free himself from such, an atmosphere, where furious men 
of the sword were eager to engage the political opponents who they 
conceived had ruined them and their country, was surely one of the 
motives which had made him resolve to leave a land so tom at the 
height of its success with feud and hatred. 

Marlborough conveyed most of his setded estate to his sons-in- i 
law. He transferred £"^ 0^00 to Cadogan at The Hague, so that, as 
Sarah wrote, he should not be without the means of sustenance "if 
the Stuart line were restored.” On November 24 he set out with 
only a few servants for Dover. Sarah was to follow later. Contrary 
winds detained him for a week, but on December i he embarked 
upon the ordinary packet-boat without any attention except the 
siute of its captain. No record exists of his reflections upon ihte 
melancholy voyage. 

Sarah in her will prescribed as the condition of any biography af 
her husband that no single line of poetry should be quoted ibijt^-;.: 
Nevertheless, the valedictory verses FHch 
indusion on every ground. 

1 Swift, Journal to Stella^ November 13, 

8 The Privy Council minutes on the dud In Dartmouth Pieters, p. 31J. 
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Go, Mighty Ptince, and those gteat Nations see. 
Which thy Victorious Arms before made free; 

View that fam’d Column, where thy Name engrav’d. 
Shall tell their Children, who their Empire sav’d. 
Point out that Marble, where thy Worth is shown 
To every grateful Country, but thy own. 

O Censure undeserv’d I Unequal Fate 1 
Which strove to lessen Him who made Her Great; 
Which pamper’d with Success, and Rich in Fame, 
Extoll’d his Conquest, but condemn’d His Name, 
But Virtue is a Crime, when plac’d on high; 

Tho’ aU the Fault’s in the Beholder’s Eye.^ 


1 Lediard, iii, 297. 



Chaptet Thirty-five 


EXILE 

1713 

T he captain of the packet-hoat on arriving at Ostend the 
next morning hoisted her ensign on the topmast-head. 
This was taken as a signal that Marlborough was on board. 
Forthwith all the cannon on the sea-front fired a salute, 
and on the ship entering the harbour the artillery of the ramparts 
fired three salvos. Cadogan and die Governor with a great crowd 
received Marlborough as he landed. When the next day, Decem- 
ber 13, he set out for Antwerp not only did all the Dutch cannon 
fire again, but even the English ships in the harbour as weU.^ At 
Antwerp he was met by the governor, the Marquis of Terracena, 
who had come over to the allied cause with the rest of Belgium on 
the morrow of ''RamilUes. The Marquis offered in the name of the 
Emperor all the honours due to sovereigns. Marlborough declined 
these dangerous compliments; but the mass of the people thronged 
about him, acclairning him as their deliverer and champion. This, 
indeed, he had been, against not only the French but also the Dutch. 

From Antwerp he wrote to Oxford asking again that Cadogan 
might be released from his duties to travel with him as his com- 
panion.® The brave, generous Irish soldier, who was never found 
wanting in fidelity or chivalry, gladly cast away any prospects he 
might have under the Tories in order to accompany his old chief. 
“The Duke of Marlborough’s ill-health,” he wrote to Oxford, “the 
inconvenience a winter’s journey exposes him to, and his being 
without any one friend to accompany him, make the requesting 
leave to wait on him an indispensable duty on me, who for so many 
years have been honoured with his confidence and friendship, and 
[owe] all I have in the world to his favour.”® The Ministers were 
not unwilling to obHge him. The Queen’s permission was granted; \ 
but Cadogan was shortly afterwards dismissed fipin aE hia appoint- 
ments. 

1 Lcdiatd, ili, 297. ® Bath Papers, H.M.C., i, 223. 

8 Portland Papers, v, 237. 
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So enthusiastic wete the demonsttations of the Belgians that the 
Duke, mindful of the long arm of Queen Anne’s Government, took 
by-roads on his journey to Maestricht. Here in Dutch territory he 
found the whole garrison drawn up to receive him. General Dopf 
attached himself to him in the name of the States-General, and with 
Cadogan conducted him upon what became perforce a triumphal 
progress. On the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle all the cavalry forces 
within long marches came out to ride with him; and in the town of 
Aix, then so small as to be described by Lediard as “a poor, obscure 
village,” the peasants from the surrounding country crowded in, 
curious and wondering. A saying ran about Holland and Belgium 
at this time, “Better be bom in Lapland than in England.”^ 

From Aix-k-Qiapelle Marlborough wrote to Sarah. She had 
much to arrange before leaving England, and he missed her greatly. 
“The port of Ostend,” he wrote, “is never shut by the frost and that 
of the Brill very rarely. . . . This frosty weather makes the sea calm, 
and the roads as good as in summer; so that I could have wished we 
might have got to Frankfort before the thaw, of which I now 
despair.”* 

John to Sarah 

Adc-la-Chajhtxb 

Jan. 21, 1715 

* Since the 20th of the last month I have receiv’d no letters from 
England, so that I am altogether ignorant where You maybe that I 
am resolv’d to write no more til I hear from You. Wee have now a 
thorough thaw. You will find the ways extreamly bad, and as this 
place is extreamly durty I have resolv’d to go to ]Wkstri^ the begin- 
ing of the weak, and there to expect You. I send this letter to Ostend 
in hopes it may meet You there, for afifter aU the advises Your friends 
may give You, I cant but think that You will find that the most Com 
venient place for Your landing will be Ostend, where I wish You in 
safety with all my heart, so that I may have the happyness of having 
Yoiir Company.® 

John to Sarah 

Maestricht 
Feb. 5, 1713 

If you have observed by my letters that I thought you would have 
left j^gland sooner than you have been able to do, I hope you will 
be so kind and just to me, to impute it to the great desire I had c£ 
having the satisftetion of your company. For I am extremely sensible 
of the obligation I have to you, for the resolution you have taken of 
1 Blenheim MSS. a Coxe, vi, 227. » Blenheim MSS. 
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leaving your fciends and country for my sake. I am very sure, if 
there be an]rthing in my power that may make it easy to you, I should 
do it with all imaginable pleasure. In this place you will ]^ve little 
conveniences ; so that we must get to Frankfort as soon as we can. I 
wish we may be better there; but I fear you will not be easy till we get 
to some place where we may settle for some time; so that we may be 
in a method and orderly way of living; and if you are then contented, 
I shall have nothing to troulale me.^ 

Sarah joined her husband in the New Year.® He had impatiently 
and eagerly awaited her arrival in Maestricht. Together they wended 
through Germany, always being received with respect and pleasure 
by the inhabitants and with salutes and ceremonies by the rulers. 

Sarah’s letters from esdle are a refreshing counterpart after forty 
years to the love-letters which she wrote to the young pfiBcer of the 
Guards. The rabid politician, bitter controversialist, fierce mentor 
and rebuker of the Queen, the tyrant of the Court and of society, 
recede. We find a mellow and philosophical personage, sometimes j 
scornful but entirely self-possessed, content for the most part with] 
life as it offers itself each day. Her two principal correspondents in| 
England were Mrs Clayton, wife of one of the Duke’s estate agents 
at Woodstock, and one of her cousins, Mr Jennings, who had 
driven down with her to Dover and had seen her on board the packet 
for Ostend. 

She reacted in a lively fashion to her Continental impressions. 
“All the Places one pass’s thro in these Parts,” she wrote to Jen- 
nings (February 12), 

have an Air very different from London. The most considerable 
People I have seen have but just enough to live, and the ordinary 
People, I believe, are half-starved; but they are all so good and so 
civiU that I could not help wishing . . . that they had the Riches and 
the Libertys that out wise Qttyzens and Countrymen have ffirown 
away, or at best put in great Danger, . . . and tho the Generality of 
them I have seen are Roman Catholicks, they fear the Power of France 
so mudi that they drink to the Protestant Succession, and the Honours 
they have don me in all Places upon the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Account is not to bee imagined, which is not disagreeable now, be- 
cause as it cannot proceed ftom Power, it shews that he made a right 
Use of it when hee was General.® 

^ Coxe, yi, 249. 

> She applied to Dattmouth fot a passpott on January 29. (Dartmouth Papers, 
p. 315.) 

® JjttUrs of Sarah, Dttebtti of Marlborough, at Madrtsfiold Court (1875), p. 25. 
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Husband and wife both stayed some time at Ak-la-Chapelle, 
where John had “the advantage of one month of the hot baths. 

“I cannot end my letter,” says Sarah (March 31), 

without giving you some Account how I pass my Time in this Place, 
which is in visiting Nunnerys and Churches, where I have heard of 
such Marvells and seen such ridiculous Things as would appear to 
you incredible. . . . Tis so much beyond all that I ever saw or heard of 
in England of that Religion which I am apt to think has made those 
Atheists that are in the World; for tis impossible to see the Abuses 
of the Priests without raising strange Thoughts in one’s Mind, which 
one checks as soon as one can; and I think tis unnaturall for any Body 
to have so monstrous a Notion as that there is no God, if the Priests 
(to get all the Power and Mony themsdves) did not act in the Manner 
that they doe in these Parts, where they have three Parts of all the 
Land in the Country, and yet they are not contented, but squeeze 
the poor deluded People to get more, who are really half-starved by 
the vast number of Holydays in which they can’t work, and the 
Mony they must pay when they have it, for the Forgivenesse of their 
Sins. ... In one Church where I was lately, there were 27 jolly-face 
Priests that had Nothing in the World to doe but to say Mass for the 
living, and to take the dead Souls die sooner out of Purgatory by their 
Prayers.® 

At Frankfort, which they reached in May, they were not far from 
the war. “lam come just now,” wrote Sarah. (May 14, 1713), 

&om a Window .from which I saw a great many Troops pass that 
were under the Command of P. Eugene. They paid all the Respects 
as they went by to the D. of Marl, as if hee had been in his old Post. 
The Men lookd very well. ... To see so many brave Men marching 
was a very fine Sight, it gave me melancholly Reflections, and made 
me weep; but at the same Time I was so much animated that I wishd 
I had been a Man that I might have ventured my Life a thousand 
Times in the glorious Cause of Liberty, the Loss of whidi will be seen 
and lamented too late for any Remedy; and upon this Occasion I 
must borrow a Speech out of Cato : “May some chosen Curse, some 
hidden Thunder from the Shores of Heaven, red with tmeommon 
Wrath, blast the Men that use their Greatness to their Coimtry’s 
Ruin.” . . . 

When I had written so far I was calld to receive the Honour of a 
Visit from the Elector of Miance. I fancy hee came to this Place 
chiefly to see the D. of Marl. His shape is, like my own, a litde of die 
fetest, but in my Life I never saw a Face that expressed so much 
Opeimesse, Honesty, Sense, and good Nature. ... I can’t help repeat- 
1 Bath Papers, H.M.C., i, 225. * Ibid.^ 28. 
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ing Part of his Compliment to the Duke of Marl., that he •wished any 
Prince of the Empire might bee severely punished if ever they forgot 
his Merit. The CiviUitys are so great tlmt are paid him by all sorts of 
People, that one can’t but reflect ho-w much a greater Claim he had to 
aU manner of good Usage from his own ungrateful Country. It would 
fill a Book to give you an Account of all the Honours don him as we 
to this Place by the EUector of Sohns, and in all the Towns, as 
if the D. of Marl, had been King of them, which in his Case is very 
valuable, because it shews tis from their Hearts; and if hee had been 
their King hee might have been like others, a Tyrant.^ 


Mi ^ 1 6, 1713 

I am not uneasy as you think upon Account of the Time that is so 
heavy. . . . Mr Cowley . . . says ’tis very fantastical and contradictory 
in human Nature that People are generally thought to love them- 
selves better than all the Rest of the World, and yet never can indure 
to bee with themselves; ... but tho’ I love Solitude mote than ever, 
I would not have you think that I don’t wish earnestly to see my 
Friends, and to be in a clean sweet House and Garden, tho’ ever so 
small, for here there is Nothing of that kind; and in the Gardens, tho’ 
the Hedges are green and pretty, the Sand that goes over one’s Shoes 
is so disagreeable that I love to walk in the Roads and Fields better, 
where the D. of Marl, and I go constantly every Day in the Afternoon, 
and stop the Coach and go out wherever wee see a Place that looks 
hard and clean. ’Tother Day we were walking upon the Road, and a 
Gentleman and his Lady went by us in their Chariot who "wec ha.d 
never seen before, and after passing us with the usual Ci'vihtys, in 
hiilf a quarter of an Hour or less they bethought themselves and tumd 
back, came out of their Coach to us, and desired that wee would go 
into their Garden, which was very near that Place, and which ihey 
tlitnk, I beUeve, a fine Thing, desiring us to accept of a Key. m is 
only a little Tast of the Civillity of People abroad, and I could not 
help thinking that wee might have walk’d in England as fer as our 
Feet would have carryd us before Anybody that we had never seen 
before would have lighted out of their Coach to have entertained 


us. . . . 

I am confident I should have been the greatest Hero that ever was 
known in the Parliament House if I had been so happy as to have b^ 
a Man; as to the Field, I can’t brag much of that sort of Coi^g^ but 
I am sure no Mony, Tittles, nor Ribons should have preyafid 
to have betrayd my Country, or to have flatterd Z 

don it This long Letta: upon Nplhlag 

tis no Wonder my Time does not lye upon my Han(k, since I can etapioy 
it 50 idly, but that is no Argument for my troubling you so much. 

I Path Papers. AT.Af.G., i, 31 - ® 57-3»* 
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Cardonnel’s wife had died, and Marlborough wrote Quly 24): 

I would have written to you sooner, dear Cardonel, if I had believed 
it possible to say anything to lessen your grief; but, I think, of all 
worldly misfortunes, the losing what one loves is the greatest, and 
nothing but time can ease you. However, I could not deny myself 
any longer the satisfaction of writing to assure you that I shall always 
be very sorry for anything that is a trouble to you, and that I long for 
the opportunity of assuring you myself that I am your humble servant 
and faithful friend. 

P.S. The Duchess of Marlborough desires me to assure you of her 
true friendship and concern for you upon all occasions, and she 
would have wrote herself, but she thinks this will be the least trouble- 
some to you.i 

From May till the end of the year Marlborough and his wife lived 
quietly in Frankfort. The Duke paid a visit to his principality of 
Mindelheim, and was received there with royal honours. All this 
time the decoration of Marlborough House was proceeding, and the 
celebrated Laguerre was painting the battle-scenes upon the stair- 
case and the h^. “lam very desirous of having it finished,” wrote 
Sarah from Frankfort (June 17, 1713), 

tho the giving aU the Trade and Power to France does not look as 
though I should ever enjoy it. However, I have this Satisfrction 
wherever I am, that tho a Woman, I did all I could to prevent the 
Misdiiefs that are coming upon my Country, and having nothing to 
reproach m3rself with, nor nothing in my Power that can doe any 
good, I am as quiet and contented as any Philosopher ever was. But, 
at the same time, if I were a Man I should struggle to the last Moment 
in the glorious Cause of Libetty; for if one succeeds tis a great deal 
of Pleasure, and if one fails tho one loses one’s Life, in that Qise one 
is a Gainer, and when one considers seriously tis no matter how or 
when one dyes, provided one lives as one ought to doe.* 

October z-j, 1713 

... I should be very well contented to live out my short Span of 
Life in any of my country Hous’s. This is a World that is subject to 
frequent Revolutions, and tho one wish’s to leave one’s Posterity 
secure, there is so few that makes a suitable Return that even upon 
that Account . . . one need not be unhappy for Anything that is not 
in one’s Power to help. 

Gradually, however, homesickness got the better of her “phylo- 
sophy,” and she uttered a cry of pain more audible because of its 
restraint, 

1 Coxe, vi, 244. * Ibid., 41, 
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The best Thing I have heard is that those Men who have been so 
bold in betraying this Country have been much frightnd of late, but 
I have heard that some of them were never counted very valiant, and 
tis the Nature of Cowards, I believe, never to think they have Security 
enough when the least Danger appeares. . . . But I am intirely of your 
Mind that wee shall soon bee out of the Pain of Uncertainty. I wish 
I could as easyly believe that I shall bee contented when I have lost 
all, and am forced to live the rest of my Life in these durty Cotmtrys. 
I am now in some Doubt whether my Phylosophy will goe so far as 
that, tho it has been sufficient to support me against all that the worst 
of Men or Women have don, and tho I know one shall bear whatever 
one can’t help, I pray most heartily that I may not be tryd any further, 
for tis quite another Thing to hear that one is never to see England 
nor one’s Children again . . . than it is to leave a disagreeable Court, 
when one knows one has not d^erved ill Treatment, and only to 
make a Sort of a Pilgrimage for a little while, hoping to see Justice 
don upon some of one’s Enemys.^ 

The hardest forfeit was not, however, to be exacted. 


There are three aspects of Marlborough’s life at this time which|^ 
require scrutiny. First, his contacts with England; secondly, his' 
relations with Saint-Germains ; and, thirdly, his association with! V 
Hanover. Upon all these there has been much discussion. 

Cadogan was his chief agent and most faithful fiiend. The rugged 
Irish soldier who had borne the brunt of so many serious days had 
been for twenty years in Marlborough’s circle and for ten his right- 
hand man. He lost his emplo3mients; yet he still preserved con- 
nexions with Ministers to which they attached importance, and which 
were serviceable to Marlborough. Cadogan shared m the main 
Marlborough’s exile, but was able to pass to and fro feom Germany 
to England through Holland, or even through Dunkirk, being every- 
where received as the honoured Quartermaster of the army in 
famous days, 

Stanhope ranks next in Marlborough’s system. The immense 
personal force and versatility of this man grows on all those who 
study his vivid career. He was as straight as a die. Sincere, ardent 
Whig and Protestant, warrior, diplomatist, and statesman, he was 
certainly one of the greatest personalities of the Age of Anne. 
Marlborough placed full confidence in him, and be . 

whole his foremost champion in London, tn^ 
not due so much to personal regard or admiration as to a conviction 

1 Coxe, vi, 43, 
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‘ that Marlborough’s sword and the Protestant Succession were one. 
All the Whigs valued Stanhope, from the ageing Lords of the Junto 
to the new generation of brilliant men who were now approaching 
flipir prime. They knew that in the Cause he would stop at nothing 
that honour allowed. 

The third was Sunderland. His disloyalties to Marlborough in 
the days of prosperity had arisen mostly out of his superabundant 
Whiggery. This characteristic, which Queen Anne found so obnoxi- 
ous, and which in former years had been a marked inconvenience 
to Cabinet business, now in Opposition left the former Secretary of 
State with a secondary but none the less unshakable position in the 
heart of the Whig Party. Well may they have said to him as mis- 
fortunes fell in successive sheets upon them, and as their resentments 
.smouldered with a fierceness we can hardly understand, ‘‘You were 
indeed right when you wished to use our Pa r lia m ent against the 
accursed Abigail.” Sunderland’s ties with Marlborough were those 
of husband of his daughter and father of his heir. Walpole was 
another Whig in a close intimacy with the great absentee. The able 
Stair, leading the Whigs in Scotland — ^the danger-point of Jacobite 
intrigue — and the younger Craggs, the failhftil envoy of many 
missions, were also in frequent movement between Frankfort or 
Antwerp and London. 

Nearly all these men, now in this chilly period, had sunshine days 
before them. Cadogan would be Captain-General, Stanhope Secre- 
tary of State and head of a Government. A similar experience 
j awaited Sunderland. Before Walpole there spread that long reign 
1 of power which consolidated the achievements of Marlborough’s 
I wars, and laid the foundations on which the great Chatham was 
I afterwards to build the further expansion of England. Stair was to 
become one of the most capable ambassadors our Island has ever 
sent to Paris. Craggs attained a Secretaryship of State. To all these 
men during the years of evil Ivlarlborough was a figure of unfading 
fame, and if occasion should serve of immense importance. 

It seems unnatural that, with these masterful, virile Whig associ- 
ates and all that the near future seemed to hold in store, Marl- 
borough should still have cultivated those undefined, mysterious, 
and to a large extent meaningless relations with Saint-Germains 
which never ceased from 1689, when William was enthroned, to 
1716, when Marlborough sa^ into bowed old age. His com- 
munications with the cast-out Court, his asseverations of sym- 
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pathy, his cruelty of mocking hopes, his blandishments and moon- 
shine promises, continued in an airy way. During his stay at Frank- 
fort he was in touch with Mary of Modena, with his nephew 
Berwick, and with the pretended Prince of Wales. In this phase 
there are no letters of Marlborough’s, authentic or forged; but the 
Stuart archives, the Macpherson documents, and Berwick’s memoirs 
all show us the repercussion upon the shadow Court of occasional 
communications received from Marlborough — always referred to in 
their code as "Monsieur Malbranche.” He is from time to time 
visited by an agent, who converses with him, reports the gist, and 
returns with conciliatory replies. These interchanges were initiated 
by the Jacobite circles themselves. Soon after the Duke was dis- 
missed from his posts at the beginning of 1712 Middleton, the 
Pretender’s Secretary of State, had written to him that the King 
and the Queen-Mother were convinced that it must be a source of 
grief to him that he had not followed their advice in paying his debt 
to them while he had the means at his disposal. They regretted his 
misfortune, but the King had great confidence in him and awaited 
his assistance; for even if his power had vanished, his ability and 
experience would be of great value.^ 

From Berwick’s letters we see that Marlborough asked the 
banished Prince and circle to trust him as a friend who always 
cherished the hope of being of service. He suggested to them that 
they should use their influence, and that of the French Government, 
to assuage the hostility of Oxford towards him. He pointed ou, 
that the Tory Government had all his estates and property in their 
power, that he was pursued by a Crown lawsuit which might beggar 
him, and that unless they could help him he would be forced to make 
some bargain with Harley which would prevent him from achieving 
his lifelong aspirations for their good. Finally he sought a pardon 
from James III which would protect him in tlie event of a restora- 
tion.® These protestations did not deceive Saint-Germains. They 
had endured twenty' years of them. On the other hand, they were 
in no condition to reject any assurances of goodwill. In their for- 
lorn pHght, with the desperate project of an invasion of Britain 
always in their minds, it was better to be cheated again by Marl- 
borough than to feel once and for all certain he was their foe. 
They nursed the illusion that a day would come when by a sweep of 
his arm he would undo the past. But this was but a daydream. They 
had litde to give but words, which seemed an equitable return. 

1 Maqphetson, ii, 297. ® Stuart Papcrt, i, 278-279. 
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Berwick’s letters speak always slightingly and sceptically of 
Marlborough’s assurances, and yet they give the impression that 
Berwick is always pleading his uncle’s cause at Saint-Germains. He 
thought it best to do so in an offhand manner. We know this 
gendeman is only playing with us. Still, it may suit our interests to 
work upon his fears. Let us pay him words for words. Above all, 
we must never regard him as a man either to be totally trusted or to 
be considered of no power or value. Had Berwick been a perfervid 
advocate of Marlborough, his ardour would at once have been dis- 
counted because of their kinship, and by the soldierly esteem which 
was known to subsist between them as military men. Thus what 
Berwick advised was done, and back went the messenger with polite 
comfortings, the counterpart of what Marlborough had projffered. 

Historians have made great play with this shadow traffic. They 
have sought to represent it as a prodigy of infamy and deceit, and 
have even alleged that Marlborough was at all times ready to serve 
the side that won. But there is no truth in this. That Marlborough 
would have been glad to end his days at Blenheim Palace even if 
Parliament had brought back the Stuart line may be true. He did 
not wish to die abroad in poverty, or to be victimized and stripped 
, at home; but he never meant to allow a Jacobite restoration if by 
I his utmost exertions he could prevent it. This is what invests his 
I whole relationship to Saint-Germains with an air of heartlessness 
I and hypocrisy, which was habitual and persisted in long after his 
gestures had ceased to count in any effective degree. 

Why did he do it? At this stage he must have realized that the 
risk of such correspondence far outweighed the reality of any 
benefits he could personally receive. It might estrange him from all 
his Whig colleagues. It might ruin his interests with the future 
Hanoverian King. It is possible only to surmise the answer. There 
is, however, a theory which fits all liie facts of twenty years. These 
contacts with the Jacobite G>urt were to him a window of indis- 
pensable intelligence. We have seen how on the eve of the Blen- 
heim march he was closeted with the Jacobite agents, and how he 
learned ftom them in return that Berwick was to serve in Spain 
and would not be sent against him in Germany. Is it certain that 
the Pans spy whose deadly information has been mentioned so 
frequently, and who clearly moved in the innermost circles of Court 
politics and fashion at Versailles, was a Frenchman, and not an 
English Jacobite of rank, busying himself in this ceaseless reporting 
of m i li t ary and political facts? Might not such an agent have felt 
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that he was helping his own conntfy at the same time that he 
pocketed the Secret Service payments, and might he not have salved 
his conscience by the belief that in helping Marlborough he was 
helping some one who was perhaps the sole hope at once of a vic- 
torious England and a Stuart restoration? 

This is, of course, pure speculation, but at this period we find 
Marlborough’s relations with the Court of Hanover as good as those 
with Saint-Gerniains. We have seen how some of William Hi’s 
Ministers maintained correspondence with James IT, and showed 
King William the letters they sent and the answers they received. 
Something very similar occurred at the present juncture. Marl- 
borough is hand-in-glove with the Hanoverian Court. All their 
principal personages are working in the closest confidence with him. 
Bernstorf, Robethon, Bothmar, ask his opinion and act on his 
advice. They were as sure that he was in their interests as the 
Jacobites were sure they were being fooled. 

In these spider’s webs of diplomacy and intrigue all the actors/ 
were enveloped. Oxford’s and Bolingbroke’s relations with Torcy,' 
begun while they were at war and continued now, were more con- 
fidential than any which they had, with ihe Queen, with their allies, 
with their colleagues, or with their own supporters in Parliament, 
In October lyiz Bolingbroke had asked Torcy to let him have the 
names of Whig leaders who .were in correspondence with Saint- 
Germain.i Torcy accordingly approached the Pretender and his 
Secretaries. It was vital to the banished Court that the inviolability 
of British confidences made to them should be preserved. Honour 
apart, one single breach of confidence would have fatally and for 
ever debased Ae currency of treason. The Pretender replied to the 
effect that he was a gentleman as well as a king. Nevertheless Torcy 
and the French Foreign Office, to whom the poor Jacobites were 
daily beholden, managed to obtain either some old letters of Marl- 
borough’s or tolerable proofs that communications had passed 
between him and Saint-Germains. 

Some time in 1713 Harley, himself wooing both the Pretender 
and the Elector alternately, sent documentary evidence to Hanover 
which he confidently expected would blast Marlborough’s danger- 
ous credit in that quarter.® When the whole tale of Marlborough’s^ 
craft and stratagems is remembered, and how he was renowned for 
simulation, it is indeed astonishing that these revelations should not 
have achieved their aim. But they made not the slightest impression. 

1 Stuart Papers, H,M.C,, i, 848, * Sec Maepherson, ii, 658. 
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Klopp says, “Marlborough succeeded in an astonishing way in not 
losing the confidence of Saint-Germains, while at the same time 
preserving that of Hanover.”^ 

But this dictum would be erroneously construed if it were thought 
that Marlborough was in fact playing a double game. On the one 
side all was civil sham, and known to be so; on the other, deadly 
earnest and rightly judged as such. The Electress Sophia reposed 
absolute faith in him. She regarded him with the highest admiration 
and regard. Her son, more sceptical, and soured by Marlborough’s 
reticence in the Oudenarde campaign, none the less had no doubt 
which side he was on. Robethon trusted him implicitly. 

Marlborough had hardly reached Frankfort in 1713 when he 
became deeply leagued with the Hanover Court. “What are the 
steps in general which we should take here,” they asked in a memorial 
dated hlarch 10, for the Elector’s friends in England, communicated 
to Madborough through Cadogan, “after we have received the 
news of ihe Queen’s death? What procurations, patents, or orders 
should we have ready to be sent then, wherever it will be neces- 
sary?” On the assumption that it was necessary that the Electoral 
Prince (the Elector’s ddest son, who had fought so well at Ouden- 
arde, and was afterwards George H) was to set forth immediately 
on the Queen’s death for London, a whole sedes of searching 
questions were asked both of the Whigs at home and of Marlborough 
abroad. “What part would Marlborough choose to act? Wotdd 
he go directly to London, being one of the Regents, or go along 
with the Elector?” Meanwhile Robethon asked that he should stay 
within reach, and that, instead of going to live at Frankfort, he 
.should settle at Wesd.® 

Cadogan gave answers in Madborough’s name to many of the 
questions. 

It was the Duke’s opinion that the Elector [not the Electoral Prince] 
should go to England immediately upon the Queen’s death, with full 
powers fcom the Electress as her lieutenant-general . The kings of 
England firequently invested lieutenants to govern the kingdom in 
their absence, with all the authority and power they possessed them- 
selves.® 

Madborough intimated that when he was sure of the fidelity of 
the troops abroad he himself might follow the Elector into England, 
and leave the Electoral Prince with Cadogan to command them. 
The following letter shows that these plans were carded far. 

^ Klopp, siv, ^S-410. » Macphctson, ii, 475-477. ® Ibid.^ 478. 
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Bothmar to Robethon 

March 45, 1713 

Cadogan thought that the Electoral Prince should not go to take 
the command of the English troops on the Continent; but that Both- 
mar should provisionally have powers in his hands to authorize the 
Duke of Mailborough and himself [Cadogan] to secure these troops 
and the fortresses they garrison. If the Electress did not choose to 
sign a commission of that kind it would be sufficient to have one 
signed by the Elector in her name. The troops upon seeing a parch- 
ment with the great seal of his Electoral Highness would readily obey 
a man so agreeable to them as the Duke of Marlborough. It was not 
necessary to follow the form used in commissions of that kind in 
England, nor to write one in English. The Duke of Marlborough’s 
commission and his own were in England, and he could not send 
copies of them; but it would be sufficient to say in the new patent 
that he was now invested with the same powers he had formerly 
from the Queen.’^ 

Eventually Sunderland supplied the forms of the patents. Cado- 
gan gave Bothmar the character of some officers. The commandant 
at Dunkirk, a Scotsman, and two battalions of that nation were 
thorough Jacobites; but the eight English battalions were well 
affected, and ** would give a very good account of the other two, and 
of their commandant.” Cadogan added that Marlborough recom- 
mended the Elector to have some one with the Pretender to send 
exact and speedy intelligence of everything that happened. Marl- 
borough himself offered to find the man, if the Elector would lay 
out fifty louis d’or a month, and in the meantime he would try to find 
out what he could himself. Marlborough named three agents who 
might be used as spies.” His advice was taken with valuable results.® 
Si^e by side with Marlborough, the Hanoverians gazed through 
the window which he had opened and kept open for their benefit 
and his own. Can we not see how very flat ^e exposures of the 
distrusted and detested Harley fell when flaunted before such close 
confederates? Marlborough could have revealed to the Court of 
Hanover every word he had spoken to the Jacobite agents without 
in the least affecting their relations. Indeed, it may well be that he 
did so. 

1 Macphetson, ii, 477. 

* Their identity is preserved: (i) one of the ma^tratcs pf Hwi (*) a® 

of the name of C^ol, who affects the Popish religion, but is a Protestant in his^heatt; 

(3) a Lorraine gentleman, who served in the army under the name of Remiremont, 

• See the letter of an agent to the Electress dated April 5, 1714; Sk Thomas Hanm et, 
Correspondence (edited by Sir H. Bimbury, 1838), pp. 165-168, 
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No one can read without regret and repugnance the long, weari- 
some tale of the frauds and injuries which Marlborough peipetrated 
upon the house of Stuart. No attempt has been made in these 
pages to conceal or palHate them. It is enough for his fundamental 
integrity to prove that from the moment when he warned James II 
at Windiester in 1687^ to the day when he welcomed King George I 
upon his succession in 1714, a period of nearly thirty years, he never 
swerved from his fidelity to the Protestant Succession. To this he 
devoted all the power of his sword and his statecraft, and all the 
network of his subterfuges and deceits. The reader is not invited 
to admire the seamy side of that intense period, but only to admit 
that Marlboroughs purpose throughout was unchanged. 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 214-215. 



Chapter Thirty-six 

UTRECHT AND THE SUCCESSION 

1713-1714 

T he Duke of Hamilton having been killed in his duel 
with Lord Mohun, a new envoy of high cxinsequence 
must be found to reside in Paris while armistice ripened 
into peace. Shrewsbury, whose tastes in these years were 
noticeably deflected by his wife to scenes of social pomp and glitter, 
was found wtUing to accept the task. BoHngbroke’s correspondence 
with him from the beginning of 1713 shows that the extrusion of 
Dartmouth from the peace negotiations had already become evident. 
These early months of 1713 were the brightest in BoHngbroke’s 
career. Between the vivid years of audacity, excitement, debauchery, 
and intrigue and the long grey aftermath of disappointment, exclu- 
sion, and futility, they form a gleaming passage. In the state into 
which he had brought our afiairs abroad he was the only man 
capable of securing any settlement with France. He and his associates 
had broken up the Grand Alliance, had involved its armies in defeat, 
and had revived not only French hopes but French ambitions. But 
for Bolingbroke’s statecraft, gambler’s-craft, and personality, we 
might have throwm away the victory without gaining peace. For 
good or ill the Treaty of Utrecht was better than an indefinite con- 
tinuance of a broken-backed war. Therefore there were occasions 
in the spring of 1713 when Bohngbroke’s gifts were serviceable to 
his country. At times, indeed, he seems to speak in ringing tones for 
that great England whose sacrifices he had mocked, whose interests 
he had squandered, and whose honour he had lastmgly defaced. 

Torcy and the French Q)urt, with the old King chastened and 
tottering in its midst, saw in the bitter quarrels of the Allies the 
chance of regaining in a few months of successful war and chicane 
aU that had been cut from them by the swords of Marlborough and 
Eugene. In this mood they dallied in coming to terms. The weeks 
slipped by. Eugene in the name of the Emperor clamoured for fihe 
preparation of the armies for a new campaign. In England Ministers 
did not dare meet Parliament except upon the basis of a compacted 
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peace. There were no fewer than eleven prorogations. At last 
Bolingbroke realized that all his blandishments of the French and 
his camaraderie with Torcy were exhausted. The desperate nature 
of his own plight if Parliament met while war and peace were alike 
in chaos starded him to robust action. All his sense of values under- 
went a swift change. The French, so eagerly courted and praised, 
fell under his ban. The Dutch, so sourly viewed, so roughly treated, 
began to acquire a new merit. The fact that each of these Govern- 
ments looked upon his transition with contempt did not strip it of 
its efficacy. At the end of February the Secretary of State drew up an 
ultimatum to the French Court prescribing the final outstanding 
demands of England. There were the fishing rights off Nova Scotia; 
there were the monopoly upon the Amazon for Portugal and the 
addition of Toumai to the Dutch Barrier. These must be met fully 
and forthwith, or England would rouse all the allies to a renewal of 
the war. France was neither in the condition nor temper to stand a 
united onslaught. The resumption by England of her place in their 
ranks would largely reverse the advantages they had gained by her 
desertion. Consideriug how wonderful had been their deliverance, 
how cruel the strain upon the French people, how worn out their 
martial strength, to haggle too long over details in the hopes of 
exploiting the confusion of the Allies would be a folly and a crime 
from which they shrank. Accordingly, on March .3 1 /April 11,1713, 
the peace was signed at Utrecht between France and England, 
Holland, Portugal, Prussia, and Savoy. England and France signed 
first at two o’clock in the afternoon, Savoy and Prussia, with Portu- 
gal, in the evening, and the Dutch Republic at midnight. 

Upon Bolingbroke’s younger brother, George St John, was con- 
ferred the honour, as Tories saw it, of bringing over the Treaty. 
On the afternoon of Good Friday, April 3/14, his post-chaise drew 
up at Whitehall. Covered with dust, he ascended the steps, and 
Bolingbroke met him in a brief, dear-bought hour of triumph. 

What is called the Treaty of Utrecht was in fact a series of separate 
agreements between individual allied states with France and with 
Spain. The Empire continued the war alone. In the forefront 
stood the fact that the Duke of Anjou, recognized as PhiHp V, held 
Spain and the Indies, thus flouting the unreasonable declaration to 
which the English Parliament had so long adhered. With this out 
of the way, the British Government gained their special terms, most 
of which would long ago have been conceded, and many of which 
ceased to have importance after a few years. The French Court 
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recognized the Protestant Succession in Britain; agreed to expel the 
Pretender from France, to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk, 
and to cede various territories in North America and the West 
Indies — ^to wit, Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
St Christopher. Perpetual amity and goodwill was declared, and both 
sides swore not to make war without giving six months’ notice. 
With Spain the terms were that England should hold Minorca and 
Gibraltar, thus securing to her while she remained the chief sea 
Power the entry and control of the Mediterranean. Commercial 
advantages in Spanish South America were obtained, and in particu- 
lar the Assiento, or the right for thirty years to import African 
negroes as slaves into the New World. By this it was hoped to build 
the South Sea Company as a Tory rival to the Ba nk of England. 
Spain covenanted not to cede any portion of her dominions to 
France, and as a corollary England guaranteed the integrity of the 
remaining Spanish Empire against all comers, A renunciation was 
made both by France and Spain against the union of the two Crowns, 
This, as has been seen, now hung for its validity upon the &ail 
child since known to history as Louis XV. Madame des Ursins, 
unkindly called “the Lady Masham of the Court of Spain,” who 
dominated Philip’s wife, and was thus in many ways the core of his 
indomitable resistance, was rewarded with the Duchy of Limburg. 
On the other hand, the Catalans, who had been called into the field 
by the Allies, and particularly by England, and who had adhered 
with admirable tenacity to Charles HI, were delivered over under 
polite diplomatic phrases to the vengeance of the victorious party 
in Spain. 

The Dutch secured a restricted Barrier, which nevertheless in- 
cluded, on the outer line, Fumes, Fort Knocke, Ypres, Menin, 
Tournai, Mons, Charleroi, and Namur; Ghent, for communication 
with Holland; and certain important forts guarding the entrance to 
the Scheldt. The commercial advantages of trade with Belgium 
were to be shared between England and Holland. Prussia obtained 
Guelderland at the expense of Dutch c l a im s. All other fortresses in 
the Low Countries beyond the Barrier were restored to France, 
including particularly Lille. Victor Amadeus of Savoy gained Sicily 
and a strong frontier on the Alps. Portugal was rewarded for feeble 
s^ervices with^lftg^diag; ^c>n fhe Aniazpn., The ffontieis op 
the Rhine and the fete, of Bavaria and ihe Milanese were left to the 
decision of further war. Such were the settlements reached at Utrecht 
in the spring of 1713. 

21 
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The Emperor Charles, indignant at the Spanish surrender, con- 
tinued the war during the whole of 1713; but the French armies, 
though themselves exhausted, took the key fortress of Landau, and 
penetrated into Germany. In Mardi 1714 the Emperor was forced 
to conclude the Peace of Rastadt, where he entrusted to Prince 
Eugene the duty of making such terms with Marshal Villars as the 
situation permitted. By this treaty the Rhine frontier was settled 
as follows: France regained Strasburg and Landau, and ceded all 
conquests on the right bank of the Rhine. The Elector, Max Em- 
manuel, was reinstated in Bavaria, incidentally extruding Marl- 
borough from his principality of Mindelheim. “He laughs best who 
laughs last.” The Milanese, Naples, and Sardinia rested with the 
Empire. On this basis Europe subsided into a long, if uneasy, peace, 
and although these terms were not comparable with what the Allies 
could have gained in 1706, in 1709, or at Gertruydenberg in 1710, 
they none the less ended for a while the long torment to which 
Christendom had been subjected. 

BoHngbroke’s masterly defence of the Treaty of Utrecht and its 
forerunner. Swift’s Conduct of the Allies^ together with the squandered 
opportunity of making peace in 1709, constitute a case for the policy 
of the Tories which, Aough rejected during the long period of 
Whig rule, has commanded the respect of later times. Bolingbroke 
was no doubt right in saying that if the Allies in 171Z had conformed 
to the new policy of Queen Anne’s Government, and had cordially 
joined with them in making a general peace, the odious events 
which followed in the field would have been avoided. If they had 
agreed with him, there would have been no need for him to go 
behind their backs. If they had desisted from the campaign, Eng- 
land would not have been forced to desert their camps. If they had 
not incurred the military disasters m the autumn of 1712, the umted 
Allies could have forced France into far more satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the Dutch, the Germanic states, and the Empire than 
were in fact achieved. But all this reasoning stands on a false 
foundation. They did not conform, they did not agree, they did 
not desist, and the disasters followed. Was, then, England relieved 
from aU obligations towards them? The solemn condition of the 
Grand A lli a nce was that they should make peace in common, and 
England was by no means absolved by the fact that she suddenly . 
became more anxious for peace than the other signatory states. If ' 
the shortcomings of our alUes in waging war were as gross as Swift 
pretends, that was a ground for reproach, but not for betrayal ur 
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desertion. It certainly did not lie with England, which for so long 
had urged the unrelenting prosecution of the war, which had 
imposed its formula, “No peace without Spain,” upon reluctant 
Dutch .and indififerent Germanic states, to blame them for not 
obediently abandoning their policy because England had a new 
Minister and Queen Anne a new favourite. The secret and separate 
negotiations of the Tory Ministers inspired our allies with distrust 
and anger. It was neither right nor reasonable, therefore, to expect 
from states smarting under the sense of having been tricked patient, 
loyal co-operation. If the Tpry Ministers had wished to carry their 
policy, they should have done so straightforwardly, openly, and in 
concert with their allies. They did not do this, because they had to 
deceive their own Parliament as well as their allies, and confront 
them both stage by stage with new situations. 

It is not, therefore, upon the terms of settlement in general that 
censure can found itself. The mean and treacherous manner in 
which the Grand Alliance had been broken up, with the shameful 
episodes of violated faith and desertion in die field, inflicted the 
stigma which was for so long visible on the face of this transaction. 
Forty years later William Pitt, writing to Sir Benjamin Keene, 
feeling the odium which still clung to England and infected her every 
public pledge, pronounced the stem judgment that “Utrecht was 
an indelible reproach of the last generation.”^ 

Marlborough had d.ways believed that unless France was reduced, 
not merely to temporary exhaustion, but to a definitely restricted 
power, the wars of his generation would be renewed in the future. 
This was looking far ahead, but the fact remains that in the century 
that followed Europe was racked with repeated conflicts and Great 
Britain fought four separate wars with France, aggregating in all 
forty-three years of deadly strife. During these wars the first 
British Empire was largely ruined. Great coalitions were formed 
against Britain. She was stripped by war and other causes of her 
vast American possessions. Her existence as a world state was 
repeatedly in jeopardy, and finally, against Napoleon, she was at one 
Hmp left alone to face the world. That these indescribable perils 
were surmounted by the valour and vigour of the descendants of 
those who fought in the age of Anne unfolds a series of new marvels 
and prodigies in our island story. 

Archdeacon G>xe, writing in 1819, was able to condemn ^ 
Treaty of Utrecht and its disreputable concomitants by convincing 
1 Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spmn (1815), iv, 190. 
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reference to the events of the previous hundred years. If, he vras 
able to argue, Marlborough had been sustained by his countrymen 
to the end the “overweening power” of France, the greatest military 
nation and the greatest block of nationhood which existed, would 
have been finally reduced to harmless limits. But as the human tale 
unfolds its chapters of confusion and misfortune, so all proportions 
and relations fade and change. Writing now, more than a hundred 
years later, we may perhaps be content that an overweening Ger- 
many did not sooner present to us the menace which our ancestors 
recognized in France. And to-day this same France, so long the 
terror of Europe, is a precious, indispensable guardian of those very 
causes of national freedom, religious toleration, and Parliamentary 
government which in a different combination were all at stake in 
Marlborough’s time. Thus do the very foundations of historical 
judgments change with the centuries. It is not given to princes, 
statesmen, and captains to pierce the mysteries of the future, and 
even the most penetrating gaze reaches only conclusions which, 
however seemingly vindicated at a given moment, are inexorably 
effaced by time. One rule of conduct alone survives as a guide to 
men in their wanderings: fidelity to covenants, the honour of 
soldiers, and the hatred of causing human woe. 

At the time the sense of frustration and of the casting away of the 
fruits of so much perseverance and good fortune rankled deeply in 
many bosoms. The fate of the Catalans, abandoned, slaughtered, 
and oppressed, made a dark page in our records, and even to-day 
plays its part in the internal afl^rs of Spain. The fierce debates in 
Parliament cannot be read without a blush. All might so easily have 
been made smooth and clean; but the unending cadence of history 
shows that moderation and mercy in victory are no less vital than 
courage and skill in war. England in 1713 rejoiced that peace, no 
matter how, had come at last. The nation as a whole endorsed and 
acclaimed what Queen Anne and her Ministers had done, and even 
when under George I the Whigs regained the full and prolonged 
control of affairs they did not venture, as will be seen, to challenge 
the settlements which were made. 

Early in December 1713 the Queen fell Ul. The gout by which she 
had long been plagued took a new form, and she suffered severe 
attacks of fever before the abscess formed in her leg. Her condition 
caused lively alarm in all quarters, but for different reasons. On 
December 3 Abigail warned Oxford that there was danger. The 
fortunes of the Ministry hung upon Anne’s life; but far greater 
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issues were involved. At this time the quarrel between Oxford and 
Bolingbroke had not reached the point where the unity of the Tory 
Party was seriously affected. The Pretender had as yet made no 
public declaration that he would always remain a Catholic. Hopes 
of his conversion might well be entertained not only among interested 
politicians or Tory partisans, but throughout the nation. Most 
serious of all, neither the Court of Hanover nor the Whigs in Great 
Britain had made any effective preparations for the tremendous and 
deadly crisis which must instandy attend a demise, of the Crown. No 
man, not the shrewdest or best-informed, could predict what would 
happen. The Tories had majorities in both houses; they had a newly 
elected Tory House of Commons. All the commands in tiie fleet, 
Army, and fortresses were in the hands of tmsted Tory or Jacobite 
adherents. Ormonde was Warden of the Cinque Ports, and in close 
touch with Berwick. A Jacobite governed Edinburgh. The Whig 
Earl of Dorset had been ejected from Dover Castle. No attempt 
had been'^made by the Whigs to organize the nuclei of resistance. 
They had their Act of Settlement — ^the law on their side — ^but that 
was all. 

A wave of fear swept through one half of political England lest 
they should lose the Queen, through the other lest the Protestant 
Succession should be subverted, and through both lest civil war, 
with all its uncountable horrors, should come. It was a quarrel which 
nobody wanted, but into which aU would inexorably be drawn. The 
French were also on the move. Under pretest of changing garrisons 
several battalions and all the Irish regiments in the Frendi service 
moved towards the coastal towns.’- Abigail’s brother. Jack Hill, f 
who was governor of Dunkirk, cspatiated on its advantages to j 
French troops as a port of embarkation for England. Faced with * 
this peril, the Whigs looked about them for means of defence, A 
hurried meeting was held at Wharton’s house. Strenuous appeals 
were made to Hanover by the Whigs in England and by Marlborough 
from Frankfort. The Electress and her son acted wi^ what vigour ^ 
was possible. Marlborough and Cadogan both held their provisional 
commissions to take command of the British forces whidi remained! 
in the Low Countries. There were troops at Ghent and Bruges, 
there were troops at Ostend; above all, there was the garrison at 
Dunkirk. Two of M^bP^QUgh’§ trusted lieutenants held 9ppitng^5i 
under Hill. Colonel Armstrong, the engineer who had distinguished 
himself in the capture of Bouchain, was Quartermaster-General. 

^ Macphetson, ii, $4^* 
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Colonel Kane, the diarist whose opinions have several times been 
dted in these pages, commanded the citadel. 

Bothmar to Bemstorf 

December i6, 1713 

Both the Duke of Marlborough and Cadogan have provisional 
orders from the Electress to take command of the troops and garrison 
in case of the Queen’s death. Cadogan told me it would be proper 
to have a particular one for Mr Armstrong, Quartermaster-General 
at Dunkirk, to seize upon that place, and execute the orders of Mr 
Chdogan.1 

Marlborough himself travelled from Frankfort to Antwerp, where 
i he established himself at the beginning of December. Here he was 
j in much closer contact with events. He had sent Cadogan to The 
? Hague to learn the “sentiments and thoughts of our friends in 
England, and to inform himself of the situation of things in Holland.” 
Upon Cadogan’s return from The Hague he sent a full account, and 
formally accepted the Elector’s commission as Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Marlborough to Robetbon 

Feb. a6, X714 

I am very glad to find by him [Cadogan] the Republic takes the 
alarm, and begins to wake out of the lethargy it has fallen into since 
the peace at Utrecht. . . . The first and great mark of their present good 
disposition is their secret resolution to set out, as soon as possible, 
a strong squadron of men-of-war, for which they have found a very 
plausible pretext, when their preparations are so far advanced, as to 
oblige them to own it. They have likewise, in case of her Majesty’s 
death, agreed on the most proper means for assisting his Electoral 
Highness with their troops. 

... I have received the commission his Electoral Highness has been 
pleased to honour me with. I must beg of you to make him my most 
humble and sincere acknowledgments for this new mark of favour 
and confidence. I shall make the best use I can of it for his service, 
in the advancing of which I am always ready to hazard both life and 
fortune. * 

^ Thus we see Marlborough still in the centre of all those forces 
f which he had previously directed, and assisting to w6ld together the 
j'l Whigs in Britain, the army in Flanders, the Dutch and the Empire 
['i behind the house of Hanover. There can be no doubt of either his 
acts or his intentions. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine him at this time as 

1 Maq)hejC8on, 11, 519. 2 Ibid .^ 5^9-571. 
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a fretful, energetic schemer impatiently awaiting a new turn of 
fortune’s wheel. From the moment he had been relieved of his 
military and European responsibilities he had sensibly aged. He, 
laid down at the same time his burdens and b^ stres gtih. However! 
painful it might be to watch the squandering of so much that he| 
had gained, he did not despair about what could not be prevented.) 
He yielded himself easily to his new-found leisure. The will-power 
which for ten years had held the whole movement of Europe upon 
its course first relaxed and then declined. He enjoyed the placid 
days as they succeeded one another. Sarah rallied him severely. He 
had grown, she complained, “intolerably lazy.” He would hardly j 
write a letter — ^not even to his well-loved daughters. But his noblej 
air and the sense of authority and kindliness which his presence! 
conveyed made their impression upon all who met him. Alison 
records a notable saying about him at this time. “The only things 
the Duke has forgotten are his deeds. The only thin gs he remem-^- 
bers are the misfortunes of others.”^ i 

Sorrow too fell upon him m these wanderings. Early in 1714 
his third daughter, Elizabeth, Countess of Bridgewater, died of the 
smallpox scourge. She was his favourite child, and deeply attached 
to him. All accounts describe her sunshine nature and graceful 
virtues. When at Antwerp Marlborough received the news of her 
death his head dropped on the marble mantelpiece against which he 
leaned, and he is said to have become unconscious. 

By the end of January the Queen was clearly better. She had 
recovered sufficiently to open Parliament in person on February 1 3 . 
Oxford laboured to reassure the nation that there was no question 
of altering the Succession, and that the best relations prevailed with 
the Court of Flanover. No one believed him; and with reason, for 
at this very time he was through Gaultier offering the Pretender the 
Throne if he would change his religion. All this, of course, ky in 
secret; but once Parliament met, the Whigs were able to force the 
issue of the Succession into the full glare of debate. 

In March the Queen fell ill again, and anxiety became intensified. 
In April the Whigs and the adherents of the house of Hanover 
persuaded the Hanoverian envoy Schiitz to request a writ of sum- 
mons for the Electoral Prince to take his seat in the House of Lords 
as Duke of Cambridge. This measure was well conceived. It exposed 
the Ministers to the utmost embarrassment, and it split the Tory 
1 Alison, Ufe of John, Duke of Marlborough (183*), U, 247. 
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Party. Planmer had been chosen Speaker, and became at once the 
leader of a strong body of Hanoverian Tories. In the Lords the 
attack was pressed on the general issue that the Succession was in 
danger. Argyll, who since his experiences in Spain and Minorca 
bore resentments against the Ministry as bitter as those he had lately 
nourished against Marlborough, assailed the Government. He 
alleged that subsidies were being paid by the Treasury to die 
Jacobite clans in the Highlands, and that "^^g officers were being 
purged from the Army. So serious was his alarm, so intense his new 
rage, that he became reconciled with Marlborough. The whole 
bench of bishops, with two exceptions, voted with the Opposition. 
The Ministers escaped censure, which in this case was tantamount 
to an accusation of high treason, only by the twelve votes of the 
batch of peers created two years before. 

The writ for the Electoral Prince, of course, struck the Queen 
in her most sensitive spot. She was convulsed with distress and 
wrath. A series of vehement letters in Bolingbroke’s haughty style 
were sent to Hanover. The aged Electress, whose illuminating intel- 
ligence had long cast its Light upon the European scene, was so 
, painfully aifected by their tone diat she expired a few days later. 
I The Elector George Lewis was now the direct constitutional heir. 
By this time Oxford and Bolingbroke had received the Pretender’s 
answer to their invitation to change his religion.^ His answer was 
fatal to his prospects, but for ever honourable to his name. It has 
been well said that his sincerity and honesty should win for his 
memory the gratitude of the British nation. He repulsed with 
indignation the suggestion that he should forsake his faith for his 


crown. When Oxford and Bolingbroke received his reply both 
realised that there was no hope of a Restoration. Oxford, with 
hardly a day’s delay, renewed perfervid blandishments to the Court 
of Hanover, Bolingbroke told the French envoy, Iberville, that 


‘‘people would rather have a Turk than a Catholic.” From this 
moment Oxfofd seeihs d<^tmtely toTbave rallied to the Hanoverian 


Succession and to have endeavoured to bring the Queen to the con- 


viction that it was inevitable. But now he found his influence gone. 
He had quarrelled with Abigail. He had refused her a share in the 


profits of the Assiento contract, for which Bolingbroke had led her 


to hope. She therefore threw aU her weight against him, and, dread- 
ing the prospects of a Hanoverian monarchy, strove to lead the 


1 Pretender’s letter dated February 26, 1714; French Foreign OflSce Archives, 
“Angleterre,” totne 255. Another letter dated March 13 ; Maepherson, ii, 325, 
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Queen into Jacobite paths. Here, however, Anne became intract- 
able. She, like every one else, had been staggered by the Pretender’s 
uncompromising refusal to abandon the Roman Catholic faith. She 
feared that his accession would fatally injure the Church of England, 
her rock in tribulation. She therefore allowed events to drift on 
their course, and implored Oxford and Bolingbroke to be reconciled 
to each other. This, indeed, was but one of the measures their 
safety required. But their mutual hatreds and charges against each 
other were too serious to be overridden even by the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

By a strange perversity the Secretary of State continued to the 
full limit of his great office to take a whole series of measures which, 
while they gratified Tory partisanship, were consistent only with a 
Jacobite Restoration. The chief of these was the renewed purge of 
the Army. Argyll was removed from all his places, and Stair was 
ordered to dispose of the command of the Scots Greys. A long list 


of generals, colonels, and captains were ordered to sell their regi- 
ments and companies unless they were willing to promise that they 
would serve the Queen without asking questions.” A scheme, 
involving the dismissal of seventy-two officers, was set on foot to 
break up nine Protestant regiments quartered in Ireland, and to 
create in their place fifteen new regiments of suitable complexion. 

On the other side nothing was now neglected. The group of war 
leaders, Marlborough, Cadogan, Stanhope, and Argyll, were now 
all acting in unity, and resolved if need be to proceed to extremities. 
A convention was drawn up between the States-General and Hanover 
for ships and troops. Stanhope privily organized the French Hugue- 
not officers and men in London. Many veterans discharged from 
Marlborough’s armies were enrolled in secret bands. Argyll and 
Stair took similar steps in Scotland. It was widely believed that the 
Regular Army itself, in spite of the purge of officers, wotild not act 
against the renowned Chiefs of the great war. A Whig Association 
was formed comprising a large number of officers who undertook 
to remain armed and ready at call, and a fund was created to which 


the merchants of the Qty largely contributed. 

When M^borough at Antwerp was invited to join this body he 
declined. 1 His refusal excited surprise at the time, and has beai 
criticized since. It can hardly be doubted that h? 
join a purely conspiracy. "He was mdr^^t&i ever detefmmed 
in his freedom not to be enrolled in the ranks of either party. By 


1 See N. brindal. Continuation of Repin's History^ xviii, 167. 
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, any overt action he would have presented the Government with the 
, advantage of reviving the cry Aat he sought to become a second 
Cromwell. There is, however, no question where he stood. A more 
decisive step was in his mind. He had resolved to return to England. 
“Pray be pleased to take an opportunity,” he wrote to Robethon 
f (June 1 8), “of acquainting his Electoral Highness that my best 
friends think my being in England may be of much more use to the 
' service than my continuing abroad, upon which I design to return 
as soon as the Parliament is up.”^ 

And (July 9): 


My last letters were very full of hopes that something considerable 
for the Protestant Succession may yet be done before the Parliament 
parts; so that I flatter myself that the arrival of Mons. Bothmar may be 
of great use, the Parliament being likely to set sometime longer than 
was expect’d. I shall not leave this place till about the end of this month. 
I followed your directions in acquainting Mr M[olyneux]® as to the 
number of the troops [i.e. the troops in Dunkirk]. They are all well 
inclin’d except the two battalions of Orkney.® 


The air of meaningless mystery which surrounds Marlborough’s 
leaving England also covers his return. It is certain that he took 
this decision without reference to whether the Queen was dead, 
dying, or about to recover, and without regard to whether Oxford 
or Bolingbroke emerged the winner from their struggle. The only 
consideration which he mentioned was that Parliament should have 
risen. This would free him from some minor annoyances. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on July 9/20, and Marlborough set out 
accordingly for Ostend. 

Sarah was with him. There was no doubt about her sentiments. 
She was, as ever, the full-blooded Whig, hating the Pope and 
Pretender with equal zeal. Her motive also was simple. She was 
burning to get home. The longing to be back in England seemed to 
have taken possession of her soul. There is no doubt that the 
moment of Marlborough’s return was influenced by this rather than 
by any deeply calculated plan of action. At first the Continent had 
seemed to tdm an attractive change from the English political scene, 
f [But after a year this mood had passed. He was not comfortable at 
l^twerp. * “We had a very inconvenient houge,” says Sarah, “and 
before we could remove from thence the Duke of Marlborough was 
so weary that he took a resolution to go for England.”* We see 

1 Macpherson, ii, 627. 2 Miidborough’s pdvate agent in Hanover. 

8 Macpherson, ii, 632. * Blenheim MSS. 
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also that he had not the slightest fear of returning home. He asked 
no one’s permission. He made no concealment of his intentions. 
*‘The Whigs,” wrote one of Swift’s correspondents, *‘give out the 
Duke of Marlborough is coming over, and his house is now actually 
fitting up at St James’s.”^ He appeared perfecdy sure of hims elf, 
and that he would be able to deal with the facts of his native land as 
he found them. He was as cool and matter-of-fact as on the morn- 
ing of one of his battles. On the other hand, he was in no particular 
hurry. He was prepared to wait a week or two for a fair wind that! 
would carry him across in a single day. Here too we see Sarah’s ( 
influence. She hated the sea, and hoped to avoid sleeping on board. 
It must be remembered, however, that in those times, when a 
passage might take twelve hours or twelve days, there was a tactical 
advantage in being able to move fast, once one had moved at all. 

Throughout his voluntary exile Marlborough had maintained 
civil relations with Oxford, and in January 1714 the Treasurer had 
granted a warrant of £ 10 ^ 000 , for which the Duke thanked him, 
for some resumption of the building of Blenheim.* It is possible, 
though no correspondence exists, that Bolingbroke had also kept 
contact with him. But there is no truth in the widely made sugges- 
tion that his return to England was the result of any understanding 
or agreement with either of the quarrelling Ministers. In fact, the 
contrary is easily proved, ^*Lord Marlborough’s people,” wrote 
Bolingbroke to Straiford (July 14), ‘‘give out that he is coming over, 
and I take it for granted that he is so; whether on account of the 
ill figure he makes upon the G^ntinent, or the good one he hopes 
to- make at home, I shall not determine.”® The Secretary of State 
then hinted that Marlborough was in cabal with Oxford, and he 
used this as an additional means of arousing the prejudices of the 
Queen against his rival. There is no doubt that the prospect of 
Marlborough’s return was extremely unwelcome to him. To Prior 
in Paris it was a source of dread. “We are all frightened out of our 
wits,” he wrote, when he at length heard of it, to Bolingbroke, 
“upon the Duke of Marlborough’s going to England.”* 

“It is surprisiug,” wrote Bothmar, already in London Quly 16/27), 

that the Duke of Marlborough comes over at such a crisis, and does 
not rather wait until it is seen which of tibe two competitors wiU carry 
it with the Queen; Lord Sunderknd'himsdf does' not comprehend^this. 
I am told he will be the day after to-morrow at Ostend,* in order to 

1 Swift, W^orks, xvi, J41. * Bath Papers, HM.C., i, 244. 

^ Coxc, vi, in, * August 7; Bolingbroke Conespondme, iv, 579. 
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embark there for this country. Cadogan has been for eight or ten days 
in the country {i.e. out of London], He is expected back this evening. 
He said when he went away that the Duke of Ma'rlborough would 
wait for him at Antwerp. The impetuosity of the Duchess has probably 
precipitated this journey.^ 

Sarah to Mrs Clayton 

July 14, 1714 

*This is only to tell my dear Mrs Clayton that we hold our resolu- 
tion of leaving this place upon Friday next. We shall bee three days 
going to Ostend and there wait on a fair wind, and wee shall rather 
stay there than come without a very good one because it is intolerable 
to goe to bed in those boats ; but if we can have such weather, and in 
the daytime, wee may hope to get to Dover without going to bed, 
and it will be easy enough to sit upon the deck,® 

On the road to Ostend an incident occurred. The Royal Irish 
Regiment, ultra-Protestants from Northern Ireland, and Webb’s 
were both quartered in the castle of Ghent. Captain Parker tells us 
that “on hearing that the Duke was to pass that way, all the officers 
of both Regiments went without Antwerp port, and drew up in two 
lines to pay him our compliments, and shew the respect we still 
retained for his Grace.” The Duke and Sarah rode up on horse- 
back, and spent half an hour talking to the officers “on indifferent 
matters before resuming their journey.”® 

Sarah to Mrs Clayton 

Ostend 
July 30 

I am sure my dear friend will be glad to hear that we arc come 
well to this place, where we wait for a fair wind, and in the meantime 
are in a very clean house and have everything good but weather. , . . 

The respect and affection shewn to D. of Mari, in every place where 
he goes aUways makes me remember our governors in the manner 
that is naturel to do, and upon this journey one thing has happened 
that was surprising and very pretty. The D. of Marl, contrived it so 
as to avoid going into the great towns as much as he could, and for 
that reason were a little out of the way not to go to Ghent. But the 
chief magistrates, learning where we were to pass, met hiim upon the 
road, and had prepared a very handsome breakfast, for all that was with 
us in a little village where one of thek ladys stayed to do the honours, 
and there was in the company a considerable churchman. 

Among the governors of the town there were a great many officers 
that came out with them afoot, and I was so much surprised and 
3 “ Macphctson, ii, 636. 2 Blenheim MSS. 3 Parker, p. 197, 
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touched that I could not speak to the oflficers without a good dl 
concern, saying that I was sorry for what they did fearing it might 
them, to which they replyed very poUitickly or ignorantly, I dont knh^S^fR/ 
which, “that it was not possible for them to suflFer for having done 
their duty.” 

The D. of Marl, is determined to stay here for a fair wind. . . . 

I long to embrace dear Mrs C. . . . I have as ill an opinion of public 
afiairs as ever, but I would fain end my life in England with my friends, 
if I can, and even submit to Popery or anything that cannot be helped.^ 

But while Marlborough and his eager wife waited at Ostend for ] 
the fair wind events moved to their decision in England. • 


1 Coxe, vi, 295. 



Chapter Thirty-seven 

THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN 

1714— JULY 

B OLINGBROKE’S improvidence was unsurpassable. He 
had usec^artisan power with the utmost brutality against 
the Whip. He had injured and outraged all the allies. 
He had earned the cold, enduring antagonism of the 
Hanoverian Court and of the lawful heir to the throne. He had 
gloried in trampling down every principle and interest which 
was dear to the new England sprung from the Revolution. Yet he 
had by no means resolved to bring in a Popish prince. He con- 
tinued to walk with the Protestant Succession, wondering hopefully 
if a moment would come to stab it in the back, but not having by 
any means made up his mkid to dp so. He had removed from ihe 
Army all officers who were anchored to the Act of Settlement, and 
were the products of the period of glory. From every side he had 
gathered and promoted avowed Jacobites to the higher positions 
in the armed forces. Yet he joined himself with the proclamation 
extorted by public opinion from Queen Anne setting a five thousand 
pound price on the head of the Pretender if found on British soil. 
He had declared that the exiled King had no more chance of coming 
to the crown as a Papist than the Sultan of Turkey, yet all his 
future and the future of his party could be saved only by the acces- 
sion of this unyielding Prince. The Queen’s life hung on a thread, 
and he and all the interests he directed hung on that same thread. 
At any moment all might fall together. He could not see beyond a 
demise of the Crown, yet at Christmas this had seemed very near. 
The crisis might at any moment recur. 

In these precarious months of 1714 his main activities were to 
rend the Tory Party by a mortal quarrel with Oxford, and to fan 
the flames of faction with the Schism Bill. By this measure no 
Dissenter would be permitted to teach in either public or private 
schools, or even in private houses. The entire religious education 
of Nonconformist children would be taken from their parents and 
handed over to schoolmasters licensed by the bishops. In the House 
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of Commons this attack by the Church upon the Qbapel had a great 
success. The Tory majority and the ‘gentlemen of England,’ who 
after winning their second general election thought the world was 
theirs for ever, affirmed by 237 votes to 126 Aese principles of 
religious intolerance oppressing a large and powerful body of their 
fellow-countrymen. In the Lords the margin was narrow, Boling- 
broke exerted his gifts of oratory, but the Bill passed only by 77 to 
72. Five of the most eminent bishops of the Church of England 
voted against it as an act of persecution. This law, so cruel in itself, 
was to BoUngbroke a move in his strife with Oxford. In Defoe’s 
words, “The Schism Bill was a mine dug to blow up the White 
Staff.” Oxford did not resist its passage. He coiild not afford to 
run counter to the excited feelings of the Tory Party. He .sat dumb 
and glowering through the debates. He did not vote. He was 
preparing his counter-mine. It was of a different character, but 
might well in the end have proved more deadly. 

In the Spanish Trade Treaty were found certain explanatory articles 
held to be injurious to British commerce. An inquiry was demanded 
by the Whigs and the merchants into the drcumstances which had 
led to their insertion. TTie inquiry was resisted with warmth by 
Bolingbroke. He sought to repulse it in his most arrogant manner; 
but Oxford supported the demand, and hinted darkly at hidden 
motives and grave malfeasance. The House of Lords called for the 
papers relating to the treaty, and for tiie names of those who settled 
its details. It was common talk that these were Bolingbroke and his 
confederate, the Commissioner of Trade, the Irish adventurer Arthur 
Moore. The Commissioners of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
and the directors of the South Sea Company were examined. It 
was discovered that in the original Assiento contract a share of 
profits was reserved by the Spanish Court; and that this share had 
not been made over with the rest to the South Sea Company, but 
retained nominally in the hands of the Treasury.^ 

The Lord Treasurer repudiated all responsibility on their behalf. 
It was openly alleged that a large sum had been divided between 
Bolingbroke, Abigail, and Arthur Moore. We now know that the 
Secret Service funds were systematically raided to meet the needs 
of the new favourite and Ministers. The 
funds fw herj3j4TOte.p^.p5es 
phin had been at the rate of a mon 
they rose to or more than three times as much.® But even this 

1 I. S. Leadam, Potitieal History of England (1702-60), ix, 219. ® P.R.O., Treasury, 48. 
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did not satisfy Abigail. Her transference of allegiance from Oxford 
to Bolingbroke had been finally determined by the fact that the 
Treasurer had ‘‘refused her a job of some money out of the Assiento 
contract.”^ In her anger she told him bluntly she would carry no 
more messages to the Queen for him, and later added, “You never 
did the Queen any service, nor are you capable of doing her any.”® 

The warfare between the two chief Ministers had thus reached 
its climax. It was clear that Oxford was determined to expose the 
Secretary of State, whatever it might cost himself, the Tory Party, 
or the Queen. In these straits Abigail, urged on by Bolingbroke, 
acted with vigour. On July 9, the day after the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lowndes, had formally disowned all knowledge of where 
the missing Assiento money had gone, Abigail induced the unhappy, 
entangled, stricken Queen to come down in person and prorogue 
Parliament. For the moment a breathing-space was gained, but the 
autumn session was not far off. PubHc indignation ran high. The 
South Sea Company, without even according him a heating, expelled 
Arthur Moore from among its directors. Everywhere it was said 
that when Parliament assembled in the autumn “the Dragon,” as 
Oxford was nicknamed, “would have it all out.” One thing was 
certain — ^the Ministry as constituted could never face even their 
own Tory Parliament again. The desertion of the allied armies in 
the face of the enemy abroad in 1712 could now be matched by an 
episode equally disgraceful at home. To this shameful conclusion 
had two evil counsellors led the tottering Anne. And now they 
were at each other’s throats, and the hour of reckoning had come. 

“Good God,” exclaimed the Duke of Buckingham (after he had 
been put out of office). 



how has this poor Nation been governed in my time 1 During the reign 
of King Charles the Second we were governed by a parcel of French 
whores; in King James the Second’s time by a parcel of Popish Priests; 
in King William’s time by a parcel of Dutch Footmen; and now 
we are governed by a dirty chambermaid, a Welsh attorney, and a 
profligate wretch that has neither honour nor honesty.® 


Many accounts converge upon the conclusion that the final scene 
in the long debate between c 5 xford and Bolingbroke at the Cabinet 
Council of July 27 brought about the death of Queen Anne. Already 
scarcely capable of standing or walking, she nevertheless followed 
the intense political struggles proceeding around her with absorbed 


1 Lord Mahon, Rtiffi of Qftem Atm, i, 86, 87. 2 S.wift, WorMf, aevi, 144-173. 

® Patkcf, pp. 184-185. 
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attention. She notified the Lord Treasurer by gesture and utterance 
that he must surrender the White Staff. The sodden, indolent, but 
none the less tough and crafty politician, who had overthrown Marl- 
borough and changed the history of Europe, had his final fling at his 
triumphant rival. For months past he had lapped up the Treasury 
tales of the cormption whereby the Secretary of State and Abigail 
were enriching themselves. Some weeks before he had submitted 
to the Queen a “brief accoxmt” of his own conduct, in which 
detailed charges of peculation were made against BoHngbroke. The 
swindles of the Quebec expedition in 1711, the naked abstraction 
at the beginning of 1714 of Secret Service money by BoHngbroke 
to pay off a mortgage on his estate, the passport scandal, and the 
gross malversations of Arthur Moore, in which BoHngbroke was 
deeply involved — aU these were at his fingers’ ends. And this was 
the man who should supplant himl In savage tones across the table, 
both men being within six feet of the Queen, he denounced him to 
her as a rogue and thief, and in terms of vague but none the less 
impressive menace made it plain that he would denounce him to 
ParHament. 

Anne was deeply smitten. She had made up her mind, by the 
processes which have been described, to get rid of this lax but formid- 
able Minister, by whose advice and aid she had violated the firiend- 
ships of her lifetime and stultified the purpose of her reign. But 
she knew too much about BoHngbroke, his morals, his finances, his 
malpractices, pubHc and private, to feel that in quitting Harley she 
had another stepping-stone on which to stand. Certainly she could 
not appoint to the Lord Treasurership a man whose financial probity 
was under investigation and in general disrepute. There is Httle 
doubt that she was harassed beyond human endurance. She had 
taken all upon herself, and now she did not know which way to 
turn. She was assisted and carried from this violent confrontation, 
and two days later the gout which had hitherto tormented her body 
moved with decision towards her brain. Oxford went home to 
scribble doggerel to Swift about the vicissitudes of statesrden. 
BoHngbroke remained master of the field and of the day — ^but only 
for a day. 

During forty-eight hours BoHngbroke possessed plenary power 
at a cardinal, point in JSngHshJhistory... ^ 

Had he a cleat resolve, equal to the emergency, for which he was 
prepared to die or kiU? “Harry” was never of that stuff. There was 
no CtomweU in him; there was no Marlborough; there was no 
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Stajnhope. He dawdled, he waveted, he crumpled. More than that, 
his luck ran out. 

There is a striking incident recorded of the night of July 28. 
Bolingbroke, who was in the position of a man charged with the 
royal commission to reconstitute a Government, had bidden all the 
rising generation of Whig leaders to dinner at his house in Golden 
Square. The names of those he had invited are surprising — Stan- 
hope, Craggs, Pulteney, Walpole, Cadogan — ^in fact, a cluster of 
Marlborough’s friends and adherents and of BoUngbroke’s most 
bitter foes. All these men had been outraged by his conduct. The 
generals had seen the cause they had fought for cast away. Cadogan 
had seen his revered chief wronged, insulted, and driven into e:^e. 
Stanhope had been superseded. Craggs on Marlborough’s missions 
had been treated with barely disguised contempt. Walpole had been 
sent to the Tower for five months on a charge of corruption, which 
at its worst was venial compared to the misdeeds of Bolingbroke. 
Yet they were all invited, and all except Walpole met round Boling- 
broke’s table on the night of July 28. 

The Secretary expatiated upon his fidelity to the house of Hanover 
and to the Act of Setdement, and made it dear that places in his 
new Government would be ofiered to the company. But surely this 
was not the end to which his actions for months had seemed to 
point. He had purged the Army: he had begun to tamper with the 
Navy. Every one of these Whigs believed that he was plotting to 
bring in the Pretender, and place him as an avowed Papist upon 
the throne, in defiance of all the laws and oaths that had followed 
the Revolution of 1688. If he did not mean this what did he mean? 
It is pretty plain nowadays that he meant nothing defiriite— certainly 
nothing that could become effective at that ’time. He wanted to build 
up a situation step by step, so that if his affairs prospered he could 
move with safety in the ditection he desited. But if it became too 
dangerous he thought he could withdraw with equal fadlity, and 
court the Elector of Hanover as easily as the “Prince of wies.” 
For this he needed power and time. He gained the power, but the 
time was denied him. 

The resolute, able men who sat at his table were not hampered 
by any of the balancings which obsessed theit host. They meant, 
if it were necessary, to fight a civil war for the Protestant Succession. 
Their situation was incomparably stronger than when the Queen 
had first fallen ill at the end of 1713. They had a sworn association; 
they had arms ; they had large funds ; they had the whole force of a 
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great patty and of strong elements in the national life. For months 
3iey had been secretly recruiting Marlborough’s veterans—sergeants, 
corporals, private men. They had several thousands of them on their 
lists in London, and many others in the Provinces. They had with 
them nearly all the ofl&cers who had led the British troops under 
Marlborough in ten years of victory. They were in the closest 
touch with Marlborough, and knew he was on his way to Kfi glqnrl — 
would, if need be, take the field at their head. If he could not arrive 
in time. Stanhope would act. Little recked they of lands or life. 
Finally, they had the law and the Constitution on their side. 

It must have been one of the strangest dinner-parties upon record, 
and there are many. No one knew the Queen was going to die. No 
one knew how long she would live. She might live for years. She 
had been as ill as this at Christm^, and had recovered. At the end 
Stanhope spoke words of grave and fair import. He offered a soldier’s 
terms to BoHngbroke. Let him put the fleet into the hands of 
admirals loyal to the Hanoverian Succession. Let him restore Marl- 
borough to the command of the Army and of the fortified seaports. 
This done, let him enjoy the Queen’s favour while she lived, and 
all would take their chance of office under the future George I 
without bearing him malice. If not, let him play the other hand, 
and put it to the test. But Bolingbroke, who had got round so 
many deadly difficulties in breaking Marlborough, deserting the 
allies, and carrying the Treaty of Utrecht, and now at last had got 
rid of Oxford, was by no means ready for such sharp choices. He 
was obviously incapable of responding with force and sincerity. He 
feU back on general phrases. As the party broke up Stanhope in all 
bluntness of after-dinner camaraderie said, “Harry, you have only 
two ways of escaping the gallows. The first is to join the honest 
party of the Whigs; the otiier to give yourself up entirely to the 
French King and seek his help for the Pretender. If you do not 
choose the first, we can only imagine that you have decided for the 
second.”^ 

If Bolingbroke had had more time, if the Queen had lived for 
another six weeks, it seems very likely that he would have brought 
about — not for any steady purpose or conviction, for at his heart 
tibere was nothing but brilliant opportunism, but for his caprice 
and ambition — ^what might have been a civil war as cruel and bloody 
as has ever refit omr nation. ' 

in his power, had even bargained with Torcy for French troops, yet 

1 Salmon, p. 312; W. Michad, England under George I (193^? ?• 5 °* 
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when it caine to the point he had neither the soul to dedde nor the 
manhood to dare. We must indeed thank God that our Island story 
was not seared by a hideous tragedy; that Marlborough’s sword 
and the bayonets of his veterans, that Colonel Blackadder, Captain 
Parker, Sergeant Milner, Corporal Bishop, and their comrades, were 
not engaged on English soil against a goodly company of sentimental 
Jacobites and stout-hearted country squires and their dependants; 
and that the old quarrel of Cavalier and Roundhead, in different 
forms but perhaps on a far larger scale, was not renewed again in 
England. To the brink of this catastrophe our national life was 
brought by the wickedness and inherent degeneracy of this richly 
gifted man. 

One is surprised to find serious writers describing his actions as 
if they were deserving of impartial presentment. Whigs and Tories, 
Hanove r i a ns and Jacobites — ^it was, they suggest, six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. Marlborough had won the war; Boling- 
broke had made the peace. Great and respectable currents of opinion 
flowed in either cause, and history, we are enjoined, must with a 
cool detachment tolerate both points of view. But this weak mood 
cannot be indulged in a world where the consequences of men’s 
actions produce such fidghtful calamities for miUions of humble 
folk, and may rob great nations of their destiny. By personal vices 
of heart and mind, by deeds of basest treachery, by violation of law 
and public faith, this man St John — ^unpurposed, unprincipled, mis- 
creant adventurer — ^had brought his native land to the edge of the 
abyss, and in this horrid juncture he could not even clothe r.i-imt* 
with coherency. I^et the lifelong fisdlure and suppression of his bright 
gifts procure no mitigation of modern censure. Let us also rejoice 
that poor Queen Anne was now at her last gasp. Just in the nick 
of time she died. She had lived long enough to strip the of 
Britam of most of the glories with which it had shone. She had 
seen it become odious or contemptible throughout the world. She 
sank into her mortal collapse with her country in the jaws of measure- 
less tribulation. But luckily she expired while there was still timp 
to save it. 

Anne allowed Oxford to take leave of her with some ceremony; 
but her gout increased, and she suffered from pains in the head. 
Her six doctors who divided the responsibility were all anxious, 
“On Friday morning [the 30th],” wrote one of them, Daniel Malthus, 
her Majesty rose and in her dressing room between 9 and 10, had 
two very violent convulsions, one immediately after the other which 
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lasted till ii.”i Meanwhile the Council met in the palace. They 
were about to transact business when the door opened, and in 
matched the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of Argyll. Both were 
Privy Councillors, but neither of them had received a summons. 
They declared that the dangerous illness of the Queen made it thpir 
duty to proffer their services. The Tory Ministers were taken aback 
at this apparition. These were not men who could easily be ejected. 
Somerset was the embodiment of political effrontery and violence. 
Argyll had been the first man in the storm of Oudenarde. If the 
Tory Ministers had risen from the table, drawn their swords, and 
ordered the intruders to depart, they would have been at the level 
of the crisis. As it was, they were only flustered. Before they could 
recover, Shrewsbury, who had certainly planned this stroke, was 
uttering suave phrases of welcome and thanks to the two Dukes for 
the patriotic impulse which had moved them. With an adroitness 
which can be discerned across the interval of time, he began to speak 
of the Queen’s health. The doctors must at once be summoned to 
the Council. The two stranger Dukes should hear for themselves 
what they had to say. The doctors came, and related at length the 
various professional tortures they were inflicting upon the patient. 
By the time they had finished Somerset and Argyll were for all intents 
and purposes members of the Cabinet. It is noteworthy that these 
were the same three Dukes, and men of middle views, who had turned 
the scale in 1710 against Godolphin and Marlborough. Now they 
acted in an even greater crisis. In each case Shrewsbury was the 
prime mover, and revealed in different forms the latent power and 
guile of his nature. 

It was obvious that the great business of the day was to advise 
how the Queen should fill the vacant office of Lord Treasurer. 
Oxford had delivered up his staff. It had not yet been bestowed 
upon another. To whom could it go but Shrewsbury? This was no 
matter of finance. The Succession was at stake, and the prevention 
of civil war. Shrewsbury was willing to become First Minister 
during the emergency. \i^at had the Tories, and, above aU, what 
had Bolingbroke, to say? None of them had any conviction. They 
had no plan. They had taken no resolves. Against them were 
determined men. Before he knew where he was Bolingbroke was 
proposing that the Queen should he advised* to 
Lord Treasurer. 

1 Dr Daniel Malthus to Sir W. Trumbull, August 6 , 1714; Downshire Papers, 
p. 902, 
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“From near noon,” says Dr Malthus, “Her Majesty had her under- 
standing perfect, but from that time answered nothing but aye or 
no.” The doctors were asked “whether she could be spoke to.” 
To quote Malthus, “At the coming out of the fit the Duchess of 
Somerset desired from the Lords of the Council that they might 
propose something to her of great moment to her, which granted, 
some went in, of which the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and 
Argyll were part.’’^ Lord Chancellor Harcourt guided her hand 
as she passed the White Staff to Shrewsbury, uttering, it was un- 
truthfully asserted, the words, “Use it for the good of my people.” 
The Queen then sank into a coma, and the Ministers returned to the 
council chamber with Shrewsbury at their head. By this transaction, 
which seemed to move so naturally and perhaps inevitably. Boling- 
broke was destroyed. In the morning all power was in his hands; 
in the evening he was almost an outcast. 

The Council sat far into the night. Vigorous measures were taken 
to ensure the Hanoverian Succession. Messengers were dispatched 
in all directions to rally to their duty every functionary and officer 
throughout the land. The fleet was mobilised under the Whig Earl 
of Berkeley, and ordered to patrol the Channel and watch the French 
ports. Ten battalions were recalled from Flanders. The garrisons 
were put under arms, and the train-bands warned. The Dutch were 
reminded of their treaty obligations. Everything was prepared to 
proclaim the accession of the Elector of Hanover as George I. 
These orders bore the signatures not only of Shrewsbury, Somerset, 
and Argyll, but of Bolingbroke and his Tory colleagues. In the 
circumstances they could do no less. Indeed, as the ponderous 
balance had now tilted, their safety lay in. showing themselves 
especially ardent. Throughout the 3 ist the Council toiled and acted. 
On this day the Cabinet became merged in the Privy Council. 
Somers, Halifax, and other leading Whigs took their places at the 
table. It was now a national body of overwhelming power, none 
dissenting or daring to dissent. As the day wore on the physicians 
reported that the Queen could certainly not recover, and that the 
end was near. All preparations were made with heralds and House- 
hold troops to proclaim King George. 

Queen Anne breathed her last at half-past seven on August i. 
j It is sad to relate that her death brought an immense relief to great 
\ masses of her subjects. By a harsh coincidence the Schism Act, 

^ Dt Daniel Malthus to Sit W. Ttumbull, August 6, 1714; Downshite Fapets, 
H,M,C., p. 90a, 
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by wliich Bolingbroke was to persecute the -Dissenters, came into' 
force on that same day. The death of the Queen was an assurance 
to Nonconformist England that it would be a dead letter. But above 
all there was the blessed certainty that there would be no Popery, 
no disputed succession, no French bayonets, no civil war. Without 
the slightest protest or resistance, the Elector of Hanover was f 
proclaimed Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



Chapter Thirty-eight 


MARLBOROUGH IN THE NEW REIGN 

1714-1716 

A LL England awaited the arrival of King George I. An 
/\ epoch glorious in its prime, shameful in its dose, had 
/' ""X passed away. The famous Age of Anne, the supreme 
Ji V manifestation of British genius, its virtues and vices, in 
peace and war, by land and sea, in politics, letters, and architecture, 
was over. A new scene opens with different patterns, lights, and 
values. All the old actors quit the stage — some in ignominy, some 
in splendour. Younger men of high gifts and proved capacity 
present the drama of national life after the triumphs and intense 
passions of the war. Milder, easier, more comfortable, less romantic 
themes rule in British sodety for many years. England had gaiued 
heights in the world that she had never reached before. She sat 
exhausted after prodigious exertions upon these co mmandin g up- 
lands, and regathered her strength and poise. 

The contrary wind which had detained Marlborough for a momen- 
tous fortnight was at last changed to ‘fair.' He landed at Dover 
\ on August 2, and there learned the news of the Queen's death. On 
uhis homecoming he did not attempt concealment.^ 

^ He was everywhere received with demonstrations of welcome 
and regard. Notables and populace thronged the streets of every 
town and village through which he and Sarah passed, and when they 
entered the Qty they were escorted by hundreds of gentlemen on 
horseback, a body of grenadiers, the civic authorities, a long train 

1 The Flying Post (August 5, 1714) tepotted; 

Rochester 
Asi&ist 3, 1714 

To-day, about 12 o’clock, the Duke and Duchess of Marlbotough passed through 
this city; they were received with great expressions of joy from the people, especially 
those at Cba t hatn , who strewed their way with flowers, as they adorned their houses 
with green boughs, and welcomed them with repeated shouts and acclamations. Tniey 
were met about three miles from hence by Dr Hards [author of Hisioty of Kent (1719)] 
one of our prebendary’s, the minister of Chatham, and many other gentlemen of that 
place and Rochester, on horseback. Dr Harris made a short and congratulatory 
speech which the Duke returned with all possible condescension and humanity. 
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of attendant coaches, and an immense concourse of all classes, who 
accompanied him with loud, unceasing cheers, drowned amid which, 
we are assured, there were also boos. 

The gradations by which Bolingbroke passed from the position 
of the most powerful and most brilliant Minister to a culprit await- 
ing his trial succeeded each other with swiftness. His authority 
had gone. His policy, if he had one, was gone. Indeed, his only 
hope was to disavow the designs in which he had dabbled. He was 
still Secretary of State. But soon a black box in Bothmar’s keeping 
was opened with the names of the Regents appointed by King 
George I to rule the realm till he could reach London. ' There were 
twenty-five Regents. Among them was not found the rmtnp of 
Bolingbroke. The list had been drawn up from the Hanover angle. 
Extreme Whigs like Somers, Sunderland, and Wharton were not 
included; neither were any of the Tory Ministers, Marlborough was 
surprised and ojffended not to be declared a Regent; but, consider- 
ing that this Council of Regency was to come into being in Eng la nd 
only until the King could come himself, and that Marlborough was 
also beyond the seas at the time the list was drawn, his complaint 
was ill-founded. The omission of his name, as was soon proved, 
was neither a sUght nor intended to be one. 

St John, though he put upon it the best face he could, was not 
slow in realizing his position. To him, it has been said, the twenty- 
five Regents were twenty-five Sovereigns. He was directed to send 
his dispatches to them. Day after day for nearly three weeks he 
paced the anteroom awaiting their pleasure. S-v^, whose world 
had also clattered about his ears, and who saw the loss of all he had 
gained by the malice of his pen, warned the stranded Secretary to 
expect the worst. On August i6 there arrived from Hanover a curt . 
dismissal and an order to deliver up his seals to Townshend. There- 
upon, as an indication of what was in store, he was visited by two 
lords who collected and sealed up such papers as he had not already 
destroyed and was willing to surrender. He retired to the country, 
a prey to equally well-founded regrets and fears. 

No ceremony was used with the Tory underlings and creatures. 
Abigail had played little part in the closing scenes of her mistress's 
life. It was the Duchess of Somerset who took charge of the 
bed and the corpse. Abigail and her husband hastened to the 
country, carrying with them, it is alleged, a substantial sum of 
money. She lived in complete obscurity till 1732; but no one can 
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say she had not had her hour. The fate of Mrs Manley was more 
harsh. “The bill your Lordship was so good to send me,” she wrote 
(August 30, 1714) to her patron, Oxford, 

went immediately to quiet uneasy creditors, and now I have nothing 
but a starving scene before me, new interests to make without any old 

merit; Lord Mai and aU his accomplices justly enraged against 

me; nothing saved out of the general wreck, for what indeed could I 
save? your Lordship’s bounty being all I ever received from the 
public for what some esteem good service to the cause; man y persons 
prejudiced, but none in particular thinking themselves obliged.^ 

Oxford in misfortune was sustained by his admirable phlegm, 
by liquor, and by the intense inward joy with which he watdhed 
the ruin of his faithless and lately triumphant confederate. He was 
more concerned in briliging to Ught Bolingbroke’s peculation in the 
Quebec expedition than about his own defence. He even seems to 
have persuaded himself at first that he would find favour in the 
new reign. In this he was speedily undeceived. 

^ George I landed at Greenwidi on September 18, and in the 
palace by the waterside received the nobility of his realm. At heart 
this lucky German Prince regarded them all with a comprehensive, 
impartial distrust and disdain. He had received the news of his 
accession without excitement and certainly without enthusiasm. He 
had accepted the British crown as a duty entailing exile from home. 
He had gazed long and attentively upon the darker side of British 
politics without understanding the stresses which were its explana- 
tion. He had seen both parties competmg year after year for his 
favour in order to advance their own ends. He despised them, 
aHke for their serviHty and their factiousness. He knew how little 
they cared for him, except as an instrument, even a tool, in their 
Island quarrels. They were using him as a convenience, and he 
would use them as their mood and plight deserved. Between them,, 
as he saw it, they had made England play a part of faithlessness and 
mihtary desertion which all Europe, friends and foes alike, viewed 
with sincere and open scofn. They had begged b^m to leave his 
Hanoverian home to rule over them. He would be graciously 
pleased to do so, according to the rules arising from their civil and 
religious fights. Besides, they were rich, and the great force they 
embodied might well be made serviceable to Hanover and in the 
larger European problems. Around him were well-tried counsellors 

1 Poftlaod Papers, v, 491. 
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like Bemstorf, Bothmar, and Robethon, deeply vetsed in English 
political intrigue. He brought with him a pair of ugly and rapacious \ 
German mistresses and a son whom he hated like the plague. | 

He trusted no English statesman. Bolingbroke and Oxford were 
the men who had betrayed the allied cause— the men of Utrecht. 
Ormonde was the general who had deserted Prince Eugene. Shrews- 
bury had played a part of duplicity in breaking up the Grand Alliance. 
Somers, Halifax, Sunderland, and the rest of the Whigs had all 
been ready to sell one another for the sake of office. Even the 
mighty Marlborough, master of war and guide of Europe, had 
concealed from him the plans of the Oudenarde campaign, and had 
sought to reinsure himself with Samt-Germains. Thus our new| 
Sovereign took the poorest view of his principal subjects, and set I 
himself to manage them with much perplexity but genuine contempt. » 
And who was he himself, it may be asked, to be their judge? A • 
narrow, vindictive, humdrum German martinet, with dull brains, 
coarse tastes, cmde appetites; a commonplace and ungenerous > 
ruler, and a sluggish and incompetent commander in the field — ^that ■ 
was all. Surely his accession, however indispensable, was a humbling 
experience to the tremendous society and nation whose arm had 
broken the might of the France of Louis XIV. But these are the 
penalties of a divided national life. j 

The political arrangements were made with that expert skill 
which is best exercised under conditions of unsympathetic detach- 
ment. The King of England could not speak a word of English'^ 
but he had his own advisers, who now became the repositories of 
power. They decided in principle to ban the Tories from office, 
to put the old Whig Junto in the shade, and to bring forward a 
new generation. Bolingbroke had already been dismissed. When 
Oxford at length came forward Dorset presented him thus: “Here 
is the Earl of Oxford, of whom your Majesty must have heard.”^ 
The King, disconcerted, allowed him to kiss his hand, gave him a 
frozen stare, and turned away. Ormonde, having already learned 
that he was stripped of his command, departed from the Court 
without a word. 

Marlborough, on the other hand, had been received with the'^ 
greatest .honour and cordiality. “My lord Duke,’^ exclaimed the I 
King, as soon as he landed, “I hope yout.troubks are j 

He was immediately granted an hour’s audience, and the mst waftknt 
signed by the King reinstated him as Captain-General, Master- 

1 Michael, p. 76. 
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j General of the Ordnance, and Colonel of tlie ist Guards. A small 
incident in these crowded hours shows the agreeable terms upon 
which he found himself with his Sovereign. Dr Garth, Marl- 
borough’s devoted admirer, had for some time been also physician 
to the King. He was the recipient of the first Icnighthood conferred 
in the new reign. He asked as a special favour that the accolade 
might be given him with Marlborough’s sword, and the King 
complied with this in much good humour. A week later the King 
was entertained at a banquet at Marlborough House, and in every 
f way showed the Captain-General countenance and favour. There 
' was no doubt more policy than personal friendship in these demon- 
strations. Nothing could strengthen the new reigning house more 
at this moment than these proofs that Marlborough was with it. In 
the British Army, where the veterans had not forgotten Ormonde’s 
desertion of Prince Eugene in 1712, the “Old Corporal” was wel- 
comed back with warm satisfaction; and throughout Europe the 
States and Princes of the former Allies were impressed with the 
power and stability of the new Government. 

At first the Whigs and Planoverians were in a mood to revive the 
foreign policy and European grouping so grievously broken since 
1710, but these ideas faded before the realities of a new day. Utrecht 
was irrevocable. A Ministry was swiftly formed. AU the Lords of 
the Junto were installed in Cabinet posts. Shrewsbury gladly yielded 
the Treasurer’s staff, and resumed the wand of Lord Chamberlain. 
The Treasury was placed in commission under the Presidency of 
the none the less unsatisfied Halifax. But the real business of the 
State, subject to the supervision of the Hanoverian circle, fell in- 
creasingly to Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole. There could be 
found no three abler men in the, full vigour of manhood and prime. 
Townshend and Stanhope were the Secretaries of State. Walpole, 
owing to the disapprobation of Bothmar, had to console himself 
with the lucrative office of Paymaster of the Forces and the patronage 
that flowed therefrom. Nottingham, “Dismal,” was the only im- 
portant Tory figure in the Administration, and he in Tory eyes was 
'a renegade. 

Now was the hour of Whig retaliation. The Tory Parliament, 
lately dominated by the October Qub and swelling with incipient 
Jacobitism, had been profuse in its asseverations of loyalty to King 
George and had voted him munificent supplies. They were remorse- 
lessly dissolved; and from the new election an overwhelming Whig 
majority was returned, which, as it fell out, inaugurated nearly forty 
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yeafs of Whig ascendancy. As if the spell which had bound them * 
to life had been snapped with the end of their period, Somers, 
Shrewsbury, Halifax, and Wharton all died within a few years. 
Bolingbroke alone survived for more than a generation to gaze 
forlornly upon the past and mock himself with vain hopes. 

His immediate conduct and fortunes deserve a passing glance. 

The Whig Parliament proceeded to repeat the odious process of 
recrimination and censure in which four years earlier the Tories 
under Harley and St John had so wantonly iadulged at the expense 
of Marlborough and Godolphin. A sincere loathing was felt by 
the political victors for the men who had made the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Not one of them was ever allowed to hold Ministerial 
office again. But against the principal authors of the desertion and 
separate peace the ancient processes of the Q)nstitution were set in 
motion;' Parliament, with the full assent of the Crown, demanded 
the punishment of the ex-Treasurer, who had negotiated with 
France behind their backs; of the ex-Secretary, who had, it was 
alleged, conspired to subvert the Act of Settlement and bring in a 
Popish prince to the prejudice of the lawful Sovereign; and of the 
General who had marched away from the alHed camps, taking witii 
him the pontoons which might have averted the massacre of Denain. 

The procedure of impeachment was invoked. The briUiant Boling- 
broke's nerves collapsed hopelessly under the strain. At first jaunty 
and audacious, he tried to carry off all with a gay confidence. He 
spoke in the Lords with fire and skill. He built the largest bonfire 
before his house to celebrate the Coronation. He presented himself 
at the theatre as a patron of the arts, and kept high state in his 
London house. But a slow, cold fear began to gnaw his heart. He 
knew how much he owed. He dreaded what he would have to pay. 

His trepidations led him to an astonishing course. He threw himself 
upon the magnanimity of Marlborough. 

Marlborough was no doubt surprised when the ex-Secretary of 
State called at his door. A long account stood between them. 
Marlborough had befriended him in his early career. He had made 
him Secretary-at-War in the great days. He had helped him pay his 
debts. He had almost called him his son. He had never done him 
any injury, and .there is no record of amy harsh word;which,h€^^iisej^^- 
spoke about him. On the other hand, no one had pursued Marl- 
’ borough with more malignity than BoHngbroke. He had helped 
in his overthrow. He had turned Swift loose upon him to traduce 
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his character and libel his wife. In his hour of authority he had 
lectured and patronized him. He had written scores of letters about 
him in terms of hostility and contempt. He had largely destroyed 
his European work. He had removed him from the command of the 
allied armies, broken his faithful officers, and involved the British 
troops in the foulest dishonour. He had led and persuaded the 
House of Commons, in spite of truth or justice, to brand him for all 
time as guilty of peculation and corruption. His had been the hand 
that would have denied him even an asylum abroad. He had even 
written to Torcy that he would cut off his head, and only a few 
months before had threatened to send him to the Tower if he set 
foot in his native land. Now, in all the disreputable inconsequence 
of his nature, he came to beg his help and advice. 

Marlborough was not a vindictive man, but, as BoUngbroke’s 
j biographer justly observes, “He would have been either much more 
; or much less than human — ^he would perhaps have acted with 
ridiculous weakness — could he in his heart have forgiven Boling- 
broke, or have performed towards him a friendly part.”^ The Cap- 
tain-General received his visitor with his usual good manners. 
Bolingbroke sought to know how he stood with the new regime, 
and what his fate was to be. He appealed for aid and pity, under 
the cloak of seeking advice. Marlborough read him through and 
through. He had had many opportunities of seeing whether a man 
was frightened or not; but he was all bows, consideration, and 
urbanity. Bolingbroke soon felt that at least he had one friend. 

( When this impression was established, Marlborough confided to 
him the fact that his life was in danger. It was not the purpose of 
^ the new King and Government to persecute the Tory Party or 
punish the Tory leaders as a whole. In the new reign there must 
be a fair start. But it was felt that an example should be made. 
Speaking as one known to be deep in the secrets alike of Heinsius 
and of the Hanoverian circle, he hinted that Oxford and the Whigs 
had reached an agreement on which BoHngbroke’s blood should set 
the seal. The sole hope for him was to fly the country. There might 
just be time, 

Bolingbroke, already in the grip of fear, was panic-stricken not 
only by Marlborough’s words but by his manner. That very night, 
after showing himself ostentatiously at the theatre, he set out for 
Paris disguised as the valet of the French messenger La Vigne. 
From the packet at Dover he wrote a letter to his friend Lord Lans- 

^ Thomas MacKnight, Life of Bolingbroke (1863), p. 439. 
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downe which as it passed from hand to hand created amazement. 

“I left town so abruptly,” he wrote, 

that I had not time to take leave of you or any of my fidends. You 
will excuse me when you know that I had certain and repeated informa- 
tion, from some who are in the secret of afiFairs, that a resolution was 
taken by those who have power to execute it to pursue me to the 
scaffold. My blood was to have been the cement of a new alliance; 
nor could my innocence be any security after it had been once demanded 
from abroad, and resolved on at home, ihat it was necessary to cut 
me off.^ 

His life was, of course, in no serious danger, but Marlborough 
had frightened him out of his wits, and by running away from 
England he admitted the worst that his opponents could have charged 
against him. Marlborough had no strong sense of humour, but he 
must have chuckled over this. 

In after-years BoHngbroke publicly denied that Madborough^s 
warnings had been the cause of his flight. The French Ambassador, 
Iberville, who arranged it, wrote to Torcy (April 5), “Milord 
Bolingbroke has just been warned that his destruction is resolved.”® 
And (April 12), “He was warned on sure authority that the decision 
was taken on Tuesday the 2nd to accuse him of high treason, and 
that they boasted they had enough against him to cut off his head. 

His head was demanded by the Emperor and the Dutch.”® And a 
year later (May 6, 1713), “It is taken as certain that it was Milord 
Marlborough who warned Lord Bolingbroke of the Cabinet’s 
decision not to spare him.”* 

By his flight Bolingbroke was held to have admitted lhe worst his 
enemies could allege. An Act of Attainder was passed upon him. 

In a few months he became Secretary of State to the Pretender, and 
held this office during the rebellion of 1715, thus m a king war upon 
the country of which he had so recently been a principal Minister. 
His habit of revealing secret business to his mistresses and his out- 
spoken criticisms of the Shadow Court at Samt-Germains led to his - 
dismissal in 1716 by the Pretender. It was eight years before he was, 

1 MacKnight, p. 437. 

® French Foreign Ofl&ce Archives, “ Angleterre,” tome z 6 j, f. 105, 

® 3 iW., tome a68, £.25. 

* Ih/d., f. 28. Confirmation is available from a totally diflfetent qoarter. Edvrard 
Harley, the Auditor, in his “Memoirs o£ die Harley Family’’ says, w 

broke, by the private negotiations of the Duke of Marlborough ^d those en^lOyed 
by him, not only prevailed upon to quit the Kingdom in disguise, but also to 
deliver up his book of piivate letters relating to the peace.” (Portland Papers, 

V. 663.) 
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with some tolerance, allowed to return to England, but the Attainder, 
though mitigated in respect of his property, debarred him for ever 
from Parliamentary life. 

Oxford’s behaviour in adversity extorted respect from all. When 
it became clear that the new House of Commons would demand 
bis impeachment, and a formidable catalogue of high crimes and 
misdemeanours was drawn against him with all the skill of the 
Whigs, guided by the deadly common sense of Walpole, he an- 
nounced through his brother, Edward Harley, “that he would 
neither fly his country nor conceal himself, but be forthcoming 
whenever he should be called upon to justify his conduct.”^ While 
the process developed against him he regularly attended the House 
of Lords. Here he was shunned by most of those who had shared 
the responsibility for his actions and competed for the favours he 
could formerly bestow. Among these timeservers Lord Poulett, 
“Swallow,” was conspicuous. When eventually the articles of 
impeachment were exhibited against the ex-Treasurer in the Lords, 
and a resolution was carried to commit him to safe custody in the 
Tower, he spoke with a dignity “unconcerned with the life of an 
insignificant old man,”® and declared that with his dying breath he 
would vindicate the memory of Queen Anne and the measures she 
had pursued. Edward Harley says that “he fetched tears either of 
rage or compassion from the greatest of his enemies ; the Duke of 
Marlborough himself saying that he could not but envy him that 
under such circumstances he could talk with so much resolution.” 
He had much to answer for; but behind him stood the fact that his 
policy had received the sincere assent of the Queen, and had been 
affirmed by two successive elections and Parliaments. His coach 
was accompanied through Piccadilly and Holbom to the Tower by 
a great throng of the common people, and when the Whigs shouted, 
“Down with the Pretender 1” and “Down with the traitors 1” the 
Tory chorus overpowered them with “High Church I ” “Ormonde 
and Oxford for everl” The gates of the Tower closed against this 
excited concourse, and Oxford remained there for a long time. 

I Marlborough’s restoration to the highest military and political 
functions had been complete. He was tiie most august member of 
' the Cabinet. He held once more his great military offices. His 
political friends occupied all the important positions, military, civil, 

1 E. Hadey’s memoir of Robert Hatley, (Quoted in Michael, p. aj, 

® Quoted in Michael, p. 128. 
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and diplomatic, rownshend. Stanhope, and Walpole were the life 
and soul of the Government. Cadogan held high command under 
him in the Army. Graggs seemed likely soon to be a IMinister. Stair, 
the capable Ambassador in Paris, was the most prominent of British 
envoys. Although Sunderland thought himself slighted by receiving 
no more than the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, Marlborough’s 
numerous relations were so well represented in Ministerial and 
Court positions as to cause jealousy. His three sons-in-law. Lord 
Godolphin, the Earl of Bridgewater, and the Duke of Montagu, 
received respectively the posts of Cofferer of the Household, Lord 
Chamberlain to the Prince of Wales’s Household, and the command 
of a regiment; and his daughter, the Duchess of Montagu, was 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess of Wales. His lev6e was as crowded 
as in the famous years. Once again, affable and bland, smiling and 
bowing, courteous to all, he was the centre of the Antechamber, 
"making the same figure at Court that he did when he first ramt - 
into it.”i Sarah seldom accompanied him to these circles where she 
had so long been powerful. She was disillusioned. She had urged 
her husband not to take any office. "I think,” she wrote to Lady 
Cowper, "anyone that has common sense or honesty must needs 
be very weary of everything that one meets with in Courts.”* 

The Duke, however, wielded an immense influence whenever 
he cared to use it. He had the satisfaction — and it must have been 
a great one — of reinstating in the Army the &ithful, war-proved 
officers who had been the victims of Bolingbroke’s purges. With 
Argyll and Cadogan as his two subordinates, he rearranged and 
redistributed the commands of the Army, the fortresses and regi- 
ments. That this process should be severe and resented by the Tories 
was inevitable. It was certainly not needlessly vindictive. Marl- 
borough, now as ever, was averse to the partisan treatment of 
national affairs. If he had been inclined to pursue officers of merit 
who had been disloyal to him he had the fullest opportunity. But 
there is no record of such a reproach having been made against him. 
None the less the control of the Army was brought iuto harmony 
with the interests of the house, of Hanover and the Protestant 
Succession. This work, which occupied the winter of 1714 and the 
greater part of the next year, was soon to be put to a serious test. 

In the acrid debates about the siie of the standing army he effec- 
tively championed against a harsh prejudice the interests of the 

1 Lady Maty Wotdey Montagu; quoted in Michael, p. 95. 

8 Diary of Lady Cowper, p. 196. 
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foreign officers who had bravely served him in the wars. “Thus to 
cashier/’ he told the Lords, “officers, particularly French refugees, 
whose intrepidity and skill I have often experienced, many of whom 
have served during twenty-five years with disinterested 2:eal and 
unblemished fidelity, would be tiie height of ingratitude, and an 
act of injustice unparalleled even among the most barbarous 
nations.”^ He also successfully resisted on behalf of the Government 
the Tory proposal to confine by law all British regiments to their 
respective stations, saying, “His Majesty having trusted his royal 
person and family entirely into the hands of the nation, and at the 
opening of the Session told the Parliament that what they should 
judge necessary for their safety he should think sufficient for his 
own, we cannot do less for his Majesty than to leave to his great 
wisdom and direction the disposal of the few troops that are kept 
on foot.”® In this case his appeal was accepted without even a 
division. 

In fact, during 1715 the actual government of the country seemed 
to be carried on by an inner Cabinet of German and British Ministers, 
of whom Marlborough, though not the most active, was the fore- 
^ most. “Under the cover of darkness,” wrote Hoffeann, “Marl- 
j borough, Townshend, and Bernstorf meet every night at Bothmar’s 
^ house.”® Bonet, the Prussian envoy, wrote at the same time, “This 
quadrumvirate settles everything.”* Very soon they were joined by 
Stanhope. This system prevailed during the whole of 1715, and 
Marlborough dropped out of it through the decline of his energy 
and the eventual breakdown of his hedth. He no longer made ihe 
same co mman ding impression upon people. Although he was the 
King’s greatest subject, and in the greatest situations, the actual 
leadership and conduct of business did not He in his hands. Nor 
did he seek to assert it. His life’s work was done, and his genius for 
command and control had gradually departed. 

There is ample explanation and excuse in human nature for the 
wrath with which the Whigs pursued the ousted Tories. But the 
reaction which followed was formidable. The Tory Party, un- 
doubtedly the stronger, now saw themselves not only stripped of 
power and office, but censured in sca.thing terms by those over whom 
they had lately ruled. They claimed that the country had been with 
them in the Peace. They were sure it was with them against the 
renewal of the war. The Whigs, they declared, in their hearts sought 
to resume the foreign poHcy of 1710, for which a great standing army 
1 Cox^ vi, 317. s Ibid,, 316. s O'loted in Michael, p. loS. * Loe, cit, 
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and heavy expenditure would be required. Inflamed by the impeach- 
ment of their leaders, .offended by the foreign aspect of the Court 
and the King’s hostility to them, the Tories gave way to angers 
which stirred in every class and every parish throughout the land. 
This violent mood prepared their further undoing, for the Pretender, i 
misled by their discontents, encouraged by Bolingbroke, proceeded ' 
to claim his rights with the sword. Here is no place to describe the ? 
rebellion of 1715 in Scotland and its suppression. Marlborough as I 
Captain-General used the whole power of the Army against the I 


Jacobites. He was no longer fit to lake the field himself, nor, indeed, 1 


were the forces and operations upon a scale requiring his presence. 
It seemed natural that Argyll should command King George’s 
forces in Scotland, and thither also Marlborough sent Cadogan 
with the six thousand Dutch troops readily furnished by the States- 


General under the Succession Treaty. 


Marlborough presided over, rather than conducted, the brief 
and petty campaign. He rightiy predicted Preston as the point at 
which the Jacobite inroad from Scotland would be arrested. He sat 
daily in the Cabinet and strongly supported the exclusion of the 
Duke of Somerset, whose high words about the detention of a 


nephew in the Tower had provoked his colleagues. When Argyll’s 
chivalrous sympathy for his fellow-countrymen in arms against the 
Crown made bim lax and lukewarm at the head of the Royal forces 


in Scotland, Marlborough intervened effectively to have him super- 
seded by Cadogan. The crazy allegation that he trafficked with the 
Pretender at this period, though in accord with everything that 
Jacobite traducers have said about him, is belied by all his actions 
and all his interests. Yet it is an old man whom we now see once 


again installed in the highest authority; and the vigour of the Govern-, 
ment measures must be ascribed to Ministers in their prime like 


Townshend and Walpole, and above aU Stanhope. 

Political England, which in the spring and summer of 1715 had \\ 
been so fiercely discontented with the Hanoverian-Whig regime, 1 1 
rallied to it in overwhelming decision against rebellion and invasion. 1 1 
Both parties — onp sadly, but none the less decidedly — ^joined in 
protestations of loyalty to King George. A price of 00,000 was 
set upon the Pretender, dead or alive. Hundreds of suspected notables 

were placed uadet aocest. 

xn had planned to come to Scotland with twelve thousand 
of his veterans, was attacked and destroyed in Danish waters by 
British batdeships, allied with the Danish squadron and under the 
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Danish flag. Ormonde, whose popularity had been comited on to 
carry all before it in the south and west of Scotland, arrived in 
France a fugitive, and did not dare even to land again in counties, 
like Devonshire and Cornwall, in which he had formerly been all- 
powerful. The ill-starred Pretender, escaping from his flicker of 
sovereignty in Scotland, dismissed BoUngbroke from a phantom 
Secretaryship of State. The death of Louis XIV in September 1715 
and the accession to power of the Duke of Orleans as Regent funda- 
mentally altered the policy of France towards die house of Stuart, 
and new combinations opened in Europe which are beyond the 
scope of this account. 

Very little blood was shed m the fighting of 1715, and — accord- 
ing to modern standards — restraint was shown by the Government 
towards the prisoners they had taken. Two lords only suffered on 
the scaffold, and a few score of shootings and hangings measured the 
penalties among officers and the rank and file. Tory England, which 
had rejected the cause of a Popish prince and had adhered steadfastly 
to the Act of Settlement, now looked forward to a general election 
as the constitutional means of voicing just grievances. But in this 
they were forestalled by the passing of an Act which, with doubtful 
moral warrant, extended the life of the House of Commons to seven 
years. In this period the Hanoverian dynasty became consolidated 
upon the throne, and the Whig Party grew to such ascendancy that 
they could afford to fight among themselves for the control of the 
Government. After their able men had jostled each other for some 
years the scandals which followed the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble opened to Walpole a long reign of peace and plenty, sustained 
by bribery and party management. This period of repose and 
growth, albeit an unheroic pendant to the glories of the Age of 
Anne, was the necessary prelude for the renewed advance of Britain 
to Imperial State under the command of the great Pitt. Thus the 
scroll unfolds. 



Chapter Thirty-mne 
AT BLENHEIM PALACE 

1716-1722 


N i ARLBOROUGH’S daughter Anne, Sunderland’s wife, 
yi who by all the records preserved of her appears in a 
/ 1 %ht of kindness and charm, died of what was called 
r JLa “pleuritic fever” in April 1716. Her father was* 
broken by the blow. His love for his wife and children stood always l 
first in his life. Sarah also gave way to deep depression. They retired | 
to Holywell alone together. Here on May 28 the headaches and 
giddiness which had always dogged him culminated in a paralytic 
stroke. He was at first robbed of both sense and speech. Dr Garth, 
summoned from London, administered the bleedings and cuppings 
which were the remedies of those days. Gradually his mind cleared^, 
and bit by bit his speech returned. In the summer he was well 
enough to be moved to Bath, where the waters did him good, and 
the natural strength of his constitution largely repaired the lesion 
in his brain. In November he had a second, even more severe stroke, 
and it was thought by all that his end had come. But again he made 
a surprising recovery. He was able after a while to resume ihe riding 
which had become second nature to him and was his daily exercise 
almost to the end of his life. His mind, though its energies were 
weakened, had rapidly regained its full poise and clearness, but he 
never recovered the complete power of speech. He could converse 
agreeably on every subject, and his judgment and sagacity were 
unimpaired; but, as often happens in such cases, certain words 
were stumbling-blocks, and as he was not willing to expose this 
weakness to strangers, he became increasingly silent except in the 
family circle. He still took a keen interest in public affairs. He voted 
for Oxford’s impeachment in 1717. * “He was at this time,” says 
Sarah, “ so ill that he could not go ^een miles without being tired.”^ 
He had in his old age developed an inveterate dislike of the opponeitf 
who had brought him dow% and though . stncfcej 
used all the influence he could still command to prevent the 

1 Blenheim MSS. 
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impeachment from being allowed to lapse.^ Perhaps his own sense 
of being mentally crippled embittered him. All his life he had been 
a humane man, whose path was free from the tiresome, baulking 
I shadows of revenge. 

On account of his infirmities he sought, as was indeed no more 
than proper, to give up the Captain-Generalcy. But this did not 
commend itself to George I. Ihe quarrel between tlie King and 
the Prince of Wales was at its height, and the Sovereign could not 
run the risk of the vacant office being demanded for his son. He 
therefore begged Marlborough to continue Captain-General, and 
tlie Duke in fact held this post, though quite unable to discharge it, 
until a few months before his death. 

Marlborough had nearly five more years of life. Pie always main- 
tained a considerable state. He attended the House of Lords 
regularly till November 1721, and lived at Holywell, which was well 
established and comfortable, . or at the Lodge in Windsor Park, 
which Sarah had considerably enlarged, or at Marlborough House; 
but all his active interest was in Blenheim. One wing was finished, 
and the rest was rising slowly year by year. His surviving daughters 
and their husbands, and now grandchildren growing up, all wished 
to pay their court to him; but Sar^ for one reason and another 
surrounded him instead with all kinds of quarrels, which she 
has left abundant self-justifications. These are recorded with care, 
in the ,pages of Archdeacon Coxe, and have been even furtlier 
exposed in the present century by Reid's agreeable narrative. It is 
not necessary to do more than mention them here. 

She fell foul of Sunderland both on family and political grounds. 
A year and a half after his wife Anne's death he married again — 
as Sarah thought, beneath him. He made financial settlements which 
she considered prejudicial to her daughter’s children. She reproached 
him in harsh terms. Sunderland, who had filled so many high offices 
and lived all his life in an atmosphere of controversy, retorted with 
an equal command of combative and insulting phrase. When in 
1718 he became head of the Government their breach was already 
final. This did not, however, prevent Sarah from quarrelling simul- 
taneously with Sunderland’s principal opponents, Townshend and 
Walpole, and her animosities pursued ^ese statesmen during the 
whole of their lives. She accused Graggs, when Secretary of State, 
of having offered her a gross discourtesy before a masquerade in 

1 Edward Hatley, “Memoita of the Hatley Family,” Portland Papers, H.M.C., v, 
p. 665. 
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1712.^ Craggs denied the story, and the charge was perhaps un- 
founded, but she hated him well and long. Soon she b^eved Stan- 
hope, before whom the highest political prospects were open, was 
intriguing to obtain Marlborough’s office of Captain-General, and 
she abused him heartily on all occasions. 

Her dispute with Cadogan was still more painful. He had, she , 
alleged, misapplied, and even partly misappropriated, the fifty 
thousand pounds which Marlborough had entrusted to him when 
he quitted England at the end of 1712. He had transferred it from 
Dutch funds, which later had paid interest at only per cent., to 
the loans of the Empire, which yielded 8 per cent, with a propor- 
tionate increase of risk. She declared that he had profited substan- 
tially by the difference in interest. Dominating her husband in his 
decline, she demanded a repayment of the capital, by this time greatly 
depreciated, and asserted her rights at law. Into this sorry story 
’there is no need to pry, though voluminous material and documents 
exist at Blenheim. It is impossible to deny that Sarah’s claims were 
seriously founded. She gained her action, and Marlborough’s brave 
and faithful comrade, always lax in money matters, had great diffi- 
culty in making the necessary restitution. 

It can hardly be thought strange that she feU out witii her archi- 
tect, Vanbrugh, as well as with several of the contractors who built 
Blenheim. She had always, as has been seen, disapproved of a 
palace on so magnificent a scale. She visited this upon Vanbrugh, 
whose ambitious design had been the cause of so much jEdction and 
embarrassment to Marlborough. When she saw the chaos in which 
the works stood in 1 7 1 6 her wrath overflowed. She fought Vanbrugh 
with 2est and zeal. He was a person of some consequence in society 
with a tongue and pen of venom. Here, then, was another fertile and 
enduring theme of strife. The building of Blenheim under all the 
varying relationships of Marlborough with successive Governments 

1 “The Impfettiflcnce I mention’d (at the time of the Ma8que£ades)'[i7ii ot 1712] 
was as follows. Lady Anne Spencer and Lady Charlotte McCarty being geoasUy at 
my Lodgings to amuse the Duke of Marlborough, one of them told me that there 
were a great many people that went to the Masquerade would come first & shew them- 
selves to me if I lik’d it: Upon which I said, If They pleased; t hink i n g that their Comical 
dresses might divert the Duke of Marlborough, as well as the Young people; And u^n 
that Several did come. Among which Mr Secrci^ Craggs came dress’d like a Friar: 
He sat down by me and ask’d me if He should give me some advice. And then added 
that He wonder’d (Qt.rp .that.jjJjrtm‘^lv 3 Cfeat 

ff>i«mig!a might come as well aS my Ftie£i(&" To t^hich I laid. Who afd My BmcEueS? 
Then he answer’d. The Duchess of Montagu or my Lady Godolphin may come, 
and not knowing them you may give them a cup of Tea or a Dish of Coffee. Sarah s 
“Green Book,” f. 21; (Blen h ei m MSS.), 
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no doubt gave opportunity to extravagance, inefficiency, and actual 
fraud. On the whole, the merits lay on Sarah’s side, and she certainly 
gained several actions against the contractors. 

But the saddest quarrels, and those that rent Marlborough’s heart, 
\ were '^th'her two surviving daughters, Henrietta, Lady Godol- 
^ phin, and Mary, Duchess of Montagu. Both daughters, while 
^ declaring and evincing devotion to their father, treated their mother 
\ undutifully and even cruelly. These distresses darkened Marl- 
I borough’s closing years, but while he tried to soften his wife’s 
] severity he always stood by her on every occasion. And she stood 
f by him. AH the love and tenderness of her vehement, tireless nature 
j centred upon her failing husband. She waited on liim hand and 
’ foot. She watched over him night and day. She studied liis every 
wish, except in the one matter which would have rejoiced him most. 
At one time a sham reconciliation with her daughters was performed 
I in his presence ; but love was dead on botli sides between mother and 
, children. Sarah prowled ^ound his couch like a she-bear guarding its 
slowly dying mate, and tearing all, friend or foe, who approached. 

' These shadows did not, however, fill the picture of Marlborough’s 
decline. There were happiness and pleasure as well. The new genera- 
tion and their friends were welcome in the half-finished palace. 
Young soldiers came on visits of courtship or pleasure, or in the 
hope of seeing the warrior whose deeds resounded through the 
world. Coxe gives an agreeable account of theatricals where, after 
its lines had been carefully pruned by Sarah of all immodest sugges- 
tion, All for Love was acted with much skill. It was in this bright 
and innocent circle that Marlborough reaUssed some of those pleasures 
of home of which he had dreamed throughout his campaigns. He 
himself played cards for amusement, particularly piquet and ombre; 
while Sarah indulged her taste for more serious stakes. He rode 
about his wide park and properties often twice a day, or drove 
behind postilions with his wife. Always he remained a centre of 
harmony, patience, and gentleness; and always the object of venera- 
tion and love, with which pity increasingly mingled. 

In lyao the amazing episode of the South Sea Bubble inflamed, 
scorched, and seared London society. Sarah, with her almost 
repellent common sense, forced the Duke out of the market before 
the collapse, and added 00,000 to the fortune which he and she 
had gathered. Nor was this feminine intuition. In a blistering letter 
she wrote, while all English society was bewitched by speculation, 
‘‘Every mortal that has common sense or that knows anything of 
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figures sees that ’tis not possible by all the arts and tricks upon 
earth long to carry ^(^400, 000,000 of paper credit -with ,{^15,000,000 
of specie. This makes me think that this project must burst in a 
little while and fall to nothing.”^ All the Ministers, her enemies, 
were involved in the scandals and widespread ruin which followed. 
Sunderland and Craggs were grievously stricken in fame and for- 
tune. Unscathed herself, Sarah gave full rein to her honest indigna- 
tion. She urged the hounds of public wrath upon the trail of the 
wrongdoers. But these held high places, and, although hard pressed, 
were able to retaliate in their own fashion. All her enemies in the 
Government and at Court laid their heads together. They worked 
upon the King. To keep her quiet or busy with her own afiairs, they t 
set on foot against her, with his connivance, the most fantastic*, 
slander that could be imagined. She was in a plot, they said, to ' 
bring back the Pretender. She had even sent him a large sum of 
money. Marlborough, in spite of his health, was summoned by his ' 
estranged son-in-law Sunderland, then Prime Minister, to receive 1 
this monstrous accusation against his wife. 

^ ‘‘That winter [1720],” Sarah writes in her “Green Book,” 


when the stmggle was in Parliament about the Directors and the 
South Sea (being always mighty averse to that scheme and wishing to 
have the Directors punished), I talked to all the Padiament men that 
I knew, wishing that the Parliament would be as honest as they- could, 
thinking that that would help the publick credit, and upon this heed 
one day I asked a friend of my lord C^dogan how he woxild be, en- 
deavouring to persuade him that it was his interest to join with the 
Duke of Marlborough, who was of my mind in all the Proceeding: 
I did not say one word of any of the ministers that was the least 
offensive . , ., but my lord Cadogan (who can never forgive me for 
defeating his design of cheating the Duke of Marlborough o£ £^0,000 
which he had in Holland to secure bread in case of forfeiture in Eng- 
land) took this handle with a fruitful invention to go to my lord 
Sunderland and my lord Stanhope and told them millions of felsities 
that I had said of them on that- subject, which put my lord Sunder- 
land into such a violent passion that he sent immediately to speak with 
t he Duke of Marlborough and said all that can be imagined iU of me 
to lilrri, and amongst the rest he assured him that I was in a plot to 
bring in the Pretender and that in the Spanish-Scotch invasion I had 

could prove it. This conversation harassed the poor Duke of Marl- 
borough so much that he came home half dead. 

1 BlenhdmMSS. 
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Nothing could have been better calculated to drive Sarah into 
fury — she, the lifelong Whig, the foe of Popery I But when she 
resorted to Court aflame with injured innocence she found herself 
sullenly received, and her impassioned letter of protest drew from 
the King only the following curt reply: 

St James’s 

December 17, 1720 

Whatever I may have been told upon your account, I think I have 
shown, on all occasions, the value I have for the services of the Duke 
your husband; and I am always disposed to judge of him and you by 
the behaviour of each of you in regard to my service. Upon which I 
pray God, my lady Marlborough, to preserve you in all happiness. 

George R.^ 

“They who play at bowls must look for rubbers.” But the 
behaviour of his nearest and dearest was Marlborough's unceasing 
distress. No excuse can be offered for the Duchess of Montagu's 
conduct to her mother. She made a practice of ignoring her even 
in the presence of strangers. 

* After the great illness that the Duke of Marlborough had in 1716 
... I was determined to bear whatever she would do rather than hinder 
any of the Duke of Marlborough's Children from comeing to my house 
when he was sick. And this was so great an encouragement to all 
m a nn er of ill behaviour, that what I had hid so long They made 
publick, for They never came to see their Father in a morning, but att 
the hours when Company was there, going up towards bitn without 
taking any notice of me, as if they had a pleasure in shewing every- 
body that they insulted me.^ ’ 

These disagreeable conditions continued through the years. 

The Duchess of Monta^ to her Bather 

Jan. I, 1721 

was to wait upon my Dear Father last night, to tell You What 
I hope You know without my saying it, that I was very sorry not to 
be at home when You came. If You could have the least pleasure in 
the Variety of coming here, any afternoon,, it would be a great one to 
Me, and to anybody, I am sure, that You would let meet You. My 
Lord Simderland is a very good Whisk player, and my Sister Godol- 
phin can play and would be pleas'd with it, (I know), in Your Com- 
pany. I hope You will come again, and be so good to let me know 
when, that I may send to them, or anybody You like. I know my 

1 Coxe, vi, 3-8. 2 Satah’s “Green Book,” 3 . 8-9; Blenheim MSS. 
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Dear Father can never be with anybody that don’t love him, but I 
am sure there is no body that does it more than 

Your most DutifuU 

M. Montagu 

Marlborough to Maty 

*1 thank You for your Letter my Dear Child, but I observe that 
You take no manner of notice of your Mother: and certainly when 
You consider of that, You can’t imagine that any Company can 
be agreeable to me, who have not a right behaviour to Her. This is 
doing what is right to Yourself as well as to your affectionate Father 

Marlborough 


*My dear Child, Jammry 2, 1721 

Your expressions of duty and tenderness to me would give me 
the greatest satisfaction if they were joined to that duty and kindness 
which you really owe to so good a mother: and I am not only con- 
cerned but surprised at your manner of expressing yourself about her, 
when you tell me, she will own to me, she has done things that were 
never done by any mother, kind or unkind. I know very well how 
tenderly she loved you and thought it one of the greatest misfortunes 
of her hfe that she could not live in such a manner with you as to have 
those comforts which tis natural and reasonable for every parent to 
hope and expect from the duty and kindness of their childreri. . . . 
Though upon shewing your letter to your mother and enquiring of 
her what you mean with regard to that very harsh expression that she 
had done what no Mother did” I can’t find that you had any reason for 
your complaint, but she had a great deal. 

Praying God Almighty to turn your heart to what is certainly most 
just and what has always been my earnest desire. 

Amd later still, in faltering hand: 

*I am not well enough to write so long a letter with my own hand; 
and I believe I am the worse to see my children live so ill with a 
Mother for whom I must have the greatest tenderness and regard.^ 


None the less the old warrior lived his last spell in sedate splen- 
dour, and was not deserted by that Olympian calm which had been 
his shield in the great days. After all his toil he reposed in much 
tranquillity and contentment. He devoted to the conciliation of 
domestic broils those resources of tact and patience which had so 


long held the Confederacy of Europe united. From the habitable 

interest which had in bygone years measured "so many processes of 
battering down; and the distant c h ink and clang of the hamm ers 


1 Sarah’s “Green Book”; Blenheim MSS. 
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took the place of the cannonades by which more than thirty of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe had been infallibly reduced to sur- 
render. But always he was true to the Grand Alliance on which his 
life had been founded. Never in all the family conflicts did he 
allow his loyalty to stray from Sarah. There he remained at the end 
of the long road, on the crest of the hill, trying to bring order out 
of confusion and reach his just and final peace. Although the 
[evening sky was slashed with storm-clouds, the horizon upon which 
f the light faded was suffused with a gentle and steady glow. Those 
i who loved him and those whom he loved bickered and snapped at 
1 one another, while he did his best for diem all. 

It is indeed astonishing that during aU these years when he had so 
much leisure he should never have left any record, even in conversa- 
tion, of the critical and disputed passages in his life, nor told his 
tales of camp and court. Had he done so, it is impossible that some 
account should not have been preserved. For him the past was the 
past, and, so far as he was concerned, it might rest in silence. He 
was by no means indifferent to his fame. His desire “to leave a 
good name to history” had always been strong within him; but as 
he looked back over his life he seems to have felt sure that the 
facts would tell their tale, and that he need not stir himself to do so. 
He looked to the great stones rising round him into a noble pile as 
one answer which would repeat itself with the generations. It is 
the truth that only a single remark of his about himself has survived. 
One day he paced with failing steps the state rooms of his palace, 
and stood long and intently contemplating his portrait by Kneller. 
Then he turned away with the words, “That was once a man.”^ 

’Tfie~span of mortals is short, the end universal; and the tinge of 
' melancholy which accompanies decline and retirement is in itself 
1 an anodyne. It is foolish to waste lamentations upon the closing 
phase of human life. Noble spirits yield themselves willingly to the 
successively falling shades which carry them to a better world or to 
^obhvion. 

The Archdeacon has recounted Marlborough’s death in 1722 in 
the magniloquent terms appropriate to a ducal demise in an age 
when hereditary aristocracy still ruled the land. Of course, it is 
more becoming for a warrior to die in battle on the field, in com- 
mand, with great causes in dispute and strong action surging 
round; like Charles XII at Frederikshald, like Berwick at Philipps- 
burg, or Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham, or Nelson at Trafalgar. 

1 Blenheim MSS., quoted in Reid, p. 413. 
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But these swift exits are not in human choice. Great captains must 
take their chance with the rest. Gesar was assassinated by his dearest 
friend. H annibal was cut ofifby poison. Frederick the Great lingered 
out years of loneliness in body and soul. Napoleon rotted at St 
Helena. Q)mpared with these, Marlborough had a good and fur 
end to his life. 

Early in June 1722, at Windsor Lodge, he was attacked with 
further paroxysms, and though his reason was unclouded, his strength 
began to fail rapidly. He was aware that his end was near. Around 
him fierce animosities divided his wife fcom his daughters. Sarah 
unfolds a sad account of the final scene. 


*The afternoon before her father died, when I had no hopes of his 
recovery, I was mightily surprised and troubled at what I did not 
expect, that the Duchess of Montagu and my lady Godolphin were 
without. ... I am sure it is impossible for any tongue to express what 
I felt at that time; but I believe anybody that ever loved another 
so tenderly as I did the Duke of Marlborough may have some feehng 
of what it was to have one’s children come in, in those last hours 
who I knew did not come to comfort me but like enemies that would 
report to others whatever I did in a wrong way. However at the 
time I thought my soul was tearing fcom my body and that I could 
not say many things before them, yet I would not refuse them to come 
in, for fear I should repent of it, Upon which I desired Mrs Kingdom 
to go to them and tell them that I did not know what disorder it might 
give their father to go to him now, but I desired they would judge 
tiiemselves and do as they liked, but I begged of them that th^ 
would not stay long in the room because I could not come in while 
they were there, being in so much affliction. Mrs Kingdom delivered 
this message and she told me that the Duchess of Montagu answered 
that she did not understand her but that if she meant that they were 
not to sec their mother they were very well used to that. 

They staid a great while and not being able to be out of the room 
longer firom him I went in though they were there, and kneel’d down 
by him. They rose up when I came in and made curtsys but did not 
speak to me and after some time I called for prayers. When they' 
were over I asked the Duke of Marlborough if he heard them well and 
he answered j'w and hf had joined in them. 

After that he took several things and when it was almost dark, 
these ladies bemg all the time present, I said I believed he would be 
easier in his bed, the couch being too narrow, and ask’d him if he 

into his own room.^ 






1 Sarah’s “Green Book”; Blenheim M3S. 
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He lay quiedy or in a coma for some hours, and died with the 
dawn of June i6 in the seventy-third year of his age. 

His funeral was a scene of solemn splendour and martial pomp. 
Sarah would not accept the oifers of the State, wishing to bear the 
expense herself; but the nobility, the Army, and the College of 
Heralds surrounded and followed the funeral car as it made its way 
through immense crowds to Westminster Abbey. Eight Dukes, 
Knights of the Garter, followed the Duke of Montagu, chief 
mourner, and in the procession walked Cadogan, now Commander- 
in-Chief, and a group of generals who had shared equally in Marl- 
borough’s glories and misfortunes. The coffin was lowered into 
the vault at the east end of Henry VII’s Chapel, and rested there for 
some years. 

Marlborough’s death stirred his old soldiers wherever they might 
be. There was long sung in the taverns a folk-song of his martial 
deeds. One verse of this shows the feelings of those humble people 
towards their hero. 

Now on a bed of sickness prone 
I am resigned for to die; 

You generals and champions bold. 

Stand true, as well as I. 

Unto your colours stand you tnte 
'And fight with courage bold. 

I’ve led my men through fire and smoke, 

But ne’er was bribed with gold.^ 

Siuah survived John by twenty-two years. The story of her life 
would require a separate study far beyond the limits of this work, 
She lived entirely for her husband’s memory. At sixty-two she was 
still remarkably handsome, and her high, keen intelligence also 
exercised a powerful attraction. Lord Coningsby begged her to 
marry him, and wrote her letters of ardent affection. But she put 
him aside gently, and their considerable correspondence, which 
had lasted over many years, comes abruptly to an end in 1723. 
Another suitor was found in the Duke of Somerset. To this lord 
of vast possessions, who had played his part in history, she returned 
her famous answer, “If I were young and handsome as I was, 
instead of old and faded as I am, and you could lay the empire of 
the world at my feet, you should never share the heart and hand 
that once belonged to John, Duke of Marlborough.” Somerset 

1 I am indebted to Mf H. M. Ojllier for this version. Others are found in the Journal 
oj the Folk Song Society, i, jj6; iii, 200; v, 265. 
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respected her all the more, and she was a help to him in his later 
marriage. 

Although hitherto she had never cared for Blenheim, she made 
it her duty to fulfil in letter and in spirit Marlborough’s wishes for 
its completion. She threw herself into this task with characteristic 
efficiency, and the fifty thousand pounds he had left to finish it 
went double as far as equal sums spent by the Government in pre- 
vious years. Besides this she herself built a triumphal arch at the 
entrance to the park ftom Woodstock. On the rise opposite the 
palace she set up a pillar of a hundred and thirty feet, surmounted 
by a leaden statue of the Duke, which looks from the ground no 
l^ger than human, but is actually twenty-five feet high. On three 
sides of the pHnth of this fine monument she had inscribed the Acts 
of Parliament setting forth the gift of Blenheim by the nation and 
Queen Anne, and on the fourth an inscription recounting the ten 
campaigns. This inscription is said to be by the hand of Bolingbroke, 
and is a masterpiece of compact and majestic statement. In fact, it 
would serve as a history in itself, were all other records lost. 

Finally she charged Rysbrack to make for the Long Gallery the 
celebrated bust of Marlborough, and a statue of Queen Anne upon 
which, after all that had passed, there were inscribed the words, 
“To the memory of Queen Anne, under whose auspices John, Duke 
of Marlborough, conquered, and to whose munificence he and his 
posterity with gratitude owe the possession of Blenheim.” 

She was no doubt the richest woman alive in any country, having 
at least £40,000 a year in the commanding currency of ihose days. 
She used her fortune to sustain her ideas and assert her power. She 
lived in some state in her various homes, and even built, and rebuilt 
to her liking, a fifth house for herself at Wimbledon. She also gave 
largely to diarity. She built almshouses in Woodstock and in 
St Albans, and helped a surprising number of people whose mis- 
fortunes or qualities appealed to her, some of whose cases have 
become known. She administered her estates with broad-minded 
capacity, and distributed her favours among her descendants accord- 
ing to her likes and dislikes, both of which continued to be vehement. 
Her most remarkable gift was the ten thousand pounds and landed 
property with which she presented William Pitt, then comparatively 
a small figum m national aff^^in mdep^ 

Walpole affords one explanation of her motive, it is nevertheless an 
extraordinary fact that in the bloom of youth and ki extreme old 
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age her instinct discerned undiscovered genius in the two greatest 
builders of British imperial power. 

After her death, in accordance with her wish, Marlborough’s body 
was removed from King Henry VII’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
to the tomb she had built at Blenheim. There they lie side by side 
in victorious peace. 

There is a picture in existence which reminds us of the length of 
( Marlborough’s journey. The young officer, there shown bearing the 
\ lilies of France in tlie service of Louis XIV, had done his work. He 
' marched by unexpected paths. He had consolidated all that England 
gained by die Revolution of 1 68 8 and the achievements of William m. 

[ By his invincible genius in war and his scarcely less admirable qualities 
1 of wisdom and management he had completed that glorious process 
\ that carried England from her dependency upon France under 
! Charles H to, ten years’ leadership of Europe. Although this proud 
\task was for a space cast aside by faction, the union and the great- 
ness of Britain and her claims to empire were established upon 
.. foundations that have lasted to this day. He had proved liimself the 
[“good Englishman” he aspired to be, and History may declare 
, that if he had had more power his country would have had more 
'^,stfenght and happiness, and Europe a surer progress, 
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674; and leave to quit the Army, 698, 
771; promoted to General, 772; attacks 
the Government, 1000; united with M., 
1001 ; joins the Council, 1013, 1014; 
mentioned, 319, 641, 705, 708 
Arleux, M.’s stratagem with, 842-843; 

M.’s march to, 848 et seq. 

Armentiferes, Venddme at, 180; M.’s 
occupation of, 400, 401; mentioned, 

452 

Armstrong, Colonel John, 862, 998 
Arquennes, 268 
Arras, 400, 699, 835 
Arsele, allied camp at, 132 
Artagnan, Marshal d ’ — see Montesquiou 
Artois, ravaged by M., 400, 403 
Assche, M. at, 347, 34^351 ; his march to 
the Scheldt from, 351-360 • 

Assiento, the, 825, 880, 993, 1000, 1007, 
1008 
Asti, 173 

Asturias, Loub, Prince of, 542, 586 
Ath, siege of, 180, 181, 182; mentioned, 
142, 270, 351, 404, 405, 464 
Aubach, Count d’, trial of, 46 
Augustus II of Saxony and Poland, and 
Frederick I, 51; d^eated by Charles 
XII, 220 et seq., 226, 228; entertained 
by M., 425; at Oudenburg, 451; men- 
tioned, 580, 776, 830 
Aulnois Gap, 593-594 
Austerlitz, battle of, 136 
Autr^glise, allied attack on, 98, 99, 110, 
111, 134, 185 

Auvergne, Prince of, at Malplaquet, 
596-597) 618, 621, 624 

Badajos, siege of, 56 

Baden, Prince Louis, Margrave of, M.’s 
relations with, 41, 46-47, 128; and the 
Rhine command, 46-47, 19Q, 240; 
forces under, 7t) 73) 137“* 38, 189-190; 
defeated by Villars, 82, 83; forces em- 
ployed against, 89; M. on, 126; death 
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of, igi, S40; and the Lines of StoU- 
hofen, 340-341 
Badia, i6g 

Baker, Admiral John, 319, 330 
Bank of England, run on, 33OJ deputa- 
tion from, 737-738 

Barcelona, siege and capture of, 58 et seq.\ 
effects of fall of, 64, 66; French attempts 
to recover, 79 etseq.', relief of, 155, 167, 
191; mentioned, 334, 355, 470 
Barrier Treaty — sue under Dutch Republic 
Bavaria, devastation of, and its effects, 43, 
360, 400; French plans for, 68; brigade 
from, at Raraillies, 97, 103, 103-104 
Bavaria, Maix Emmanuel, Elector of, 
requests for hunting facilities, 43-44, 
150; and Mindleheim, 49, 150, 994; 
French plans for, 71; at Ramillies, 100, 
105, 1 13, 1:4; new forces under, 131, 
143; proposals made to, by M. and 
Louis XIV, 1 50-1 53; relations with 
Villars and Berwick, 330, 336, 338; 
Brussels besieged by, 459 etseq.; retreats 
to Mons, 464; mentioned, 133, 130, 
180, 315, 339> 835 

Bavaria, Teresa, Electress of, 43 
Bayreuth, Charles Ernest, Margrave of, 
appointed in place of Louis of Baden, 
340, 343; M. on his numerous garri- 
sons, 360-361 

Beaufort, Henry Somerset, second Duke 
of, 756 

Beaulieu, M.*s headquarters at, 131 
Beauvillier, Phillippe, Due de, 550 and n., 
584 

Belgium, and the Grand Alliance, 67; 
conquest of, 119 et seq.; English trade 
with, 134; Dutch rule unpopular in, 
I39> 330, 335s 34«» 3535 Gcslinga on 
the governorship of, 363, 397; pro- 
French conspiracy in, 343. See also Low 
Countries W Spanish Netherlands 
Benson, Robert, 837 
Bergheyck, Govmt, 343 
Berlin, M. and Sunderland in, 50 et seq. 
Bemstorf, Count, 751, 987, 998 
Berri, Charles, Due de, 366, 376, 939 
Berwick, James Fitjyamcs, Duke of, cap- 
tures Nice, 73; in Spain, 156-158, 315; 
at Almanaa, 330 et seq.; ordered, to 
'Ji'oulon, 355; and the Jacobite raid, 
317; ,^nd Margrave of, Ipav^, 330, 
336, 338; moves to Flanders, 339, 355; 
on Ghent, 348-349; the sole defence of 


France, 381; actions on hearing or 
Oudenarde, 39a, 393; and M.’i con- 
voys, 396, 401, 404; and Lille, 397, 
4S4> 487-428, 439, 436, 438; resigns 
his command, 43 1 ; and Venddme, 431 , 
435> 45L 458, 465; returns to the Rhine 
command, 459; M.*s correspondence 
with, 497 et seq., 97a, 985-986; in 
Dauphind, 684, 685; recalled from 
Dauphind, 690; and Gaultier, 876; 
mentioned, 384, 399, 400, 430, 431, 636 

Besenval de Bronstatt, Jean Victor de, 
333, 337 

Bevere, 361, 373, 376 

Bethlehem heights of, 130 

Biache, dam at, 696 

Biron, Lieutenant-General, at Ouden- 
arde, 358, 359, 360, 361, 36a; on 
Eugene, 386; on the Pretender and M., 
388 

Bishop, Corporal Matthew, cited, 389, 
393> 579-580, 611 a., 633 861, 918, 

964; account of, 579 n. 

Black^der, Lieutenant-Ckdonel John, 
quoted, 134-135, 39t> 579> 6i^ao, 

633 

Blackhall, Ofl&pring, Bishop of Exeter, 
381 

Blast, bomb-ketch, 134 

Blathwayt, William, 391 

Blaye, 81 

Blencowe, William, 497 and n. 

Blenheim, battle of: an alleged fluke, 34, 
88; national pride in, 38; results o^ 43, 
67, 119, 803, 886; reconnaissance 
before, ga; and Ramillies, 98-99, 114; 
credit for, 135; French at, a6o and 
LihCj 433; Malplaquct, 603-603, 
618, 6a8 n.; mentioned, a6, 38, 39, 
41, 45, 83, III n., 150, 316, 335, 241, 
391, 400, 405, 473 

Blenheim Palace, 46, 85, ia6, iSa, 183, 
289, 596, 676, 73a, 753 et seq., 762, 
806, 807-808, 1003, 1030, 1031-1032, 

1039 

Bodegraven, 538 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, first Vis- 
count, supporters of, 30; and Ramilli es, 
129; and Harley, 278, 379, a8o, 830, 
1006; and M., 279-380, ago, 768, 791- 
792, 867, 934, 972, 1003, 1021-1023; 
and Almanza, 310, 315; and Godol- 
phin's 311; out of office, 314; 

unseated (1708), 324-325, 480; ap- 
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pointed Secretary of State, 759, 760; 
on prosecution of the war, 767; on 
Scarborough’s motion, 77a; character 
of, 776, 883, 890, 891, loia; and the 
Press, 793, 794-795; on, 800; and 
the Quebec expedition, 810-81 1, 816 
et seg.; and Guiscard, 81 1 et seg.; and 
the assault on Harley, 815; and the 
finan cial inquiry, 8a i et seg. ; and peace, 
866-867, 879, 939, 941, 991; and the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 879, 991 etseg., 994, 
loia, 1019; responsible for British 
desertion, 885 et seg., 956; and Gallas, 
889 et seg.', orders to Ormonde, 94a, 
944-945J and his viscounty, 964-965; 
at Paris, 965-966; in possession of 
plenary power, 1009 et seg.; fall of, 
1017 etseg.; flight of loai, et seg.; men- 
tioned, 70, a99, 698, 703, 776, 883, 
890, 89X, 9ai, 9aa, 939, 96a, 968, 1039 
Letters from; to M., 80, 816; to 
Harley, 48a-483, 791, 866-867; to 
Drummond, 791-793, 816, 895-896; 
to Stafford, 908, 919; to Torcy, 930 
Bolton, Charles Paulet, second Duke of, 

756 

Boser Gouter, Overkirk at, 375 
Boston, New England, 818, 819 
Bothmar, Count Johann Caspar von, 344, 
738, 750> 896, 898, 908 and n., 934, 987, 
989, 1003-1004, 1019 
Bouchain, siege and capture of, 837, 851- 
85a, 854, 855-856, 857, 858 etseg., 865, 
87a; mentioned, 143, 589, 590, 868 
96a 

BoulBers, Louis Francois, Due de, Lille 
defended by, 434, 438, 439, 434, 441, 
453; the city surrendered by, 455; &e 
citadel surrendered by, 464; at Tour- 
nai, ,468; at Paris, 586, 587; sent to 
Flanders, 593, 593; at Malplaquet, 604, 
610, 613, 635, 636; after Malplaquet, 
630> 834) 836; mentioned, 518 n., 559 
Bourlon Wood, 856 
Boumu Gap, 593, 594 
Boyer, Abd, on Ramillies, 330 n. 

Boyle, Hemry (later Baron Carleton), 70, 
327) 309, 314) 344) 408) 588, 525) 538, 
717) 758 

Brabant, M.’s fhistration in, 35, 39; 
French forces m, 89; conquest of, 13 1, 
150; towns isolated in, 176; covered by 
M., 180, 337; union of allied armies in, 
340; mentioned, 430 


Brabant, Estates of, political volte-face by, 
lai, 125, 140 

Brabant, Lines of, 67, 87, 90, 93, 96, 330 
Braine I’AUeud, 335 

Brandenburg, Karl Wilhelm, Electoral 
Prince of, 599 

Brandenburg, troops from, at Turin, 1 73; 

mentioned, 50 
Breimer Pass, 163 ^ 

BrianQon, — , Savoy envoy in London, 56, 
295) 308, Zion., 333 
Bridgewater, Elizabeth, Countess of {nSe 
Churchill), 999 

Bridgewater, Scroop Egerton, fourth Earl 
of, 1035 

Brighton, French cruisers off, 396 
Brihuega, 781 
Brill, the, 318 

Bringfield (or Bingfield), Colonel, no, 
in, 132, 124, 139 
Brissc^, 591 

Bristol, Bishop of— JW Robinson, John 
Bromley, William, proposed as Speaker, 
34; M. on, 409; and Harley, 483; and 
the peculation charges, 937, 939 
Bruges, allied occupation of, 125, 126, 
135; French capture of, 339, 3^, 513; 
iJlicd recapture of, 330, 465-466, 467, 
486, 503; seized by Ormonde, 956; 
mentioned, 319, 335, 443, 451 
Brussels, capitulation of, isi et seg., 143; 
M.’s withdrawal to, 238-239; convoys 
from, 329, 395 et seg.,^ 403 et seg,; 
severance of communications with, 329, 
441 ; French diversion against, 330, 459 
et seg.; relief of, 330, 464; Eugene at, 
33O) 35I) 393; reinforcement of, 351, 
404, 459; mentioned, 127, 139, 176, 
180, 228, 237) 884. 335) 348) 344, 426, 
487) 457) 518, 782 
Bruyninx, Hamel, 189 
Brydges, James (later first Duke of Chan- 
dos), and the financial inquiry, 821 et 
seg., 929; and M., 939, 930, 934) Joaea* 
tinned, 390 

Buckingham, John SheflSield, Duke of, 
dismissed from office, 35-26, 37, 38; 
and Anne, 36; and Harley, 309; 
appointed Lord Steward, 759; Robe- 
thon on, 800; appointed l^esident of 
Council, 836; and South Sea project, 
879; out of office, 1008; mentioned, 883 
Bfllow, General von, 93, 621 
Burgos, Berwick and Philip V at, 156 
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Burgundy, Louis, Duke of, Louis XIV’s 
orders to, 333, 334, 377, 401, 436, 439; 
and Brussels, 335; Ghent captured by, 
342, 347; strategic consequences of this, 
354-355; deployed behind the Norken, 
362; at Oudenarde, 365, 367, 368, 376, 
377; relations with Venddme, 378^795 
behind the Bruges canal, 381 ; and Lille, 

426, 434) 435» 436) 438) 439) 444—445; 
and peace negotiations, 499, 502, 503, 
55°) 585; death of, 940; mentioned, 
73 n., 336, 431, 584 

Burgundy, Marie Adelaide, Duchess of, 

7a «•) 584 ) 940 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, 673, 
763) 906, 917, 937-938 
Buys, William de, 81, 398, 525, 527 n., 
639, 682 707, 726, 775-776, 866 

Byng, Admiral Sir George, 77, 233, 234, 
318, 320, 475, 522, 564 n. 

Cadiz expedition (1702), 56 
Gadogan, William, first Earl, M.P. for 
Woodstock, 28, 757, and «.,* and Ramil- 
lies, 95 et seq,, in-xi2, 185, i86j at 
Antwerp, 126, 132; in French hands, 
179; M. on, 179-180, 186, 453, 636, 
757 and n.j at Asschc, 349; at Lessines, 
353-354; at Oudenarde, 357 et seq., 
363) 365) 366, 367) 375) 378; Goslinga 
on, 384; and the convoys, 403, 446, 
449) 45O) 452) 453; and Mons, 591, 
599J wounded, 635-636; ousted by 
Orrery, 798, 829; and Arleux, 843, 
848; at Douai, 847; and Bouchain, 857, 
860; on M.’s dismissal, 917; under 
Ormonde, 942; in exile with M., 977, 
983; Duchess of M.’s action against, 
1031; mentioned, 239, 318, 319, 351, 
462, 465, 520, 569, 686, 828, 975, 984, 
997 

Calcinato, battle of, 82, 88, 163, 167 
Gambrai, 856, 949 
Gamisards, the, 81 

Canterbury, Thomas Tenison, Arch- 
bishop of, 280 

Caraman, Count Pierrc-Paul de Riquet, 
483 n. 

Cardona, battle at, 923 
Gardonncl, Adam de, 74, 94, 127, 186, 
29L'35a, 394) 501, 7”) 787 n., 846, 
894, 982 
Carpi, 1 71 

Cassano, battle of, 40, 50 


Gastiglionc, battle near, 174 
Catalonia, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 155, 235, 
993. 996 

Cateau-Gambrdtis, 962 

Gaya, Galway’s defeat on the, 541 

Gevennes, the, 81 

Chamillart, Michel de, advice given to 
Louis XIV by, 88; and Villeroy, 130; 
and La Peuillade, 166, 167; espionage 
By, 308; and peace negotiations, 498, 
500, 502; mentioned, 266, 436, 438, 584 
Letters from: to La Feuillade, 167; 
to Berwick, 401; to Torcy, 500 
Letters to: from Venddme, 165, 178, 
435; from Marsin, 174 
Ghanclos, — , 351, 382, 462 
Gharente, river, 81, 162 
Charlemont, William Gaulfeild, second 
Viscount, 61 

Charleroi, 151, 270, 271, 353 
Charles I, of England, 313 
Charles II, of England, 72 n. 

Charles VI, Emperor (Charles III of 
Spain), and Mindleheim, 50; in Lisbon, 
55) 58) 59; and the sieges of Barcelona, 
59 et seq., 76, 77, 145; and Peter- 
borough, 64, 155, 160, 161, 229; and 
proposed partition of Spain, 68, 151- 
152; Netherlands declaration of allegi- 
ance to, 121 et seq,', rights of, to the 
Spanish Netherlands, 138 et seq., 494- 
495. 512, 513, 515 et seq., 536, 537; 
marches on Madrid, 138, 155 et seq., 
163, 191; Spanish attitude to, 191; 
northern provinces garrisoned by, 230; 
on Almanza, 234-235; M. on, 236, 305; 
on the need for offensive action, 300, 
301, 522; British payments to, 332; and 
the Spanish crown, 510; and the Em- 
pire, 801 et seq.', elected Emperor, 805, ' 
834; and M.’s dismissal, gig; and the 
Peace of Rastadt, 993; mentioned, 162, 
489, 586, 779, 780, 886, 889 
Letters from: to Queen Anne, 62-63; 
to M., 64, 234-235; to Wratislaw, 301 
and n., 517 

Charles II, of Spain, 536, 586 
Charles III, of Spain (Archduke Charles 
of Austria ) — see Charles VI, Emperor 
Charles XII, of Sweden, military suc- 
cesses of, 50, 220 et seq.', M.’s negotia- 
tions witii, 222 et seq., 237, 274-275, 
826; letter firom Qjieen Anne, 224; at 
Leipzig, 228; treaty with France, 249; 
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and Toulon, 249, 259, 275J Peter- 
borough’s advice to, 271; Russian cam- 
paign of, 275, 473; defeat of, 275, 581, 
637, 830; and the Jacobite raid, 1027 
Charlottenbing, M. at, 228 
Chateau I’Abbaye, 497 
Ghemerault, General, 61 1, 623 
Gherasco, siege of, 170 
Chester, see of, 280, 281 
Chetwynd, John (later second Vicoimt), 
correspondence with M., 246, 253, 273; 
and Toulon, 254, 273, 256 and n. 
Chieri, 1 73 
Chobon, 377 

Church of England, the, Tory attitude 
to, 24, 27, 34, 38, 94, 483, 484, 646; 
Anne’s loyalty to, 412, 900, 902. See 
also Drake and Stephens 
Churchill, Lieutenant-General Charles, 
1 19, 122, 179 and n., 180 
ChurchiU, Admiral Greorge, Whig attacks 
on, 291-292, 296, 297-298, 307, 474 et 
' seg.', and the Jacobite raid, 318; M.’s 
advice to, 475-476; out of office, 
477-478 

Ciiuentes, Count, 77 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 156 
Clarke, Sir John, on Anne, 649 and n. 
Clement XI, Pope, 317 
C 16 rambault, Philippe, Marquis de, 88 
Coaquin, Marquis de, 585 
Coblenz, Eugene’s march from, 339 
Collen, Ferdinand van, 83 
Comines, French lines at, 342, 392, 397 
Commission of Accounts, the, set up, 822, 
893; partisanship and findings of, 893 
etseq.t 927 
CondA 575, 589 

Conduct of the Allies (Swift), 914, 994 
Coningsby, Thomas, Earl, 482, 1038 
Conscription Bill, 310-311 
Corneille, Count, M. on, 451, 455 
Gorswaren, 95 

Gourtrai, 122, 176, 207, 380, 565 
CoNvper, Mary, Countess, 708 
Cowper, William, first Earl, appointed 
Lord Keeper, 3'i et seq.\ on Harley, 73; 
on the dmation of M-’s Gaptain- 
Generalcy, 639, 640; on Somerset, 656; 
resignation of, 7^, 759; mentioned, 
659, 903. 906, 967 , 

Goxe, Archdeacon William, on Mindle- 
heim, 49; on the Duchess of M., 478; 
on the Treaty of Utrecht, 995-996 


Graggs, James, the Elder, 431 n., 475 
Graggs, J ames, the Younger, at Baredona, 
431 n.; nedssions for M., 515-516, 639, 
642, 778, 984; on M.’s Gaptain- 
Generdcy, 639; on the elections (1710), 
762; future of, 984, 1025; and the 
Duchess of M., 1 030-1 031; and the 
South Sea Bubble, 1033 
Cranston, Colonel, on M.’s rescue at 
RamiUies, 109; criticisms of M., 185- 
186, 270, 554-555, 578; death of, 187, 
620, 633; M.’s attitude to, 187 
Cresset, James, 734, 735 

Daily Courant, the, 183, 891, 898, 899 
Damme, capture of, 1 26 
Dangeau, Marquis de, 129 
Danish mercenaries, 72, 73, 92, 93, loi, 
104 and «., 108, 139 
Danube, the, 41, 47 

Dartmouth, William Legge, first Earl of, 
287, 7 ^ 1 > 882, 890, 923, 991 
Das Minas, Marquis, at Almanza, 231, 
a34» 235; mentioned, 58, 156, 230 
Daun, Count, 166, 173, 2^ 

Dauphin6, 332, 333, 684, 685, 690 
Davenant, Henry, 41, 47 
Dawes, SirWilliam, Bishop of Chester, 281 
Deane, J. M., on the Jacobite raid, 319- 
320; on the campaign of 1708, 329; and 
Oudenarde, 356, 391 
Dedem, General, 599 
Defoe, Daniel, r6, 183, 308, 739 and n., 
76a, 795, 824, 928, 1007 
Denain, battle of, 958 et seg,, 965; men- 
tioned, 589 

Dender, the, 12 1, 130, 336, 342, 344, 357, 

405 

Dendermonde, siege of, 180 et seg.’, men- 
tioned, 126-127, 131, 176, 344, 536 
Dcnia, 59, 234, 522 
Des Roques, Colonel, 437 
Deule, the, 179, 180, 424 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, second 
Duke of, 32a, 323, 758, 950 
Deynse, 126 

Diepenbeck, the, 361, 366, 375 
Diepenbeck village, 372 
Dyon, 560 

Dilkes, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas, 256 
Dohna, Count de, 232, 233, 235, 

Domprd, General, 573, 574 
Donegal, Arthur Chichester, third Earl 
of, 76 
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DopflF, General Daniel Wolf, 97, 346, 384, 
569. 597. 860, 978 
Dora Riparia, the, X75! 

Dorset, Liond Sackville, seventh Earl of, 
997. 1019 

Douai, siege of, 686 et seq., 696, 830, 837; 
mentioned, 143, 178, 39a, 397, 431, 
435. 456, 578. 585. 679, 77a. 8a8, 842, 
843, 961-963 
DouUens, 400 

Drake, Dr Jfames, part author of Memorial 
of the Church of England, 37, 185 
Drummond, John, correspondence with 
Elarley, 775 et seq., 791; with St John, 
791-793, 816, 878, 895-896; with 
Heinsius, 909; mentioned, gai 
Dublin, William King, Ardbbishop of, 
893 

Dunkirk, M.’s attitude to, 133, 141; 
Jacobite forces at, 317 et seq.', demoli- 
tion demanded, 535, 536, 880; men- 
tioned, 143, 176, 383, 467, 564 n., 955 
Duremberg, capture of, 83 
Durlach, 343 

Dursley, James Berkeley, Viscount, 564 n. 
DQsseldorf, 46 

Dutch army, at Ramillies, 98, 101, 103, 
104, 105, 106-107, 138-139; at the 
Dyle, 1 19; garrison troops of, 13a; at 
Oudenarde, 369-370; at Malplaquet, 
607 etseq., 61 a, 6ao-6ai 
Dutch field Deputies, attached to M., 45, 
83, lai, 463, 598. See also Goslinga, 
Sicco van 

Dutch Republic, authorities of— see 
States-General of Holland; and peace 
negotiations, 34, 67 etseq., 74 etseq. ,0^,1, 
143-144, 153 et seq., 206, 335, 486, 495- 
497. 49^499. 584 786, 881, 885, 

914^-915; Barrier ideal of, and Treaty 
negotiations, 67, 68, 74 et seq., 138, 141, 
147, 148, 15a et seq., 375, 486, 51 1, 
518-513. 514. 515. 588, 589-530. 531. 

535. 536. 544 643. 880, 993; and 

Ramillies, 138-139; and the Spanish 
Netherlands, 138 etseq., 145 etseq., 148, 
8t8, 375, 330. 335. 358J distrust of 
England, 140, 14a, 144; war aims of, 
141 etseq.; and M.’s "Viceroyalty, 145 et 
seq., 153. 494-495. 589. 53i; in i7o6, 
1 91 ; reinforcements provided by, 51 8 
531 ; loyalty to the Grand Alliance, 631, 
914-915; Eugene made Gener alissim o 
by, 942; M.’s visits to — see Hague, The 


Dyle, the, French passage of, 93, 93; 
allied passage of, 119, 127, 128; French 
retreat from, 130; M.’s withdrawal be- 
iiind, 335; mentioned, 48, 1 15 

Eename, 358, 359 

Elixem, battle of, 43, 1 14, 373, 433, 483 «. 

England, General Election, of 1 705, 24 et 
seq., 33; of 1708, 321, 323, 324, 421; 
of 1710, 756-757. 761 et seq.; as mem- 
ber of the Grand Alliance, 39, 69-70, 
72, 73; and the Spanish war, 65, 511; 
Press in, 183 et seq.; Constitution of, 
210, 473-473, 484; in November 1707, 
299; and Eugene’s command in Spain, 
30a; responsible for loss of peace in 
1709. 51 1. 554 et seq.; desertion of allies 
by, 648, 884, 885, 947, 967, 991; popu- 
lar discontents, in 1710, 672-673; 
negotiations with France, 805; peace 
terms offered by, in 1711, 880; forces 
in Flanders, 914 peace celebrations 
in, 996 

English Channel, French raids in, 296 

Enneti^es, 433, 434 

Enz, the, 260 

Erie, Lieutenant-General Thomas, and 
M.’s proposed “descent,” 333, 352, 
395/398, 399, 402; at Ostend, 442, 445, 
446, 453. 457 

Eugene of Savoy, Prince, and Blenheim, 
24, 1 14, 135, 370; nt Gassano, 40, 50; 
reinforcement of, 41, 83, 85, 164; and 
La Golonie, 42-43; loan raised for, 47, 
69, 79, 167; Italian campaigns of, 82, 
163 et seq.; proposed invasion of 
southern France by, 216; M.’s faith in, 
220, 243; and Tovdon, 220, 243, 247 
etseq., 253, 254, 256, 258, 266, 273, 401; 
on Charles. XII, 275; and campaign of 
1708, 300, 329, 470-471; proposed 
presence ofj in Speiin, 301 et seq., 306, 
331; and the Elector of Hanover, 332, 
333-334; at Assche withM., 349 etseq.; 
and Oudenarde, 357, 358, 365, 370, 
373 et seq., 379, 385; Goslinga on, 
385--386, 839; at Brussels, 392-393; 
convoys covered by, 396-397, 403-404; 
and the siege of liUe, 405, 425, 427, 

489. 43J. 432, 433. 434. 435. 437. 448. 
445, 451, 455-456, 462, 464; wounded, 
442-443, 445; at Hauterive, 462; and 
Ghent, 466-467; suggested for Vice- 
royalty of Netherlands, 517; on the 
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Rouillfi mission, 527-528; cliaracteris- 
tics of, 531, 550; and Torcy, 539-5405 
at the siege of Tournai, 574; and Mal- 
plaquet, 600, 601, 602, 604 et seq., 613, 
626; and the siege of Douai, 686, 689; 
visits England, 890, 919, 921-923; on 
bribery, 908 n.; and M.’s dismissal, 
9a I ; tributes to M., 926; and the cam- 
paign of 1712, 942, 957 et seq.] and 
Ormonde, 946, 947, 954, 955, 1019, 
1020; and the Peace of Rastadt, 994; 
mentioned, 72, 80, 137, 154, 165, 196, 
ai3> 389. 399. 486, 499. 518, 520, 521, 
528, 531. 551. 553. 567. 588, 585-586, 
589. 592. 594) 635. 643. 884, 72a, 741. 
749, 765 770, 775, 802, 841, 871 n., 

972 

Letters from: to Victor Amadeus, 
167; to Joseph I, 169, 248, 254, 256, 
349-350. 537, 595-596. 736; toM.,i 78, 
182, 251; toWratislaw, 253-254 
Letter to: from M., 736 
Eutin, 72 

Examiner t The, 291, 95a, 968 
Exeter, see of, 280, a8i 
Eyne, 358, 359. 361, 362, 368 

Fagel, Fiian?ois Nicolaas, Baron, at the 
siege of Lille, 432, 437; at Tournai, 577, 
578; at Malplaquet, 609; mentioned, 
854, 860 

Fairbome, Admiral Sir Stafford, 134 
Fenwick, Sir John, 44, 57 
Ferrara, 170 

Feuqui^es, General le Marqiiis de, 405, 
630 

Finale, 170 

Flanders, largely cleared of French forces, 
13I) 135; anxiety of Louis XIV over, 
137; towns held by the French in, 165; 
dispersal of French forces in, 1 76; dead- 
lock in, 243, 259; and the Spanish cam- 
paign, 303-304; French forces and 
commanders in (1708), 330 
F/ytng Post, The, 183 
Forbes, Sir James, 48a 
Forbin, Admiral Claude de, 3 1 7, 3 1 9, 320 
Fort Louis, 82, 240 
Foulz, 99 

France, peace conversations with the 

Dutch, 34, 514, 524-525. 5^75 PO'vvef 
of, revived, 39; proposed “descent” on, 
80 et seq., 333 {see also Abbeville) ; M. on 
domination of, 140; Dutch attitude to 


(1706), 142; defeated on the high seas, 
191, 473-474; M.’s plan for the double 
invasion of) 300; the Pretender sup- 
ported by, 317 et seq., 323; pathway 
into, opened, 393; M.’s thwarted inva- 
sion of, 398-399; resources underrated 
by the triumvirate, 486; the great frost 
and famine in, 486, 523-524, 530, 559, 
560, 56a; effect of Malplaquet on, 
630-631, 633, 637; peace proposals by 
(December 1709), 638-639; in 1711, 
866, 873 etseq.] and the proposed union 
with Spain, 940 et seq.; separate peace 
with England, 967-968. See also 
Louis XIV 
Franconia, 243, 260 
Frankfort, 41, 46 
Franquenay, 98, lOi, 102 
Fraustadt, battle of, 220 
Frederick I, of Prussia, and Mindelheim, 
49; M.’s visits to, 50 et seq., 228; M.’s 
anxiety over, 71; troops held back by, 
73, 82-83, 127, 134, 138; M.’s personal 
relationship with, 82; forces supplied 
by, 520-521; M. supported by, 770; 
and the Nassau inheritance, 830-831 
Letter from: to Q,ucen Arme, 738 
Letters to: from M., 83, 127; from 
Grurabkow, 349, 350, 386-387 
Frederick IV, of Denmark, 84, 830 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony — 
see Augustus II 

Frederick William, Grown Prince of 
Prussia, 520-521, 831 
French armies, in Spain, 66, 469; disposi- 
tion of (1706), 73, 89 et seq., 133; 
losses at Ramillies, I20 and n.; M. on 
the re-creation of, 131; concentrated in 
Flanders, 137; disposition of (June 
1708), 335; position of (July 1708), 
346, 357) at Oudenarde, 357 el seq.] 
reti'eat of, 381 ; morale after Oudenarde, 
381, 426, 471; dissension among com- 
manders of, 458, 471; the Scheldt 
abandoned by, 464; M. on (1709), 
518 n.; strength of (Janu^ 1709), 523; 
before Mons, 635; disposition of (1710), 
684 

French Royal Irish Regiment, 6 i 6 and n, 

Gallab, Johann Wenzel, Goxjnt von, 
and the Spanish campaign, 66, 302; 
on Simderland’s dismissal, 724; assur- 
ances given to, by Anne, 725; on the 
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attempt to coerce Anne, 737-738; on 
M.’s position (1711), 797-798; and 
St John, 889 et seq.; recalled, 891-892, 
919, 923; mentioned, 736 
Galway, Henri de Massue de Ruvigny, 
first Earl of, career of, 55-56; M.’s 
opinion and defence of, 56, 236, 656- 
657, 789, 790; at the Lisbon Council, 
58; recommended for the Spanish com- 
mand, 64, 66; marches to Madrid, 155, 
I59> 230; given command in 
Spain, 160 et seq., 229; defeated at Al- 
manza, 230 et seq . ; censure of, 272, 303, 
788-789, 790; defeated at Gaya, 541 and 
n., 636; mentioned, 75, 162, 704, 780 
Letters firom: to StWiope, 233-234; 
to Byng, 234 

Garda, Lake, 40, 163, 167, 171, 174 
Garde Fran^aise, the, at Malplaquet, 
606, 620 

Garth, Sir Samuel, 1020, 1029 
Gaultier, Abb6, as British emissary, 837, 
874 et seq., 889-890; as French agent, 
873 et seq., 889, 920, 945 
Gavre, M.’s plan to cross the Scheldt at, 
122, 125; French intention to cross at, 
354» 355» 358; Vend6mc at, 430; M.’s 
march to, 462; Lottum’s crossing and 
halt at, 463-464 
Geet stream, 93, 95 

Geldermalsen, Adriaan van Borssele, 41, 
142, 263, 267, 384, 567 and tt. 

Gembloux, 259, 267 
Genappe, 268, 335 
Genoa, 159, 247 

George Lewisj Elector of Hanover (later 
George I), and the Haversham motion, 
52, 53; in command on the Rhine, 279, 
332; and Eugene, 302, 332; conference 
with M. and Eugene, 333-334J resent- 
ment against M., 334, 501 and n., 750; 
Whig plan to invite to England, 4^*> 
413-414; Rhine command relinquished 
by, 681; and M.’s command, 748 et 
seq., 769-770; M. on, 752, 801; in- 
fluence in England, 887; hostility to the 
Tories, 888; opposition to the separate 
peace, 896, 897 et seq., 947; on the 
Secret Service funds, 936-937> 
for accession of, 988 et seq.', accMsion 
of, as George I, 1914 et seq.', attitude to 
English politics, 1018-1019; appoint- 
ments made by, 1024-1025; mentioned, 
341, 508, 799 


Letters firom: to Anne, 738; to M., 

75 1 j to the Duchess of M., 1034 
George, Electoral Prince of Hanover 
(later George 11), at Oudenarde, 364- 
365, 409, 411, 887, 988; Whig plan to 
invite to England, 411, 413-414, 676; 
proposal to summon as Duke of Cam- 
brige, 999; mentioned, 501, 989 
George, Prince of Denmark, and the 
attacks on Admiral Churchill, 296, 
297-298, 307; fnendliness to M., 297, 
479; and Harley’s dismissal, 314; ill- 
ness of, 412, 417, 476; Whig demand 
concerning, 476; death of, 477 
mentioned, 52, 199, 451, 474, 475 
Germaine, Sir John, 934 
Germany, defences of, 240-242; Vfllars’s 
invasion of, 242-243, 260, 275 
Gersdorff, Wolf Abraham, Baron, 776 
Gertruydenberg peace conference, 682 
and n., 724, 726, 727, 780, 806, 874, 
994 

Ghent, captured by M., 125; lost by the 
Allies, 329, 342, 348, 513; recaptur^ 
330, 467, 503, 518 and n.', French drive 
against, 335, 342; strategic importance 
of, 34^49; French retreat to, 379, 
380, 381; Vend6me at, 382, 393 ** 

399; M.’s drive against, 465 et seq.', 
allied army at, 563 ; councils of war at, 
564 et seq.', seized by Ormonde, 956; 
mutiny in, 963-964; secured by the 
Dutch, 993; mentioned, 121, 122, 142, 

319, 346, 574 
Ghislenghien, 354, 355 
Gibraltar, Engli^ capture of, 55, 58; 
French efibrte to recapture, 55, 753 
ceded to England, 880, 993; mentioned, 
77, 469 

Godolphin, Sidney, first Earl of, allied to 
the Whigs, 25, 36, 37, 70; Member for 
Cornwall, 28; M.’s praise of, to Anne, 
29; dif&cultics with Parliament (1705)* 
30-31; and Harley, ^^etseq., 212, 277- 
279, 309, 311-31®? 74®? 82^ etseq.', and 
M.’s proposed Viceroyriiip, 146; the 
Dutch preliminaries approved by, 152; 
disapproval of Peterborough, 160, 161, 
229; and newspaper attacks, i84,-i88; 
precarious position of, 193 ** seq.i and 
the Union, 194-195; relations with 
Anne {q.v.), 195, 199, 202? aio? 21^? 
277, 280, 299, 649; and theBundcriaud 
appointment, 195 et seq.', M.’8 loyalty 
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to, 196, aoi-ao3, 208, 21 1 ; on tlie Im- 
perial armies, 248-24,9; Duchess of M.’s 
relations with, 282, 973-974; qualities 
ofj i?95» 744J position of (1705), 299; 
and the Spanish question, 307-308; 
and Harley’s fall, 309; threatened 
resignation of, 313-314, 421, 423; 
Amie’s opinion of, 327, 407, 416; secret 
bond with Anne, 412; and Admiral 
Churchill, 474 etseq.\ submission to the 
Junto, 482, 484; position of (1708), 

505- 506; changed Whig attitude to, 

506- 508; nature of correspondence 
with M., 509; and Sacheverell, 662, 
7«9. 748; fall of, 739 et seq., 756; 
peculation charges against, 821 et seq., 
893; death of, 973-974 

Letters from: to M.: on Ramillies, 
lag; on Dutch jealousy, 143; on Peter- 
borough, 158, 160; onM.’s position at 
Lille, 457-458; on Admiral Churchill, 
474-475; on the Whig victory, 477; on 
block^e measures, 564 on the break- 
down of peace negotiations, 568-569; 
on Toumai, 577; on financial matters, 
633-634; on the political turmoil, 666, 
742; on SachevereU’s trial, 673-674; on 
Harley, 707-708; on Hill’s promotion, 
712; on M.’s letter to Shrewsbury, '714; 
on his probable resignation, 729, 731; 
on Halifax’s appointment, 730; sug- 
gesting the Dutch reply to Anne’s 
assurances, 736-737; on Rabey, 741; 
on his dismissal, 743-744; to Anne: on 
his service to her, 202; to Harley: on 
Harley’s dismissal, 311; to the Duchess 
ofM.: on Shrewsbury, 679; to Seafield: 
on election prospects, 757 

Letters to: from M,: on the ‘tackers’ 
and his wish to retire, 25; on the new 
Parliament (X705), 28-^jg; on the 
Barrier Treaty, 75; on Ramillies, 123- 
124; on events and plans following 
Ramillies, 125, 126; on the re-creation 
of French forces, 131; on the capture of 
Brabant, 133; on Ostend, 133-134; on 
the value of territorial gains, 141 ; on 
Dutch afiairs and the siege of Menin, 
142-144, 181; on his Viceroyship, 145, 
146, 147-149; on Peterborough, 160, 
161, 273; on Cadogan, 179-180; on 
Dendermonde, 181-182; on the Union, 
194; advising against his retirement, 
202-203, 206-207; on the mission to 


Charles XII, 225-226; on Galway, 
236; on the withdrawal to Brussels, 
239; on Palmes’s mission, 250; on 
Toulon, 266-267; on dealing with 
Anne, 289, 290; on Admiral Churchill, 
291-292; on Eugene’s service in Spain, 
301-302; on Anne’s attitude to them, 
323; on his visit to Hanover, 334; on 
the military situation (June 1708), 337, 
339; on Erie’s “descent” troops, 352; 
on Oudenarde, 352, 381-382, 390-391; 
on Venddme at Ghent, 394-395, 402; 
on his “great design,” 398-399; on 
Lille, 425, 430, 439-440, 445-446; on 
Venddme’s concentration, 434-435, 
437; on Wynendael, 450-451; on 
Webb, 450-451, 454, 455; on Overkirk 
and his son, 455; on Ghent, 466, 468- 
469; on 1708 campaign 468, 518; 
on preparations for 1709, 518 on 
Loins XrV, 522; on Dutch negotiations, 
527 531, 534 and 538, 682 on 

the government of France, 550; on the 
delay at Ghent, 564; on Tournai, 575- 
576, 578, 581; on anny expenditvue, 
636; on Spain, 638 n.; on Shrewsbury, 
679; on Douai, 689; on the imminence 
of battle with Villars, 694; indicative 
of his moods of depression, 696-697, 
808-809; on politick deterrents to his 
plans, 700; on his letters to Shrewsbury, 
733; on Godolphin’s position, 741 ; on 
Rivers, 749^7505 Harley, 757-758; 
on Argyll’s leave to quit, 771; on 
Bouchain, 863-865; from Sunderland: 
urging M.’s presence in Vienna, 40; 
from Harley; on party politics, 294; 
from Anne: on Shrewsbury, 677; dis- 
missing him, 742-743 
Goes, Count, and tlae recapture of the 
Netherlands, 138, 139-140; and M.’s 
Viceroyship, 144, 146-147 
Goito, capture of, 1 74 
Goldsmiths* Company, 320 
Goslinga, Sicco van, character of, 83-84; 
defective military judgment of, 84, 
96 n., 97-98, 263; and M.’s Viceroyship, 
145; and thewithdrawal to Brussels, 239 
-240; on M.’s inaction, 263-264, 266, 
870 , 335 . 346, 357 . 8435 TiUy, 270; 
on M. at Anderlecht, 344r-345, 346, 
347; on Oudenarde, 384 et seq., 839; 
on Ae Comincs lines, 397; on the great 
convoy, 403; on Overkirk, 454; on the 
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Scheldt crossing, 462-464; on Ghent 
and Bruges, 465, 466, 839; on the 
Ghent councils, 567-568, 571; and 
Mons, 591, 598, 600; at Malplaquet, 
608, 609-610, 6 1 2, 629, 632, 839; on 
Eugene, 840; in M.’s confidence, 840- 
841 ; before Ne Plus Ultra, 850 et seq.y 
mentioned, 118, 12 1, 267, 329, 3^, 

438. 5 ^ 5 > 567 590 

Gosselies, 238, 268 
Goudrin, Marquis de, 97 
Grametz, M. at, 182-183, 203 
Grammont, 430, 431, 467 
Grand Alliance, the objects of, 34; ebb of 
fortunes of, 39, 40, 67 et seq., 72-73; 
Bavarian hatred of, 43; and Prussian 
troops, 50-51 ; its cohesion restored by 
M., 51-54; leaders at Lisbon, 58; diffi- 
culties of (1706), 71 etseq.’y and the con- 
quest of Belgium, 121; M.’s letters to 
members of, 127 et seq.', the effect of 
Ramillies on, 138; possession of Spanish 
provinces by, 155; varying fortunes of, 
191, 215, 485, 486; defeats of (1707), 
215 et seq., 243; refiisal of its memb^ 
to accept M.’s plans (1708), 401; imder 
M.’s leadership, 473; desire for peace 
(1708-9), 494; ultimattun by, 544, 546, 
548; eflFect of the Barrier Treaty on, 
645; disunity in, 648, 914; replies to 
Anne’s assurances, 736 etseq.', break-up 
of, 830, 991, 995; Torcy on, 874-875, 
920, 923; vindication ofM., 935 etseq.’, 
Eugene made Generalissimo by, 942 
Great Frost, the, 523-524, 560, 562 
Greg, William, treachery of, 308 et seq., 
324; and Harley’s guilt, 315 
Griffin, Lord, 321, 498 and n. 

Grimaldi, G^eral, 342, 344, 365-366, 
467 

Groenwald, the struggle for, 366 et seq., 
370, 37a, 373 

Grumbkow, General Joachim Ernst von, 
on M. and the loss of Ghent, 349 and n., 
350; on M. and Eugene at Oudenarde, 
386-387; on M. at The Hague, 519-520; 
and the Nassau question, 831-832; 
mentioned, 127, 643, 682 n. 
Guadalajara, allied leaders at, 157 
Guards, ist (Grenadier Guards), at 
Ramillies, in, 112, 185; and the 
Jacobite raid, 318, 319; at Oudenarde, 

356 

Guelderland, 51, 68-69 


Guernsey, Charles Churchill governor of, 
179 «. 

Guipuzcoa, 152 

Guiscard (de la Bourlie), Louis, Marquis 
de, and the “descent,” 81 et seq., 81 1; 
attempts to assassinate Harley, 81, 81 1, 
813 etseq.', treachery of, 811-813; and 
St John, 81 1, 922 
Gwynne, Sir Rowland, 53 

Habeas Corpus Act, 318 
^ Hagenau, 82, 88, 137 
* Hague, The, M. at, 26, 42, 54, 75, 79-87, 
132, 140 and n., 468, 469, 799 et seq., 
909-910; value of deliberations at, to 
France, 141; conference at, suggested 
by Joseph I, 306; M.-Eugene-Hemsius 
meeting at, 331 et seq.', Eugene at, 

919 

Haine, river, 591 
Haine-Saint-Perre, 270 
Hal, M.’s advance to, 236, 335 
Halifax, Charles Montagu, first Earl ofi 
and the Barrier Treaty, 74-75, 152; 
hostility to M., 292, 297, 535, 730; 
Admiral Ghtnxhill attacked by, 297; 
and Peterborough, 303; on govern- 
ment policy, 525; appointed to The 
Hague, 730 et seq.', futility of, 756; 
address to continue the war carried by, 
939; and the restraining orders, 946, 
949, 950; appointed Treasurer, 1020; 
mentioned, 53, 70, 399, 903, 907, 
1019 

Hamilton, Colonel Charles, 158, 974 
Hamilton, Sir David, 796 
Hamilton, General Lord George, Earl of 
Orkney, 609 

Hamilton, James Douglas, fourth Duke 
of, English peerage conferred on, 910; 
duel with Mohxm, 974-975, 991 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 740, 934, 1000 
Hanover, M,’s visit to (1705), 50 et seq., 
Anne’s relations with, 52 and 413, 
M. and Eugene at (1708), 334 et seq.. 
Cresset envoy to, 734; Rivers’s mission 
to, 748 et seq.', and the British peace 
policy, 887 et seq., 892-893, 897 et seq., 
914; M.’s association with, 983, 986, 
987 et seq. 

Hanover, Elector of— see George Lewis 
Harcourt, Simon, first Viscount, and 
Harley, 278, 31 1; out of oflSce, 314; 
Lord Chancellor, 1014 
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Hare, Francis, Bishop of Ghichester, oa 
M. at Assdhe, 351; on prisoners at 
Oudenarde, 381; mentioned, 868 
Harlebeck, M. at, 147-148 
Harley, Abigail, 386 n. 

Harley, Edward, on his brother, 739 and 
1024 and n.\ as Auditor of the Im- 
prest, 810, 821; mentioned, 760, 934 
Harley, Robert — see Oxford, Earl of 
Hauterive, 462 

Haversham, John Thompson, first Baron, 
mouthpiece of the ‘Tackers,* 30; 
motion by, concerning the Electress ’ 
Sophia, 36, 51; mentioned, 303, 413, 
426 

Heame, Thomas, on Sacheverell, 661 
Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, on a desirable 
peace, 634; insulted, 736 
Hedges, Sir Charles, 63, 161, 198, 200, 
203, 210, 934 

Heinsius, Anton, and d’A 16 gre, 69, 73; 
and Guiscard, 81; and M.’s Viceroy- 
ship, 146-147; and the battle veto, 263; 
conference with M. and Eugene, 331 et 
seq.\ relations with Torcy, 495-497> 

524, 538 - 533 . 536-537J and the Barrier 
Treaty, 5 i 4 ~ 5 i 5 . 586, 527 529, 

530-531; and Rouill6, 525-526; and 
Article XXXVII, 551, 552; and the 
Spanish question, 682 n.; mentioned, 
140, 839 , 486. 637. 94 °. 948 
Letters from: to Portland: on the 
Barrier Treaty, 530 to M.: giving 
encouragement, 718, 769 n.; on Rivers, 

748-749 

Letters to: from Portland: on Whig 
supremacy, 26; on M., 526; on Article 
XXXVII, 552; from M.; on the ‘de- 
scent,” 81, 132; on French plans (1706), 
89; on Dendermonde, 126-127; on the 
Viceroyship, 147; on Turin, 182; on 
Charles XII, 222; on joining battle, 
264, 589; on Rouill^, 526; on the 
Barrier Treaty, 535 n.; on delaying at 
Ghent, 564; on French strategy, 565, 
567 n.; on the change of government, 
708, 720-721, 74Ln., 757; on the death 
of Joseph I, 802; on criticism of Nc 
Plus Ultra, 855; on the project for 
wintering on the frontier, 868 n.; from 
Goslinga: on Mons, 591; on Malpla- 
quet, 629, 632; from Drummond: on 
M.’s dismissal, 909 

Helchin, 148, 176, 182, 194, 405, 45 1. 497 


Herfelingen, 351-352 
Herlegem, taken by Cadogan, 366; 
French recapture of, 370; again cap- 
tured, 372, 373; mentioned, 368 
Hesse-Gassel, Charles, Landgrave of, 425 
Hesse-Gasscl, Prince Frederick of, in 
Italy, 170, 174; as escort to the great 
convoy, 403; at LUle, 442-443; report 
on Wynendael, 449; and the siege of 
Mons, 591, 592, 593, 599, 635; at 
Malplaquet, 609, 618, 620, 626; men- 
tioned, 425, 854 

Hesse-Darmstadt, Prince George of, at 
the Lisbon Goimcil, 58; at Barcelona, 
60-61; death of, 61, 63 
Heume, 358, 362, 364, 387 
Hill, Abigail — see Masham, Abigail 
Hill, Colonel John, promotion of, 663 ei 
seq., 710 et seq., 746, 765, 769; letter to 
M., 713-714; in command of Quebec 
expedition, 817 etseqr, at Dunkirk, 956, 
997; mentioned, 286 
Hill, Richard, 59 

Hoffmann, Johann Philipp, on Peter- 
borough, 57; and Eugene’s proposed 
command in Spain, 306; on English 
finances, 506-507; on Whig eulogies of 
M., 659; on the Juntilla, 723; on the 
Tories, 724-725; on the elections (1710), 
728, 759-760; on Argyll’s appoint- 
ment, 772; on the cashierment of M.’s 
generals, 773; on M.’s London recep- 
tion, 785; on tire peculation charge, 
934 n.; mentioned, 670, 919, 920 
Holy Roman Empire, in 1706, 39 etseq,, 
47 et seq., 73, 191; and M.’s princely 
rank, 48 et seq.', military and financial 
collapse of, 248; in 1707, 275; short of 
soldiers, 486; resources of, turned from 
Hungary (q.v.), 523; Whig pressure on, 
767, 768; death of the Emperor Joseph^ 
802; difficulties of (1710), 830; un- 
mindful of the Alliance, 886 et seq,', at 
war alone, 992; and tlie Rastadt 
Treaty, 994 
Holywell, M. at, 968 
Hompesdh, General Reynour Vincent, 
surprised by Villars, 842, 843; and M.’s 
dismissal, 916; mentioned, 848, 851, 
852, 854 

Honeywood, General, 772-773 
Hooke, Nathaniel, 317 
Hop, Jacob, 93, 139, 146, 947 
Howe, Emanuel Scrope, 650, 734 
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Htingary, revolt in, Sunderland as media- 
tor, 31, 48, 193; Imperial resources 
drained by, 39, 138, 189; armistice in, 
47, 188-189; M. on, 140; Sea Powers’ 
mediation, 188-189; final phase of, 
263, 523, 830 
Huy, 264, 335, 336 
Huysse, 378 

Ingoldstadt, resistance of, 42 

Inverness, 321 

Ireland, 56, 472, 477 

Isle of Wight, Guiscard’s troops in, 81; 

Erie’s troops in, 333, 35a, 398 
Italy, French conquest of, immin ent, 40, 
72; M.’s plan for allied forces in, 79-80, 
164 n.; Vendfime recalled firom, 13 1; 
gnrl RamiUies, 137-138; French retreat 
from, 173 et seq.; the separate peace 
with, 219-220, 243 

Jacobites, attempted invasion by (1708)1 
317 si seq., 480; general pardon for, 
507-508; and HLarley, 705 
James II, 397, 330, 41a, 671, 680, 81 1, 
9875 990 

James Edward Stuart, the Old Pre- 
tender, Anne’s attitude to, 37, 195, 3891 
41a, 67a; and the Jacobite raid (1708), 
317 et seq., 507-508; at Oudenarde, 
366, 376; M.’s inquiry about, 388; ex- 
pulsion from France demanded, 510, 
535, 538, 882, 883, 993; St John and, 
883, 904, 999, 1006; and M.’8 fall, 985; 
asked to change his religion, 987, 999; 
and the 1715 rising, 1027-1028 
Jandrinol, 98 
Jena, battle of, 86 
J enning s, Admiral Sir John, 647 
Jersey, Edward Villiers, first Earl of, 874, 
879 

John William Friso, Prince of Orange and 
of Nassau-Dietz, at Oudenarde, 375, 
378; at LiUe, 403, 428; at Mortagne, 
574; at Malplaquet, 608, 609, 612, 620; 
at Mons, 635; at Douai, 689; at Aire, 
701; dispute over his inheritance, 831— 
832; death of, 832 

Joseph I, Emperor, Sunderland’s mission 
to, 31, 193, difficulties of (1706), 39 et 
seq.', and M.’s principality, 48, 150; 
and the peace treaty, 51 ; aid to Spain 
oflEered by, 66; and Austrian rights 
in the Netherlands, 138, 140; M. 


appointed Viceroy by, 144 etseq., 494; 
and the Hungarian revolt (q.v.), 189, 
262; and Louis of Baden, 190; and 
Savoy, 218, 219; closure of the Italian 
front by, 219, 243; and Toulon, 219; 
and Ch a r les XII, 226, 274; and 
Eugene’s presence in Spain, 302, 306, 
331; demands of, on France, 537; 
appeal to M., 719; on the Ministerial 
changes, 740-741; death of, 801, 803, 
805, 834; mentioned, 41, 83, 127, 169, 
254, 256, 305, 349, 736 
Judoigne, 95, 97, 113, 115 

Kaiserswerth, 177 

Kent, Henry Grey, Duke of, 677 

Kerkhofif, 462 

King’s Dragoon Guards at RamiUies, 1 16 

La Bassee, 400, 401, 452, 569, 573, 574, 
683 

La Colonie, Colonel Jean-Martin, at 
Ingoldstadt, 42; in Flanders, 43; at 
RamiUies, 97, I02, 103-105, 117; on 
Malplaquet, 606, 615-616; at Denain, 
961 

La FeuUlade, Louis d’Aubusson, Comte 
de, at Turin, 163, 166, 171, 172, 174; 
pursuit of Victor Amadeus, 166-167, 
170; mentioned, 40 
La Gorgue, 573 

La Motte, Comte de, at Mons, 236; 
attempts to intercept the convoy, 446 
et seq., 450; Ghent surrendered by, 467, 
468 

Landau, 42, 82, i 37 > 260, 994 
Landen, 45, 56, 628 
Landrecies, siege of, 957, 958, 961 
Lauter, the, 82, 137 

Leake, Admiral Sir John, and Peter- 
borough, 64, 77; and Baredona, 77; 
activities in 1708, 469-470; men- 
tioned, 58, 564 n. 

L6au, 90 

LeflSnghe, occupied by Erie, 446; 
threatened by Vend6me, 451, 453; 
French capture of, 457; evacuated by 
Grimaldi, 467 
Leghorn, 247 
Leipzig, 220, 228 

Lens, M, at, 400, 40 Ij 835; M-Villars 
manoeuvres on the plains of, 564, 

686, 691, 693 
leopard, the, 320 
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Leopold I, Emperor, 48, 240 
Lerida, 779, 780 

Lessines, M.’s march to, 352, 354, 356; 
occupied by Cadogan, 353; M.’s 
advance from, 355, 357 et seq. 

Lewis, Erasmus, on M. and Hanover, 
412 n.; on the Oudenarde celebra- 
tions, 418; on M.’s generalship, 482; on 
Somers and M., 656; on M.’a exile, 

971-972 

Lichtenstein, Prince of, on Peterborough, 
64; mentioned, 160, 230 
Li^ge, 264 

Lille, Ghamillart sent to, 130, 436; 
sequence of events at, 329-330; Ber- 
wick at, 392, 393, 397; M.’s reasons for 
not braieging at once, 397 et seq.i the 
siege; preparations for, 402 et seq.; 
commencement of, 424 et seg.; manoeu- 
vres of the field armies during, 431 et 
seq., 437-439; French Councils on, 435- 
436, 438-439; M.’s supply problems, 
439, 441 et seq.i the besiegers’ communi- 
cations cut, 441; Luxemboiu'g’s feat, 
444-445, 449; tlie town surrendered, 
455-456; casualties at, 456; the citadel 
still held, 457; final capitulation of, 
464; restored to France, 993; men- 
tioned, 142, 180, 355, 382, 400, 481, 
828 

Limburg, 68, 139, 993 
Limone, 164 

Lincolnshire Regiment, 319 n. 

Lisbon, Counc^ at (1705), 58; the 
‘descent’ troops diverted to, 162, 229; 
naval refitting at, 469 
Lockhart, George, 676, 822 
Lombardy, 163, 218 
Lombedc, 344, 346 

London, financiers of, 27; capture of 
Barcelona hailed in, 63; and the Jaco- 
bite raid, 320-321 
London Gazette, the, 183, 185 
Lorraine, Leopold Joseph Charles, Duke 
of, 69 

Lottum, Count, with Tilly, 269; at 
Oudenarde, 369, 370; at Wameton and 
Comines, 392; at Gavre, 462-463; at 
Toumai, 577, 578; at Malplaquct, 604, 
606, 610, 6n, 613, 617, 618, 622 
Louis XIV, offers of, to Prussia, 51; 
efforts to recapture Gibraltar, 55, 75; 
negotiations with the Dutch, 67, 142, 
498, 525, 532; and d’Alfegre’s mission. 


68 et seq.i and the Spanish situation, 75; 
decision to seek battle, 87-88, 90, 562; 
and news of RamUlies, 1 29-1 30; 
Villeroy dismissed by, 13 1; and Max 
Emmanuel, 151 ; Anne willing to nego- 
tiate with (1706), 152; and the Italian 
campaign, 163, 165 et seq., 219-220; 
reformation of armies by (1707), 215; 
and Charles XII, 222, 249; and the 
bribery of Ministers, 226-227; and 
Toulon, 249, 254-255, 259, 267; 
Rakoezy offered an alliance by, 262; 
and the Jacobite raid, 317; resolves to 
gain the mastery in Flanders (1708), 
330; on the imminence of battle, 335; 
and Oudenarde, 377, 390; provinces of, 
ravaged, 400-401; and LiUe, 424, 426, 
429> 432, 436, 441; Flanders rein- 
forced by, 458; armies ordered to aban- 
don the field by, 464-465; apogee and 
downfall of, 472, ^5; negotiations with 
M., 498 et seq., 535, 877-878; forces 
mustered by (1709), 523; and Philip V, 

524-525. 535. 543. 544. 547. 548, 558, 
941; Allies convinced of defeat of, 530; 
claims made on, 537; peace terms re- 
jected by, 547 et seq.i appeals to French 
public opinion, 558, 559; and Surville, 
580-581; and Toumai, 583; and 
Madame dc Maintenon, 584; revenue 
of, 585; and Douai, 690; and English 
politics, 764-765, 816, 837, 913; and 
the death of Joseph I, 803; death of, 
1028; mentioned, 39, 89, 121, 126, 141, 
178, 181, 182, 214, 257, 394, 537, 563, 
576. 586, 592, 593. 701, 794 

Louis XV, 940, 993 

Louis, Dauphin of France, and the peace 
terms, 542, 548, 550; death of, 939; 
mentioned, 584, 585 

Louis, Prince — see Baden, the Margrave 
of 

Louvain, allied occupation of, iig, 124, 
128, 142, 148; threatened by the 
French, 335; mentioned, 87, 92, 99, 
120, 127, 268 

Low Countries, campaign of 1705 in, 39, 
43; fortifications in, 59; English ex- 
pcnditrire in (1706), 63; M, on French 
intentions in, 89. See also Belgium; 
Flanders; Spanish Netherlands 

Lumley, General Henry, at Ramillics, 
III, 116; and the Jacobite raid, 318; 
at Oudenarde, 373; at Ghent, 518 n,; at 



Toumai, 575; at Malplaquet, 635; 
mentioned, 816, 854 
Luxembourg, fortress of, 151 
Luxembourg, Major-General the Che- 
valier de, at Lille, 445-446, 449, 
575; at Toumai, 575, 586; at Qiaivram, 
591; at Mortagne and Vitry, 686 
Lys, the, 130, 131-133, 176,179, 180, 382, 
565, 574 

Macartney, General George, 
cashiered, 772, 7.73; and the Mohun- 
Hamilton duel, 974, 975 
Madrid, the march on, 58, 59, 77, 156, 
230; Galway m, 156; Charles III in, 
163; offensive against, 517, 522, 780; 
allied evacuation of, 781 
Maestncht, 83, 338, 424, 978 
Maffei, General Alessandro, 113 n., 115 
Maffei, Count Annibale, 1 13 n., 158, 251, 
373, 704 

Maintenon, Fran^oise d’Aubignd, Mar- 
quise de, on the French people, 559- 
560J influence of, 584-585, 764-765; 
mentioned, 131, 151, 549, 550, 

563, 877 
Mainz, 82 

Mahiz, Lothar Franz von Schdnbom, 
Elector of, 980-981 

“Maison du Roi,” at Ramillies, 106, 
X08-109, 1 13, 128, 137; atOudenarde, 
375, 376, 377-378, 380; at Mal- 
plaquet, 6oJ, 624, 628 mentioned, 

89, ”9 

Malaga, battle of, 26 
Malincs, 121, 122, 124 
Malplaquet, battle of, 74, 187, 579 n., 644; 
carnage at, 557, 60^09, 626^27, 
632, 646, 723, 968; origin of, 589; M.’s 
conception of, 601-603; British forces 
engaged in, 603 n.; course of, 604 et 
seq.i cavalry phase of, 624 et seq.; 
allied pirrsuit impossible after, 622- 
623, 632 

Malthus, Dr Daniel, 1012-1013 
Manley, Mrs Mary de la Riviere, and 
Swift and Harley, 795-796, 815-8x6; 
pamphlet on Bouchain by, 868-869; 
fate of, 1018 
Mann, Robert, 927 
Mans^, Sir TBomas, 314, 632, 715 a. 
ManseU, Martha, Lady, 715 and n, 
Mantua, 174 
Marchiennes, 957, 961 


Marchmont, Alexander Campbell, second 
Earl of, 837 

Marie Louise of Savoy-Piedmont, 72 
and n. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, first Duke 
of: 

Biographical references: effects of the 

1705 General Election on, 24; resolves 
to break with the Tories, 25; liaison 
with the Whigs, 26, 170; wife’s influence 
with, 30; and Ailesbury, 44 et seq.; Im- 
perial title of, 48 et seq., 82, 150, 154; 

1706 Government ideal for, 70-71; auti 
Stephens, 86-87, 945 health of, 122, 
123, 266-267, 338, 347, 348, 349, 350, 
35 1 > 352, 394> 402, 408, 437> 462, 469, 
47i» 538, 694, 700, 808, 835, 844, 86i, 
977« 999. 1026, 1029, 1033, 1034. 1037; 
disapprobation of Peterborough, 162, 
229; and the Press, 184-185, 793 etseq^ 
868-869; and the Union, 194-195; 
friendship with, and loyalty to, (^dol- 
phin, 196, 201-202, 208, 2 1 1, 744; 
political worries of, while at war, 201, 
471, 473-474; on his loyalty to Anne, 
207, 293; reception in England (1706), 
2 1 3-2 14; political malice shown against 
(1707), 275 et seq.; Anne estranged 
fix)m, 277-278, 348, 415-416, 417, 471, 
473 et seq., 486, 533, 596, 640 et seq., 
663 et seq., 695, 717 et seq., 727^, 829, 
867-868; Harley’s uncertainty as to, 
278-279; St John’s indebtedness and 
disloyalty to, 279-280, 290, 768, 1021- 
1022; on Abigail Masham, 284; atti- 
tude to the breach between Anne and 
his wife, 285 et seq.; wish to retire, 288, 
327, 408-409, 416-417, 468, 641, 721; 
and the prosecution of Admiral Chur- 
chill, 291-292, 297, 298, 474 et seq.; 
conditions facing (November 1707), 
299 et seq.; levfies oi^ 300, 721, 1025; 
most memorable Parliamentary per- 
formance of, 303 et seq.; and the fall of 
Harley, 309 et seq,; resignation and re- 
instatement of, 313-314; and the 
Jacobite raid, 317 et seq.; Whig suspi- 
cions of, allayed, 32i;positionof (1708), 
473 et seq.; contempt for both parties, 
487; wish for peace, 497 rt rsg. ; relations 
with Saint-Gennains, 497, 539, 983, 
^/fietseq.; and the Whigs (1708-9), 505 
et seq.; wager with Grumbkow, 520; 
visits to England, 525, 531; accused of 
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prolonging the war, 624, 634, 868; life 
appointment as Captain - General 
sought by, 639 et s 6 q.\ attempts to en- 
list Shrewsbury in the Government, 
657-658; extolled by Parliament, 659; 
Masham’s dismissal demanded by, 664 
et seq.\ on the Shrewsbury appoint- 
ment, 672; considered essential for 
peace, 706; appeals on behalf of 
, Sunderland, 7 1 4, 729 ; dismissal forecast 
by the French, 727; and Godolphin’s 
dismissal, 743-744; position imder the 
Tory Administration, 768 et seq.\ 
affronts offered to, 771 et seq.\ self- 
abasement to save his wife’s offices, 
796-797; relations with Harley, 865- 
866, 868 et seq., 892-893, 971-973; 
and the Commission of Accounts, 893 
et seq., 909-910, 931-932; return to 
, England (1711), 898; dismissal of, 

910 et seq.’, attitude to this, 915-916; 
the reactions of others, 916 et seq.; 
Eugene with, in London, 921 et seq.; 
and the peculation charge, 929 et seq.; 
Poulett cliallenged by, 950 et seq.; 
protests against the separate peace, 967, 
968; retirement to the country, 968- 
969; self-exile of, 969 et seq., 977 et seq.; 
suits against, 971; and the Mohun- 
Hamilton duel, 975; Continental re- 
ception of, 977, 978, 980-981; inti- 
mates of, 983-984; relations with 
Hanover, 986 et seq.; arrangements 
made by, for action following Anne’s 
death, 988 et seq., looi; extruded from 
Mmdelheim, 994; and the death of his 
daughter Elizabeth, 999; returns to 
England, 1002 et seq., 1016-1017; atti- 
tude of George I to, 1019-1020; status 
and influence under George I, 1024 et 
seq.; decline of, 1026, 1027; and the 
1715 rising, 1027; at Blenheim 
Palace (1716-22), 1029 et seq.; death 
of, 1036 etseq. 

Character and characteristics: desire 
for appreciation, 24, 184; courtesy 
shown to opponents and prisoners of 
war, 43-44, 134, 150; attitude to 
money, 49, 266, 339 - 340 , 389, 425> 499 
et seq,, 520, 521, 533, 540-541, 636, 

775, 894, 938; tendency to depression, 

84, 87, 89, 201, 345, 348, 349, 350, 695, 
696-697, 808, 809, 833; sdflessness, 85- 
86, 89, 145 et seq., 153-154, 185, 373; 

• 
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power of seeing his opponent’s view- 
point, 88-89, 430; keeping himself fit, 
92, 1029; mood before Ramillies, 94; 
patience and calm, 94, 140, 188, 555, 
664, 733, 844, 852, 915; beloved by his 
troops, 109, 861-862; religion, 125; 
patriotic self-sacrifice, 145 et seq,; a 
monument of practical sagacity, 224; 
generosity, 279, 291, 466; sombre 
fatalism, 285; dissimulation, 303, 307, 
988; without illusions, 410; fortitude, 
tenacity, 423, 769, 916; pleasure in 
perquisites, 427; as a worker, 504; 
humaneness, 629, 1030; indolence in 
later years, 999 

Diplomatic occupations: Dutch ad- 
vised to reject French peace overtures, 
and the mission to Vienna, 40 et seq., 
46 et seq.; tour of (1705), 50 et seq.; 
Grand Alliance saved by, 54; attitude 
to the Peninsular war, 65-66, 51 1, 553, 
637-638; French bribe offered to, 68, 
69, 499 et seq., 533; copious correspon- 
dence of, 73; views on the Dutch 
claims, 74 et seq.; actions on the capi- 
tulation of Belgium, 1 2 i-i 22 ; converaa- 
tion with Goes on Hapsburg claims, 
139-140; ruthlessness of political aims, 
140; on the value of territorial gains, 
141 ; and tlie Viceroyalty of the Nether- 
lands, 144 at seq., 515 at seq., 529, 531; 
negotiations with the Elector of 
Bavaria, 150 et seq.; opposition to the 
Barrier Treaty, 152-153, 5 i 3 - 5 i 4 » 
5i5» 5«9-530, 53 L 534) 643; negotia- 
tions witli Charles XII, 222 et seq., 237, 
274-275; first meeting with Count 
Piper, 223; and gifts to Ministers, 227 
et seq.; on his choice from four kings,- 
228; on Al m anza, 236; aims countered 
by Peterborough, 271; on Peterborough 
at Soignies, 272-273; regarded by Anne 
as Minister and General, 413; gift for 
using the vices and virtues of others, 
466; authority in Holland and Britain 
assessed, 494 et seq.; interview with 
Pesters, 495; unaware of the Hemsius- 
Torcy conversations, 496, 499; per- 
sonal efforts for peace, 497 et seq., 637; 
Heinsius’s divergence from, 514-515; 
unaware of the Moerdyk conversations, 
526; decline of power, 526, 535, 555, 
558) 571; instructions to, on peace 
negotiations, 527, 530; and the Rouill6 
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disojssiona, 527 et seq.\ colleague pleni- 
potentiary asked for, 534; meeting with 
Torcy, 538-539; on the government of 
France, 550; and Article XXXVII, 
550 et seq.\ criticisms of his judgment, 
555; on cautionary towns in Spain, 637; 
efforts to enable the Conference to reas- 
semble, 637-639; conversations with 
Robethon (1711), 799 et seq.', opposi- 
tion to a separate peace, 896 
Letters: see also under Gk)dolphin and 
States-General of Holland 
Letters from: to Anne: on Godolphin, 
29; on Sunderland, 206, 414; on 
Somers, 323; on joining battle, 334; 
on the ‘make use’ phrase, 415; on his 
wish to retire, 422-423; demanding 
Mrs Masham’s dismissal, 665-667; on 
Hill’s appointment, 667-668; on his 
own dismissal, 91 2-91 3; to Wratislaw: 
on Italy, 42, 245; on opening the 1706 
campaign, 84; on hopes of victory, 93; 
suggesting tlie removal of Bayreuth, 
261; on Victor Amadeus, and Toulon, 
257-258; on Eugene’s presence in 
Spain, 302; to Max Emmanuel; on 
hunting facilities, 43-44; on the return 
of captured letters, 150; to Hedges, 63; 
to d’ Alegre, 73-74; to Heinsius : on the 
‘descent,’ 81, 132; on French inten- 
tions (1706), 89; on Dendermonde, 
126-127; on his plans (1706), 132; on 
the proffered Viceroyship, 147, 148; 
on Charles XII, 223; on the desirability 
of battle, 264, 589; on preparations for 
1709 campaign, 5i8n.; onRouill6, 526; 
on Townsend, 535 on Article 
XXXVIl, 552; on the war in Spain, 
553; on delaying at Ghent, 564; on 
VUlars’s orders, 565; on blockade 
measures, and GosHnga, 567 n.; on 
Sunderland’s dismissal, 708; on the 
victorious Tories, 720-721, 741 on 
the elections (1710), 757; on ihe death 
of Joseph I, 802; on the Prince of 
Orange, 832 n.; on Ne Plus Ultra, 855; 
to Frederick I: on his ruined plans, 83; 
on the standstill of Prussian troops, 83 1 ; 
to Joseph I; on his ruined plans, 83; 
after Oudenarde, 127; to Sarah, 
Duchess of M.: on his children, and 
strategy, 84-85; on Stephens, 86, 94; 
on Ramillies, and Bringfield, 1 22-1 23, 
124-125; on the submission of Belgium, 


125-126; on Peterborough, 162, 275; 
on the capture of Cadogan, 179; on hb 
love for Eugene, 182; on the building 
at Woodstock, 183, 288, 289, 754, 771, 
835; on the Press attacks, 188; on 
Sunderland’s appointment, 200-201; 
on hb loyalty to Anne, 207-208, 408, 
416; on hb feeling for Godolphin, 208; 
on Galway, 236; on the desirability of 
battle, 264; on Peterborough at 
Soignies, 273; on conditions at Mel- 
dert, 288-289; on Godolphin and 
Harley, 289-290; on Prior, 291; show- 
ing hb attitude to the Whigs, 292-293, 
414; while awaiting the arrival of 
Eugene, 337-338, 3391 Miarl- 
borough House, 340; on Oudenarde, 
382; on Vend6me at Ghent, 393-394; 
containing a phrase offensive to Anne, 
41 1 ; on Anne’s imofficial advbers, 415; 
on hb wish to retire, 416-417; advbing 
care in their actions, 420-421; on 
LiUe, 426, 439; on the Minbterial plate, 
427; on Venddme’s movements, 429- 
430; predicting French actions, 430- 
431; on Ghent, 467-468; on the terror 
of the 1708 campaign, 471; on Admiral 
Churchill, 475; on preparations for hb 
return to England (1709), 547-548; 
on hb desire for peace, 552-553; on 
Toumai, 575, 576-577; on hb corre- 
spondence with Anne, 596; on Mal- 
plaquet, 627, 632-633; on Mons, 635- 
636; on Anne and Sunderland, 647; on 
her breach with Anne, 650; on Somer- 
set and Argyll, 674; on Shrewsbury’s 
appointment, 679; on conditions in 
^gland, 682 on hb march to Lens, 
689; on sickness at Bdthune, 700; on 
Shrewsbury’s good faith, 710, 757; on 
Sunderland’s dismissal, 716; on avoid- 
ing Anne, 719-720, 733; on Halifax’s 
appointment, 730; on Eugene, and 
allied replies to Anne’s assurances, 736; 
on the ^vers mission, 749-750; on ihe 
Elector of Hanover, 752; on the 1710 
elections, 757 and n.; on hb service 
under the Tories, 770; on the censor- 
ship of their letters, 806-807; on Mrs 
Manley’s pamphlet, 868; on the pros- 
pects of retirement, 870; on her decision 
to join him in exile, 979-^980; to Harley; 
on the imminence of battle (May 19, 
1706), 93; on the Press, 185, 186, 187, 
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i88j 869 j on the Rhine aitny, a6i; on 
a general exchange of prisoners, a66; 
on Blenheim Palace, 808 j on Guiscard, 
814; on Bouchain, 866; on his exclu- 
sion from peace negotiations, 870; re- 
questing special Customs facilities, 
870-871; on the Commission of 
Accounts, 896-897; on their last meet- 
int, 97a; to Btilow, 93; to Hop, 93; to 
Wartenburg, 94; to Eugene: on 
Ramillies, 137-128; ordering him to 
hasten to Maestricht, 338; to the Mar- 
grave of Baden, on Ramillies, ia8; to 
Slingelandt: on avoiding a hasty peace, 
153-153; on Villars on the plains of 
Lens, 691; to Peterborough: on pros- 
pects in Spain, 155; inviting him to 
Soignies, 272; to Norris, 245; to 
NoyeUes, 245; to SinzcndorflF: on the 
invasion of France, 345-246; on the 
Rhine disaster, 361; to Chetwynd: on 
munition supplies, 246; on Toulon, 
248; to the Margi'ave of Bayreuth, 360- 
261; to de Janus, 261-262; to the Com- 
tesse de Lionne, 265-266; to the Mar- 
quis du Plessis-Chdtillon-Nonant, 265; 
to Chamillart, 266; to Count Maffei, 
273-274, 406, 659; to Rehbinder, 274; 
to Sunderland: on military prospects for 
1708, 374; on conditions at Lille, 453; 
to Stanhope, on naval strategy, 395; 
to Halifax, 399; to Boyle: on the 
‘descent,’ 403; on French intentions 
(1709), 522; to Gadogan: on the great 
convoy, 403; on paying money in lieu 
of food, 452; to Webb, on Wynendael, 
449-450; to Admiral Churchill, de- 
manding his resignation, 475-476; 
to Berwick, on peace proposals, 497- 
498, 499-500, 503; to Townshend: on 
Rouill6, 551; on the Spanish question, 
554; on Ramillies, 628 n.; on Villars’s 
intention to join battle, 694-695; to 
Walpole, on army promotion, 713; to 
Stair, on the dissolution of Parliament, 
761; to St John, on the French posi- 
tions (May 1711), 833; to the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts, on his perquisites, 
894-895; to Robethon; on his dismissal, 
916; on his appointment as G.-in-G., 
998; on his return to England, 1003; 
to Albemarle, Hompesch, and Schulen- 
brirg, on his dismissal, 916; to the 
Duchess of Montagu, 1035 


Letters to: from Anne: on proposals 
for inviting the Hanoverian family to 
England, 52; on Sunderland’s appoint- 
ment, 205-206; on Godolphin’s dis- 
missal, 31 1, 743; on Somers, 332; 
complaining of Sunderland, 326; on 
his wish to retire, 327; of congratula- 
tion on Oudenarde, 410; on his anger 
against Mrs Masham, 640-641; from 
Charles III: on conditions in Spain 
(1705), 64-65; on A lm a n za, 234-235; 
on the Viceroyalty, 494, 515-516; from 
St John; on Guiscard, 80; assuring him 
of his friendship, 816; from Frederick I, 
82-83; from Peterborough, on affairs 
in Spain, 159-160; from Rakoczy, on 
the effects of M,’s victories, 189; from 
the Margrave of Baden, on the strength 
of his army, 190; from Wratislaw: on 
Toulon, 248; on Rouill6, 526; from 
Eugene: on Toulon, 251 ; on tlie death 
of Joseph I, 802; from Ghetwynd, on 
events before Toulon, 250-251; from 
Harley: of self-justification, 293-294; 
on Guiscard, 812; on Anne’s loyalty to 
the Alliance, 866; protesting his friend- 
ship, 866; on Britain’s burden, 868; on 
Press attacks, 869; from Berwick, on 
peace proposals, 498, 502; from Boyle, 
on subscription of llie Bank, 506 
from Smrderland: on subscription of 
the Bank, 507 n.; on the 1710 elections, 
757; from M.’s spy in Paris, 549 - 5 r) 0 > 
559. 560, 562-563, 570, 582-587, 592, 
from Heinsius: on the war in Spain, 
553; urging him not to retire, 718; on 
Rivei-s, 748-749; on Godolphin’s dis- 
missal, 769 n.; from Graggs: on his 
Gaptain-Generalcy, 636; on the 1710 
elections, 762; from Gowper, on his 
Gaptain-Generalcy, 640; from Wal- 
pole: on HiU’s promotion, 711, 713; on 
Iris regard for the Duchess of M., 712; 
from Hill, 713-714; from Somers, 715; 
from Joseph I, urging him not to retire, 
719; from Robethon, on Bothmar, 
750 from Travers, on the Woodstock 

election, 763 from Brydges; of 
thanks, 823 n.; on peace negotiations, 
880 n., 881 n.; on the Accounts inquiry, 
930; from Stair, on Anne’s reception of 
the winter concentration plan, 836 n; 
from Goslinga, 843; from the Duchess 
of Montagu, 1035 
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Military references; Blenlieim victory 
disparaged (1705), 34, 153; reputation 
enhanced, 39; attention concentrated 
on the Italian llieatre (1706), 41; and 
the use of sea-power, 56, 396, 469; 
‘great design* of, for a march into 
Italy, 79; authority granted for this, 79 
and Dutch terms for their support, 
80; proposed ‘descent’ Under Guis- 
card, 80 et seq.; the Italian scheme des- 
troyed, 8a; Dutch conditions for 
reinforcing Eugene, 83; accused by 
Goslinga of prolonging the war, 84, 
397; comradeship with Eugene, 86, 
385> 389. 598. 605, 646, 693, 775; 
departure for headquarters, 87; 
Chamillart on, 88; French strategy of 
1706 anticipated by, 89; Villeroy 
detailed to confront, in Brabant, 89; 
plans changed by the French passage 
of tlie Dyle, ga; knowledge of tire 
terrain, 93-93; battle proclaimed to be 
imminent by, 93-94; the battle of 
Ramillies, 95 et seq,', artillery of, 95, 
g8, 1 03 , 103; dispositions adopted by, 
97-98; advance after the cannonade, 
98; position in second part of the 
battle, 105; cavalry transferred to his 
left wing, 105, 107; charges led by, 107, 
108; unhorsed and remounted, 108 et 
seq.', Orkney ordered to retire by, m 
et seq,; transference of right-wing in- 
fantry to the centre, iia-113; central 
conception of the battle, 113; pause in 
battle during re-formation of cavalry, 
114; the pursuit delayed at Mddert 
1 18; Belgium conquered by, i ig etseq.; 
objectives after Ramillies, 131, 135; 
forces augmented by garrison troops, 
13S; across Villeroy’s communications 
with France, i sa; accounts ofRamilUes, 
133 et seq,, 137-138; on his lack of 
cannon, 135, 136, 143; congratulations 
received by, 138-139; end of the 
strategic pursuit, 131; dependence on 
waterways, 131-133; encamped at 
Arsele, 133 et seq.; French attitude to, 
135; Dutch attitude to, 139; and the 
Viccroyalty, 144 etseq,, 515 etseq., 539, 
53 1 ; causes and effects of Dutch distrust 
of, J53; reports to, of the Spanish cam- 
paign, 158 et seq.; on distrust of Peter- 
borough, 160; failure of Guiscard’s 
‘descent,* i6a; reinforced, 176; at the 


assault on Menin, 177-178; the reason 
for Gadogan’s release, 179; decision to 
seize Dendermonde, 180; joy at 
Eugene’s victory at Turin, 183; and 
Granstoun’s promotion, 187; plan 
(1707) for the double invasion of 
France, 316 et seq.; attitude to the 
Spanish theatre, 317, 301, 331, 51 1, 
543; Toulon the central aim of, 317; 
the divergent Imperialist policy, 318; 
his kind of war, 335; disposition and 
strength of (May 1707), 336; with- 
drawal to Brussels, 339, 363; reasons 
for this, 340; on Villars’s sudden move 
on the Rhine, 343; reliance on Eugene 
disappointed, 347; the cost of Toulon 
to, 359; enforced inactivity in Flanders, 
359-360; efforts to stem the invasion of 
Germany, 360 et seq.; attempts to pro- 
cure freedom of action, 363 etseq.; abor- 
tive manoeuvres against Vendfime, 
368 et seq.; march ftom Meldert to 
Soignies, 368 etseq.; Harley’s thoughts 
on the fiituxc of, 379; conception of the 
1708 campaign, 300; Flanders the 
decisive theatre, 300, 301, 304; and 
Eugene’s presence in Spain, 301 et seq.; 
and the Jacobite raid, 317 et seq.; at 
Ghent, 333 et seq,; facing the French 
concentration rotmd Mons, 333, 335; 
the campaign of 1708, 339 et seq.; 
sequence of events of, 339-330; con- 
ference with Heinsius and Eugene on 
strategy, 331 et seq.; Rhine army rein- 
forced by, 334; strength _ of, near 
Brusseb (June), 335; anticipation of 
Venddme’s moves, 335; at Terbanck, 
335-336; while awaiting Eugene’s 
arriv^, 337 et seq.; on his reinforcement 
by the Mosdle army, 340-341; and 
pro-French conspiracies in Belgium, 
343; at Anderlect, 344 et seq.; reasons 
for not attacking Albergotti, 347; the 
march to Assche, 347, 348; and the loss 
of Ghent and Bruges, 34^50; joined 
by Eugene and Cadogan, 349; plans 
made with Eugene, 350-351; at Les- 
sines, 35s, 354; general situation (July 
10), 354-355; the battle of Oudenarde, 
356 et seq.; naarch to the Scheldt, 358- 
359, 36a; artillery of, 361 and n. ; inf a n try 
ordered to cross the Scheldt by, 36a; 
anxiety of, 369; Eugene placed m 
conunand of the right wing, 370; 
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manceuvr^ to relieve Eugene, 370, 
373; hard pressed in the centre, 375; 
French army almost surrounded, 375; 
cease-fire order by, 378; on his victory, 
381-382, 390-391; strategic position 
after Oudenarde, 381-383; council of 
war in Oudenarde, 382 et seq.\ detrac- 
tors on the battle, 385 et seq.\ frugality 
in the field, 389-390; Wameton- 
Gomines lines levelled by, 392-3935 
at Werwicq, 393 et seq.-, and the French 
in Ghent, 393 et seq., 399-401 ; and the 
supply convoys, 394 et seq., 403 et seq.-, 
reasons for not encircling Lille at once, 
397-398; plan for a ‘descent* on 
Abbeville, 398-399, 401, 402; Artois 
ravaged by, 400; at Helchin, 405; the 
siege of lille, 424 seq.', forecasts of 
French movements, 430-431; disposi- 
tions before Lille, 43!?-433; reluctant 
to entrench, 433-434; facing Venddme 
at heavy odds, 436; hope of a general 
engagement, 437; an offensive desired 
by, 438; uneasiness over the engineers, 
439, 443, 445-446; isolated, 44.1; and 
the convoy from Ostend, 446 et seq.\ 
and the credit for Wynendael, 449-450; 
at Roulers, 451, 454-4555 supplies to, 
451-453; Ae Scheldt line forced by, 
462 et seq., 503; effects of this, 464-465; 
and the recapture of Ghent and Bruges, 
465 et seq,, 503; qualities displayed by, 
during the 1708 campaign, 470-471; 
military command imdisputcd, 473; 
Parliamentary thanks to, 506; rein- 
forcement of, 506, 509-510; the 1709 
campaign, 518 et seq.', preparatiom for, 
518 et seq., 534; strength of his concen- 
tration at Ghent (June), 563; strategic 
position, 565-566; councils of war at 
Ghent, 566-567; new offensive spirit of, 
588-589; next objective of, 589-591; 
the siege of Mons, 589 et seq., 634 et seq.’, 
march from Toumai to Mons, 591- 
592; position of (September 7), 593; 
no fixed plan of action, 594; aims to 
induce Villars to fight, 595, 597; the 
battle of Meilplaquet, 60 1 et seq.', con- 
ception of, 601-603; dispositions of, 
603; position behind the Grand 
Battery, 605-606, 61 1, 613, 6i8; with 
Auvergne’s cavalry, 610; with the left 
wing, 612; with the right wing, 
617-^18; orders given by, 6i8; near 


the redans, 622; and life Gaptain- 
Generalcy, 639 et seq.', the siege of 
Douai, 679, 686, 689 et seq.', the 1710 
campaign, 681 et seq.', strength of, 
681 n., 698; alternatives before, 683 
et seq.; advance to Douai, 687-688; 
mancEuvres with Villars on the plains 
of Lens, 691 et seq.; officers disaffected, 
697-698, 773; and the decision not to 
besiege Arras, 699, 700, 702; political 
deterrents to vigorous action, 700; tlie 
campaign a disappointment, 702; and 
army promotions, 710 et seq., 765, 768- 
769; xirged to make political capital 
from battle, 715; Anne on retaining 
him in command, 717, 724; entreaties 
to, to continue in command, 718-719, 
729; treatment of, in Brussels, 721-722; 
rumours of supersession of, 748; Army 
attitude to, 773-774s 861, 918-919; 
on the continuance of his service, 797, 
799; and the Quebec expedition, 810- 
8n, 816, 830; the 1711 campaign, 828 
et seq.; arrangements for, 828 et seq.; 
and the Prussian troops, 831-832; and 
the Prince of Anlialt, 832-833; position 
of (May), 833-834; strength of, 833, 
834; at Vimy Ridge, 835; conduct of 
this campaign, 835; plans for winter 
quarters, 835 et .seq.; tlie forcing of the 
Ne Plus Ultra lines, 840 et seq.; Villars 
forced to destroy Arleux by> 842-843; 
further preparations for the assault, 
843 et seq.; feint towards Villars, 845- 
846; diversion of forces eastward, 846 
et seq.; tire march to Arleux, 848 et seq.; 
decision to cross the Scheldt, 854 et seq.; 
finest stratagem and manoeuvre, 857; 
the siege of Bouchain, 858 et seq.; and 
the attack on Albergotti, 86 1; lines of 
circumvallation built by, 862-863; on 
the enemy’s superiority, 863; the Gow 
Path taken, 863-865; last conquest and 
command, 856; tributes to, 871 and n.; 
pride in this campaign, 872; Torcy on 
the position of, 877; the choice before, 
893; dismissal of, 912 et seq.; on sieges 
and battle, 949; appointed G.-in-G. by 
the Elcetor of Hanover, 998; fully rein- 
stated, 1 01 9-1 020; military work in 
1714, 1025-1026; and the 1715 rebel- 
lion, 1027 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, Whig- 
gism of, 25, 32, 33, 197, 208, 28a, 464, 
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666, 708, 100a, 1034; estrangement 
from Anne, 33, 85, 197 etseq., aog, 210, 
278, 282 et seq., 288, 407, 417 et seq., 
473 j 474 > 486j 533 > 641, 649 etseq., 663, 
675 et seq., 792, 796-797; and M.’s 
Imperial title, 48; on Anne’s aversion 
to Hanover, 52 n,', gift to the Electress 
Sophia, 53; relations with Peter- 
borough, 57, i6i-i6a; and Sunder- 
land’s appointment, 197 et seq.; and 
Arme’s choice of bishops, 280; on the 
climax of her relations with Mrs Mas- 
ham, 287-288; benevolence to the Hill 
family, 316, 8x8; desire for a great 
hoixse in London, 339-340; and Anne’s 
secret Jacobitism, 41a; and the incident 
of the missing jewels, 417 etseq.; powers 
behind, 420; at the death of Prince 
George, 478 et seq.; on M.’s position in 
1710, 666; last audience with Anne, 
675 et seq,; urged to return to Court, 
708-709; and Walpole, 711, 712, 973- 
974, X030, X039; and Shrewsbury, 732; 
on St John, 775; dismissed from office, 
783, 792, 796-797; OH M.’s dismissal, 
9x4; at ffie death of Godolphin, 973- 
974; with M. in exile, 979 etseq.; returns 
to England, 1003, 1004-1006, 1016; 
quarrels of, 1030; and the South Sea 
Bubble, 1032-1033; estrangement from 
her daughters, 1032, 1034-1035, X037; 
accused of Jacobite sympathies, X033- 
1034; on M.’s death, 1037; later life of, 
103^x039; mentioned, 94, 184, 226, 
476, 869, I 025 > 1029 

Letters ; correspondence with her hus- 
band— jea under Marlborough, Duke of 

Letters from; to Aime: on Sunder- 
land’s appointment, 197 ef seq.; en- 
closing one from M., 20^09; on the 
jewel incident, 418; on her comment at 
^St Paul’s, 419; on Prince George, 478; 
to Maynwaring; on M. and Mrs 
Masham, 666; on the Whigs-in 1710, 
708; to Godolphin, on Ble nheim Palace, 
771; to her cousin Jennings, on her 
travels in Europe, 980 et seq.; to Mrs 
Clayton, on her return to England, 
1004-XO05 

Letters to: from Peterborough, 57, 
1 61-162; finm Anne; on her attitude 
to the Whigs, 37; on Stephens, 86; on 
the miswritten word, 199; c h idi n g 
Sarah for her friendship with Mrs 


Masham, 28X-282; in defence of Mrs 
Masham, 284, 419; on the St Paul’s 
incident, 4x8-419; on M.’s credit with 
her, 4x9; on Prince George’s funeral, 

479- 480; from Godolphin, 679 
Marlborough House, 340, 835, 932 
Marque, stream, 405, 439 

Marsin, Ferdinand, Marshal de, M. on, 
85. 87; position of (May 1706), 89; at 
Blenheim, 99; reinforcement of Villeroy 
by, 126, 128, 130; Vend6me on, 165; 
and the siege of Turin, 169 et seq.; 
death of, 173, 174; on his expectation 
of death, 1 74 

Mary of Modena, 317 n., 412, 508, 985 
Masham, Abigail (rde Hill), appointed 
dresser to Anne, q8i; the growth of her 
influence and the consequent aliena- 
tion of the Duchess of M., 281 et seq., 
3x4, 407, 408, 409, 412, 4x7 et seq., 
476, 479 et seq., 503, 645-646, 650, 
663-664, 7x2, 902; and Harley, 283, 
299* 309* 416, 480, 645-646, 653 etseq., 
669, 670, 745, 756, 1008; M. and, 283, 
420, 425 et seq., sgS, 640,647, 664 etseq.; 
marriage of, 285, 286; accoimts of, 286, 
287; Keeper of the Privy Purse, 797; 
‘and the Qpebec expedition, 817, 8x8, 
820; on conditions for peace, 897; “the 
governess of Dunkirk,” 956; and the 
Secret Service Funds, 1007; and St 
John, 1008; afto: Anne’s death, 1017- 
X018; mentioned, 887, 762 
Letters from: to Harley: on an en- 
counter with the Duchess of M., 286- 
287; on Anne and the Duchess of M., 

480- 481; on access to Anne, 645-646, 
707 

Masham, Samuel, first Baron, marriage 
to Abigail Hill, 285-286; promotion of, 
668, 779; raised to the peerage, 9x3 
Matignon, Marshal, 361, 379 
Maubeuge, 142, 271, 634, 635, 636, 843, 
844 

Max Emmanuel — see Bavaria, Elector of 
Maynwaring, Arthur, and the Duchess of 
M., 708-709, 7x4-7153 869 
Meadows, Sir Philip, 734 
Medavi, General, 171, 174 
Medina, Sir Solomon, and M.’s per- 
quisites, 894, 93 X 

Mediterranean Sea, English command of, 
56, 244. 258, 296, 472, 479, 5 aa. 993; 
mentioned, 3x8, 469 
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Medlfy, The, 794 

Meldert, M. at, 92, 118, 259, 262, 266 
Memorial of the Church of England, The 
(Drake), 27, 184 

Menin, the siege of, 176-178; safe arrival 
of the siege-train at, 405, 449, 573; 
mentioned, 126, 142, 143, 346, 353, 

565 

Mercurius Politico, 183, 184 
Merdorp, 95 

Methuen, Sir Paul, on Almanza, 235; 

mentioned, 55, 156 
Meuse, river, 1 41 -142, 336 
Middleton, Charles, second Earl of, 498 
and n., 985 

Milan, 175; Treaty of, 219-220, 230 
Mincio, river, 163, i68, 170 
Mindelheim, prindpsility, history of 
(1704-1712), 48-50, 994; offered to the 
Elector by M., 150, 154; M. in, 982; 
mentioned, 971 
Minorca, 469, 470, 880, 993 
Moder, line of tire, 82 
Moerdyk, Franco-Dutch discussions at, 

525, 526, 527 j 726 

Mohtm, Charles, fifth Baron, and Poulett, 
951; duel with Hamilton, 974-975> 

991 

Molesworth, Robert (later first Viscount), 
at Ramillies, 1 09-1 10 and on a 
stratagem of M., 459-460; on the 
“prodigious” campaign, 466 
Monaco, 251 
Moncalieri heights, 174 
Mons, proposed surrender of, 151; Ven- 
ddme’s forces near, 236, 268, 270; 
Venddme’s stratagem with, 238, 240; 
French concentration near (1708), 330, 
335; Berwick at, 396, 404; siege of, 
589 et seq., 634, 635, 636; mentioned, 
142, 430, 464, 575 
Mons-en-P^vfile, 431 
Mont Saint-Andri, plateau of, 95 
Montagu, John, second Duke of, 1025 
Montagu, Mary, Duchess of (nie Chur- 
chill), 57, 1025, 1031 n., 1035 
Montclcgrc, 233 

Montesquieu, Due de (d’Artagnan), 
retreats bdbre M. (April 1710), 685 
ei seq.’, at Arleux and Maubeuge, 843, 
844, 850; mentioned, 586, 593 
Moore, Arthur, 728, 810, 821, 1007, 1008 
Moor^gem, 372 
Mortagne, 574, 686 


Moselle, river, allied feint on, 333; Ber- 
wick undeceived by, 336 
Muhlacker, 260 
Murcia, 230 

Murray, Major-General, at Ramillies, 
109, no; near Ghent, 342, 344 

Namur, M.’s intrigue concerning, 90; 
French retreat to, after Ramillies, 1 1 7, 
12 1 ; proposed surrender of, 151; men- 
tioned, 270, 353, 355, 456 
Naples, Imperial designs on, 218-219, 
241, 245, 246, 248, 271; Whig attitiide 
to, 512; Philip V and, 524, 527, 528, 
539; mentioned, 166 
Nassau inheritance, the dispute over, 
831-832 

Nassau-Dietz, Prince of Orange and of— 
see John William Friso 
Nassau-Woudenberg, Count Cornells 
vdn, 961 

Natzmer, General, on M. at Assche, 350; 
on the Scheldt crossing, 358; at 
Oudenarde, 365, 368, 370, 374, 376; on 
the Sens6e, 854 

NePlus Ultra line, the forcing of, 842 etseq. 
Netherlands, llie— Dutch Republic; 

Low Countries; Spanish Netherlands 
Mw Atlantis, The (Manley), 795 
Newcastle, John Holies, Duke of, 26, 320, 
322, 323, 703, 7i4» 717* 747-748, 756, 
812, 813, 825 
Nice, 72, 167, 247, 252 
Nieuport, 126, 131, 133, 134, 140, 142 
176, 384, 442, 445, 451, 458 
Nimwegen, 141, 176 
Ninove, 342, 344, 347, 404 
Nivellcs, 150, 239, 335 
Noailles, Anne-Jules, Due de, 215, 560 
NSrdlingcn, 260 

Norken, river, 362, 364, 366, 378 
Norris, Admiral Sir John, 244, 245, 5649., 
799 

North’s regiment, Lord, 319 and n, 
Northumberland, George Fitzroy, Duke 
of, 663 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, second Earl 
of, Whigs supported by, 899-901, 902, 
905; and the restraining orders, 950; 
mentioned, 32, 36, 304, 717 
Noyelles, Count, 230, 245 n. 

Obouro, 592 

Observator, the, on M., 186 sf seq. 
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Occasional Conformity Bill, Whig atti- 
tide to (171 1), 900, 90a; mentioned, 25, 
33, 38, a8o, 646, 745 
October Club, the, 786, 787, 800, 827 
Offus, 99, too, 105, iia, 113, 185 
Oglio, river, 170 
Okolicsany, Paul, 262 
Onod, Diet of, 262 

Orange, Prince of~w« John William Friso 
Oxford, Edward Russell, Earl of, 26, 647, 
759 » 761 

Orkney, George Hamilton, first Earl of, 
Ailesbury on, 45; at Ramillies, 105, 
no et seq ., 1x6, 1x8, X85; at the Dyle, 
1x9; at Menin, X77; and the Jacobite 
raid (1708), 319 and n .\ and Saint- 
Ghislain, 59 x and n .', at Malplaquet, 
597, 604, 606, 6x0, 61 X, 618-6x9, 625 
Orleans, Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of, 
X70, 940 and n . 

Orleans, Philip II, Duke of, given com- 
mand in ItsJy, X65; and the siege of 
Turin, 166 et.seq.\ in Spain, 215, 230, 
23 X, 790; and the death of the Dauphin, 
940-94XJ as Regent, X028j mentioned, 
588 

Ormonde, James Butler, second Dtxke of, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 759; and 
army promotion, 768; and Guiscard, 
813J M, superseded by, 909, 9x3; M.’s 
money practices continued by, 935; 
in the field, 942 et seq .', Dutch attitude 
to, 94a, 947'-948j under, 942; 

Eugene on, 943; plans of, 943; the 
restraining orders to, 944 et seq ,', and 
thp siege of Quesnoy, 953 et seq .; 
desertion of, with his troops, 954 “ 955 » 
X0X9, XO20; dismissal of, 1019; and the 
X715 rebellion, 1028; mentioned, 478, 
905, 922 

Oropeza, Gotmt and Countess, 227 
Orrery, Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of, 
letter from, to Harley belittling M., 
697-698; behind the Juntilla, 704, 705; 
promotion of, 773; Cadogan replaced 
by, 798, 829 

Ostend, M.’s plans to attack, 125, ia6, 
133; siege of, I 33 -I 34 > 176; Dutch 

attitude to, X40, 153, 536; and the loss 
of Bruges, 349; convoys from, 44 i-' 442 > 
445 et seq ., 45 x et seq ., 454r-455; com- 
munications with, cut, 457; mentioxwd, 
131, 318, 518 «. ^ ^ 

Oudenarde, batde of: M.’s depression 


before, 84, 349 et seq ,; a specimen of 
modem warfare, 356; effects of, 356, 
381, 392, 405, 406, 426, 471, 47a; 
French numerical superiority at, 356, 
374; Cadogan’s passage of the Scheldt, 
357 > 359 J M.’s march to the river, 358; 
Vend6me’s surprise, 359-361; allied 
artillery at, 36 x and n .; French deploy- 
ment behind the Norken, 365-366; 
Cadogan’s advance beyond the Diepen- 
beck, 363 etseq .; Rantzau’s charge, 364- 
365; French ^vance from the Norken, 
365-366; the fighting round Groen- 
wald, 366 et seq ., 370, 372, 373, 375; 
French left wing paralysed, 368; the 
general engagement, 368 et seq .; M.’s 
position during, 369-370, 373; Eugene 
in command of the right wing, 370- 
371, 372; Overkirk’s intervention, 371- 
373; Natzmer’s charge, 374-3755 the 
encircling movement, 374 et seq .; 
Vend6me’s responsibility for the mis- 
conduct of the battle, 378-3795 
French collapse, 379-380; M. on, 38X- 
38a, 390 - 39 b 4 ”; Goslinga on, 

384, 385 et seq .; Eugene credited with 
the victory, 385-386; allied casualties 
at, 391; English satisfaction with, 409- 
4x0, 417 et seq ., 48X; mentioned, 329, 
408, 494, 496, 632, 645, 850, 887, 940, 
988 

Oudenarde village, M.’s aims on, 12 x, 
127; capture of, 126, 142; reinforced, 
344, 351; threatened by the French, 
346, 3515 siege of, 352, 353, 354; break- 
down of bridges in, 372, 375; M, in, 381 
et seq .; French forces at, 441; rendez- 
vous for M.’s forces after crossiDg the 
Scheldt, 462, 463, 464; mentioned, 404, 

405 

Oudenburg, 447, 45 x 

Overkirk, Veldt-Marshal, at R amilli es, 
97, 105, 106-X07, xr4; at Ostend, 134; 
at Oudenarde, 369, 370, 37X, 373, 375; 
Goslinga on, 385, 387, 454J death of, 
454-4555 M, on 455; mentioned, 45, 

836, 239. 318, 351 

Oxenstiem, Count, 45, 608 

Oxford, Robert Harley, first Earl of, and 
the Whigs (i 705 )> 25, 35-385 agents of 
—see Defoe W Drummond; Tory 
supporters oi^ 30, 34 - 35 » 2ii» 652, 745, 
78^787, 90X; and Seymour, 33, 36; 
relations with Anne, 35 > 2x1, a 12, 
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277, <x^^andn., 309, 313, 326, 416, 65a, 

678, 815, 817, 890, 1008-1009, 1024 
{set also Masham, Abigail); political 
aims and tactics of, 34-36, an, 378- 
280, 294-295, 325, 643 et seq., 654 et 
seq., 705 et seq., 714, 738, 745 et seq., 
756, 814-815; and Godolphin, 35, 211- 
212, 278-279, 283, 294, 31 1, 707-708, 
732, 739 746-747J 748, 821 et 

seq.', character of, 70, 31 1, 776, 879, 
1009; attempted assassination of, 81, 
8ri et seq., 823; on war expenditure, 
213; and Peterborough, 272; the be- 
ginning of Anne’s intrigue with, 278 and 
n.; alternative Government formed by, 

278, 309> 652, 703 et seq.', campaign 
against the Marlboroughs, 279-280, 
315, 641-642, 644, 654, 675, 732, 735- 
736, 752-753, 766, 768-769, 773 , 778, 
787 et seq., 792, 798, 867-868, 893 et 
seq., 901-902, 909 et seq., 915, 924, 929 
et seq.', and the Greg affair, 308 et seq., 
314-315, 324, 508; attempts to over- 
throw the Government (1708), 309- 
311; dismissal of, 311 et seq., 766; 
returned for New Radnor, 324; and the 
oflScial plate, 427; and Bromley, 483; 
and Somerset, 655-656, 703, 710, 761- 
762; and Shrewsbury, 658, 679, 703, 
710, 732, 746; and Hill’s promotion, 
669, 71 1, 746; officer clique formed by, 
697, 703, 704; and Sunderland’s dismis- 
sal, 7x4-715, 747; and the bankers’ de- 
putation, 728-729; and Hanover, 734r- 
735, 738, 748, 749, 750, 887, 897-898, 
987, 989, 1000, 1018-1019; appointed 
Chancellor of die Exchequer, 743; and 
Newcastle, 747-748; and the diMolu- 
tion of Parliament, 756 et seq.; and the 
elections (1710), 761 et seq., 774-775; 
on the likeliest way of obtaining peace, 
767; on Walpole, 787; newspaper of, 
795; and Mrs Manley, 796; M. on his 
timidity, ambition, and influence, 800- 
801; peace preliminaries negotiated by, 
803, 805, 806, 837, 866, 873 et seq., 
987; improved relations withM., 806 et 
seq., 829, 865 et seq., 887, 892-893; and 
the Qpcbec expedition, 810-81 1, 817, 
818, 820-821; earldom conferred on, 
815; appointed Lord High Treasurer, 
815; antagonism to St John, 820, 822, 
964^65, 997, 1001, 1006, 1007, 1008, 
1009, loii, 1018, 1022; and the South 


Sea Company, 823 etseq., 879; Cabinet 
rearranged by (1711), 825-827; Stair’s 
mission to, 835-837; and Hoffmann, 
888-889; Gallas on, 890; defeated in 
the House, 907; creation of peers 
demanded by, 910-91 1, 913; and 
Eugene’s visit, 919, 922, 925, 926; the 
French regarded as friends by, 920; 
action taken against Walpole, 927 et 
seq.; peace treaty negotiated by, 939, 
941; on the restraining orders, 948- 
949; on a sepai'ate peace, 950; and M.’s 
exile, 969, 971-972, 977, 1003; and the 
Pretender, 987, 997, 999, 1000; dis- 
missal of, 1009, 1012; imprisoned, 
1024; mentioned, 129, 284, 299, 307, 
407, 408, 416, 421, 474, 480, 509, 640, 
662, 670, 716, 719, 723, 731, 765, 770, 
783* 785. 787 n., 793, 834, 899, 903, 
905 > 983 > 955 » 96a, 970 » 985. 996 , 
1002 

Letters: correspondence with M. — 
see under Marlborough, ‘Duke of 
Letter from: to Godolphin, 294 
Letters to: from Robinson, 227 n.; 
from Mrs Masham: on an encounter 
with the Duchess of M., 286-287; on 
Anne and the Duchess of M., 480-481; 
on access to Anne, 645-646, 707; from 
Godolphin, 311; from Lewis; on M. 
and Hanover, 412 n.; on the Oude- 
narde celebrations, 418; on M.’s 
generalship, 482; from Bolingbroke, 
482-483, 791, 886-887; Lady 
Mansell, 715; from Somerset, 735; from 
Drummond, 775 et seq., 791; from 
Anne, 867-868, 883 
Oycke, 375, 377 

Pakinoton, Sir John, 27 
Palatine, John William, Elector, 41; 
troops from, 46, 176, 260, 337 and n., 
338 

Pallandt, Johan, Baron, 591 and n. 
Palmes, Brigadier, 250, 518 n., 726, 889 
Paris, M.’s advices from, 582 et seq.; 

mentioned, 398, 400 
Parker, Captain Robert, 177, 391, 616 
846-847, 860-861, 962-964, 968-969 
Parliament, dissolution of, 679, 682 n 
738, 756 et seq. 

Pascal, Colonel, 459, 460 
Patkul, Johann Reinhold, 221, 226 
Pavia, 174 



Pays cle Waes, 344, 400 
Pedro II of Portugal, 55, X56 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, eighth Earl 
of, 382, 477, 647 
P6ronne, M.’s camp at, 430 
PerwLs, 264 
Pesters, H., 495, 868 n. 

Petegem, 405 

Peter I of Russia, 51, sat, 337 
Peterborough, 'Charles Mordaunt, first 
Earl of Monmouth and third Earl of, 
appointed joint-commander in Spain, 
56-575 character of, 57, 64, 77, 1605 
and Savoy, 58, 60, 76-77, 158-159, 
160, 839, 871, 789, 7905 and the cap- 
,turc of Barcelona, 59 et seq.; dislike felt 
for, 64, 155, 161; supersession desired, 

64, 66, X59 et seg.i in Valencia, 65, 76, 
X55; and the French siege of Barcelona, 
76-775 ordered to join Charles III, 
155-X56; at Guadaljgara, X575 departs 
for Italy, 1595 supexsession and recall 
on his return to Spain, aags diplonoatic 
activities on the homeward journey, 
27x5 at Soigniea with M., 271-873; 
Lords debate on the conduct of, 303 
et seq.\ conduct of the x 707 campaign in 
Spain attacked by, 788-79 x, 804; 
mentioned, 8gt 

Letters from: to Staixhope, 64; to M., 

65, X 59-1 605 to Savoy, 76-77; to the 
. Duchess of M., x6x-x625 to Godolphin, 

244-245 

Letter to: firom M., X55 . 

Petkum, Herman von, peace negotiations 
by, 496, 499, 524, 55b 637, 638, 727, 
881; mentioned, 526, 532, 538 
Pforzheim, 260 

Philip V, Louis XIV’s plans for, 68, X51- 

152, 524. 5351 535* 543> 544, 547, 548, 
558, 94x5 wife of, 72 n.; with Tessf, 76; 
with Berwick, 156; Spanish attitude 
to, 191; English attitude to, 5x0; 
refuses to leave Spain, 54a, 941 ; peace 
proposals concerning, 939, 941 ; recog- 
nition of, 992; mentioned, 155, 585, 
586, 638, 682 n. 

Philippeville, X42 
Philippsburg, 24*, 260 
Piacenza, lyx , 

Pianezza, xyx 

Picardy, ravage of, 400, 401, 403, 458 
Piedmont, 163, lyx, 175 
Pignerol, 174 


Piper, Count, first meeting of, with M., 
223, 225; bribes taken by, 226-2275 
M.’s correspondence with, 274 
Plassendael, 467 

Plessis-Ch&tillon-Nonant, Marquis du, 
265 

Po, river, X63, X69, X70, X71, 174 
Pont-i-Tressin, 444 
Port Mahon, 393, 469-470, 522, 523 
Portland, Hans William Bentinck, first 
Earl of, a6, 526, 527 

Portland, Henry Bentinck, second Earl of, 

923 

Portmore, Catharine, Coimtess of (nSe 
Sedley), 8 xi- 8 x 2 

Portmore, David Golyear, Earl of, 78 x, 
8ix-8x2 

Portugal, allied invasion of Spain from, 
55 j 156, 191, 780; English attitude to, 
8x7; entry into war, 227; troops fimn, 
at Almanza, 23X, 232, 233, 235 
Post Boy, the, X83, 795, 89a 
Postman, the, X83 
Pottes, 396, 405 

Poulett, John, first Earl, character of, 
704-705, 7x75 andM., 761, 950, 951; 
and the peace, 883, 90 ; mentioned, 
7 I 4 > 740 

Pratz del Rey, 804 , _ 

Prendergast, Sir Thomas,’ 344 
Press, attacks of the, on M., X83 et seq., 
793 et seq. 

Prior, Matthew, M.’s generosity to, 29 1; 
negotiations of, with Torcy, 879 et seq.‘, 
mentioned, 837, 873, 1003 
R-otestant Succession, the, Dutch guaran- 
tees of, 74, 496, 510, 5x3, 525, 527 n., 
530; M. and, 799-800, 989, X002; 
Aime’s concern for, 321, 672, 8005 
accepted by France, 993; mentioned, 
36, 37, 800, 897, 997, xooo 
Prussia, M. in, 50 et seq.-, and the Grand 
Alliance, 291; gains of, at Utrecht, 993 
Prussian troops, in Italy, 40, 4X, 50-5 x, 
79; slow movement of, 82, 91, 134, 138, 
332, 3385 at Oudenarde, 366, 368, 370, 
373 > 374-375; mentioned, X22, 176 
Pultawa, battle of, 223, 226, 275 
Puys6gur, Lieutenant-General, 36 x, 368 
379> 623 

Pye, Lady, 286 n,, 48X 

Quebeo expedition, 791, 816 et seq., 1009, 
10x8 
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Queensbury, James Douglas, second Duke 
of, 48a, 800 

Quesnoy, 943, 953, 954, 955, 957 
Qu6vy, 593, 597 

Raby, Thomas Wbntworth, Baron — 
see Strafford, third Earl of 
Rakoczy, Franz, allied attitude to, 47-48; 
on the effects of M.’s victories, 189; 
and the Diet of Onod, 26a; defeat of, 
523; mentioned, 39 

Ramillies, battle of: familiarity of the 
terrain, 92-93; allied strength at, 95, 
98; allied dispositions before, 97-98; 
the preliminary cannonade, 98; Ork- 
ney’s attack on the Autrdglise-Offus 
sector, 99-100; the Dutcli attack on 
Franquenay and Taviers, 1 00-105, 
1 08; artillery used in this, 102; the 
general engagement, 105 et seq.; allied 
cavalry transferred to the right wing, 
105; Orkney’s withdrawal, 105, iir- 
II a; Overkirk’s attack on the Maison 
du Roi, 105 et seq,; infnntiy attack on 
Ramillies, 105, 106, iia, 113, 114; 
M.’s personal fortunes during, 106, 107, 
108-1 ii, 1 14, 459; tlie Danish turning 
movement, 108, 114; infantry trans- 
ferred from the right wing to the centre, 
1 1 2-1 13; M.’s central conception of, 
1 13; opposing forces regrouped, 114; 
advance of the allied cavalry, 115-116; 
French collapse and retreat, 116 et seq.; 
strategic pursuit after, 119 et seq.; 
French casualties at, lao and n.; M. on, 
122 etseq., 127-128; effects of, 124, 126, 
137 etseq., aio; Anne on, iag-130; an 
example of M.’s genius, 135-136, 153- 
154; criticism of, 185 etseq.; mentioned, 
66, 167, 179, 182, 191, 212, 213, 215, 
242, 265, 349, 391, 433, 472, 562, 597, 
644, 860, 905 

Rantzau, General von, at Oudcnai'de, 
359 j 363-365, 368; at Malplaquet, 
609-610, 612; mentioned, 41 
Rastadt, 137, 191, 242, 994 
Ratisbon, 41, 47 
Rechteren, Coimt, 340, 386 
Regency Bill, the, 37, 52-53, 41 1, 1017 
R6giment du Roi, 1 16 
Rehbinder, General, 274, 331 
Renswoude, Baron de, 83 
Restraining orders, the, 939 et seq. 
Reventlau, General, 82 


Review, the, 183, 795 
Rheinfels, 338 

Rhine, the, 42, 54, 68, 69, 82, 83, 89, 137, 
176, 251, 261, 330, 334, 565, 994 
Richai-ds, Major-General John, 522-523 
Richards, Colonel Michael, 122, 129 
Rivera, Richard Savage, fourth Earl, in 
Spain, 229, 236; won over by the Tories, 
656-657, 704; granted the Lieutenancy 
of the- Tower, 663, 704; character of, 
704; missions to Hanover, 748 et seq., 
751 > 752, 897; appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance, 913; men- 
tioned, 162, 674, 708 
Robethon, Jean de, and M., 750, 799 et 
seq., 896, 987, 988; mentioned, 1019, 
Letter from: to M., 750 n. 

Letters to: from Gardonnel, 846; 
from M., 998, 1 002 

Robinson, John, Bishop of Bristol, ap- 
pointed Lord Pi-ivy Seal, 826; men- 
tioned, 224, 225, 227 and n., 883, 993 
Rochefort, 141 

Rochester, Laurence Hyde, first Earl of, 
and the debate on Peterboi'ough, 303- 
304, 305; appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Cornwall, 756; Lord President, 
756-759» 760; policy of, 760, 800, 825; 
death of, 808, 825; mentioned, 30, 33, 
36, 38, 206, 510, 646, 899 
Rookc, Admiral Sir George, 24, 26, 298 
Rosen, General, 380 
Rossbacli, battle of, 136 
RouilW, — , and Max Emmanuel, 151; 
mission of, 525 et seq., 528-529, 530, 

532 » 54 L 59 a> 637 
Roulera, 449, 451 
Rousselaer, 145, 146 
Rovigo, 169 

Roxburgh, John Ker, first Duke of, 325 
Royal East Kent Regiment, 319 n. 

Royal Irish Regiment, 177, 319 «., 615- 
616 and n. 

Royal Scots Greys, 67, 1 16 
Royal Scots Regiment, 319 n. 

Royegem, 366, 375, 376, 378 
Ruvigny, Henri de Massue de — see Gal- 
way, first Earl of 
Ryswick, Treaty of, 495 

Sabine, Brioadibr Joseph, 319, 366 
Sacheverell, Henry, sermon by, 660-662; 
trial of, 660, 670, 671 et seq., 703, 705, 
707, 745, 7^, 778; description of, 660; 
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influence on Church history, 66oj 
triumphant progress of, 758} cfBgy 
burnt, 903 

Saint-Amand, 13?, 574, 589, 686 
Saint-Fr^mont, General* j 68 
St George, Chevalier dc— James 
Edward Stuart, the Old Pretender 
Saint-Gcrmains, Scottish exiles at, 317; 

M, and, 497, 9O4 et seg. 

Saint-Ghislain, 464, 591, 599, 600 
St John, George, 992 
St John, Henry— Bolingbroke, first 
Viscount 

St Paul's Cathedral, 214, 417-418 
Saint-Qiicntin, 400 

Saint-Simon, I^ouis de Rouvroi, Due de, 
56,88, 129, 135, 163. 166,361,377-378 
Saint-Venant, 142, 56G, 573, 589, 701, 
768, 771, 830, 950 
Salamander, bomb-ketch, 134 
Salisbury, Bishop of— «« Burnet, Gilbert 
Sambre, the, 271, 392 
Sandvliet, 42, 46 
Saragossa, battle of, 780, 787 
Sardinia, 469, 682 n,, 994 
Sart, mill of, 596, 626 
Saulchoi, 439 

Savoy-Piedmont, Anna, Duchess of, 72 n. 
Savoy-Piedmont, Victor Amadeus, Duke 
of, position of (1706), 39-40, 72; 
English aid to, 56, 59, 79 et seq,, 218- 
219} and the capture of Barcelona, 63; 
Peterborough and, 76-77, 158-159, 
218, 230, 271, 789-790} and the siege 
of Turin, 166 etseq., 170, 171, 173, 218} 
claims of, 218, 537, 541} and Toulon, 
246, 247, 248, 253, 257, 273-274S in 
the campaign of 1708, 300, 332, 333; 
in Dauphind, 830} gains at Utrecht, 
993} mentioned, 83, 137, 244, 302, 305, 
681, 704, 887 

Saxony, King ot—^ee Augustus 11 
Scarbrough, Richard Lumloy, first Earl 
of, 772 

Scarpe, river, 400, 692 
Schaerken, 361, 366 

Scheldt, the, French retreat to after 
Ramillies, 119-X20, i2a}M,’8olijective, 
X21, X22} Villeroy’s retreat from, 130; 
Allies cross, x 32, x 76} allied position on, 
threatened, 346} French intention to 
hold, 354-355} bridged at Oudenarde 
by Cadogaa, 357 et 5 eq,\ French passage 
of, 358} M,’s march to, end passage of, 


358 MS'.} aossed by the great convoy, 
405; Vend6me and Burgundy on, 401 
44tj 457» 461} forced by the Allies’ 
461 et seq., 503} French forces on, <502* 
5565 and the siege of Toumai, 577, 586 
and the siege of Douai, 686} M.’s 
passap of, to Bouchain, 854 et sea,; 
mentioned, 131, 330, 380, 574 
ScheUenberg, stomimg of the, 42, 57, 104, 
”6, 135 

Schism Bill, the, 1006-1007, 10x4-1011? 
Schhek, Count, 190 
Scholtz, General, 177 
Scliulcnburg, General, at Malplaquet, 
604, 606, 607, 610, 61 1, 614, 618, 622} 
mentioned, 275, 329, 556, 577, 578, 
580 

Scotland, Union of, with England, 34, 74, 
*94''i95> 510, 212} and the Act of 
Security, 38, 194; and the Jacobite raid 
(1708), 317 etseq,, 507; the 1715 rebel- 
lion in, 1027-1028} mentioned, 472 
Scafield, James Ogilvy, first Earl of, 762 
Sccchia, river, 171 
Secret Service funds, 715, 1007-1008 
Senne, river, 119, 130, 238, 240, 342 
Sensde, river, 589, 840, 842, 849, 850, 831, 
852, 856, 858, 859, 860 
Septennial Act, the, 1028 
Seymour, Sir Edward, 28, 33, 36, 71, 302 
Shippen, William, 822, 893 
Shovel], Sir Gloudesley, appointed naval • 
commander for the Spanish campaign, 
56“57» 56} and the siege of Barcelona, 
60} return home of, 64} and the 
• attempted ‘descent,’ 162; and Toulon, 
244, 247, 24B, 252-253, 254} Peter- 
borough on, 244-245; Eugene on, 254} 
death of, 298-299, 469 
Shrewsbury, Adcl^a, Duchess 596, 
657 - 658 > 732 » 99 * ' ' 

Shrewsbury, Charlra Talbot, flmt -Duke 
of, M.’s overtures to, 278,65^58, 71^ 
73*-732) 733; at Blenheim Pakt^ 5^, 
676, 732} and peace, 644, 72-^:7«5- 
726, 741, 882} character <rf* 656^*731, 
800} and Harley, 658, 678, 679* |03r 
732} and the Saohevetcll trial,; 6^1’" 
appointed Lord' Qhamh'w!lafe,*j677^ 
seq., 746-747?' 

by, 67^80; TreasurcrsjWi^dccliiisdby, 
739> 740J Anne’s 
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at George Fs accession, io2o; death of, 
losi; mentioned, 709, 791, 1019 
Shrimpton, Major-General, 233, 333 
Sicily, 512, 524, 527, 539, 682 727, 993 

Sinzendorf, Philipp Ludwig, Coimt, 245, 
S6i, 553 » 554 » sSQj 643, 727, 924 
Slangenberg, General, 83 
Slingelandt, Simon van, 152, 632, 691, 
841 

Smith, John, 33, 299, 314 
Soignies, Forest of, 43; M. at, 238-239; 
his retreat from, 240, 263; M.’s return 
to, 270; Peterborough at, 271-273; 
French advance to, 335; the great con- 
voy at, 404 

Soissons, Comtesse de, 351 
Somers, John, Baron, on Tory ex-Minis- 
ters, 38; and Hanover, 53; and peace, 
305 > 5 i 4 - 5 i 5 > 527j 9033 appointment 
to the Goxmdl, 321 et seg., 474, 477, 
505; on M., 656, 665-666; M. urged to 
seek battle by, 715; Harley’s tactics 
with, 747, 756; resignation of, 758; 
impeachment of (1700), 931; death of, 
1021; mentioned, 70, 75, 146, 290, 718, 
1019 

Somerset, Charles Seymour, sixth Duke 
of, and Harley’s fall, 313; and the run 
on the Bank, 320; Haiicy’s tactics with, 
655-656, 703. 704, 747, 756, 761, gxx; 
and the Sacheverell trial, 674; letter 
, from, to Harley, 710; and Hanover, 
748; election fight against Harley, 761- 
762, 902; at Anne’s death, 10x3, 10x4; 
proposes to the Duchess of M., X038- 
X039; mentioned, 766, 901, 907, X027 
Somerset, Elizabeth, Duchess of, 761, 
762,797, 898, 902, 91 1, 10x4, X017 
Somme, the, 401 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover, Tory pro- 
posals concerning, 36, 37, 51-52, 4x1, 
508; British naturalization of, 52-53; 
letter of thanks from, to the Duchess of 
M., 53; Peterborough’s advice to, 371; 
Lewis on, 412 and peace, 896, 897; 
deatli of, 1000; mentioned, 750, 8g6, 
997 

South Sea Company, Harley’s conception 
of, 823-825, 993; profits of, 1007, 1008; 
the bursting of the Bubble, xoo2, 1032- 

1033 

South Wales Borderers, 319 n. 

Spain, the fighting ii;: in 1 7 G 5 -X 706, 55 et 
seg.^ 65 - 66 , 72 , igx; in X 707 , 229 etseg., 


243, 275; in X708, 331-332, 469-470; 
in X709, 522-523, 541, 545, 636-637; 
in X710, 681, 778-782; in 171X, 803 
et seg.; in 1712, 923-924; English ex- 
penditure in (1706), 65-66; Engliab 
support for, 65, 300, 305, 5X r, 898, 899 
eiseg.; proposed partition of, 15X-X52; 
attitude of, to rival claimants, xgx, 5x2; 
Stanhope’s project for, 300-301; 
Eugene’s proposed presence in, 30 x, 
302, 304-305, 306, 331; Parliamentary 
debates on, 303 et seg., 787 et seg., 803, 
804; and peace terms, 510 et seg., 524, 
537, 541 et seg., 548, 636 et seg., 726, 
889, 939, 941-942, 992 et seg.; and the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 992 et seg.; rival 
claimants to — see Charles III and 
PhiUp V 

Spanish Netherlands, Dutch altitude to, 
67, 138 etseg.; conquest of, 119 et seg., 
i95> 472; declared allegiance of, to 
Charles III, 121 etseg.; Charles Ill’s 
claims to, 138 et seg., X52; Viceroyalty 
of, offered to M., 14^ etseg., 152, 5x5 et 
eeq-, 529, 53 x; offei’cd to Eugene, 5x6- 

517 

Spanish Trade Treaty, the, 1007 
Stair, John Daliymple, second Earl of, 
sent with news of Oudenarde, sSx-sSa, 
394, 409; as M.’s confidential agent, 
760-761, 835 et seg., 984 
Stanhope, Alexander, X28 n., 257 n. 
Stanhope, James, first Viscount, at Lis- 
bon, 58; at Bai'cclona, 62; sent to 
England, 63; bribery by, 227; Spanish 
project of, 300-30 x; character and 
career of, 30 x, 983-984; at Almenera, 
30 x; status of (X708), 331-332; and the 
capture of Port Mahon, 469-470; and 
M.’s Viceroyalty, 516; at Alicante, 523; 
defeated at the polls, 763; visits to 
England (1709), 778; in Spain (X7X0), 
778 et seg.; taken prisoner, 782, 803; 
criticism of, 788; offer to St John, xox x; 
mentioned, X28 n., 235, 5x3, 1020, 
1025, 1027, *03x 
Stanislaus Lcszczynski, 221, 228 
Starhemberg, Count Guido von, 40, 33X, 
333 . 469, 522, 778-779. 780, 782, 804, 

923 

States-General of Holland, letters and 
reports to: from M.; on Ramillies, 127; 
on Antwerp, X32; on the Jacobite raid 
(X708), 3x8; on the movement of the 
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Moselle army, 341 ; demanding work- 
men, 86a; from Hesse-Gassel, on 
Wynendael, 449. See also Dutch Republic 
Steele, Sir Richard, 183 
Stephens, William, 86-87, 94s ^84 
Stepney, George, 41, 47, 48, 189, 357 
and n. 

StoUhofen, Lines of, fortifications of, 340 
et seq.\ capture and demolition by 
Villars, 340, a6o, 365, 375, 561 
StradeUa, 170 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Baron 
Raby and third Earl of, intrigues at 
Berlin, 8a; Godolphin on, 741; and 
Eugene, 930; and the peace, 939, 967; 
Gowper on, 96,7; mentioned, 94, 735, 
738, 76a, 866, 891, 905, 907, 911, 919 
Strasburg, 361, 540 
Stratford, William, 66a, 771 «. 

Stura, river, 171 
Stuttgart, 360 

Sunderland, Gharles Spencer, third Earl 
of, Wliig candidate for ofiicial favour, 
30; sent to mediate between Vienna and 
Hungary, 31, 47-48, 193; appointed 
Secretary of State, 193, 196 et seq., 303 
et seq., 310; and Peterborough, 339, 371; 
Anne’s dislike of, expressed, 335, 414; 
party his sole loyalty, 337, 984; and 
M., 337, 515, 984; on the Sicilies, 511- 
51a; and the Paris advices, 549 n.; 
Anne’s ‘easiness’ with, 647; dismissal 
of, 709-710, 714 et seq., 734, 747; 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
1035; quarrels with the Duchess of M., 
1030, 1033; mentioned, 33, 70, 146, 
390, 393, 393, 413, 474, 48a, 505, 535, 
801, 1019 

Letters from; to Godolphin, 40; to the 
Duke of Roxburgh, 335; to M., 507 n. 

Letters to: finm Mediuen, 335; from 
M., 336, 374, 454; from Stanhope, 470 
Sunderland, Anne, Gormtess of {nle 
Ghurchill), 301, 1039 
Surville, — , 576, 578, 583, 591 and n. 
Susa, 348 
Swabia, 343, a6o 
Sweden— jee Gharles XII 
Sweet, Benjamin, 894, 935, 936 
Swift, Jonathan, 378 n., 387, 395, 331, 
793 etseq., 818, 903-903, 907, 909, 91 1, 

9i4> 915> 930-93b 948 
Swiss troops, at RamUlies, 99, 103, 104, 
109; at Oudenarde, 358, 363-364 


TabniSres, wood of, 599, 604 et seq., 61 1> 
613 etseq., 639 

Tallard, Gamille, Comte de, 45, 88, 99, 
586, 873 

Tanaro, river, 171 
Tangier, 389 n. 

Tarragona, 61 
TatUr, the, 583, 633 
Tatton’s Regiment, 319 and n. 

Taviers, 98, lor, io3', 103, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 113, 1 17 

Temple, Sir Richard, 457, 61 1 
Tencin, Claudine de, 966 
Tenison, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 380 

Terbanck, 335, 347 

Tess6, Mana-Jean-Baptiste-Ren6 " de 
Froulay, Comte de, in Spain, 54, 75, 76, 
77-78, 156; in Dauphin6, 315; at 
Toulon, 348, 351 

The £35,000,000 Accounted For (Walpole), 
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Thungen, Field-Marshal, 190 
Tilly, Claude, Count von, attacks Ven- 
dSme’s rearguard, 368-370; cm the 
Scarpe, 693, 694, 696; and M.’s deci- 
sion to attack Villars, 844; Goslinga on, 
853; mentioned, 571, 608, 853, 854 
TiUy, Countess von, 844 
Tirlemont, 45, 93, 93 
Tiry, wood of, 608, 613 
Torcy, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de, 
and peace negotiations, 69, 498, 534, 
532-533. 538 545-546, 547. 552, 

628 n., 637, 874 et seq., 877-878, 954, 
966, 971; and the bribery of M., 500; 
mentioned, 88, 227 

Tomb of Ottomond, the, I02, 108, 114, 
117 

Torbay, 162 

Torrin^on, Arthur Herbert, Earl of, 478 
Tortosa, 334, 469 

Tory Party, attitude of, to the war ( 1 705), 
34, 27; the "Church in danger” dogan 
of, 27, 38; and the 1705 elections, 28; 
the four sections of, 30; and Hanover, 
37, 41 1, 508, 748, 897-898; war-con- 
ceptions of, 63, 81, 510, 644, 899, 933; 
and war expenditure (1706), 213; con- 
solidating as an C^positipn, 214; 
Galway obnoxious to, 272; M, on his 
opposition ft), 414; and the credit for 
Wynendael, 449-450; French view of, 
473-474; position at Harley’s Ml 
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(1708), 480; rallied by Harley, 484; 
and peace, 510, 513, 644, 834, 899, 933; 
and Malplaquet, 632 ^ doctrine of non- 
resistance, 671; temper of (1710), 774, 
786; Parliamentary defeat of, 907J and 
tlie peculation charge, 934-935 J posi- 
tion of (1713), 997, 1026-1027; leaders 
o{—see Oaford, fint Earl of and Boling- 
broke, first Viscount; mentioned, 70, 
415, 416, 482 

Toulon, the siege of: plans and prepara- 
tions for, 56, 59, 217 et seq., 244 et seq.\ 
in operation, 236, 251 et seq.; the 
retreat from, 256 etseg,, 273-274; men- 
tioned, 141, 266, 267, 275, 296, 305, 
307, 308, 51 1, 788-789, 886. See also 
under Eugene of Savoy 
Tournai, siege of, 570, 571, 572, 573 et 
«j.; mentioned, 142, 176, i79,39Sj43L 
439. 458, 468, 585. 589. 598, 686, 

94a 

Tower of London, 179, 321, 662 etseq. 
Townshend, Charles, second Viscoimt, 
as M.’s diplomatic colleague, 535-536, 
538, 541 «•. 54a. 551. 553-554. 628 
637, 643, 694, 867; asSecretaiyofStato, 
1017, 1020, 1025; Duchess of M.’s 
quarrel witlt, 1030 
Transylvania, 188, 189 
Travers, — , 85, 763 n. 

Trentino, river, 82 
Trentschin, battle of, 262, 523 
Trives, 41, 46 
Tubize, 342 

Turin, relief of, 126, 138, 160, 163 et seq., 
J75, 182, xgi, 212, 215, 219, 220, 569, 
B86; mentioned, 248, 249 
Tutchin, John, 187 
Tynemouth, 320 

Union, Trea-pv of, i 94-1 95, 212 
Ursins, Anne-Marie, Princcsse des, 586, 
993 

Utrecht, Treaty of, terms "of, 50-51, 
992 et seq.; M. exonerated at, 935 
et seq. 

Vaubnqia, submission to Charles III, 
59, 64; Peterborough in, 59, 76, 77, 
155-156; Galway’s rcti’cat upon, 232- 
233; mentioned, 58 
Valenciennes, 589, 590 
Van der Dussen, Bruno, 524, 525, 527 n., 
537-538, 639, 682 n. 


Vanbrugh, Sir John 46, 340, 763 771, 
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Var, river, 250, 251, 256 
Vauban, Sebastien le Prestre, Marquis 
de, 59, 1 19, 167, 170, 176, 424 
Velasco, Don, 60, 6 r, 62 
Vend6me, Iwouis-Joseph, Due de, in 
Italy (1705-6), 40, 82; successor to 
Villeroy, 13 1; ordered north, 138; and 
peace proposals, 151; characteristics of, 
163; and the siege of Turin, 163 etseq., 
167, 168-170; departs for Flanders, 
170; Eugene and M. on, 178-179; 
Gadogan captured by, 179; dispositions 
of 179; concentrated around Mons, 
236; debarred from battle, 236, 259, 
268, 271; marches from Perwez, 268 et 
seq.; effective command given to, 330; 
movements of (June 1708), 335; on the 
Scheldt, 354-355; and M.’s inarch to 
the Scheldt, 359-361; order to Biron, 
360-362; during the battle of Ouden- 
arde, 366 et seq.; responsibility for the 
misconduct of the battle, 378 et seq,; at 
Ghent, 382, 393. 394, 395» 396, 397, 
399, 4*50; and M.’s convoys, 405; and 
the siege of Lille, 424 et seq.; wish to 
join battle before Lille, 43^439; at 
Oudenbwg, 451, 454-455; heroic r61e 
of, 458; Berwick estranged from, 459; 
protests agaiast a decision of Louis 
XIV, 465; in Spain, 780, 781, 782, 
804; mentioned, 220, 336, 342, 390, 
461, 505 

Letters from: to Cliamillart: on Mai'- 
sin, 165; on M.’s reputation, 178; 
to Louis XIV, on morale at Lille, 
435 

Venice, 79, 167 
Verona, 167, 168, 170 
Victor Amadeus — see Savoy-Piedmont, 
Duke of 
Vilainc, 202 
Villa Franca, 250-251 
Villa Stelloni, 171 
Villa Viciosa, 782 

Villars, Claude-Louis-Hector, Due de, 
Germany invaded by, 82, 242, 243, 
249, 260, 561; M.’s estimate of forces 
of, 262; given the Dauphin^ command, 
330, 333J plans for (1709), 523; and 
peace, 532, 547, 994; and the joining 
of battle, 550, 562, 565-566, 583, 584, 
594, 597, 691, 700, 701-702, 837; 
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character of, 561, 69 ij conditions 
facing (1709), 561-563; defensive lines 
of, 566, 569, 570, 589; deceived by M.’s 
move towards La Bass6e, 573 et seq.i 
and the siege of Toumai, 575 et seq., 
56 ij 5839 589; and the investment of 
Mons, 590 et seq., 600; and the Gaps 
of Boussu and Aulnois, 594 et seq.; and 
Saint-Ghislain, 599; at Malplaquet, 
6oi, 604, 6ia, 613, 6aa-6a3, 630; 
wounded, 633, 630-631, 684, 685, 691, 
70a; operations of, near Douai, 691 
et seq.\ disposition of (May 1711), 833; 
at Arras, 833; on the Ne Plus Ultra 
lines, 839; forced to demolish Arleiix, 
843-843; deceived by M.’s feint to- 
wards bis lines, 844 et seq., 850; march 
to the Sensde, 850-851; at Bovirlon 
Wood, 856; and the siege of Bouchain, 
857; strength of his forces (171a), 942; 
and Ormonde, 945, 953, 954; opera- 
tions against Eugene, 957 et seq.\ men- 
tioned, 89, ia6, 315, 400, 560, 585, 
586, 593, 780, 834, 855 
Villena, siege of, 230, 233 
Villeroy, Fran5oi8 de NeufviUe, Due de, 
at Blenlieim, 87; ordered not to avoid 
battle, 88; and Ae siege of L^u^ 90-91 ; 
at Ramillies, g8, 99 et seq.\ retreat of,- 
iig seq., laa, 130; criticism of, 130; 
removed from his command, 130-131; 
M. on army of, 135; in Flanders (r7o6), 
176; mentioned, 95, 129 
Vimy Ridge, 686, 848 
Voorde, 353, 354 

Vryberg, Marinus van, 51 1, 514, 526, 
726, 737 

Waokerbarth, Lieutenant-Generai-, 
616 and n. 

Waldcck, George Frederick, Prince of^ 
933, 934 

Walker, Rear-Admiral Hovenden, 818, 
81 9, 820 

Walpole, Horatio, on Malplaquet, 631; 

on M, and Hanover, 750 
Walpole, Sir Robert (later first Earl of 
Orford), Treasurer of the Navy, 31, 
S99> 787 and n.\ Sccretary-at-War, 314, 
474, 71 1 ; and army promotions, 71 1- 
712; and M., 711, 712-713, 787, 893, 
928, 984; and the Duchess of M., 71 1, 
7ist> 973-974 j 1030; and Godolphin, 
744, 822, 973-974; dismissal of, 787, 


928; charged with peculation, 893, 
9^4) 98 7j 988-929; imprisoned, 928; 
future of, 984; under George I, 1020, 
1025, 1027; and Harley’s impeach- 
ment, 1024; mentioned, 750 
Wameton, 382, 392 

Wartenberg, Johann Casimir Kolbe, 
Count von, 82, 83, 94 
Wavre, 9a, 1 1 7, 268 

Webb, Gener^ John Richmond, 447 et 
seq., 663, 756, 763 
Webb’s Regiment, %iQ and n. 

Week, General, 372, 609 
Welderen, Johan van, 947 
Wentworth, Peter, 569, 735, 762 
Wertmuller, General, loi 
Werwicq, 397, 399, 402, 403, 405 
Wesel, 82, 138, 988 

Wharton, Thomas, first Marquess of, 
290, 477. 508, 747, 756, 759, 901, 907, 
950-951. 997. loai 
Whig Examiner, the, 793 
Whig Party, policy of (1703), 24, 25; 
liaison with M. and Godolphin, 26 et 
seq.', ascendancy of, 29, 71 ; discipline 
in, 30; pressme on Aime to gain oflBces, 
30 et seq., 193 et seq., 294, 321 et seq., 
335, 41 1 et seq., 474, 505; and Hanover, 
B6, 37. 51-58, 53-54, 4ii seq., 509; 
and Simderland’s appointment, 193, 
196, 204, 210; and the choice of bishops, 
280-281; Admiralty attacked by, 299, 
474-477; aiois of (1707). 299; and 
peace, 305, 510-51 1, 515, 523, 530, 
644, 669-670; and the elections (1708), 
323 et seq.; in power, 477 et seq., 505 
et seq.; its mastery of finance, 506-507, 
654; on Anne’s remarriage, 508-509; 
Harley’s tactics against, 654 etseq.; and 
the Sacheverell trial, 660, 671 et seq., 
674; opposition to (1710), 703 et seq.; 
under George I, 996, 1020; leaders of 
— see Sunderland; Halifax; Somers; 
Gowper; Orford 

Whittaker, Admiral Sir Edward, 470 
William III, 30, 38, 55, 56, 57, 93, 119, 
126, 272, 280, 282, 456, 472, 831 
'Wise, Henry, 89, 282 
Withers, Graerd Henry, at Mons, 598, 
599, 600; at Malplaquet, 604-605, 
607-608, 612, 613, 614, 617, 622 
Wood, General, 621, 625 
Wratislaw, Johann Wenzel, Count, corre- 
spondence with M., 40, 48, 271, 526 
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{see also under Marlborough, Duke of); 
Peterborough and, 271; mentioned, 
253 > 301, 516 

Wright, Sir Nathan, 31-33 
Whrtemberg, Charles Alexander, Duke 
of, 92, 621, 686 

Wyndham, Sir William, 827, 934 
Wynendael, battle of, 329, 448 et sea., 

756 


Xantes, 81 
Xativa, 233 

Yecla, 233 1 

Ypra, 142. ,76, 180, 38s, 39S, 394. 4^ 
569, 570, 571, 373, 589 ” 

Yser, river, 132, 442 

Zealand, 318 






